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ADVERTISEMENT. 


^TT^HE  Author  of  the  feveral  pieces  contained  in 
the  enfuing  Volumes^  had  meditated  a  com^ 
plete  edition  of  his  Works ^  but  had  made  fmall 
progrefs  in  his  deftgn  even  a  few  months  before 
bis  deceafcy  when  his  infirmities  obliged  him  t6 
abandon  it.  .  By  certain  papers^  however ^  that 
came  to  my  bands ^  he  had  fo  far  afcertained  the 
particulars  of  his  intended  publication  as  to  enable 
me  to  carry  his  purpofe  into  execution. 

^hus  informed^  I  have^  at  the  requejl  offome 

of  his  friends^  taken  upon  myfelfthe  office  of  bis 

Editor  J  and  accordingly  here  prefent  to  view  as 

compute   a  colleSion  of  the  various  writings  of 

Dr.  Samuel  yohnfon  as  I  was  able  to  form^  and 

the  dire&ions  be  left  behind  him  would  permit  me 

(&  publijb. 

As 
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j4s  I  Jlood  engaged^  by  a  promife  made  to  him  a 
Jljort  time  before  hu  decea/Cy  to  be  as  well  the 
guardian  of  bis  fame  as  an  executor  of  his  will^ 
I  thought  I  could  no  way  better  difcharge  the 
former  of  thefe  obligations  than  by  giving  to  the 
world  afuccinSl  narration  of  the  principal  events 
of  his  life  J  imterj^etfed  wkb  Jkcb  particulars  as 
bejlferved  to  delineate  andiUuJlrate  his  charaSer  ; 
in  the  performance  of  which  tajk^  having  en^ 
dtavoured  with  equal  care  to  avoid  the  eutreuus 
of  praife  and  blame  ^  I  trujl  to  the  charity  ^  th€ 
gratitude y  and  the  jujlice  of  impartial  pofierity^ 
that  the  failings  of  a  man  whofe  whole  life  was  a 
confliH  with  pain  and  adverfty^  will  either  before 
given  or  forgotten^  and  that  the  remembrance  of 
bis  virtues^  and  a  reverence  for  the  wonderftd 
endowments  of  his  mind^  and  bis  zeal  in  the  em^ 
ployment  of  them  to  the  bejl  purpofes^  will  be  co- 
eval  with  thofe  excellent  lejfons  of  religion^ 
morality y  and  aconowical  wifdom^  which  be  has 
kfi  behind  bim^ 

In  the  Lives  of  the  Poets  I  have  infer  ted  netcs 
that  contain  either  additional  J oQs^  or  that  tend  to 
explain  particular  pajfages.  The  paucity  ofancc^ 
dotes  in  this  part  of  the  Author  s  writings^  it  ii 
frefumtdy  willjujlify  this  librr/v,  it  hing  a  kuoun 

fiVt 
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part  %fbU  cbaraSer^  that  be  was  more  ingenkus 
in  critical  difquijitien  tbau  induJiriQus  in  coUe&ing 
memUrs  ;  Ji  ibatj  in  many  injianasj  wbat  he  caUs 
the  lifi  of  a  poet  may  more  properly  be  termed  an 
enamen  of  bis  works. 

Of  the  Latin  pieces  in  the  lajl  of  thefe  volumes^ 

many  ivere   compofed  in  thofe  intervals  of  eafe^ 

wbicb  during   bis   Iqft   illnefs   be  at   times  ex^ 

perienced:  otbers^  and  tbofe  tbe  greater  number^ 

ivere  tbe  employment  of  bis  tbcugbts^  wben^  being 

retired  to  rejl^  tbe  powers  of  feep  failed  bim^  when 

tbe  remijfion  of  pain  became  to  bim  pofitive  plea-' 

furCj  and  baving  no  outward  objeEts prefent  to  his 

vieWy    his  ever-aBive   imagination    bad  liberty 

to  ivander  through  tbe  boundlefs  regions  of  fancy^ 

and  bis  reafon  to  invejligate  tbe  moji  important 

andfublime  truths.     The  originals  ^  as  they  were 

from  time  to  time  committed  to  writings  were  by 

bim  delivered  to  Mr.  Langton^  with  direSions  to 

publijh  them;  and  it  is  to  that  gentleman  that  we 

owe  tbe  pleafure  of  perufng^  in  this  form y  thefe 

tbe  moft  recent  effu/ions  of  bis  genius ^  and  latejl 

evidences  of  his  piety. 

Befdes    the    Pieces  contained  in   the   enfuing 

Volumes y  there  is  extant  ^  ofDr.Johnfons  writings 

S  a  f mall 
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a'fmall  volume^  entitled  ^^  Prayers  and  Medita- 
tions/' the  profits  whereof  be  direSed  to  he  em^ 
ployed  for  a  charitable  purpofe^  mentioned  in  the 
preface  thereto.  That  they  are  not  included  in 
this  edition  of  his  Works^  will  therefore  need  nm 
apology. 

J.  H. 
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Dr.  SAMUEL   JOHNSON. 


THE  general  fenfe  of  mankind,  and  the  praftico 
of  the  learned  in  all  ages,  have  given  a  fanftion 
to  biographical  hiftory,  and  concurred  to  recommend 
that  precept  of  the  wife  fon  of  Sirach,  in  which  we  are 
exhorted  to  ^  praife  famous  men,  fuch  as  by  {heir 
counfels  and  by  their  knowledge  of  learning  were  meet 
for  the  people,— and  were  wife  and  eloquent  in  their  in* 
ftru6tions, — and  fuch  as  recited  verfes  in  writing*/  In 
each  of  thefe  faculties  did  the  perfon,  whofe  hiftory  I 
am  about  to  write,  fo  greatly  excel,  that,  except  for  my 
prefiimption  in  the  attempt  to  difplay  his  worth,  the 
undertaking  may  be  thought  to  need  no  apology;  eipe- 
cially  if  we  contemplate,  together  with  his  mental  endow- 
ments, thofe  moral  qualities  which  diftinguilhed  him, 
andrefled  that,  in  an  age  when  literary -acquifitions  and 

•  Ecclus.  Chap.  XLIV.  Vcrfc  i,  ci  fcqq. 

Vol.  I,  B  fcientific 
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IHcntific  improvements  arc  rated  at  their  utmoft 
value,  he  rcfted  not  in  the  applaufe  which  thefe  pro- 
cured him  ;  but  adorned  the  charadtcr  of  a  fcholar  and 
a  philofopher  with  that  of  a  chriftian. 

Juftified,  as  I  truft,  thus  far  in  the  opinion  of  the 
reader,  1  may,  neverthclefs,  ftand  in  need  of  his  ex- 
cufe ;  for  that,  in  the  narration  of  fads  that  refpcft 
others,  1  have  oftener  fpoke  of  myfelf,  and  in  my  own 
pcrfon,  than  the  praftice  of  fomc  writers  will  ^war- 
rant. To  this  objeftion,  if  any  (hall  pleafc  to  make 
it,  I  anfwcr,  that  the  rcvcrfc  of  wrong  is  not  always 
right.  By  the  office  I  have  undertaken  I  ftand  en- 
gaged to  relate  fafts  to  which  I  was  a  wimefs,  con- 
verfations  in  which  I  was  a  party,  and  to  record  me- 
morable fayings  uttered  only  to  myfelf.  Whoever 
attends  to  thefe  circumftances,  muft,  befidcs  the 
difguft  which  fuch  an  affe^ation  of  humility  would 
excite,  be  convinced,  that  in  fomc  inftances,  the  avoid- 
ing of  egotifms  had  been  extremely  difficult,  and  in 
many  impoffible. 

SAMUEL  Johnson,  the  fubjeft  of  the  following 
memoirs,  was  the  elder  of  the  two  fons  of  Michael 
JoKnfon,  of  the  city  of  Lichfield  bookfeller,  and  of 
Sarah  his  wife,  a  fiftcr  of  Dr.  Jofeph  Ford,  a  phyfician 
erf" great  eminence,  and  father  of  the  famous  Cornelius 
otherwlfc  called  Parfon  Fori!.*     He  was  born,  as  I 

find 

•  Of  thi»  pcrfon,  uho  yet  lives  In  the  remembrance  of  a  few  of  hi « 
ifibciate5»  little  can  be  related  but  from  oral  tradition.  He  was, 
a«  I  have  hnrd  Johnibn  fay,  a  mm  of  great  wit  and  ftnpcndoui 
parta,  but  of  very  profligate  manners.  He  was  chaplain  to  Lord 
CUiUrEcIudiirt.tghis  rclidcncc  at  Uic  ii*igue ;  bot,  as  his  lordihip 
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<ihd  it  noted  in  his  di^,  on  the  fcvcnth  day  of  Scp^ 
tember,  1709:  his  brother,  named  Nathanael,  wa$ 
bom  fome  years  after.  Mr.  Johnfon  was  a  man  of 
eminence  in  his  trade,  and  of  fuch  reputation  in  the 
city  abovemehtioned,  that  he,  more  Aan  once,  bore, 
for  a  year,  the  office  of  bailiff  or  chief  mag^ftrate 
thereof,  and  difcharged  the  duties  of  that  exalted 
ftation  with  honour  and  applaufe.  It  may  here  be 
prc^Kr,  as  it  will  account  for  fome  particulars  reipeft- 
ing  the  character  of  his  fon  Samuel,  to  mention,  that 
his  political  principles  led  him  to  favour  the  pretcnfi- 
ons  of  the  exiled  family,  and  that  though  a  very  honeft 
and  fcnfible  man,  he,  like  many  others  inhabiting  the 
county  of  Stafford,  was  a  Jacobite. 

It  may  farther  be  fuppofed,  that  he  was  poffeffed  of 
fome  amiable  qualities  either  moral  or  perfonal,  from  a 
circumftance  in  his  early  life,  of  which  evidence  is  yet 
remaining.  While  he  was  an  apprentice  at  Leek  in 
Staffordfhire,  a  young  woman  of  the  fame  town  fell  in 
love  with  him,  and  upon  his  removal  to  Lichfield  fol- 
lowed him,  and  took  lodgings  oppofite  his  houfe.  Her 
pafllon  was  not  unknown  to  Mr.  Johnfon,  but  he  had 
no  inclination  to  return  it,  till  he  heard  that  it  lb  affeft- 
cd  her  mind  that  her  life  was  in  danger,  when  he  vifited 
her,  and  made  her  a  tender  of  his  hand,  but  feeling  the 
^proach  of  death,  Ihe  declined  it,  and  fliortly  after 
died,  and  was  interred  in  Lichfield  cathedral.     In  pity 

was  uicd  to  tell  him,  precluded  aH  hope  of  preferment  by  the  want 
of  a  vice,  namely,  hypocrify.  It  was  fuppofed  that  the  parfon  in 
Hogsaih^s  modem  midnight  conveHation,  was  intended  to  rcprefent 
Urn  in  hk  hoar  of  feftirity,  foorinthem<»ming, 

Ba  to 
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to  her  fuf&rings,  Mr.  Johnibn  caufed  a  ftone  to  bc 
placed  over  her  grave  with  this  infcription  i 

Here  lies  the  body  of 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Blaney,  a  ftrangcr. 

She  departed  this  life, 

id  of  September,  1694. 

The  firft  bom  child  of  Mr.  Johnfon  and  his  wifc^ 
their  fon  Samuel,  had  the  misfortune  to  receive,  toge- 
ther with  its  nutriment  derived  from  a  hired  nurle, 
the  feeds  of  that  difcafe  which  troubled  him  through 
life,  the  (Iruma,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  king's-cvil ;  for 
the  cure  whereof  his  mother,  agreeable  to  die  opinion 
then  enteitaincd  of  the  efficacy  of  the  royal  touch, 
prefented  him  to  Queen  Anne,  who,  for  the  lad  time, 
as  it  is  fail!,  that  (he  ever  performed  that  office,  with 
her  accudomed  grace  and  benignity  adminiftered  to 
the  child  as  much  of  that  healing  quality  as  it  was  in 
her  power  to  difpenfe,  and  hung  about  his  neck  the 
ufual  amulet  of  an  angel  of  gold,  with  the  imprefs 
of  St.  Michael  the  archangel  on  the  one  fide,  and  a 
ihip  under  full  fail  on  the  other.*    It  was  probably 

this 

•  This  healing  gift  is  Cud  to  have  been  derived  to  oar  princci 
from  Edward  the  Confeflbr,  and  is  recorded  by  hU  hiilorian,  Alurcd 
Rivallenfis.  In  Stow*»  annak  we  have  a  reUtion  of  the  firft  cure  of 
thi«  kind  which  Edward  perfermed ;  but,  as  it  b  rather  difguaing  to 
read  it,  I  choie  to  give  it  in  the  words  of  the  author  from  whence  it  is 
apparently  taken,  with  this  remark,  that  the  kings  of  France  lay 
dum  to  the  (ame  miraciOoas  power.  -  AdolefcenniU  qu«dam  tradita 
«  auptiifduplicilabQrabatinaMiimodo.  Nam  fiiciem  ejus  morbus  dc 
«  fermaverat.  amorcm  viri  fterilitas  prolb  ademerat :  fubfaucibui 

•  Vnppe qtia£ glaades  ei  foccfemant.  qoxtocam  faciem  deformi  tu- 

•  •o«fed«ata,piitrtfiiftiifia>cyiehumoribui,langmneminfr^^ 

*  Tcrterant, 
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It  may  fecm  a  ridiculous  attempt  to  trace  the  dawn 
of  his  poetical  faculty  fo  far  back  as  to  his  very  in- 
fancy ;  but  the  following  incident  I  am  compelled  to 
mention,  as  it  is  well  atteftcd,  and  therefore  makes 
part  of  his  hiftory.  When  he  was  about  three  years 
old,  his  mother  had  a  brood  of  eleven  ducklings^ 
which  ihe  permitted  him  to  call  his  own.  It  hap- 
pened that  in  playing  about  he  trod  on  and  killed  one 
of  them,  upon  which  running  to  his  mother,  he,  ia 
great  emotion  bid  her  write.  Write,  child?  faid  Ihe^ 
vihMt  mull  I  write  ?  Why  write,  anfwcred  he,  (b : 

Here  lies  good  Matter  Duck, 

That  Samuel  Johnlbn  trod  on, 

Ift  had  liv'd  'twould  have  been  good  luck. 

For  then  there'd  been  an  odd  one. 

tnd  Ihe  wrote  accordingly. 

Being  arrived  at  a  proper  age  for  grammatical  in- 
ftruftion,  he  was  placed  in  the  free  fchool  of  Lichfield, 
of  which  Mr.  Hunter  was  then  matter.  The  progrefs 
he  nwie  in  his  learning  foon  attracted  the  notice  of  his 
teachers ;  and  among  other  difcemible  qualities  that 
diftinguilhed  him  from  the  rett  of  the  fchool,  he  was 
.bold,  adive  and  entcrprifing,  fo  that  without  aficfting 
it,  the  fcniors  in  the  fchool  looked  on  him  as  their 
head  and  leader,  and  readily  acquiefced  in  whatever 
he  propofed  or  did.  There  dwelt  at  Lichfield  a  gen- 
tleman of  the  name  of  Butt,  the  father  of  the  reverend 
Mr.  Butt,  now  a  King's  Chaplain,  to  whofe  houfe  on 
holidays  and  in  fchool-vacations  he  was  ever  welcome. 
The  children  in  the  family,  perhaps  offended  with  the 
nidcncfs  of  his  behaviour,  would  frequently  call  him 
the  great  boy,  which  the  Unha  once  overhearing,  faid, 

*  vou 
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^  fou  call  him  the  great  boy,  but  take  my  word  far  it^ 
^  he  will  one  day  prov^  a  great  irian/ 

A  more  particular  charader  of  him  while  a  fchool*^ 
boy,  and  of  his  behaviour  at  fchool,  I  find  in  a  papet* 
now  before  me.  Written  by  a  perfon  yet  living,  aind  of 
which  the  following  is  a  copy : 

*  Johnfon  and  I  were,  early  m  life,  fchddl-fellcfws  at 
^  Uchfieid,  arid  for  mariy  years  iii  the  fame  clafs.  As 
'  his  uncommoii  abilities  for  learning  far  exceeded  u^, 

*  we  endeavoured  by  every  boyifh  piece  of  flattery  tb 
^  gain  his  affifbncei  and  three  of  us,  by  turns,  ufed  tb 
^  call  on  him  in  a  morrimgi  on  one  ^  whole  back^, 

*  fuppdrtcd  by  the  other  two^  he  rode  triamphintly 

*  to  fchool.  He  never  aflTociated  with  us  in  any  rf 
^  our  diveifions,  eicept  in  the  winter  when  the  ice  was 

*  finrii  to  be  drawn  along  by  a  boy  bare-footed;  His 
'  ambidon  to  eAel  was  great,  though  his  application 

*  to  books,  as  far  as  it  appeared,  was  very  trifling.     I 

*  could  not  oblige  him  more  than  by  faurtteriilg  away 

*  every  vacation,  that  occurred,  in  the  fields,  diirlilg 

*  which  time  he  was  more  engaged  in  talking  to  him- 
^  felf  than  his  companion,  Verfes  or  themes  he  would 
'  diftate  to  his  favourites,  but  he  would  never  be  at 
^  the  trouble  of  writing  them;    His  diflike  to  bufinefs 

*  was  fo  great,  that  he  would  prdcraftinate  his  exei*- 
'  cifes  to  the  laft  hour.     I  have  known  hirri  after  a 

*  long  vacation,  in  which  we  were  rather  fcverel^ 

*  tafkcd,  return  to  fchool  an  hour  e^licr  in  the  mom- 

*  ihg,  and  begin  one  of  his  exercifcs,  in  which  he  puf- 
^  pofely  left  fbme  faul^,  in  order  to  gain  time  to  flnifli 

*  Ac  reft. 

'  I  never  knew  him  correfted  at  fchool,  unlefs  it 

*  was  for  talking  and  diverting  other  boys  from  thdt 

JB4  •  bufiaefe^ 
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*  bufinefs,  by  which,  perhaps,  he  might  hope  to  keq» 

*  his  afccndancy.     He  was  uncommonly  inquifitivc^ 

*  and  his  memory  lb  tenacious,  that  whatever  he  read 

*  or  heard  he  never  forgot.     I  remember  rehcarfing 

*  to  him  eighteen  verfes,  which  after  a  Utile  paufe  h« 

*  repeated  verbatim,  except  one  epitiict,  which  im- 

*  proved  the  line. 

*  After  a  long  ablencc  from  Lichfield,  when  he  re- 

*  turned  I  was  apprehenfive  of  fomething  wrong  in  his 

*  conftitution,  which  might  either  impair  his  intellc<a 

*  or  endanger  his  life,  but,  thanks  to  Ahnighty  God, 

*  my  fears  have  proved  falfe.' 

In  the  autumn  of  the  year  17^5,  he  received. an 
inviution  from  his  uncle,  Cornelius  Ford,  to  fpend  a 
few  days  with  him  at  his  houfc,  which  1  conjefture  to 
have  been  on  a  living  of  his  in  one  of  the  counties  bor- 
dering upon  StafibrdlViirc  ;  but  it  fcems  that  the  uncle, 
difcovering  that  the  boy  was  {X)ircnal  of  uncommon 
parts,  was  unwilling  to  K  t  him  return,  and  to  nuke  up 
for  the  lufs  he  ir.i^hr    liiilain    by  his  abifnce  from 
fchool,  became  !:is  inlhfiJtor  in  tiic  daiiics,  and  f.:r- 
ther  allillcd  turn  iii  liis  Ou-.Iiis  ;  lb  t'r.at  it  N^as  not  till 
die  WiiitUintide  followinj.',that  Johnlon  went  back  to 
IJchfidd.     Whether  Mr.  I  luiucr  was  iiirplcalld  to 
fuul  a  vifir  i>f  a  fi  w  d.-vs  j>r(>M.i.tcd  \r^*)  a  vacation  of 
many  i!ionti»N,  or  tlia:  he  rclciucii  t!ic  intufcrcncc  of 
another  peribn  in  t!:c-  ti:;:ion  o:   one  of  his  llholarv, 
and  he  one  at  liic  UjuiI  jroir.ifir/:  of  ;.:;)  under  iiis 
care,  cann(/t  now  be  known;  but,  it  fetn.s,  that  at 
Johnlbn's  rct»u*n  to  IJclincKI,  Uv  \\,\^   nor  rcLcivcd 
into  t!ic  fch^M)!  of  ihut  city  ;  on  tlu-  rontrarv,  I  am  in- 
f(irmcd,  by  a  pL*rlon  who  wa>  his  fch^Kjl-fcHo^v  th'-ro, 
that  he  was  placed  in  one  at  Stourbiid;.'r  in  Worcrf- 
tfrihire,  under  the  care  of  a  inaftcr  naiuc  a  Winkw  rli, 
7  Li', 
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feiit  who^  affc6ting  to  be  thought  allied  to  the  Strafibrd 
Camily,  affumed  the  name  of  Wentworth. 

When  his  fchool  education  was  finiflied^  his  father, 
^rhofe  circumftances  were  far  from  affluent,  was  for 
fbme  time  at  a  lofs  how  to  difpofe  of  him :  he  took 
fiim  home,  probably  with  a  view  to  bring  him  up  to 
liis  own  trade ;  for  I  have  heard  Johnfon  fay,  that 
lie  himfelf  was  able  to  bind  a  book.     This  fufpenfe 
KTontinued  about  two  years,  at  the  end  whereof,  a 
neighbouring  gendeman,  Mr.  Andrew  Corbet,  hav- 
ing a  ion,  who  had  been  educated  in  the  fame  (chool 
^th  Johnfon,  whom  he  was  about  to  fend  to  Pem- 
broke college  in  Oxford,  a  propofal  was  made  and 
accepted,  that  Johnfon  fhould  attend  this  fon  thither, 
in  quality  of  afTifl^nt  in  his  fhidies ;  and  accordingly, 
Dn  the  3  ift  day  of  Oftober,  1728,  they  were  both  en- 
tered, Corbet  as  a  gendeman-conunoner^  and  Johnfon 
as  a  commoner. 

The  college  tutor,  at  that  time,  was  a  man  named 
Jordan,  whom  Johnfon,  though  he  loved  him  for  the 
goodnefs  of  his  nature,  fo  contemned  for  the  mean- 
ncfs  of  his  abilities,  that  he  would  oftener  rifque  the 
payment  of  a  foiall  fine  than  attend  his  leftures ;  nor 
was  he  (hidious  to  conceal  the  reafon  of  his  abfence. 
Upon  occafion  of  one  fuch  impofition,  he  faid  to  Jor- 
dan, *  Sir,  you  have  fconced  me  two-pence  for  non- 
*  attendance  at  a  lefture  not  worth  a  penny/ 

Whether  it  was  this  difcouragement  in  the  outfet  of 
their  ftudies,  or  any  other  ground  of  difinclination  that 
iTX)vcd  him  to  it,  is  not  known,  but  this  is  certain,  that 
young  Corbet  could  not  brook  fubmiflion  to  a  man 
who  feemed  to  be  little  more  learned  than  himfelf,  and 

that 
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that  having  a  fatlier  living,  who  was  able  to  difpofe  of . 
him  in  various  other  ways,  he,  after  about  two  years 
ftay,  kft  the  college,  and  went  home. 

But  the  cafe  of  Johnfon  was  far  different :  hisfortunet 
were  at  fea ;  his  title  to  a  ftipend  was  gone,  and  all  that 
he  could  obtain  from  the  father  of  Mr.  Corbet,  was,  an 
agreement,  during  his  continuance  at  college,  to  pay  for 
his  conrunons.  With  no  exhibition,  or  other  means  of 
fupport  in  the  profecution  of  his  (hidies,  he  had  no- 
thing to  depend  on,  fave  the  afliftance  of  a  kind  and 
indulgent  parent.  At  that  time  the  trade  of  a  country 
bookfeller,  even  in  a  city  where  was  a  cathedral  and  an 
incorporation  of  ecclefiaftics,  was  Icfs  profiuble  than  it 
is  now  s  for  though  it  may  be  faid,  that  during  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  multitudes  of  controvcrfial 
books  and  pamphlets  were  publiihing,  yet  thefe  yield* 
cd  but  fmall  advantage  to  the  mere  venders  of  them  ; 
there  were  then  no  fuch  publications  for  the  mere 
anmifement  of  young  readers  or  idle  perfons  as  the 
prefs  now  daily  fends  forth  i  nor  had  any  bookfeller 
cnterained  in  his  mind  the  project  of  a  circulating 
Ubrary :  from  hence  it  is  evident,  that  his  father,  hav- 
ing  no  other  means  of  fubfifting  himfclf  and  his  chil* 
dren,  than  the  ordinary  income  of  his  (hop,  was  but 
little  able  to  aSbrd  him  any  other  than  a  fcanty  main* 
tenance. 

The  want  of  that  aOlftance,  which  fcholars  in  gene« 
nl  derive  fixun  their  parents,  relations,  and  friends, 
ibon  became  vifible  in  the  garb  and  appearance  of 
JohnloR,  iHiich,  though  in  (bme  degree  concealed  by 
a  icholar's  gown,  and  that  we  know  is  never  deemed 
At  Icia  hooouniblc  for  being  old,  was  fo  apparent  as  to 

excito 
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faccite  pity  in  fome  that  faw  and  noticed  Kim.  Sliall  I 
be  particular^  and  relate  a  circumftance  of  his  diOxds, 
that  cannot  be  imputed  to  him  as  an  efieft  of  his  own 
esctravagance  or  irregularity^  and  confequently  reflefts 
DO  difgrace  on  his  memory  ?  He  had  firarce  any  change 
t)f  rwnent,  and>  in  a  ihort  time  after  Corbet  left  him> 
but  one  pair  of  fhoes^  and  thofe  fo  old,  that  his  feet  were 
ieen  through  them:  a  gentleman  of  his  college,  the 
&thcr  of  an  eminent*  clergyman  now  living,  diredted  a 
fervitor  one  morning  to  place  a  new  pair  at  the  door  of 
Johnfon^s  chamber,  who,^ceing  them  upon  his  firft  go* 
ing  out,  fo  far  forgot  himfelf  and  the  (pint  that  muft 
have  aftuated  his  unknown  benefaftor,  that,  mth  all 
the  indignation  of  an  infulted  man,  he  threw  them 
•vay. 

He  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  under  the  age  rf 
twenty,  when  this  imaginary  indignity  was  ofieredhim, 

#  period  of  life  at  which,  ib  far  as  concerns  the  know-^ 
ledge  of  mankind,  and  the  means  of  improving  adverfi^ 
circumftances,  every  one  has  much  to  Icam :  he  had, 
doubdefs,  before  this  time,  experienced  ^  the  proud 

♦  man's  contumely/  and  in  this  fchool  of  affliftion  might 
have  firft  had  reafon  to  fay, — 

^  Slow  rifes  worth  by  poverty  depreft/ 

his  Ipirit  was,  neverthelels,  too  great  to  fink  undejE 
this  depreflion.  His  tutor,  Jordan,  in  about  a  yearns 
ipace,  went  off  to  a  living  which  he  had  been  prefented 
to,  upon  giving  a  bond  to  refign  it  in  favour  of  a  mi-» 
nor,  and  Johnfon  became  the  pupil  of  Mr.  Adams,  a 
perlbn  of  far  fiiperior  endowments,  who  afterwards  at^ 
tained  a  dodor's  degree,  and  is  at  this  time  head  of  his 
<:oUege«   Encouraged^  by  a  change  ib  propidous  to  his 

ftudies^ 
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ftiidies^  he  profecuted  them  with  diligence,  attended 
both  public  and  private  leftures,  perfomicd  his  exer- 
ciib  with  alacrity,  and  in  ihort,  negledcd  no  means  or 
opportunides  of  improvement.  He  had  at  this  time 
a  great  emulation,  to  call  it  by  no  worfe  a  nanK,  to 
excel  his  compedtDTS  in  literature.  There  was  a  young 
gjcntleman  of  his  coUq;e,  named  Meekes,  iM^fe  exer- 
cifes  he  could  not  bear  to  hear  commended ;  and  when^ 
ever  he  declaimed  or  difputed  in  the  hall,  Johniba 
would  redre  to  the  fardieft  comer  thereof,  that  he 
might  be  out  of  the  reach  of  his  voice. 

In  this  courfe  of  learning,  his  favourite  obgefh  were 
clafiical  literature,  ethics,  and  theology,  in  the  latter 
whereof  he  laid  the  foundation  by  ftudying  the  Fa- 
diers.  If  we  nuy  judge  from  the  magnitude  of  his 
Adverfiuia,  which  I  have  now  by  me,  his  plan  for  (hidy 
was  a  very  extenfl  ve  one.  The  heads  of  fcience,  to  the 
extent  of  fix  folio  volumes,  are  copioufly  branched 
throughout  it ;  but,  as  is  generally  the  cafe  with  young 
ftudents,  the  blank  far  exceed  in  number  the  written 
leaves. 

To  fey  the  truth,  the  courle  of  his  fhidics  was  far 
from  regular :  he  read  by  fits  and  ftarts,  and,  in  the 
intervals,  digeftcd  his  reading  by  meditauon,  to  which 
he  was  ever  prone.  Neither  did  he  regard  the  hours 
of  ftudy,  farther  than  the  difcipline  of  the  college  com- 
pellcd  him.  It  was  the  practice  in  his  time,  for  a  fcr- 
vitor,  by  order  of  the  mafter,  to  go  round  to  the  rooms 
€if  the  young  men,  and  knocking  at  the  door,  to  en- 
quire if  they  were  within,  and,  if  no  anfwer  was  retum- 
edt  to  report  them  ablent :  Johnfon  could  not  endure 
this  inmifion,  and  would  frequently  be  filcnt,  when  the 
utterance  of  a  word  would  have  infured  him  from  cen* 

furej 
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ibrc ;  and,  farther  to  be  revenged  for  being  diftuibed 
when  he  was  as  profitably  employed  as  perhaps  he 
could  be,  would  join  with  others  of  the  young  men  in 
the  college  in  hunting,  as  they  called  it,  the  fervitor, 
who  was  thus  diligent  in  his  duty;  and  this  they  did 
^th  the  noife  of  pots  and  candlelticks^  fingmg  xo  the 
tune  of  Chevy-chace,  the  words  in  that  old  ballad, 

*  To  drive  the  deer  with  hound  and  horn,'  &c. 

not  feldom  to  the  endangering  the  life  and  limbs  of 
the  unfortunate  viftim. 

Thele,  and  other  fuch  levities,  marked  his  behaviour 
for  a  fhort  time  after  his  coming  to  college ;  but  h^ 
foon  convinced  thofe  about  him,  that  he  came  thithei: 
for  other  purpofes  than  to  make  fport  either  for  him- 
felf  or  them.  His  exercifes  were  applauded,  and  hi$^ 
tutor  was  not  fo  fhallow  a  man,  but  that  he  could  difco- 
ver  in  Johhfon  great  (kill  in  the  claflics,  and  alfo  a  talent 
for  Latin  verfification,  by  fuch  compofitions  as  few  of 
his  (landing  could  equal.  Mr.  Jordan  taking  advan- 
tage, therefore,  of  a  tranfgreflion  of  this  his  pupil,  the 
abfenting  himfelf  from  early  prayers,  impofcd  on  him 
for  a  vacation  exercife,  the  taflc  of  tranflating  into  Latin 
verfe  the  Mefliah  of  Mr.  Pope,  which  being  (hewn  to 
the  author  of  the  original,  by  a  fon  of  Dr.  Arbuthnot, 
then  a  gentleman-commoner  of  Chrift-church,and  bro- 
ther of  the  late  Mr.  Arbuthnot  of  the  Exchequer-office, 
was  read,  and  returned  with  this  encomium:  *  The 

*  writer  of  thb  poem  will  leave  it  a  queftion  for  pofte- 

*  rity,  whether  his  or  mine  be  the  original.'*     This 

tranflation 

•  Mr.  Pope,  in  another  inftance^  gave  a  proof  of  his  candor  and 
^pofition  to  encourage  the  cflays  of  young  men  of  genius.  When 
Smart  publilhcd  his  Latin  tranflation  of  Mr.  Pope*sodc  on  St.  CecU 
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fiaoflation  found  its  way  into  a  mifcdlany  publifhed  bf 
iiibfciiptioiMtt  Oxford^  in  the  year  i73i»  under  the 
name  (^  J.  Hufbands. 

He  had  but  litde  relifh  for  mathematical  learn^ 
ing,  and  was  content  with  fuch  a  degree  of  know« 
ledge  in  phyfics,  as  he  could  not  but  acquire  in  the 
ordinary  exercifes  of  the  place:  his  fortunes  and 
circxunftances  had  detemnincd  him  to  no  particular 
courfe  of  ftudy,  and  were  fuch  as  Icemcd  to  exclude 
him  from  every  one  of  the  learned  profeflions.  He, 
more  than  once,  figniiied  to  a  friend  who  had  been 
educated  at  the  fame  fchool  with  him,  then  at  Chrift- 
church,  and  intended  for  the  bar,  an  inclinadon  to 
die  prafticc  of  the  civil  or  the  conunon  hw ;  the  for- 
mer of  thcfc  required  a  long  courfe  of  academical  infti- 
tution,  and  how  to  fuccecd  in  the  latter,  he  had  not 
learned;*  but  his  father's  inability  to  fupport  him 

checked 

lu'i  day,  Mr.  Pope  having  read  it,  in  t  letter  to  Ncwbcry  the  pob- 
liiher  of  it  returned  hit  thanks  to  the  author,  with  an  afluranee,  that 
k  exceeded  hb  own  original.  This  h&  Newbery  himfelf  told  me^ 
and  offered  to  (hew  ne  the  fetter  in  Mr.  Pc^'s  hand- writing. 

*  In  the  two  profeflions  of  the  ci\*il  and  common  law,  a  nouble 
diierence  is  difcernible :  the  ibrmer  admits  fuch  only  as  have  had 
the  previotts  qitali£cation  of  an  amveriity  education  ;  the  latter  re- 
ceivet  all  whofe  broken  fi)rtoaes  drive,  or  a  cottftdence  in  their 
abilities  tempu  to  ieek  a  maintenance  in  it.  Men  of  low  tx* 
tradion,  domelUc  (ervants,  and  clerks  to  eminent  lawyers,  have 
become  fpecial  pleaders  and  advocates ;  and,  by  an  unreftraincd 
aboie  of  the  liberty  of  fpcech,  have  acqtdred  popularity  and  wealth. 
Aremarkable  inlbnoe  of  this  kind  occurs  in  the  acoomt  of  a  famous 
lawyer  of  the  lail  century,  lord  chief  jufKce  Saunders,  as  exhibited 
in  the  life  of  the  lord  keeper  Guilford,  Page  223. 

'  He  was  at  firft  no  bener  than  a  poor  beggar  boy,  ifnotapartfli 
«  finmdling,  without  known  parents  or  reUtioni.    He  had  found 

*  away 
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checked  tfaefe  wUhes,  and  Idt  him  to  (eek  the  nyaos 
of  a  future  fubliftence.  If  nature  could  t^  laid  to  have 
pointed  out  a  profeflion  for  him^  that  of  me  bar  ieema 
CO  have  been  it :  in  that  faculty^  his  acutenefs  and  pe^ 
netratioiH  and  above  all,  his  nervous  and  manlj^  elocu-^ 
oou,  could  fcarcely  have  failed  to  diflinguifh  him,  and 
to  have  raifed  him  to  the  higheft  honours  of  that  lucra^ 
ttve  profeifion  -,  hut,  whatever  nature  might  have  in- 
tended for  him,  fortune  feems  to  have  been  the  arbiter 
of  his  deftiny,  and  by  fhutting  up  the  avenues  to  wealth 
and  civil  honours,  to  have  left  him  todifplay  his  talents 
m  the  feveral  charaders  of  a  moralift,  a  philofopherj 
andapoet* 

The  time  of  his  continuance  at  Oxford  is  divilible 
into  two  periods,  the  former  whereof  commenced  on  the 
31ft  day  of  Oftober,  1728,  and  determined  in  Decem-* 

•  a  way  to  live  by  obfcquioufncfs,  (in  Clement*  j -Inn,  as  I  remember,) 
'  and  courting  the  attomies  clerks  for  fcraps.     The  extraordinary 

•  obferb-ance  and  diligence  of  the  boy,  made  the  fociety  willing  to 

•  do  Mm  good.  He  appeared  very  ambitious  to  leaiw  to  write ; 
'  and  one  of  the  attomies  got  a  board  knocked  Qp  at  a  window  on 

•  the  top  of  a  ftaircafe,  and  that  was  his  dclk,  where  he  (kt  and 

•  wrote  after  copies  of  court  and  other  hands  the  clerks  gave  him. 

•  He  made  himfelf  fo  expert  a  v^Titer,  that  he  took  in  bufmefs,  and 

•  earned  fome  pence  by  hackney -writing.     And  thus,  by  degrees, 

•  he  pa(hed  his  faculties,  and  fell  to  forms ;  and,  by  books  that 
'  were  lent  him,  became  an  cxquifitc  entering- clerk  :  and,  by  the 
'  Cune  courie  of  improvement  of  himfelf,  an  able  counfel,  firft  in 
'  fpecial  pleading,  then  at  large.  And,  after  he  was  called  to  the 
'  bar,  had  pra^ice  in  the  King^j  Bench  court  equal  with  any 
-there.* 

He  fucceeded  Pemberton  in  the  office  of  cHef  jufHce  of  the 
idng'i  bench,  and  died  of  an  apoplexy  and  palfy  a  (hort  time 
l>efore  the  revolution.  A  curious  delineation  of  his  perfbn  and 
character  may  be  feen  in  the  volume  above  dted. 

a  ber. 
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ber/f  729^  when>  as  appears  by  a  note  in  his  diarjr  ia 
thefe  words, ^  1729  Dec.  S.  J.  Oxonio  rcdiit/  he  left 
that  place,  the  reafbn  whereof,  was  a  failure  of  pecuniar/ 
iiipplies  from  his  father;  but  meeting  with  another 
fburce,  the  bounty^  as  it  is  fuppofed,  of  fonoeone  or 
more  of  the  members  of  the  cathedral,  he  returned^  and 
made  up  the  whole  of  his  refidence  in  the  univerficy» 
about  three  years,  during  all  which  time  his  academical 
ftudies,  though  not  orderly^  were  to  an  aftonifhingde* 
gree  intenle.  Whoever  has  perufed  Mr.  Spence's  life 
ef  Antonio  Magliabechi,  nuy  diicema  nearrefemblance 
in  their  manner  of  reading,  between  that  perlbn  and 
Johnfon :  the  former,  fays  his  author,  *  feems  never  to 

•  have  applied  himfelf  to  any  particular  ftudy.  A  paf- 

•  lion  for  reading  was  his  ruling  paflion,  and  a  prodi- 

•  gious  memory  his  great  talent :  he  read  every  book 

•  almoft  indiffercndy,  as  they  happened  to  come  into 
«  his  hands :  he  read  them  with  a  furprifing  quick- 
«  nefs,  and  yet  retained,  not  only  the  fenfc  of  what  he 

•  read,  but,  often,  all  the  words  and  the  very  manner 

•  of  fpelling  them,  if  there  was  any  thing  peculiar  of 

•  that  kind  in  any  author/ 

A  like  propcnfity  to  reading,  and  an  equal  celerity 
in  the  prafticc  dicreof,  were  obfervable  in  Johnfon  :  it 
was  wonderful  to  fee,  when  he  took  up  a  book,  with 
what  eagerncfs  he  perufed,  and  with  what  hallc  his  eye, 
for  it  has  been  related,  that  he  had  the  u(c  of  only 
one,  travelled  over  it :  he  has  been  known  to  read  a 
volume,  and  that  not  a  fmall  one,  at  a  fining  5  nor 
was  he  inferior  in  the  power  of  inemory  to  him  with 
whom  he  is  compared  :  whatever  he  read,  became  hia 
own  for  ever,  with  all  the  advantages  that  a  penetra- 
ting judgment  and  deep  reflexion  could  add  to  it,    I 

have 
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have  heard  him  repeat,  with  fcarce  a  miftake  of  a>ty>rd, 
pafl&ges  fixHii  favourite  authors,  of  three  or  four  odavo 
pages  m  length*  One  inftance  of  the  greatnels  of 
his  retentive  faculty  himlelf  has  diought  fit  to  give, 
in  his  life  of  the  Earl  of  Rochcfter,  where  may  be  feen 
a  Latin  poem  upon  Nothing,  written  by  Paflerat; 
for  the  inlertion  whereof  he  had,  as  it  is  faid,  no  other 
aid  duui  his  own  recoUeftion.  How  far  he  approved 
that  method  of  reading,  which  he  is  above  faid  to  have 
purfued,  and  what  value  he  fet  on  the  powers  of  me* 
mofy,  may  be  inferred  from  his  charadber  of  the  former 
of  thole  poibns  in  his  liv^  of  the  poets,  of  whom  he 
thus  fjpeaks: 
*  He  was  remarkable  for  the  power  of  reading 

*  with  gyeat  rapidity,  and  of  retaining  with  great 
'  fidelity  what  he  fo  eafily  coUefted.  He,  therefore, 
'  always  knew  wnat  the  prefent  queftion  required ; 

*  and  when  his  friends  cxpreffed  their  wonder  at  his 

*  acquifidons,  made  in  a  ftate  of  apparent  negligence 

*  and  drunkennefs,  he  never  difcovered  his  hours  of 

*  reading  or  method  of  ftudy,  but  involved  himfelf  in 
'  affefted  filcnce,  and  fed  his  own  vanity  with  their 
'  admiration  and  conjeftures/ 

it  is  little  lefs  than  ceruin,  that  his  own  indigence, 
and  the  inability  of  his  father  to  help  him,  palled 
Johnibn  from  the  univerfity  fooner  than  he  meant  to 
quit  it :  his  father,  either  during  his  continuance  there, 
or  pofllbly  before,  had  been  by  misfortunes  rendered 
infolvent,  if  not,  as  Johnfon  told  me,  an  aftual  bank- 
rupt. The  non-atuinment  of  a  degree,  which  after 
a  certain  ftanding  is  conferred  almoft  of  courfe,  he 
regretted  not:  it  is  true,  he  foon  felt  the  want  of 
onej  but  ample  amends  were  afterwards  made  him,  by 
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the  foluntary  grant  of  the  higheft  academical  hooowi 
that  two  of  the  moft  learned  fianinaries  in  Europe 
oould  beftow. 

The  adrantages  he  derived  from  an  unirerfitjr  edu* 
cation,  fmall  as  they  nruy  hitherto  feem,  went  a  great 
wajr  towards  fixing,  as  well  his  moni  as  his  literary 
charafter:  the  order  and  difcipline  of  a  college  life^ 
die  reading  the  bed  authors,  the  attendance  on  public 
exercifes,  the  early  cafls  to  prayer,  the  frequent  in- 
ftrudtions  from  the  pulpit,  with  all  the  other  means  of 
religious  and  moral  improvement,  had  thdr  proper 
cffe(5t ;  and  though  they  Icfr  his  natural  temper  much 
as  they  found  it,  they  begat  in  his  mind  thofe  fenti* 
oienu  of  piety  which  were  the  rule  of  his  oonduft 
throughout  his  future  life,  and  made  fo  conffncuous  a 
part  of  his  charatfter. 

He  could  not,  at  this  early  period  of  his  Kfe,  diveft 
himielf  of  an  opinion^  that  poverty  was  diigraccful ; 
and  was  very  fevere  in  his  cenfures  of  that  oeconomy 
in  both  our  unive rfities,  which  exafted  at  meals  the 
attendance  of  poor  fcholars,  under  the  leveraldenomi^ 
nations  of  iervitors  in  the  one,  and  fizers  in  the  other : 
he  thought  that  the  fcholar's,  like  the  chriftian  hfc^ 
levelled  all  diftinftions  of  rank  and  worldly  pre-emi- 
nence ;  but  in  this  he  was  miftaken :  civil  policy  had» 
long  before  his  coming  into  the  work],  reduced  the 
feveral  dafles  of  men  to  a  regular  (libordinadon,  and 
given  fervitude  its  lanAion.  The  feudal  fyftem  of 
government  throughout  Europe  had  fo  arranged  the 
feveral  orders  of  fubjcds,  d«t  the  lower  were  uni* 
fbrmly  dependent  on  the  higher ;  and  in  the  hiftory 
of  the  peerage  of  our  own  country,  we  find  the  retinues 
of  the  higher  nobility  made  up  of  the  fons  and  daug^ 

ters 
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tcrs  of  thofe  of  the  lower:  Wolfey  had  in  his  train,«arls, 
barons,  and  knights  j  and  the  founder  of  the  prclent 
Cavcndifti  family  was  his  gentleman-uftier,  at  a  falary. 
of  ten  pounds  a  year :  and,  to  juftify  the  praftice  of 
perfonal  fervitude  at  meals,  we  have  an  example  of  a 
child  waiting  on  his  parents  while  at  dinner,  in  the 
Pietas  Puerilis,  among  the  colloquies  of  Erafmus  *. 

Upon  his  leaving  the  univerfit^,  he  went  home  to 
the  houfe  of  his  father,  which  he  found  fo  nearly  filled 
with  relations,  that  is  to  fay,  the  maiden  fifters  of  his 
mother  and  uncle  Cornelius  Ford,  whom  his  father,  on 
the  deceafe  of  their  brother  in  the  fummer  of  173 1,  had 
taken  in  to  board,  that  it  would  fcarce  receive  him. 

He  brought  with  him  a  deep  fenfe  of  religion,  a  due 
reverence  for  the  national  church,  and  a  refpeft  for  its 
minifters  ;  and  thefe  he  retained,  though  he  had  been 
a  witnefs  to  the  profligacy  of  his  uncle  Ford,  which  was 
nearly  enough  to  have  effaced  all  fuch  imprelfions  from 
a  young  mind.  Having  not  then  feen,  as  we  now  do, 
ccclefi^cal  benefices  advertifed  for  fale,  and  confi- 
dcrcd  by  the  purchafers  as  lay-fees;  nor  beheld  many  of 
the  beneficed  clergy  abandoning  the  duties  of  the  cle- 
rical funftion  to  the  lowed  of  their  order,  themfelves 
becoming  gentlemen  at  large,  mixing  in  all  public 
recreations  and  amufements  f ,  neglcding  their  ftvidies 

•  Adornati  parentibas  meniu,  recito  confecrationejn :  deinde 
pr^dentibos  miniilro,  donee  jubeor  ct  ipfe  prandium  fumere. 

t  While  this  is  the  cafe,  there  can  be  very  little  hope  of  njending 
the  fitnation  of  the  inferior  clergy.  An  increafe  of  income  would 
laife  theip  to  a  condition  of  employing  fubftitutes  whom  mere  ne- 
ceffity  would  compel  to  the  performance  of  their  duty,  and  thefc 
would  have  the  (ame  reaibn  to  complain  as  thofe  who  at  prefent  are 
the  obje^  of  oar  compaflion.  In  a  word,  were  the  gradations  of 
die  dergy  to  be  multiplied,  the  moil  eflential  offices  of  their  fun6hofi 
fioald  continue,  as  they  now  are,  to  be  the  employmeni;  of  the  Iowc& 
lihtm. 
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for  cards,  preaching  the  fermons  of  others,  and  af- 
Arfting,  in  many  particulars  of  their  drcfs,  the  garb 
of  the  laity,  in  difobedience  to  the  canon  which  en- 
joins decency  of  apparel  to  minifters  * :  I  fay,  not 
having  been  a  witnefs  to  thefe  late  refinements  in 
manners,  he,  notwithftanding  the  ferocity  of  his 
temper,  reverenced  the  clergy  as  a  body  of  men, 
who  have  been  the  greateft  improvers  of  learning, 
and  to  whom  mankind  have  the  higheft  obligations  j 
but  lamented  that  the  race  was  nearly  extinft. 

As  Johnfon's  (lay  at  the  univcrfity  was  not  long 
enough  for  him  to  complete  his  ftudies,  it  is  natural 
to  fuppofe,  that  at  his  return  to  Lichfield,  he  devoted 
his  time  to  the  improvement  of  them,  and  that  having 
no  call  from  thence,  he  continued  there  till  the  death 
of  his  father,  which,  as  he  has  noted  it,  was  in  the 
month  of  December,  1731. 

Being  thus  bereft  of  the  little  fupport  his  father  was 
able  to  afford  him,  and  having,  not  only  a  profcflion, 
but  the  means  of  fubfiftcnce  to  feek,  he,  in  the  month 
of  March  1732,  accepted  of  an  invitation  to  the  office 
of  under-maftcr  or  ufher  of  a  free  grammar  fchool, 
at  Markct-Bofworth  in  l^iccfterlhire,  founded  and 
endowed  by  Sir  Wolftan  Dixie,  lord  mayor  of  Lon- 
don in  15S6,  die  upper  maftcr  whereof  was  the  reve- 
rend Anthony  Blackwall,  the  author  of  a  well-known 
book  on  the  facred  clalTics.  The  patron  of  this  femi- 
nary  was  Sir  Wolftan  Dixie,  baronet,  a  defccndant  of 
the  original  founder ;  and  the  endowment  being  very 
fmall,  Johnfon's  refidence  was  in  the  manfion-houfc  of 
Sir  Wolftan  adjacent  thereto ;  but  the  treatment  he 
received  from  this  perfon,  who,  in  the  pride  of  wealth, 
(hewed  no  regard  for  learning  or  parts,  nor  re(pe£lcd 

•  The  74th,  of  1603. 
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any  man  for  his  mental  endowments,  was  fuch  that, 
preferring  the  chance  of  the  wide  world  to  his  patro- 
nage, Johnfon,  in  the  month  of  July,  in  the  fame  year 
in  which  he  went  to  Bofworth,  rcfigned  his  office,  and 
took  leave  of  a  place,  which  he  could  never  after  Ipeak 
of  but  in  terms  of  the  utmoft  diflike,  and  even  of  ab- 
horrence. 

By  the  middle  of  June,  in  the  year  1732,  he  was 
able  to  eftimate  that  flender  pittance  which  devolved  to 
him  upon  the  deceafe  of  his  father;  the  amount  whereof 
I  find  afcertained  by  a  memorandum  in  his  diary,  which, 
as  it  is  defcriptive  of  his  circumftances  at  the  time,  I 
here  tranflate,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  have  in- 
ferted  verbatim. 

1732,  June  15, 1  laid  by  eleven  guineas ;  on  which 
day  I  received  all  of  my  father's  efFeds  which  I  can 
hope  for  till  the  death  of  my  mother,  (which  I  pray 
may  be  late),  that  is  to  fay,  twenty  pounds ;  fo  that  I 
have  my  fortune  to  make,  and  care  muft  be  taken, 
that  in  the  mean  time,  the  powers  of  my  mind  may 
not  grow  languid  through  poverty,  nor  want  drive  me 
into  wickednefs*. 

In  the  month  of  June  in  the  following  year,  1733, 
I  find  him  refident  in  the  houfe  of  a  perfon  named 
Jarvis,  at  Birmingham,  where,  as  he  has  noted  in  his 
diary,  he  rendered  into  Englifh  from  the  French,  a 
voyage  to  Abyflinia,  which  has  fince  appeared  to  be 
that  of  Padre  Jerome  Lobo,  a  Portuguefe  Jcfuit,  with 

•  *  173*>  Junii  15,  Undccim  aureo?  depofui,  quo  diequicqcid 

*  ante  xnatris  funus,  (quod  ferum  fit  prccor),  de  patcrnis  bonis 

*  fperare  licet,  viginti  icilicet  libras,  accepi.  Ufquc  adeo  mihi  mca 
'  fortuna  fingenda  eil  iiiterea>  ne  paupertatc  vires  anitni  languef^ 
^  cant,  ne  in  Bagitia  egeflas  adigat,  cavendum. 
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the  additions  of  Monf.  I'Abbc  Lc  Grande  vci^ 
curious  and  entertainingj  of  which  the  following  b  a 
charader : 

It  contains  a  narration  of  the  endeavours  of  a  com^ 
pany  of  miflionarics  of  the  author's  country  to  unifc 
the  Abyflins  to  the  church  of  Rome.  It  was  tranfla- 
ted  from  the  original  Portugucfe  into  French  by  I'Abb^ 
Le  Grand,  who,  as  Lobo  had  extended  it  no  farther  than 
his  own  concern  in  the  miflion,  continued  it  down  to 
the  time  when  the  Jefuits  were  finally  driven  out  of 
^Ethiopia,  with  the  addition  of  fifteen  diflertations  on 
fubje£b  relating  to  the  hiftory,  antiquities,  government, 
religion,  manners,  and  natural  hiftory  of  Abyflinia,  and 
other  countries  mentioned  by  the  original  author. 

The  preface,  which  bears  ftronger  marks  of  John- 
fon's  hand  than  any  part  of  the  work,  is  calculated  to 
attract  attention  and  credit :  it  commends  the  unaflftA- 
ed  fimplicity  of  the  original  narrative,  and  the  learn- 
ing of  M.  Le  Grand  i  it  acknowledges  the  omiflions 
and  deviations  which  the  trandator  thought  it  prudent 
to  make,  and  it  apologizes  for  any  defefts  that  may 
be  difcovercd.  Johnfon's  difquifitive  propenfity  juft 
dawns  in  an  obfervation  on  the  erroneous  method  of 
the  Roman  church,  in  making  converts ;  but  there  is 
nodiing  ftriking  in  the  compofition. 

Were  we  to  reft  our  judgment  on  internal  evidence, 
Johnfon's  clairp  to  the  title  of  trandator  of  this  work 
wotild  be  difputable  j  it  has  fcarce  a  feature  refembling 
him :  the  language  is  as  fimple  and  nnornamented  as 
John  Bunyan's;  the  ftyle  is  far  from  elegant,  and 
fometimes  it  is  not  even  correft.  Thefe  circumftan- 
ces,  together  with  frrquent  miftakes  and  various 
orthography,  would  almoft  dagger  our  belief,  but 
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that  we  hsrc  the  authority  c^  Johnfon  himTelf  torelf 
on,  who  often  acknowledged  it  for  his  own. 

As  this  voyage  to  Abyflinia,  nocwithftanding  the* 
country  and  manners  it  defcribes  are  wonderful  and 
intereftii^  has  not  been  (b  much  noticed  as  Johnfon's 
later  and  original  productions,  it  may  not  be  thou^ 
impertinent  to  give  the  outline  of  the  relation. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  levcnteenth  century, 
the  then  reigning  emperor  of  Abyf&nia,  for  confidera* 
dons  that  (ayoured  nnore  of  good  policy  than  of  religi- 
on, became  a  convert  to  the  church  of  Rome :  many  of 
his&bjeAs  had  followed  his  example  s  and  the  nttfli- 
onaries  already  in  die  country  were  in  want  of  co-ad- 
jutors  to  extend  their  progrels.  Padre  Jerome  Lobo, 
who  was  then  employed  in  the  Eaft-Indian  miflion  at 
Goa,  was  one  deputed  to  this  enterprife,  which,  at 
length,  proved  too  much  for  Romifh  zeal  and  Jefuitical 
dexterity. 

With  much  difficulty  he  and  his  companions  reach- 
ed and  got  footing  in  the  empire,  where  they  had  to 
endure  a  climate  rendered  by  exceflive  heats  and  rains 
peftiferous,  and  to  engage  in  perilous  journics  acrofs 
deiarts  infefted  by  banditti,  in  perpetual  fear  of  them 
and  of  wildbeafk,  the  tokens  of  whofc  depredations 
marked  their  way.  When  they  arrived  at  the  habita- 
tions of  the  people,  their  dangers  were  changed,  but 
not  diminilhed;  ibmetimes  they  could  not  obtain 
provifions,  and  at  odiers,  were  confined  to  their  houfes 
by  die  dread  of  aflaffinadon.  Thofe  who  were  to  b% 
their  difdples,  profefTed,  it  is  true,  a  fuperititious 
rcli^on,  in  Ibme  parts  Judaical,  in  many  others  re* 
frmhlingthatof  the  church  of  Rome  -,  but  it  had  had 
litdc  eSeft  on  their  minds :  nx>ral  virtues  they  had 
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fcarcdy  any ;  in  fecial  affcftions  they  were  miferabl^ 
deficient^  and  their  approaches  to  civilization  and  elc* 
gance  were  on  a  level  with  thofc  of  their  fouthcm 
neighbours  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

But  labour  and  patience  produced  in  time,  a  hope 
that  the  milfion  would  not  be  fruitlefs :  the  number  of 
their  profelytcs  was,  at  one  period,  fo  great,  that  the 
corporal  ftrength  of  the  fathers  was  exhaufted  in 
the  exhortations  previous  to  baptifm.     *  We  erefted 

*  our  tent,'  fays  Lobo,  *  and  placed  our  altar  under 

*  fome  great  trees,  for  the  benefit  of  the  ihade  j  and 

*  every  day  before  fun-rifing,  my  companion  and  I 

*  b^an  to  catechife  and  inftruft  thefe  new  catholics^ 

*  and   ufed  our  utmoft  endeavours  to   make  them 

*  abjure  their  errors.     When  we  were   weary  with 

*  fpeaking,  we  placed  in  ranks  thofe  who  were  fuffi- 

*  ciendy  inftrufted,  and  pafling  through  them  with 

*  great  veflcls  of  water,  baptized  them  according  to 

*  the  form  prefcribed  by  the  church.    As  their  num* 

*  ber  was  very  great,  we  cried   aloud — thofe  of  this 

*  rank  are  named  Anthony — tboje  of  that  rank  Peter  ;^ 

*  and  did  the  fame  among  the  women,  whom  we  fc- 

*  parated  from  among  the  men.     We  then  confeflcd 

*  them,  and  admitted  them  to  the  communion.     After 

*  mafs  we  applied  ourfelves  again  to  catechife,  to  in- 

*  ftrudl,  and  receive  the  renunciation  of  their  errors, 

*  fcarce  allowing  ourfelves  time  to  make  a  fcanty  meal, 

*  which  we  never  did  more  than  once  a  day.* 

Zeal  equal  to  this,  and  rifing  in  proportion  to  the 
oppofition  it  met  with,  did  thefe  pious  fathers  exercife 
during  nine  years  that  they  remained  in  Abyfllnia. 
Their  fuccefs  was  various  and  fluduating ;  fometinnfs 
\f  gave  them  groimd  to  hope  that  all  would  be  con* 

verted. 
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fliewn  tham :  at  Suaqumi,  an  iflaod  ia  the  Red  Sea, 
ttnm  of  ranibm  were  propofcd  to  thcnij  whidi» 
tlioi]^  eiorbitant^  thqr  were  forced  to  accept  i  aa4i 
after  flim>untiiig  many  obftacles  and  perils,  that  piurt 
€f  the  mtflion  with  which  Lobo  was  engag^,  returned 
toGoa. 

The  revenge,  which  it  was  reported  in  Abytfiaia, 
the  court  of  Portugal  meditated,  rendered  a  people 
naturally  inhuman,  ferocious  :  the  remaining  mifliofw 
aricft  experienced  ftill  harder  fate  than  Lobo  and  bia 
companiom ;  many  were  put  to  death,  and  the  whole 
paternity  fo  con^etely  extirpated,  that,  after  maiif 
efforts,  all  attempts  to  make  a  catholic  people  of  the 
Abyfllns  were  abandoned,  as  chinurrieal  and  im^ 
practicable. 

The  diflferutions  at  the  end  of  this  work,  and 
which  Johnibn  feems  to  eilinute  highly,  contain  va^ 
riety  of  information  and  controveriial  learning,  par* 
ticularly  refpeding  the  difference  between  the  church 
that  fent  the  miflion,  and  that  which  received  it,  mid 
poini  out  very  clearly  the  inutility  of  endeavours 
ftHinded  on  the  principles  of  the  Jefuits. 

Having  complctcil  this  tranflation,  which  I  con- 
jedure  he  was  paid  for  by  fome  bookfeller  of  Birming- 
ham, who  publiihed  it  in  an  octavo  volume,  Johnfon, 
in  February  1733-41  left  that  place,  and  returned  » 
Lichikkl,  from  whence,  in  the  month  of  Auguft  (ol^ 
lowing,  he  iflued  a  propofal,  foliciting  a  fubfcnption 
to  an  cditkm  of  Politian's  Poems  *,  with  this  titlej 
*  Angeli  Policiani  Poemau  Latina,  quibus  notas,  cum 

*  The  propafrl  nodfict»  than  rubrcriptions  w-ould  be  taken  in 
^N.  [Nathiuuel]  Johafen,  who  had  fticcccdcd  to  hi|  father*^ 

•  Hiftorit 
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^  Hiftoria  Latins  Poefeos  a  Petrarchae  sevo  ad  Poll* 
^  tiani  tempora  deduAa,  et  Vita  Pplitiani  fyfius  quam 
'  antehac  enarrata^  addidit  Sam.  JohofoA/  The  bqol( 
was  to  be  contained  and  printed  in  diirty  ofbavo  fheets, 
and  delivered  at  the  price  of  five  fhiUingt  s  but  not 
meeting  with  fufficient  encouragement,  Johnlbn  drop* 
ped  the  defign. 

From  the  above  particulars  it  evidendy  appears 
that  he  had  entertained  ^  refolution  to  depend  for  z 
livelihood  upon  what  he  (hould  bq  able,  eithej  in  the 
way  of  original  compolidon,  or  tranflation,  or  in  cditT 
ing  the  works  of  celebrated  authors,  to  procure  by 
his  ftudies,  and,  in  Ihort,  to  become  aii  author  by 
profel&on  i  an  occupation,  which,  thovigh  it  may,  ia 
fbme  views  of  it,  be  deemed  mercenary,  as  adapting 
itielf  to  particular  occafions  and  conjunftures,  nay,  tQ 
the  interefts,  paflions  and  prejudices,  and  even  hu- 
mours of  mankind,  has  yet  fome  illuftrious  examples, 
at  leaft  in  our  times,  to  juftify  it.  It  is  true,  that  many 
perfons  diftinguifli  between  thofe  writings  which  arc 
the  efFcfk  of  a  natural  impulfe  of  genius,  and  thofe 
other  that  owe  their  exiftence  to  interefted  motives, 
and,  being  tjie  offspring  of  another  parent,  may,  in 
fome  fenfe,  be  faid  to  be  illegitimate  i  but,  Johnfon 
knew  of  no  fuch  diflindbion,  and  would  never  acqui- 
efcc  in  it  when  made  by  others :  on  the  contrary,  I 
have,  more  than  once,  heard  him  aflert,  that  he  knew 
of  no  genuine  motive  for  writing,  other  than  nc- 
ceffity. 

In  the  proiecudon  of  this  his  defign,  he,  in  the 

year,  1734,  made  a  tender  of  afTiftance  to  Cave,  the 

editor,  printer,   and  publifher  of  the    Gentleman's 

Magazines  a  man  of  whom  I  fl\all  hereafter  have 

3  {rec\Mti& 
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frequent  occafion  to  fpeak.  The  letter  of  Jcrfmfbn 
to  Cave,  on  this  occadon,  is  yet  extantj  and  is  here 
given  as  a  literary  curiofity  : 

•  Sir,  Nov.  25,  1734. 

'  As  you  appear  no  Icfs  fenfiblc  than  your  readers, 

*  of  thedefeftofyour  poetical  article,  you  will  not  be 
'  difpleafed,  if,  in  order  to  the  improvement  of  it,  ,1 

*  communicate  to  you  thefentimcntsofa  per(bn,wIio 
'  will  undertake,  on  reafonable  terms,  fooiedmcs  to 

*  fill  a  column. 

^  His  opinion  is,  that  the  public  would  not  give  you 
«  a  bad  reception,  if,  befide  the  current  wit  of  the 
^  month,  which  a  critical  examination  would  generally 

*  reduce  to  a  narrow  compafs,   you  admitted,  not 

*  only  poems,  infcriptions,  &c.  never   printed  bc- 

*  fore,  which    he  will  fometimes  fupply  you  with, 

*  but  likewife  (hort  literary  differtations  in  Latin  or 

*  Englifh,  critical  remarks  on  authors  ancient  or  mo- 

*  dern,  forgotten  poems  thatdeferve  revival,  or  loofe 

*  pieces,  like  Floyer's,  worth  prcferving.     By  this 

*  method,  your  Literary  Article,  for  fo  it  mi^t  be 
«  called,  will,  he  thinks,  be  better  recommended  to 

*  the  public,  than  by  low  jcfts,  aukward  buffoonery, 

*  or  the  dull  fcurrilities  of  either  party. 

«  If  fuch  a  correfpondcnce  will  be  agreeable  to  you, 
«  be  pleafcd  to  inform  me,  in  two  pods,  what  die  con- 

*  ditions  are  on  which  you  (hall  expeft  it.  Your  late 
«  offer*  gives  me  no  reafon  to  diftruft  your  generoficy. 
«  If  you  engage  in  any  literary  projefts  befides  this 

•Apriicorftftypoiiaasfcr  tlic  bet  poem  •  on  Iifc.I>cilk« 
jiri|PMil^  HctTOiaadHdL* 

papcr^ 
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*  paper^I  have  other  defigns  to  impart,  if  I  could  be 
'  fecure  from  having  others  reap  the  advantage  of 
'  what  I  ihould  hint. 

*  Your  letter,  by  being  direded  to  S.  Smith,  to  be 
'  left  at  die  Caftle  in  Birmingham,  Warwickfliire,  will 

*  reach  • 

*  Your  humble  fcrvant/  * 

To  this  letter  Cave  returned  an  anfwer,  dated  ad 
December  following,  wherein  he  accented  the  fervioes 
of  Jdmibn,  and  retained  him  as  a  correfpondent  and 
a  contributor  to  his  Magazine. 

This  correfpondence  exjubits  a  view  of  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine  in  its  rudiments,  and  may  excite  a 
ciiriofity  in  the  patrons  thereof,  to  trace  back  to  its 
origin  the  publication  of  a  mifcellany,  the  fame  where- 
of has  extended  itfelf  to  the  moft  remote  parts  of  the 
literary  world.  Hiftories  of  the  learned  men  of  mo- 
dem times,  and  fhort  abridgments  of  their  works,  as 
alio  luch  pieces  as  for  their  brevity  required  feme 
vehicle  to  convey  them  to  pofterity,  it  has  been  the 
pra&ice  of  foreign  countries,  in  their  memoirs,  and  of 
univerlidesand  academies,  in  their  afts  andtranfaftions, 
to  give.  The  hiftorical  and  memorable  diurnal  events 
of  the  pafling  times>  have  alfo  been  recorded  in  publi- 
cations varioufly  denominated,  particularly,  in  a  work, 
endtled  the  Political  State  of  Great  Britain,  begin- 
ning with  the  year  171 1,  and  compiled  by  the  well 
known  Abel  Boyer.  In  this  are  contained  debates 
and  ipeeches  in  parliament ;  and  alfo,  abftradts  of  po- 

•  This  letter,  and  Cavc'i  aniwer  to  it,  may  fcnrc  to  refute  an 
afertioD  in  an  anooymoiis  account  of  Johnibn's  life,  that  he  was  in* 
trodnced  to  the  acqnaintance  of  Cave  by  Savage. 
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litica)  pamphlets  i  but  of  a  ivork  that  fliould  com^^ 
l^hend  imdligencc  of  both  thefe  kindsj  vnt  kmhr 
of  no  cxeinplar  in  this  country^  caiiief  than  the  year 
1716,  when  an  eflbf  towards  iuch  a  one  was  tnjde 
in  the  publication  of  a  book,  entitled  The  Hiftorical 
Regifter,  containing,  an  impartial  relation  of  all  tratif- 
anions  fofeigli  and  domeftic>  by  a  body  of  nncnj 
from  whom  few  would  have  expefted  any  thing  of  the 
kmd.  In  fhort>  the  editors  of  the  Hiftorical  MegilUr, 
were  the  members  of  a  fbdery,  aflbciated  iheioi  di4 
year  abore-mentioned,  fot  the  purpofe  of  infintadi 
from  fire,  which,  from  the  badge  aflbmed  by  them^ 
obtained  the  denomination  of  the  Sun-ffie-Offiee,  and 
is  ftill  fubfifting  in  a  fkmrifliing  ftafe.  One  of  iM 
managing  peribns  ill  this  (bcietyi  Was,  if  myihfomtaH 
don  mifleaKls  me  not,  a  rtian  of  the  naitle  of  Po*ey^ 
who,  by  the  Way,  was  a  great  impretver  of  that  t4eM 
prt^eft,  the  Penny  Poft,*  and  died  within  my  memory. 
Having  a  fcheming  head,  a  plauiibte  tongM^,  and  a 
ready  pen,  he  prevailed  on  his  felk^-members  to  un- 
dertake the  above  publication,  foreign  as  it  was  M 
the  nature  of  their  inftitution.  In  Strype's  continuadott 
of  Stow's  Survey,  I  find  the  ftrflowing  article  refpeA-* 
ing  this  (bciety :  '  All  perfons  taking  out  policies  f&t 

*  infurance,  muft  pay  two  (hillings  and  fix-pence  pef" 

*  quarter ;  and,  befides  their  infurance,  ftiaU  have  E. 
'  book,  called  the  Hiftorical  RegHler,  left  every  quarfeaf^ 

*  at  their  houfe/ 

The  Hiftorical  Regifter  gave  aMb  an  aecotmt  of  thff 
proceedings  of  Psrlisment :  the  firft  volume  cootstlni 

*  'fke  original  ittfcmw  tketcof  wit  one  Mr.  Dockwn^  t  dli* 
cai  of  iiiek  cMienoe,  tiMU  lie  aood  lor  tte  dBce  of  VkmAmUim^ 
agaioH  Sir  Wm.  Faiakcrltjr^ 

the 
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Ac  fycccbm  in  bach  hou£t$^  cm  the  debtte  on  the 
Squnmid  BQi  1  but^  fagmt  b  the  audoii  obferv«d 
in  diawiiig  them  up,  diat  none  of  tfaafe  in  the  Houfo 
^  Lonk  are  appropriated,  ocfaerwife^  thas  bjr  Ibdl 
words  as  thefe :  '  A  noble  Duke  ftood  1^,  and  fiid/ 
'  This  Ipeech  was  aniwered  bjr  a  Noitiiem  Peer/  and 
other  fiichTs^iiedefignadofis.  Inthofein  dieHovft 
ofCommonSy  the  names  of  the  Qieakers,  Mr.Siiip|M»i 
Mr.l^mpdeoy  SirRkhaniSflede^aiidothecsare^ 
reii»  wkfaout  any  artifices  of  concealment. 

Tfass  pid)lication  was  comiiiiied  to  the  fear  ijffp 
indofivc^  and  mafr  be  fiippofed  to  hare  been  fiqxa^ 
ibded  bfdie  Gentleman's  Maga^n^  which  was  thett 
rifing  Toy  fidt  in  its  repntanon. 

Fran  dieHiftorical  Re^fter  die  hint  was  taken,  of 
a  puhBcasion,  entitled  The  Grub-ftreet  Joumalj^ 
wfaidi»  befidesabrief  account  of  public  occurreHcesi 
fonftiinfd  criticifins  and  cenfures  of  doll  and  profane 

*  Mwrirai  it  often  made*  in  tke  Daadad  and  oiker  faaddra 

hooks,  of  Grnb-ftreet  writers  and  Gmb-fttfect  puMicaQom»  hm.  tht 

tennsare  little  undcrflood:  tiie  foUowiiif  lufloric%i|  hB.  will  explaia 

tihesB :   Daring  the  nforpadon,  a  prodigioiis  number  of  iedidous 

^md  tteBent  panpbkts  and  papers,  tending  to  exasperate  the  pedc- 

pl«9  iBd  cwrfafr  the  conlbfion  in  Which  the  na&«  was  involved* 

vvcrc  frost  tiae  to  time  psbliflicd.     Theauthanof  thefe  wd«,  fir 

^ht  noft  part,  men  whofe  indigent  circamftances  compelled  them 

to  five  in  the  faburbs  and  moft  obicnre  parts  of  the  town  ;  Gmb- 

fircet  dien  aboonded  with  mean  and  old  houfes,  which  were  let  6nft 

ia  lodgisgs,  at  knr  rents,  to  ptrfims  of  d&  Mcnption,  wMe  oecu- 

faaom  wm  dbe  pahiiflimg  aaosTmoat  trmion  aad  (hmdcr.    One 

cf  the  original  inbabitams  of  this  £reet  wa&  Fox  the  Martyrologift* 

wiio,  during  his  abode  there,  wrote  Ids  Ads  and  Monuments.     It 

was  alio  rendered  hmoas  by  having  been  the  dwelling-place  of  Mr« 

Henry  Welby,  sgentleriUHiofwhoAit  is  related  in  a  printed  nar- 

ntive  that  he  lived  there  forty  yean  without  being  feen  of  asy^ 
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or  immonl  books  ind  pamphlets,  as  alio,  original 
eflays  and  letters  to  die  editors.  The  chief  conduftors 
of  it,  were.  Dr.  John  Martyn,  then  a  young  phyfidan, 
afterwards  |Mofeflbr  of  botany  in  the  univcrfity  of  Cam* 
bridge,  and  Dr.  Ruffd,  alfi>  a  phyfician;  die  former  af- 
filmed  the  name  Barius,  and  the  latter  Manmis.  Its  firft 
publication  was  in  January,  1730,  and  it  meeting  widi 
encouragement.  Cave  projeded  an  improvement  there- 
on in  a  pamphlet  of  his  own,  and  in  the  following  year 
gave  to  the  woild  the  firft  number  of  the  Gendeman's 
^iagazine,  with  a  notification  that  the  fame  would 
be  continued  monthly,  incurring  thereby  a  charge  of 
pla^arifin,  which,  as  he  is  laid  to  have  confefled  it, 
we  nuy  fuppofe  he  did  not  look  upon  as  criminal  \ 
\  Johnibn  had  not  by  his  letter,  herein  before  infatcd, 
(b  attached  himfelf  to  Cave,  as  not  to  be  at  liberty  to 
enter  into  a  clofer  engagqnent  with  any  other  perfbn : 
he,  therefore,  in  1736,  made  overtures  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Budworth,  then  mafter  of  the  gnuiunar  fchool 
at  Brerewood,  in  Staffbrdihire,  and  who  had  been 
bred  under  Mr.  Blackwall,  at  Market  Bofworth,  to 
become  his  afliftant ;  but  Mr.  Budworth  thought  him* 
felf  under  a  nccefllty  of  declining  them,  from  an  ap» 
prehenfion  that  thofe  convuUive  motions  to  which 
Johnfon  through  life  was  fubjeA,  might  render  him 
an  object  of  imitadon,  and  pofTibly  of  ridicule,  with  hb 
pupils. 

It  may  be  rennembered  that  in  a  preceding  page, 
Jcrfmlbn  is  faid  to  have  refidcd  for  fome  months,  in 
die  year    17349   in  the  houfe  of  a   pcrfon   named   # 

*  IfoMin  of  the  fcdety  of  Gnb^bcct.  Prt£ice,  page  xiL 
ttfe^ 

Jarvis» 
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Juiris,  at  Birmingham.     To  this  circiimftance,  by  a 
conjcftiire  not  improbable,  may  be  referred  an  impor- 
t4nt  event  of  his  life.  At  that  time  there  dwelt  at  Bir- 
mingham a  widow,  the  relift  of  Mr.  Porter  a  mercer, 
who  dying,  left  her,  if  not  well  jointured,  fo  provided 
{or,  as  made  a  match  with  her  to  a  man  in  Johnibn's 
circumftances  defirable :  report  fays,  (he  was  rather 
advanced  in  years ;  it  is  certain  that  (he  had  a  fon  and 
daughter  grown  up  j  the  former  was  in  the  laft  war  a 
capuin  in  the  navy,  and  his  filter,  lately  dead,  inherited 
from  him  a  handfome  fortune,  acquired  in  the  courfc 
irfa  long  fervice.  Of  her  perfonal  charms  little  can  now 
be  remembered:  Johnfon  has  celebrated  them  in  an  in- 
fcription  on  her  tomb  at  Bromley ;  but,  confidering  his 
infinnity,  and  admitting  the  truth  of  a  confcffion,  faid 
to  have  been  made  by  him,  that  he  never  faw  *  the 
*  human  face  divine,'  it  may  be  queftioned,  whether 
himfelf  was  ever  an  eye-witnefs  to  them.     The  in- 
fi:ripti6n  further  declares  her  to  have  been   of  tlie 
.family  of  Jarvis,  and  gives  colour  to  a  fuppofition 
that  (he  was  either  a  fiftcr  or  other  relation  of  the 
Jarvis  above-mentioned. 

With  this  perfon  he  married,  his  age  being  dien 
about  twenty-ievcn.  Her  fortune,  which  is  conjeitured 
to  have  been  about  eight  hundred  pounds,  placed  him 
in  a  flate  of  affluence,  to  which  before  he  had  been  a 
(banger.  He  was  not  fo  imprudent  as  to  think  it 
an  inexhauftable  mine  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  reflcftcd 
on  the  means  of  improving  it.  His  acquifitions  at 
fchool  and  at  the  univerfity,  and  the  improvement 
he  had  made  of  his  talents  in  the  ftudy  of  the  Frengh 
and  Italian  languages,  qualified  him,  in  an  eminent 
degree,  for  an  inftrudor  of  youth  in  clafucai  litera- 
VoL.  L  D  ture; 
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cure;  and  the  reputation  of  his  father^  and  die  ctm-^ 
nedions  he  had  formed  in  and  about  Lichfield; 
pcnnted  out  to  him  a  fair  prdfpef):  cff  fucceeding  lA 
that  ufefui  profeflion. 

There  dwelt  in  the  above-mentioned  city,  a  vcrf 
refpe^lable  gendeman,  Mr.  Gilbert  Wahnlley,  regifte<^ 
of  the  eccledaftical  court  of  the  biftiop  thereof^  vb 
whofe  houfe,  in  his  fchool  and  alfo  in  his  univerfit^ 
vacations,  Johnfon  was  a  Welcome  gteft :  the  Cmtt 
peribn  was  alfo  a  friencfof  captain  Garrick,  ¥rho(  bad 
tor  fomc  time  been  refident  at  Lichfield,  and,  by  con^ 
iequence,  of  Mr.  JOavid  Garrick,  his  fon.  His  eha** 
rader  is  fo  well  pourtrayed  by  Jobnfoft,  and  reprefait* 
in  fuch  lively  colours  his  friendlhip  for  him^  that  ic 
would  be  injufttce  to  omit  the  infcrtion  of  it^  as  givefl 
in  die  life  of  Edmurtd  Smith :— ^ 

«  Of  Gilbert  Walmfley,  thvs  prefenfed  to  my  mind, 

*  let  me  indulge  myfclf  in  the  remembrance.   I  knew 

*  him  very  early  i  he  was  one  of  the  firft  friends  that 
'  literature  procured  me  i  and,  I  hope  that^  at  leall^ 

*  my  gratitude  made  me  worthy  of  his  notice^ 

*  He  was  of  an  advanced  age,  and  I  was  only  not 

*  a  boy;  yet,  he  never  received  my  notions  with  con- 
«  tempt«  He  was  a  whigj  with  all  the  virulence  nnd 
«  nulcvolencc  of  his  party;  yet  difference  of  opinion 

*  did  not  keep  us  apart  s  I  honoured  him^  and  he  eo* 

*  dured  me. 

*  He  had  mingled  with  the  gay  world,  withotst 

*  exemption  from  its  vices  or  its  follies,  but  had  ne* 

*  ver  ncglefted  the  cultivation  of  his  mind  i  his  belief 

*  of  revelation  was  unfhaken ;  his  learning  preferved 

*  his  principles;  he  grew  firft  regular,  and  ifacn 
'*  pious. 

'  liia 
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^  His ftudi^ had  been foyarbuS)  that  I  am  notable 
^  to  name  a  man  of  equal  knowledge.  His  acquain- 
^  tance  widi  books  .was  greati  and  what  he  did  not 
^  ihmiediately  know,  he  could  at  leaft  tell  where-  to 
^  find.  Such  was  his  amplitude  of  learning,  and  fuch 
^  his  copioufnefs  of  communication,  that  it  may  be 

*  doubted  whether  a  day  now  pafles,  in  which  I  hare 

*  not  fome  advantage  from  his  friendfhip. 

*  At  this  man's  table  I  enjoyed  many  chearful  and 
'  inftruftiye  hours,  with  companions,  fuch  as  are  not 

*  often  found  i  with  one  who  has  lengthened,  and  one 

*  who  has  gladdened  life ;   with   Dr.  James,  whofe 

*  fldll  in  phyfic  will  be  long  remembered ;  and  with 

*  David  Garrick,  whom  I  hoped  to  have  gratified  with 

*  this  charafter  of  our  common  friend  :  but  what  arc 

*  the  hopes  of  man  !  I  am  difappointed  by  that  fboke 

*  of  dcadi,  which  has  ecliplcd  the  gaiety  of  nations, 
^  and  impovo-iihed    the  public  (lock  of   harmlefs 

*  pleafure.' 

The  benevolent  perfon,  fb  gratefully  remembered 
in  the  above  encomium,  knowing  the  abilities  of 
Johnibn,  encouraged  him  in  his  defign  of  becoming 
a  teacher  of  literature :  he  fuggcfted  to  him  the  taking 
a  large  houfe,  fituate  in  a  place  adjacent  to  Lichfield  ^ 
nrhich,  however  the  name  of  it  be  fpelt,  the  common 
people  call  Edjal :  thither  Johnibn  went,  and  with  him 
young  Garrick,  who,  though  he  had  been  educated  in 
Lichfield  fchool,  and  was  then  near  eighteen  years  old^ 
having  been  diverted  in  the  courle  of  his  Ihidies  by  a 
call  to  Lifbon,  flood  in  need  of  improvement  in  the 
Ladn  and  French  languages. 

The  placmg  Garrick  under  the  tuition  of  Johnfbn, 
was  an  aft  of  Mr.  Walmfley's,  and  rcfembles  that 

D  2  politic 
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politic  device  of  country  houfc- wives,  the  placing  one 
egg  in  the  neft  of  a  hen  to  induce  her  to  lay  nnore  :  it 
fucceeded  fo  far,  as  to  draw  from  the  families  of  the 
neighbouring  gentry  a  few  pupils,  and  among  the 
reft,  a  fon  of  Mr.  Offley,  of  StaffbnUhire ;  a  name, 
chat  for  centuries  pad,  may  be  traced  in  the  hiftory  and 
records  of  that  county.  But,  fo  adverfe  were  his 
fortunes  in  this  early  period,  that  this  well-planned 
fcheine  of  a  fettlement  difappointed  the  hopes  of 
Johnfon  and  his  friends  j  for,  neither  his  own  abilities, 
nor  the  patronage  of  Mr.  Walmflcy,  nor  the  exertions 
of  Mrs.  Johnfon  and  her  relations,  fucceeded  farther 
than  to  produce  an  acceflion  of  about  five  or  fix  pupils  j 
fo  that  his  number,  at  no  time,  exceeded  eight,  and  ot 
thofe  not  all  were  boarders. 

After  waiting  a  reafonable  time  in  hopes  of  more 
pupils,  Johnfon,  finding  they  came  in  but  flowly, 
had  recourfc  to  the  ufual  method  of  raifing  a  fchool. 
In  the  year,  1736,  he  advertifed  the  inftrufting  young 
gentlen^en  in  die  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  by  him* 
felf,  at  his  houfc,  dcfcribing  it  near  Lichfield.*  That 
this  notification  failed  of  its  end,  we  can  fcarce  wonder, 
if  we  refleft,  that  he  was  little  more  than  twenty-fcven 
years  of  age  when  he  publifhed  it,  and  that  he  had 
not  the  vanity  to  profefs  teaching  all  fciences,  nor  the 
effrontery  of  thofe,  who,  in  thcfe  more  modem  times, 
undertake,  in  private  boarding-fchools  to  qualify 
young  men  for  holy  orders. 

*  The  fbllomng  u  the  advcrtiremcnt  which  he  publifhed  upoa 
the  occaison  : — '  At  E6ul,  near  Lichfield,  in  Sta£R>rd(hire,  young 
'  gentlemen  are  boarded, and  taught  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages 
f  by  SAMUiL  Johnson.'  Vide  Gem.  Mag.  for  1736,  Page 418. 
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By  means  of  a  paper  which  I  have  now  before  me, 
I  am  able  to  fumifh,  what  I  take  to  have  been  his  me- 
thod or.  plan  of  inflitution ;  and,  as  it  may  be  deemed 
a  curk)fity,  and  may  ferve  the  purpofe  of  future  in- 
firudors  of  youth,  I  here  infert  it : 

When  the  introduftion  or  formation  of  nouns  and 
verbs  is  perfeftly  mattered,  the  pupils  learn 

Corderius,  by  Mr.  Clarke ;  beginning  at  the  fame 
time  to  tranflate  out  of  his  introdudtion.  They*thcn 
proceed  to 

Erafinus,  reading  him  with  Clarke's  tranflation. 
Thefe  books  form  the  iirft  clafs. 
Clais  II.  Read  Eutropius  and  Cornelius  Nepos,  or 
Juftin  with  the  tranflation.  The  firft  clals 
to  repeat  by  memory,  in  the  morning,  the 
rules  they  had  learned  before ;  and,  in  the 
afternoon,  the  Latin  rules  of  the  nouns  and 
verbs.  They  are  alfo,  on  Thurfdays  and 
Saturdays  to  be  examined  in  the  rules  they 
have  learned. 

The  fecond  clafs  does  the  lame  while  in 
Eutropius  ;  afterwards,  they  are  to  get  and 
repeat  the  irregular  nouns  and  verbs;  and 
alfo,  the  rules  for  making  and  fcanning 
verfes,  in  which  they  are  to  be  examined 
as  the  firft  clafs. 
Qafc  III.  Read  Ovid's  Metamorphofes  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  Casfar's  Commentaries  in  the 
afternoon.  Continue  the  Latin  rules  till 
they  are  perfedt  in  them.  Proceed  then 
to  Leeds's  Greek  Grammar,  and  are  ex-, 
amined  as  before. 

D  3  They 
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They  then  proceed  to  Virgil,  beginnii^ 
at  the  fame  nmc  to  compofe  themes  and 
vcrfes,*  and  learn  Greek,  and  fix)m  thence 
pafs  on  to  Horace,  Terence^  and  Salluft. 
The  Greek  authors  afterwards  read  are,  firft, 
thofe  in  the  Attic  dialed,  which  are  Cebes, 
£lian,  Lucian  by  Leeds,  and  Xenophon : 
next  Homer  in   the  Ionic,     Theocritus 
Doric,  Euripidet  Attic  and  Doric. 
From  two  letters,  firft  inferted  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  and  fince  in  fundry  other  publications,  from 
Mr.  W almfley  to  his  friend  the  reverend  Mr.  CoUbnt 
a  mathematician,  and,  in  his  later  years,  Lucafiao 
profelfor  at  Cambridge,  little  is  to  be  learnt  refpedkig 
the  hiftory  of  Johnfon  and  Garrick,  at  this  period : 
the  one  wants  the  date  of  the  month,  the  other  that 
of  the  year  i  and  though,  in  the  order  of  their  pub- 
lication,  the  one  immediately  follows  the  other,  there 
muft  have  been  fome  interval  between  the  times  of 
writing  the  firft  and  the  laft.     The  firft  is  dated  in 
1737,  and,  as  it  contains  a  recommendation  of  Gar- 
rick to  Mr.Colfon,  for  inftruftion  in  nuthemarics, 
philofophy,  and  huiiun  learning,  leads  us  to  fuppofe, 
that  before  the  time  of  writing  it,  Johnfon's  fcheme  of 
caking  in  boarders  had  proved  abortive.     The  latter, 
written  in  what  year  we  know  not,  and  infened  below, 
reconunends  both  Johnfon  and  Garrick  to  his  notice, 
the  former  as  a  good  fdiolar  and  one  that  gave  hopes 

^  Johnibn  had  throogh  his  life  a  ptppenfity  to  Latin  compofition ; 
ke  ftiewe<l  it  rtry  car!y  at  fcKooU  and  while  there  made  fome  Latin 
Terfts»  for  which  the  Karl  of  Berkfhire,  who  was  a  goodichotar,  and 
jiad  alwavs  a  Horace  in  his  pocket,  gave  kima  gttinca. 

2  of 
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of  turning om  a  fine  tragedy- writer;  and^^we  are  from 
good  authority  affured,  that  in  March,  in  the  year  lafl: 
above-mentioned,  they,  on  horfe-back,  arrived  in  town 
together. 

*  Dear  Sir,  Lichfield,  March  2. 

*  r  had  the  favour  of   yours,  and  am  extremely 

*  obliged  to  you ;  but  cannot  fay,  I  had  a  greater 

*  afie6tion^for  you  upon  it,  than  I  had  before,  being 

*  kmg  fincc  fo  much  endeared  to  you,  as  well  by  an 

*  early  friendihip,  as  by  your  many  excellent  and  va- 
^  luable  qualifications.  And,  had  I  a  fon  of  my  own, 
^  it  would  be  my  ambition,  inftead  of  fending  him  to 

*  the  univerfity,  to  difpofe  of  him  as  this  young  gen- 
'  tleman  is. 

*  He  and  another  neighbour  of  mine,  one  Mr.  S. 

*  Johnlbn,  fet  out  this  morning  for  London  together. 

*  Davy  Garrick  is  to  be   with  you  early  the  next 

*  week,  and  Mr.  Johnfon  to  try  his  fate  with  a  tra- 

*  gedy,  and  to  fee  to  get  himfelf  employed  in  fome 

*  tranflation   either   from  the  Latin  or  the  French. 

*  Johnfon  is  a  very  good  fcholar  and  a  poet,  and,  I 

*  have  great  hopes,  will  turn  out  a  fine  tragedy- 

*  writer.     If  it  Ihould  any  ways  lay  in   your  way, 

*  doubt  not  but  you  would  be  ready  to  recommend 

*  and  aflift  your  countryman. 

G.  Walmsley.' 

The  hope  fuggeftfd  in  this  letter  is  grounded  on  a 
circumftance  which  will  lead  us  back  to  about  the  year 
before  he  quitted  his  fchool  at  Edial.  It  muft  be  ima- 
gined,  theinftruftion  of  fo  fniall  a  number  of  fcholarsas 
were  under  his  care,  left  him  at  leifure  to  purfue  his 

P  4  private 
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private  ftudies  and  amufcments,  which,  for  the  moft 
part,  confided  in  dcfultory  reading.     Let  it  not  excite 
wonder  in  any  that  (hall  perufe  thefe  memoirs,  to  be 
told,  that  Burton  on  Melancholy  was  a  book  due 
he  frequently  rcforted  to  for  the  purpofe  of  exhilara- 
tion, or  that,  at  times,  he  (hould  find  entertainment  in 
turning  over  Knolles's  voluminous  and  neglc&ed  hif- 
tory  of  the  Turks.  In  the  many  hours  of  leifure  which 
he  may  be  faid  rather  to  have  endured  than  enjoyed, 
we  muft  fuppofe  fome  employed  in  the  contempladoa 
of  his  fortunes,  the  means  of  improving  them,  and 
of  rcfifting  the  adverfe  accidents  to  which  human  life 
is  expofed,  and  of  which  he   had  already  had  ibme 
experience.     The  ftage  holds  forth  temptations  to  men 
of  genius,  which  many  have  been  glad  to  embrace : 
the  profits  arifing  from  a  tragedy,  including  the  re- 
prcfentation  and  printing  of  it,  and  the  connections  it 
fometimes  enables  the  author  to  form,  were  in  John- 
fon's  idea  ineilimable ;  and,  it  is  not  impofTible,  but 
that  Garrick,  who,  before  this  time,  had  manifefted  a 
propcnfity  towanls  the  ftage,  had  fuggcfted  to  him  the 
thought  of  writing  one  :  certain  it  is,  that  during  his 
rcfidence  at  Edial,  and  under  the  eye  ^of  his  friend 
Mr.  Walinfley,  he  planned  and  completed  that  poem 
which  gave  this  gentleman  occafion  to  fay,  he  was 
likely  to  become  a  fine  tragedy-writer. 

He  chofc  for  his  ftory  an  action  related  by  KnoUes 
in  his  hiftpry  above-mentioned  with  all  the  powers  of 
the  moft  affecting  eloquence :  to  give  it  at  lai'gc 
would  be  to  tranfgrefs  the  limits  I  have  prefcribed 
nryfelf,  and  to  abridge  it  would  injure  it :  I  will  do 
neither;  but  rcfeiring  the  reader  to  the  hiftorian 
llimfclfi  will  relate  it  as  a  bare  hiftorical  fa^. 

MahonrKt 
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Mahomet  the  Great,  firft  emperor  of  the  Turks,  in  the 
year  1453  laid  fiege  to  the  city  of  Conftantinople,  then 
pofleiTed  by  the  Greeks,  and,  after  an  obftinate  refift- 
ance,  took  and  facked  it.    Among  the  many  young 
women  whom  his  commanders  thought  fit  to  lay  hands 
on  and  prcfent  to  him,  was  one,  named  Irene,   a 
Greek,  of  incomparable  beauty  and  fuch  rare  per- 
feftion  of  body  and  mind,  that  the  emperor  becoming 
enamoured  of  her,  neglefted  the  care  of  his  govern- 
nfcnt  and  empire  for  two  whole  years,  and  diereby 
fo  exalperated  the  Janizaries  and  other  of  his  warlike 
futgefts,  that  they  mutinied,  and  threatened  to  dethrone 
him.    To  prevent  this  mifchief,  Muftapha  Baffa,  a 
perfon  of  great  credit  with  him,  undertook  to  repre- 
sent to  him  the  great  danger  to  which  he  layexpofed 
by  the  indulgence  of  his  paffion :  he  called  to  his  re- 
membrance the  charafters,  aftions,  and  atchievements 
of  many  of  his  predeccflbrs,  and  the  ftate  of  his  govern- 
ment ;  and,  in  Ihort,  fo  roufed  him  from  his  lethargy, 
that  he  took   a  horrible  rcfolution   to   filence   the 
clamours  of  his  people,  by  the  facrifice  of  this  ad- 
mirable creature :    accordingly,  on  a  future  day,  he 
commanded  her  to  be  dreffed  and  adorned  in    the 
richeft  manner  that  (he  and  her  attendants  could  de- 
vife,  and  againft  a  certain  hour  iffued  orders  for  the 
nobility  ^d   leaders  of    his    army  to    attend  him 
in  the  great  hall  of  his  palace.     When  they  were  all 
aflemhled,   himfelf.  appeared  with  great  pomp  and 
niagnificence,  leading  his  late  captive,  but  now  ab- 
folute  miftrefs,  by  the  hand,  unconfcious  of  guilt  and 
ignorant  of  his  defign.     With  a  furious  and  menacing 
look,  he  gave  the  beholders  to  underftand,  that  he 
knew  the  caufc  of  their  difcontcnt,  and  that  he  meant 
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to  remove  it ;  but  bade  them  firft  view  that  ladjr, 
whom  he  dill  held  with  his  left  hand,  and  (ay  whe- 
ther any  of  them  being  pofTefled  of  a  jewel  fo  rare 
and  precious,  a  woman  (b  lovely  and  fair,  would  for 
any  caufe  forego  her ;  to  which  they  anfwercd,  that 
he  had  great  reafon  for  his  affe^ion  towards  her. 

To  this  the  emperor  replied,  th^  this  being  their 
opinion,  he  would  convince  them  that  his  adions 
were  in  his  own  power,  and  that  he  was  yet  mafter  of 
himfelf.  *  And  having  (b  laid,'  fays  my  author, 
'  prefendy  with  one*  of  his  hands  catching  the  fair 

*  Greek  by  the  hair  of  the  head,  and  drawii^  his 

*  falchion   with  the  other,    he,  at  one  blow,  ftruck 

*  off  her  head,  to  the  great  terror  of  them  all ;  and 

*  having  fo  done,  faid  unto  them,  "  Now  by  this, 
*'  judge  whether  your  emperor  is  able  to  bridle  his 
*'  affcdions  or  not."  * 

It  no  where  appears  that,  in  this  journey  to  London, 
Mrs.  Johnfon  was  one  of  the  company  j  it  is  rather  to 
be  conjc(5lurecIy  didi  her  hufband,  having  abandoned 
the  hope  of  fucceeJing  in  his  attempt  to  raifc  a  fchool, 
left  to  her  the  c;ire  of  the  houfc,  and  the  management 
of  the  I'inall  part  of  her  fortune,  which,  after  the  fitting 

•  Two  tragedies  founded  on  this  fton*  had  already  appeared* 
before  johnron  conceived  his  intention  of  producing  a  thifd.  The 
former  of  tbefe  wa^  uTittcn  by  Gilbert  Swinhoe,  £lq;  a  nithre  of 
NonhumbcrUmd,  hiio  lived  lemp.  Car.  I.  iV:  Car.  11. ;  aad  was 
published  ill  410.  165S,  with  the  title  ot  Unhappy  Fair  Irene  kcr 
Tragedy.  See  I.angbune*s  Account  of  Dramatic  Poet>,  edit.  1691, 
p.  499.  Of  the  latter,  entitled,  Irene  or  the  Fair  Greek*  410. 
1708*  one  CIttr let  Goring »  Rfq;  fuppoied  to  be  the  fame  perlbn 
with  one  of  that  lume  who  }^t^  of  Magdalen  college » Oxford,  and 
tn  1687  took  the  degree  of  M^ler  of  .Arts,  woi  the  author.  See 
BiographiaDrjuuticjy^rt.  Goriiig,  CL;r!c>,  Efi]. 

lip 
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up  and  fiimiftiingthe  fame^  together  with  two  years' 
expenditure,  muft  be  fuppofed  to  be  left ;  and>  that 
this  could  be  no  other  than  fmall,  may  be  inferred 
from  her  natural  temper,  which  it  is  faid  was  as  little 
dUpofed  to  parfimony  as  that  of  her  huiband« 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  purine  the  hiftory  of  Mr. 
Garrick's  progrtfs  in  life,  both  becaufe  I  have  iM>t 
taken  upon  me  to  be  his  biographer,  and,  becaufe  the 
principal  events  of  it  occur  in  the  memoirs  of  him, 
written  with  great  candour  and,  I  dare  fay,  truth,  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Davies,  and  by  him  publifhed  in  two 
volumes,  o6tavo  j  but  the  courfe  of  this  narration  re- 
quires me  occafionally  to  mention  fuch  particulars 
concerning  him,  as  in  any  manner  conneft  him  with 
the  fubjed  I  am  engaged  in ;  and  this  leads  me  to 
mention  a  fa6t  concerning  them  both,  that  I  had  from 
a  perfbn  now  living,  who  was  a  witnefs  to  it,  and  of 
whole  veracity  the  leaft  doubt  cannot  be  entertained. 
They  had  been  but  a  fhort  time  in  London  before  the 
ftock  of  money  that  each  fet  out  with,  was  nearly 
exhaufted  j  and,  though  they  had  not,  like  the  pro- 
digal ion,  '  wafted  their  fubftance  in  riotous  living,' 
they  began,  like  him,  '  to  be  in  want/  In  this  ex- 
tremity, Garrick  fuggefted  the  thought  of  obtaining 
credit  from  a  tradefman,  whom  he  had  a  flight  know- 
ledge of,  Mr.  Wilcox  a  bookfeller,  in  the  Strand : 
to  him  they  applied,  and  reprefenting  themfelves  to 
him,  as  they  really  were,  two  young  men,  friends,  and 
travellers  from  the  lame  place,  and  juft  arrived  with 
a  view  to  fettle  here,  he  was  fo  moved  with  their  art- 
lels  tale,  that,  on  their  joint  note,  he  advanced  them 
all  that  their  modefty  would  permit  them  to  aflcj 
(five  pounds)j  which  was,  foon  after,  punduaUy  re- 
paid. 

It 
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It  has  been  before  related,  that  Johnfon  had  en- 
gaged his  pen  in  the  fcrvice  of  Cave  -,  as  it  feems,  under 
fomc  fi£bhious  name,  perhaps,  that  common  one  of 
Smith,  which  he  direfts  Cave  to  addrefs  him  by,  in 
his  letter  of  25th  Nov.  1734-  Being  now  come  to 
town,  and  determined,  or  rather  conftrained,  to 
rely  on  the  labour  of  his  brain  for  fupport,  he,  to 
improve  the  correfpondence  he  had  formed,  thought 
proper  to  difcovcr  himfelf,  and  in  his  real  name  to 
communicate  to  Cave  a  projeft  which  he  had  form- 
ed, and  which  the  following  letter  will  expl^n : 

Greenwich,  next  door  to  the  Golden-Hean, 
*  Sir,  Chorch-ftreet,  July  12,  1737. 

'  Having  obferved  in  your  papers  very  uncommon 
«  offers  of  encouragement  to  men  of  letters,  I  have 
'  chofen,  being  a  ftrangcr  in  London,  to  communi- 

*  catc  to  you  the  following  dcfign,  which,  I  hope, 
'  if  you  join  in  it,  will  be  of  advantage  to  both  of 

*  us. 

*  The  hiftory  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  having 
'  been  lately  trandated  into  French,  and  publifhcd 

*  with  large  notes  by  Dr.  Le  Courayer,  the  reputa* 
'  tion  of  that  book  is  fo  much  revived  in  England, 

*  that,  it  is  prefumed,  a  new  tranflation  of  it  from 

*  the  Italian,  together  with  Le  Courayer's  notes  from 
«  the  French,  could  not  fail  of  a  favourable  rccep- 
'  tion. 

•  If  it  be  anfwered  that  the  hiftory  is  already  in 

*  Englifli,   it   muft  be  remembered  that  there  was 

*  the  fame  objeftion  againft  Le  Couraycr's  undertake 

*  mg,  with  this  difadvantage,  that  the  French  had 

*  a  verfion  by  one  of  their  bed  tranflators,  whereas 

5  •  you 


c 


c 
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*  you  cannot  read  three  pages  <rf  the  Englifh  hiftory 

*  without  difcovering  that  the  ftyle  is  capable  of  great 
improvements;    but  whether   thofe  improvement^ 

*  arc  to  be  expefted  from  this  attempt,  you  mufl: 

*  judge  from  the  fpecimen,  which,  if  you  approve 
'  the  propofal,    I  ihall  fubmit  to   your  examina- 

*  tion. 

*  Suppofe  the  merit  of  the  verfions  equal,  we  may 

*  hope  that  the  addition  of  the  notes  will  turn  the 
^  balance  in  our  favour,  coniidering  the  reputation  of 

*  the  Annotator. 

*  Be  pleafed  to  favour  me  with  a  fpeedy  anlwer,  if 

*  you  are  not  willing  to  engage  in  this  fchemc  j  and 

*  appoint  me  a  day  to  wait  on  you,  if  you  are. 
I  am.  Sir,  your  humble  fervant, 

*  Sam.  Johnson.' 


Cave's  acquiefcence,  in  the  above  propofal,  drew 
Johnfbn  into  a  clofe  intimacy  with  him :  he  was  much 
at  St,  John's  Gate,  and  taught  Garrick  the  way  thi- 
ther. Cave  had  no  great  relifh  for  mirth,  but  he 
could  bear  it ;  and  paving  been  told  by  Johnfon,  that 
his  friend  had  talents  for  the  theatre,  and  was  come  to 
London  with  a  view  to  the  profeffion  o(  an  ador,  ex- 
prefled  a  wifh  to  fee  him  in  fome  comic  charafter : 
Garrick  readily  complied ;  and,  as  Cave  himfelf  told 
me,  with  a  little  preparation  of  the  room  over  the  great 
arch  of  St,  John's  gate,  and,  with  the  affiftance  of  a 
few  journeymen  printers,  who  were  called  together  for 
the  purpofe  of  reading  the  other  parts,  reprefented,  with 
all  the  graces  of  comic  humor,  the  principal  cha- 
lader  in  Fielding's  farce  of  the  Mock-Do6lor. 

Cave's 
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Cave's  temper  was  jAlegmatic :  though  he  aflumedi 
as  the  publiflier  of  the  Magazine^  the  name  of  Sylva- 
nus  Urban,  he  had  few  of  thofe  qualities  that  coi^« 
tute  the  charaftcr  of  urbanity.  Judge  of  his  want  of 
them  by  this  queftion,  which  he  once  put  to  an  author: 

*  Mr, ,  I  hear  you  have  juft  publifhed  a  pam- 

*  phlet,  and  am  told  there  is  a  very  good  paragraph  m 

*  it,  upon  the  fubjeft  of  mufic  :  did  you  write  that 
■  yourfclf  ?*  His  difcemment  was  alfo  flowj  and  as 
he  had  already  at  his  command  fome  writers  of  profe 
and  vcrfe,  who,  in  the  language  of  bookfellers  arc 
called  good  hands,*  he  was  the  backwarder  in  making 

advances^ 

^  Mr.  MoTet  Brmvne,  origtaallf  a  pen-cotter,  wu,  (ohru  con- 
cerned the  poetical  part  of  it,  the  chief  fupport  of  the  Magaziiie» 
which  he  fed  with  many  a  noorifhing  morfel.  This  peribn  being  a 
lover  of  angling,  wrote  pifcatory  eclogues ;  and  was  a  candidate  fer 
the  fifty  pound  prize  mentioned  in  Johnfon*8  firft  letter  to  Care,  and 
for  other  prizes  which  Cave  engaged  to  pay  him  who  (hoold  wrkn 
the  beft  poem  on  certain  fubjefU  ;  in  all  or  moft  of  which  coaipeii'- 
tions  Mr.  Browne  had  the  good  fortune  to  fucceed.  He  publifhed 
thefe  and  other  poems  of  his  writing,  in  an  odbvo  volume,  Lond. 
1739  ;  and  has  therein  given  proofs  of  an  exuberant  fancy  and  a 
happy  invention.  Some  years  after  he  entered  into  holy  orders. 
A  Luther  account  of  him  may  be  fcen  in  the  Biographia  I>ramatica« 
to  a  place  in  which  work  he  feems  to  have  acquired  a  title,  by 
fbme  ju\'enile  compofitions  for  the  ftage.  Being  a  perfon  of  a  rclt* 
gious  turn,  he  alfo  publifhed  in  verfe,  a  feries  of  devout  contempla- 
tions, called  Sunday  Thoughts.  Johnfon,  who  often  cxpfdErd  Us 
diflike  of  religious  poetry,  and  who,  for  the  pnrpofe  of  rtligiom 
meditation,  ieemed  to  think  one  day  as  proper  as  another,  read  diem 
imhooldapprobatkm,  and  faid«  he  had  a  great  mind  to  write  and 
pnblifh  Monday  Thoughts. 

To  die  proo^  above  adduced  of  the  ooarfeneG  of  Cave's  manners, 
let  me  add  the  following :  he  had  undertaken,  at  his  own  rifqut, 
to  pnUUh  a  tranflation  of  Da  Halde*s  Hiitory  of  China,  in  whidi 
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advances,  or  courting  an  intimacy  with  Johnfon.  Up- 
on the  firft  approach  of  a  ftranger,  his  pradice  was 
to  continue  fitting,  a  pofture  in  which  he  was  ever  to 
be  found,  and,  for  a  few  minutes,  to  continue  filent : 

if 

were  conuined  fundiy  geographical  and  other'plates.  Each  of  diefe 
he  infaibed  to  one  or  other  of  his  friends ;  and,  among  the  reft,  one 
•  T9  M9fes  BrdwneJ'  With  this  blunt  and  familiar  deltgnation  of  his 
peHbo,  Mr.  Browrne  was  juftly  offended :  to  appeafe  him>  Cave 
dircAed  an  engrarer,  to  introduce  with  a  caret  under  the  line,  Mr. 
and  thought,  diat  in  fo  doing,  he  had  made  ample  amends  to  Mr. 
Browne  for  the  indignity  done  him. 

Mr.  John  Dmck,  alio  a  pen-cutter^  and  a  near  neighixynr  of 
Cave,  was  a  freqaent  contributor  to  the  Magazine,  of  fliort  poems, 
wiisben  with  fpiiit  and  eafe.  He  was  a  Idnfinan  of  Browne,  and  the 
antbor  of  a  good  copy  of  encomiaftic  verfcs  prefixed  to  the  collec- 
tian  of  Browne's  poems  above-mentioned. 

Mr.  Fofter  Webb,  a  young  man  who  had  received  his  educa- 
tion in  Mr.  Watkins's  academy  in  Spital-fquare,  and  afterwards 
Lr^^y*  clerk  to  a  merchant  in  the  city,  was,  at  firft,  a  contributor 
to  the  Magasine,  of  enigmas,  a  fpecies  of  poetry  in  which  he  then 
delated,  bat  was  difTuaded  from  it  by  the  following  lines,  which 
appeared  in  the  Magazine  for  Odober,  1 740,  after  a  few  fuccefsful 
efiays  in  that  lund  of  wridng : 

*  Too  modeilbard,  with  enigmatic  veil 
'  No  longer  let  thy  mufe  her  charms  conceal ; 
'  Tlioughoftthe  Sun  in  clouds  his  face  difguife, 

*  Still  he  looks  nobler  when  he  gilds  the  flues. 
'  Do  thou,  like  him,  avow  thy  native  flame, 

•  Bnrfl  thro*  the  gloom,  and  brighten  into  fame. ' 

After  thb  friendly  exhortation,  Mr.  Webb,  in  thofe  hoars  of 
leiforc  whidi  bufineis  afibrded,  amufed  himfclf  with  tranflating 
fhm  the  Latin  clafiics,  particularly  Ovid  and  Horace :  from  the 
latter  of  thefe  he  rendered  into  Englifh  verfe,  with  better  fuccefs 
than  any  that  had   before  attempted   it,  the  odes    '  Quis  multa 

•  gracilis  te  pucr  in  ro^  ;*  •  Solvitur  acrb  hyems  grata  vice  veris,  & 

•  Favooi,*  *  Paicus  Deorom  cnltor  Sc  infreqnens;'  and  •  DifiFiigere  ni- 
'  ves,  redeunt  jam  gramina  campis ;'  all  which  are  inferted  in  Cave's 

Magazine. 
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if  at  any  time  he  was  inclined  to  begin  the  difcourfc,  k 
was  generally  by  putting  a  leaf  of  the  Magazine,  then 
in  the  prefs,  into  the  hand  of  his  viGtor,  and  aflcing 
his  opinion  of  it.     I  remember  that,  calling  in  on 

him 

Magazine.  His  fignitnre  was  (omedmes  Telarins,  at  others  Ve- 
daftus.  He  was  a  modeft,  ingenious,  and  ibber  young  nuo ; 
but  a  conriim{>tion  defeated  the  hopes  of  his  friends,  and  took 
him  off  in  the  twenty -fecoiKi  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  John  Smith,  another  of  Mr.  Watkins's  pupils,  was  a  writer 
in  the  Magazine,  of  proie  eflays,  chiefly  on  religious  and  monl 
fobjeds,  and  died  of  a  decline  about  the  (kme  time. 

Mr.  John  Canton,  apprentice  to  the  above-named  Mr.  Waddns* 
and  alio  hu  fucce(fi>r  in  his  academy,  was  a  contributor  to  the  Ma- 
gazine, of  verfes,  and  afterwards,  of  papers  xm  philosophical  aad 
mathematical  fubjeAs.  The  difcoveries  he  made  in  eledridty  and 
magnetifm  arc  well  known,  and  are  recorded  in  the  tranfaftiom of 
the  Royal  Society,  of  which  he  afterwards  became  a  member. 

Mr.  William  Rider,  bred  in  the  fame  prolific  fenunary,  wia  a 
writer  in  the  Magazine,  of  verfes  figned  Philargynis.  He  went 
from  fchool  to  Jefus  college,  Oxford,  and,  fome  yeart  after  Ibi 
leaving  the  fame,  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  became  fur-aater 
of  St.  Paul's  fchool,  in  which  office  he  continued  many  yeart»  bat  at 
length  was  obliged  to  quit  that  employment  by  reaibn  of  kit 
deafheis. 

Mr.  Adam  Calamy,  a  (on  of  Dr.  Edmund  Calamy,  an  eminent 
non-confbrmift  divine,  and  author  of  the  Abridgment  of  Mr.Baxtcr*a 
llifbry  of  his  Life  and  Times,  was  another  of  Mr.  Watkins*s  pupils* 
that  wrote  in  the  Magazine ;  the  fubje£b  on  which  he  chiefly  cxer* 
ciied  hu  pen  were  eflays  in  polemical  theology  and  republicaa  poli- 
tics ;  and  he  diftinguiflied  them  by  the  aflimied  flgnature  cf  '  A 
€%mfifitut  frmtfioMt,^  He  was  bred  to  the  profeflion  of  an  attomey* 
and  was  brother  to  Mr.  Edmund  Calamy,  a  diflcnting  teacher*  of 
cmiaefice  for  hb  worth  and  learning. 

A  feminary,  of  a  higher  order  than  that  abore-memioned,  via.  the 
•caulemy  of  Mr.  John  Eamesin  Moorfields,  fivniibed  the  Magazine 
with  a  Dimber  of  other  correfpondents  in  mathemancs  and  other 
biaachetof  (Qeacc  aaA  polite  litcnuitre*    This  was  aa  inftitntioB 
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kim  once>  he  gave  me  to  read  the  beautiful  poem  of 
CoUinS)  written  for  Shakefpeare's  Cymbeline,  *  To 
fair  Fidcle's  graflfy  tomb/  which,  though  adapted  to 
a  particular  circumftance  in  the  play.  Cave  was  for 
inierting  in  his  Magazine,  without  any  reference  to 
the  fubjed :  I  told  him  it  would  lofe  of  its  beauty  if  ' 
it  were  fo  publilhed :  this  he  could  not  fee ;  nor  could 
he  be  convinced  of  the  propriety  of  the  name  Fidele : 
he  thought  Paftora  a  better,  and  fb  printed  it. 

He  was  fo  incompetent  a  judge  of  Johnfon's  abili-^ 
ties,  that,  meaning  at  one  time  to  dazzle  him  with  the 
iplcndor  of  fbme  of  thofe  luminaries  in  literature  who 
favoured  him  with  their  correfpondence,  he  told  him 
that,  if  he  would,  in  the  evening,  be  at  a  certain  ale- 
boufe  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Clerkenwell,  he  might 
have  a  chance  of  feeing  Mr.  Browne  and  another  or 

fopported  by  the  DiiTenters,  the  defign  whereof  was  to  qualify 
young  men  for  their  miniflry.  Mr.  Eames  was  formerly  the  con- 
tinuator  of  the  abridgement  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfad^ions  be* 
gun  by  Jones  and  Lowthorp>  and  was  a  man  of  great  knowledge, 
and  a  very  able  tutor.  Under  him  were  bred  many  young  men 
who  afterwards  became  eminently  diftinguiihed  for  learning  and 
abilities ;  among  them  were  the  late  Mr.  Parry»  of  Cirenceiler, 
the  late  Dr.  Fumeaux,  and  Dr.  Gibbons  ;  and,  if  I  miflake  not, 
the  prefent  Dr.  Price.  The  pupils  of  this  academy  had  heads  that 
teemed  with  knowledge,  which,  as  fad  as  they  acquired  it,  they  were 
prompted  by  a  juvenile  and  laudable  ambition  to  communicate  in 
letters  to  Mr.  Urban. 

To  this  account  of  Cave's  correfpondents  might  be  added  the 
celebrated  names  of  Dr.  Birch,  .who  will  be  fpoken  of  hereafter, 
Mrs.  Carter,  Dr.  Akenfidc,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Samuel  Pegge,  who, 
by  an  ingenious  trknfpofition  of  the  letters  of  his  name,  formed 
theplaufible  fignature  of  Paul  Gemfege;  Mr.  Luck,  of  Barnfbiple 
in  Devonfhire ;  Mr.  Henry  Price,  of  Pool,  in  Dorfet(hire ;  Mr,  Rich- 
ard Yate,  of  Chively,  in  Shropfhire ;  Mr.  John  Bancks ;  and,  that 
indafbiovit  and  prolific  genius^  Mr.  John  Lockman. 

Vol.  I.  E  two 
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two  of  the  pcrfons  mentioned  in  the  preceding  note  f 
Johnfon  accepted  the  invitation  j  and  being  introdiH 
ced  by  Cave,  dreflcd  in  a  loofe  hoiicnun*s  coat,  and 
fuch  a  great  bufhy  uncombed  wig  as  he  conftandy 
wore,  to  tjie  fi^t  of  Mr.  Browne,  whom  he  found 
fitting  at  the  upper  end  of  a  long  uble,  in  a  cloud  of 
tobacco-fnioke,  had  his  curiofity  gratified. 

Johnfon  faw  very  clearly  thofc  offcnfive  particulars 
that  mode  a  part  of  Cave's  character ;  but,  as  he  was 
one  of  the  muft  quick-fightcd  men  I  ever  knew  in 
difcovering  the  good  and  amiable  qualities  of  odiers, 
a  faculty  v^hich  he  has  difplayed,  as  well  in  the  life  of 
Cave,  as  in  that  of  Savage,  printed  anrK>ng  his  worics» 
fo  was  he  ever  inclined  to  palliate  their  defeds  i  and* 
though  he  was  above  courting  the  patronage  of  a  nian» 
tvhom»  for  many  reafons,  he  could  not  but  hold  che^ 
he  difdained  not  to  accept  it,  when  tendered  with  any 
degree  of  complacency. 

And  this  was  the  general  tenor  of  Johnlbn's  beha* 
viour;  for,  though  his  character  through  life  was 
marked  with  a  roughnds  that  approached  to  ferocity^ 
it  was  in  the  power  of  almoft  every  one  to  charm  him 
into  mildnefs,  and  to  render  him  gentle  and  placid,  and 
even  courteous,  by  fuch  a  patient  and  refpedful  at* 
tcntion  as  is  due  to  every  one,  who,  in  his  difcourfet 
fignifies  a  dcfur  either  to  inftrud  or  delight.  Bred 
to  no  profefCon,  without  relations,  friends,  or  inte- 
rcft,  Johnfon  was  an  adventurer  in  the  wide  worlds 
and  had  his  fortunes  to  make :  the  arts  of  infmuation 
and  addrcfs  were«  in  his  opinion,  too  How  in  their 
operation  to  anfwer  his  purpole  »  and,  he  rather  chofe 
to  difplay  his  parts  to  all  the  world,  .it  the  rifque  of 
being  thought  anx)ganc,  than  to  wait  for  the  aflHtance 

of 
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of  fuch  friends  as  he  could  make,  or  the  patronage  of 
Some  individual  that  had  power  or  influence,  and  who 
might  have  the  kindnefs  to  take  him  by  the  hand,  and  ' 
lift  him  i^to  notice.  With  all  that  afperity  of  .manners 
with  which  he  has  been  charged,  and  which  kept  at  a 
difiance  many,  who,  to  nfy  knowledge,  would  have 
been  glad  of  an  intimacy  with  him,  he  poflefled  the 
afieftions  of  pity  and  compaflion  in  a  moft  eminent  de* 
gree.  In  a  mixed  company,  of  which  I  was  one,  the 
converiadon  turned  on  the  peftilence  which  raged  in 
London,  in  the  year  1665,  and  gave  occalion  to  John- 
ion  to  ipeak  of  Dr.  Nathanael  Hodges,  who,  in  the 
hei^tof  diat  calamity,  continued  in  the  city,  and  was 
almoft  the  only  one  of  his  profeflion  that  had  the  cou- 
rage to  oppofe  the  endeavours  of  his  art  to  the  fpread- 
ing  of  the  contagion.  It  was  the  hard  fate  of  this  per- 
fon,  a  ihort  time  after,  to  die  a  prifoncr  for  debt,  in 
Ludgate :  Johnfon  related  this  circumftance  to  us>  with  - 
the  tears  ready  to  ftart  from  his  eyes  -,  and,  with  great 
energy y  faid,  'Such  a  man  would  not  have  been  fuffered 
*  to  perifli  in  thefe  times/ 

It  leems  by  the  event  of  this  firft  expedition,  that 
Johnibn  came  to  London  for  little  elfe  than  to  look 
about  him :  it  afforded  him  no  opportunity  of  forming 
connections,  either  valuable  in  themfelvcs,  or  available 
to  any  future  purpofe  of  his  life.  Mr.  Pope  had  feen 
and  commended  his  tranftation  of  the  MeiTiah ;  but 
Jdinfon  had  not  the  means  of  accefs  to  him ;  and,  be- 
ing a  flranger  to  his  perfon,  his  fpirit  would  not  per- 
mit him  to  folicit  fo  great  a  favour  from  one,  who  muft 
be  fuppofed  to  have  been  troubled  with  fuch  kind  of 
applications.  With  one  perfon,  however,  he  com- 
menced an  intimacy,  the  motives  to  which,  at  firft 

Ei  vicN? 
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view,  may  probably  fccm  harder  to  be  accounted  {otg 
than  any  one  particulai:  in  his  life.  This  perfon  was 
Mr.  Richard  Savage,  whofe  misfortunes,  together  with 
his  vices,  had  driven  him  to  St.  John's  gatC)  and 
thereby  introduced  him  to  die  acquaintance  of  Johnibaf 
which,  founded  on  his  part  in  compaflTion,  ibon  improv- 
ed into  friendfhip  and  a  mutual  communication  of  fen* 
timents  and  counfels.  The  hiftory  of  this  man  b  well 
known  by  the  life  of  him  written  by  Johnfon;  which, 
if  in  no  other  refpeft  valuable,  is  curious,  in  that  it 
gives  to  view  a  charafter  felf-formcd,  as  owing  nothing 
to  parental  nurture,  and  fcarcc  any  thing  to  moral 
tuition,  and  defcribes  a  mind,  in  which,  as  in  a  ne* 
glebed  garden,  weeds,  without  the  leaft  obftruftxxiy 
were  fufFered  to  grow  into  luxuriance :  nature  had  en- 
dowed him  with  fine  parts,  and  thofe  he  cultivated  as 
well  as  he  was  able ;  but  his  mind  had  received  no 
moral  culture,  and  for  want  thereof,  we  find  him  to 
have  been  a  ftranger  to  humility,  gratitude,  and  thofe 
other  virtues  that  tend  to  conciliate  the  afieAions  of 
men,  and  infure  the  continuance  of  fricndftiip. 

It  may  be  conjectured  that  Johnfon  was  captivated 
by  the  addrefs  and  demeanour  of  Savage,  at  his  firik 
approach;  for  it  mud  be  noted  of  him,  tJiat,  though 
be  was  always  an  admirer  of  genteel  manners,  he  it 
this  time  had  not  been  accuftomed  to  the  converlatioa 
of  gentlemen  ;  and  Savage,  as  to  his  exterior,  was,  to 
a  remarkable  degree,  accom;^iilhed :  he  was  a  handfonntt 
well-made  man,  and  very  courteous  in  the  modes  of 
falutation.  1  have  been  told,  that  in  the  taking  off*  his 
hat  and  difpofing  it  under  his  arm,  and  in  his  bow,  he 
difplayed  as  much  grace  as  thofe  options  were  capable 
of  i  and  that  he  undcrftood  the  cxercifc  of  a  gentle* 
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man's  weapon,  may  be  inferred  from  tKe  ufe  he  made 
of  it  in  that  rafli  encounter  which  is  related  in  his  life, 
and  to  which  his  greateft  misfortunes  were  owing. 
Thefc  accomplifliments,  and  the  eafe  and  pleafantry 
of  his  converfation,  were,  probably,  the  charms  that 
wrought  on  Johnfon,  and  hid  from  his  view  thofe  bafer 
qualities  of  Savage,  with  which,  as  his  hiftorian,  he 
has  neverthelefs  been  neceffitated  to  mark  his  cha- 
raften  The  fimilarity  of  tlieir  circumftances  might 
farther  conduce  to  beget  an  unreferved  confidence  iii 
each  other;  they  had  both  felt  die  pangs  of  poverty,  and 
the  want  of  patronage :  Savage  had  let  loofe  his  refent- 
ment  againfl:  the  poffeflbrs  of  wealth,  in  a  colleftion 
of  poems  printed  about  the  year  1727,  and  Johnfon 
was  ripe  for  an  avowal  of  the  fame  fentiments :  they 
fcemed  both  to  agree  in  the  vulgar  opinion,  that  the 
world  is  divided  into  two  clafles,  of  men  of  merit  with- 
out riches,  and  men  of  wealth  without  merit ;  never 
confidering  the  poffibility  that  both  might  concenter 
in  the  fame  perfon,  juft  as  when,  in  the  comparifon  of 
women,  we  fay,  that  virtue  is  of  more  value  than 
beauty,  we  forget  that  many  are  poflefled  of  both. 

In  fpeculations  of  this  kind,  and  a  mutual  condo- 
lence of  their  fortunes,  they  pafled  many  a  melancholy 
hour,  and  thofe  at  a  time  when,  it  might  be  fuppofed, 
the  refleftion  on  them  had  made  repofe  defirable  :  on 
the  contrary,  that  very  refleftion  is  known  to  have  in- 
terrupted it.  Johnfon  has  told  me,  that  whole  nights 
have  been  fpent  by  him  and  Savage  in  converfations 
of  this  kind,  not  under  the  hofpitable  roof  of  a  tavern, 
where  warmth  might  have  invigorated  their  fpirits, 
and  wine  difpelled  their  care;  but  in  a  perambulation 
found    the  fquares  of  Weftminfter,   St.    James's  in 
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particular,  when  all  the  money  they  could  both  raifc 
was  Icfs  than  fufficient  to  purchafc  for  them  the  iheltcr 
and  fordid  comforts  of  a  night  cellar. 

Of  the  rcfult  of  their  converfations  little  can  now  be 
known,  fave,  that  they  gave  rife  to  thofe  principles  of 
patriotifm,  that  both,  for  fome  years  after,  avowed ; 
they  both  with  the  fame  eye  faw,  or  believed  they  (kw, 
that  the  then  minifter  meditated  the  ruin  of  this  coun- 
try j  that  excife  laws,  (landing armies,  and  penal  ftatutcSt 
were  the  means  by  which  he  meant  to  efFeft  it ;  aiid» 
at  the  rifquc  of  their  liberty,  they  were  bent  to  oppofe 
his  meafures ;  but  Savage's  fpirit  was  broken  by  the 
fcnfe  of  his  indigence,  and  the  preflure  of  thofe  misfor- 
tunes which  his  imprudence  had  brought  on  him>  ind 
Johnlbn  was  left  alone  to  maintain  the  conteft. 

The  charafter  and  manners  of  Savage  were  Aich»  is 
leave  us  little  room  to  think,  that  Johnfon  couki  pro- 
fit by  his  converfation :  whatever  were  his  parts  and 
accomplifhments,  he  had  no  reading,  and  could  (ur- 
nifh  no  intelligence  to  fuch  a  mind  as  Johnfon's :  his 
vagrant  courfe  of  life  hod  made  him  acquainted  with 
the  town  and  its  vices ;  and  though  I  am  not  warranifcd 
to  (ay,  that  Jolinfon  was  infefted  with  them,  I  have 
reafon  to  think,  that  he  reflecled  with  as  little  appro- 
bation on  the  hours  he  fpent  with  Savage  as  on  any 
period  ol*  his  life. 

Doubtkis  there  is  in  the  example  and  converfation 
of  Ibmc  men  a  power  that  fafcinates,  and  fufpends . 
the  operation  of  our  own  will  :  to  this  power-  in 
Savage,  which  coniifted  in  the  gentlenefs  of  his  man- 
ners, thr  rk*gance  of  his  difiour(c,  and  the  viva- 
city of  hi:,  imagination,  we  mull  attribute  the  afcen- 
dm:  which  he  maintained  over  tli«:   atTeftioos  of 

Tohnlbn^ 
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JohnfoD)  and  the  inability  of  the  latter  to  purfue  the 
fuggeftions  of  his  own  fuperior  underilanding.  To 
the  purpofe  of  this  fentiment,  I  am  tempted  to  relate 
a  f9&  which  Mn  Garrick  once  eommunicated  to  me 
in  converfationi  who>  ipeaking  of  the  irrefiftible  charm 
of  engaging  manners^  tcdd  me^  that  being  an  a<H:or  at 
Drurjr-Ianc  theatre^  under  Mr.  Fleetwood,  the  patentee 
thereof,  whofe  extravagances  rendered  him  incapable 
of  fulfilling  his  engagements,  his  falary  became  deeply 
in  arrear,  and  he  began  to  feel  the  want  of  money  : 
in  anfwer  to  his  many  aj^lications  for  payment,  he  had 
obuined  promifes,  and  even  oaths ;  but  thefe  had  been 
ib  often  broken, that,  prefled  by  ncceflity,  and  provok- 
ed by  ill  ufage,  he  was  determined  to  have  recourfe  to 
law  for  payment:  he  however  thought  it  but  right  to 
declare  his  intention ;  and,  for  that  purpofe,  invited 
himfclf  to  breakfaft  with  Fleetwood.     '  It  was  on  a 

*  Sunday/  faid  Mr.  Garrick,  *  that  he  appointed  to 
'  fee  me;  he  received  me  with  great  courtcfy  and 
'  affability,  and  entertained  me  for  fome  hours  with 
'  difcourfe,  foreign  to  the  fubjeft  of  our  meeting,  but 

*  fo  bewitching  in  its  kind,  that  it  deprived  me  of  the 
^  power  of  telling  him  that  he  owed  me  fix  hundred 
'  pounds,  and  that  my  neccflities  compelled  me  to  de- 

*  mand  it.'  .      , 

The  intimacy  between  Savage  and  Johnfon  conti- 
nued till  the  beginning  of  the  year  1738,  when  the 
diftrefles  of  the  former,  and  the  ceflation,  by  the  death 
of.  Queen  Caroline,  of  a  penfion,  which,  for  fome 
years,  fhe  had  direfted  to  be  paid  him,  moved  fome 
of  his  friends  to  a  fubfcription  fqr  his  fupport,  in  a 
place  fp  far  diftant  from  the  metropolis,  as  to  be  out 
of  the  reach  of  its  temptations  5  where  he  might  beget 
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new  habits,  and  indulge  himfclf  in  thofe  exercUes  oT 
his  imaginationj  which  had  been  the  employment  of 
his  haj^ieft  hours.  The  place  fixed  on  for  his  refr- 
dence  was  Swanfea  in  Wales ;  but  as  it  was  fomc  time 
before  the  fubfcription  could  be  conipleted,  his  re- 
tirement thither  was  retarded. 

In  this  fufpenfe  of  Savage's  fortunes,  Johnfon  icenos  • 
to  have  confirmed  himfelf  in  a  refolution  of  quarrelling 
with  the  adminUbation  of  public  affairs,  and  becoming 
a  fatirift  on  the  manners  of  the  times ;  and  becaufe  he 
thought  he  faw  a  refemblance  between  his  own  and 
thofe  of  Rome  in  its  decline,  he  chofe  to  exprcis  hii 
fenfe  of  modem  depravity  by  an  imitation  of  the  third 
fatire  of  Juvenal,  in  which,  with  great  judgment,  and 
no  lefs  afperity,  he  drew  a  parallel  between  the  cor- 
ruptions of  each,  and  exemplified  it  by  charaderSa 
then  fubfifling.  In  it  he  anticipated  the  departure 
of  his  friend  Thales,  i.  e.  Savage,  whom  he  ddcribca 
at 


refblv'd,  from  vice  and  London  far. 


*  To  breathe,  in  diflant  fields,  a  purer  air  j 

*  And,  fix'd  in  Cambria's  folitary  (horc, 

,  •  Give  to  St.  David  one  true  Briton  more/ 

To  tbis  exercife  of  his  ulent  he  was,  probably,  ex- 
cited by  the  fuccefs  of  Mr.  Pope,  who  had  done  the 
fame  by  fome  of  the  fatircs  of  Horace,  and  had  vin- 
dicated, by  the  example  of  Dr.  Donne  a  divine,  that 
fpecies  of  writing,  even  in  Chriftian  times,  fixMn  the 
imputation  of  malevolence  and  the  want  of  that  cha* 
rity  '  which  is  not  eafily  provoked,  and  cndureth  all 
«  things** 

The 
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The  poem  was  fini(hed>  as  zppcBrs  by  a  manufcript 
note  of  die  author  in  his  own  corrcftcd  copy,  in  1738. 
While  he  was  writing  it,  he  lodged  in  an  upper  room 
of  a  houfe  in  Exeter  Ibcet,  behind  Exeter  'change, 
inhabited  by  one  Norris,  a  ftay-maker;  a  particular 
which  would  have  been  hardly  worth  noticing,  but 
that  it,  in  fome  meafure,  beipeaks  his  circumftances 
at  the  time,  and  accounts  for  his  having,  more  than 
once,  mentioned  in  the  poem,  and  that  with  feeming 
abhcMTence,  the  dungeons  of  the  Strand.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  his  averlion  tofuch  an  abode  was  increa(^ 
ed  by  the  reflection  on  that  diftrefs,  which  by  this  time 
had  brought  his  wife  to  town,  and  obliged  her  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  inconveniences  of  a  dwelling  too  ob-^ 
fcure  to  invite  refort,  and  to  be  a  witncfs  of  the  diffi- 
culties with  which  he  was  ftruggling. 

Having  completed  his  poem,  he  looked  round 
for  a  bookfeller,  to  whom,  with  a  likelihood  of  ob- 
taining the  value  of  it,  he  might  treat  for  the  fale  of 
it.  His  friend  Cave,  in  refpeft  of  publications,  was  a 
haberdafher  of  finall  wares;  the  greateft  of  his  un- 
dertakings being  a  tranflation  of  Du  Halde's  Hiftory 
pf  China,  which  was  never  completed. 

Johnfon  thinking  him  a  man  for  his  purpofe,  made 
him  an  oflFer  of  his  poem,  in  a  letter  in  which,  with 
great  art,  but  without  the  Icaft  violation  of  truth,  he 
conceals  that  himfelf  was  the  author  of  it.  The  letter 
I  here  infert,  as  alfo  another  of  his  on  the  fame 
fubjeft. 

•     *  Sir, 

^  When  I  took  the  liberty  of  writing  to  you  a  few 
f  days  ago,  I  did  not  expedt  a  repetition  of  the  fame 

*  pleafui*e 
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*  diflrefs,  but  (chou^  it  be  in  comparifon  of  the  other 

*  motives  of  very  fmall  account)  oblige  in  a  verjr  fen* 

*  fible  manner.  Sir, 

*  Your  very  humble  iervanr, 

'  Sam.  Johnson/ 

'  Sir,  Monday,  No.  6,  Caftle-ftreet. 

*  I  am  to  return  you  thanks  for  the  prefent  you 
'  were  fo  kind  to  fend  me,  and  to  intreat  that  you 

*  will  be  pleafed  to  inform  me,  by  the  Penny-Poll^ 
^  whether  you  refolve  to  print  the  poem.     If  you 

*  pleafe  to  fend  it  me  by  the  poft,  with  a  note  to 

*  Dodfley,  I  will  go  and  read  the  lines  to  him,  that 

*  we  may  have  his  confent  to  put  his  name  in  the 

*  tide  page.     As  to  the  printing,  if  it  can  be  fet  im- 

*  mediately  about,   I  will   be  fo  much  the  author's 

*  friend,  as  not  to  content  myfelf  with  mere  folicita- 

*  tions  in  his  favour.     I  propofc,  if  my  calculation  be 

*  near  the  truth,  to  engage  for  the  reimburfement  of 

*  all  that  you  (hall  lofe  by  an  impreffion  of  500,  pro- 

*  vided,  as  you  very  generouQy  propofc,  that  the  pro- 

*  fit,  if  any,  be  fet  afide  for  the  author's  ufe,  excepting 

*  the  prefent  you  made,  which,  if  he  be  a  gainer,  it  is 

*  fit  he  Ihould  repay.     I  beg  you  will  let  one  of  jovtf 

*  lervants  write  an  exaft  account  of  the  icxpence  of  fuch 

*  an  impreffion,  and  fend  it  with  the  poem,  that  I 

*  may  know  what  I  engage  for.     I  am  very  fenfible, 
'  from  your  generofity  on  this  occafion,  of  your  regard 

*  to  learning,  even  in  its  unhappieft  (late ;  and  cannot 

*  but  think  fuch  a  temper  deferving  of  the  gratitude 
'  of  thofe,  Vho  fuffer  fo  often  from  a  contrary  difpo- 

*  fition.  ^  I  am.  Sir, 

*  Your  mod  humble  fervant, 

'  Sam.  Johnson.' 
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Johnfon  and  Dodflqr  were  foon  agreed ;  the  price 
afked  by  the  one  and  affcntcd  to  by  the  other,  was,  as 
I  have  been  informed,  fifty  pounds  ;  a  reward  for  his 
labour  and  ingenuity,  that  induced  Johnfon  ever  after 
to  call  Dodfley  his  patron.  It  is  pretty  certain  that 
in  his  offer  of  the  poem  to  Dodfley,  Cave  (Hpulated  for 
the  printing  of  it,  for  it  came  abroad  in  the  year  above* 
mentioned  with  the  name  of  Cave  as  the  printer, 
though  without  that  of  the  author.  Lord  Lyttelton, 
the  inftant  it  was  publifhed,  carried  it  in  rapture  to 
Mr.  Pope,  who,  having  read  it,  commended  it  highly, 
and  was  very  importunate  with  Dodfley  to  know  the 
author's  name ;  but,  that  being  a  fccret  the  latter  was 
bound  not  to  reveal.  Pope  aflured  him  that  he  could 
not  long  be  unknown,  rccollefting,  perhaps,  a  paflTage 
recorded  of  Milton,  who,  feeing  a  beautiful  young 
lady  pafs  him  whom  he  never  had  fccn  before,  turned 
to  look  at  her,  and  faid,  *  Whoever  thou  art,  thou 
*  canft  not  long  be  concealed,' 

The  topics  of  this  fpiritcd  poem,  fo  far  as  it  refpcfta 
this  country,  or  the  time  when  it  was  written,  are  cvi- 
dendy  drawn  from  thofe  weekly  publications,  which, 
to  anfwer  the  view  of  a  malevolent  faAion,  firft  created, 
ahd  for  fome  years  fupported,  a  diftinftion  between  the 
interefts  of  the  government  and  the  people,  under  the 
feveral  denominations  of  the  court  and  the  country 
parties  :  thefe  publications  were  carried  on  under  the 
diredion  of  men,  profefTing  themfclves  to  be  whigs  and 
friends  of  the  people,  in  a  paper  intitlcd,  *  The  Country 
Journal  or  the  Craftfman,'  now  defcrvedly  forgotten, 
the  end  whereof  was,  to  blow  the  flame  of  national 
difcontent,  to  delude  the  honed  and  well-meaning 
people  of  this  country  into  a  belief  that  the  minifter 

wa» 
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ihip  of  Appleby  fchool  in  Leicefterfhire  was  become 
vacant»  he,  by  the  advice  of  Sir  Thomas  Griefly  a 
Derbyfliire  baronet,  and  odi^r  friends,  went  to  Appleby^ 
and  offered  himfelf  as  a  candidate  far  that  employment; 
but  the  ftatutes  of  the  fchool  requiring,  that  the  peribn 
chofen  fliould  be  a  Mafter  of  Arts,  his  application  was 
checked.    To  get  over  this  difficulty,  he  found  means 
to  obtain  from  the  late  Lord  Gower,  a  letter  to  a 
friend  of  his,  foliciting  his  intereft  with  Dean  Swift 
towards  procuring  him  a  mailer's  degree  from  the 
univerfity  of  Ehiblin :  the  letter  has  appeared  in  print, 
but  with  amiftaken  date  of  the  year,  viz.  1737  -,  for  it 
mentions  Johnfon's  being  the  author  of  the  poem  of 

*  London,*  which,  as  I  have  above  fixed  it,  was  writ* 
ten  in  1738.    It  is  as  follows : 

«  Sir, 

*  Mr.  Samuel  Johnfon,  (author  of  London  a  fatirr, 
^  and  Ibme  other  poetical  pieces,)  is  a  native  of  this 

*  country,  and  much  refpeftcd  by  fomc  worthy  gcn- 
^  tlemen  in  his  neighbourhood,  who  are  truftces  of  a 
^  charity  fchool  now  vacant,  the  ceruin  falary  of  which 
^  is  60I.  per  year,  of  which  they  are  defirous  to  make 

*  him  mafter ;  but,  unfortunately,  he  is  not  capable  of 

*  receiving  their  bounty,  which  would  make  him  hap- 

*  py  for  life,  by  not  being  a  Mafter  of  Arts,  which,  by 

*  the  ftatutes  of  this  fchool,  the  mafter  of  it  muft 

*  be. 

*  Now  thefe  gentlemen  do  me  the  honour  to  think, 

*  that  I  have  inttreft  enough  in  you  to  prevail  upon 

*  you  to  write  to  Dean  Swift, to  perfuade  the  univerfity 

*  of  Dublin  to  fend  a  diploma  to  me,  conftirudng  this 

*  poor  nun  Matter  of  Aits  in  their  uniVcrfity.    They 

*  highly 
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*  highly  extol  the  man's  learning  and  probity,  and  will 

*  not  be  perfuaded  that  the  tiniverfity  will  make  any 

*  difficulty  of  conferring  fuch  a  favour  upon  a  ftranger, 
^  if  he  IS  recommended  by  the  Dean.  They  fay  he 
'  is  not  afr^ud  of  the  ftrideft  examination,  though  he 

*  is  of  fo  long  a  journey,  and  will  venture  it  if  the 
'  Dean  thinks  it  neceflary,  choofing  rather  to  die  upon 
'  the  road,  than  tp  be  ftarved  to  death  in  tranflating 
^  for  bookieUers,  which  has  been  his  only  fubfiftencc 
'  for  ibme  time  paft. 

*  I  fear  there  is  more  difficulty  in  this  affair  than 
'  thefe  good-natured  gentlemen  apprehend,  elpecially, 

*  al  their  election  cannot  be  delayed  longer  than  the 

'  I  ith  of  next  montlu     If  you  fee  this  matter  in  the  . 

*  fame  light  that  it  appears  to  me,  I  hope  you  will 

*  bum  this  and  pardon  me  for  giving  you  fo  much 

*  trouble  about  an  imprafticable  thing ;  but  if  you 

*  think  there  is  a  probability  of  obtaining  the  favour 
'  afked,  I  am  fure  your  humanity  and  propenfity  to 

*  relieve  merit  in  diftrefs,  will  incline  you  to  ferve  the 

*  poor  man,  without  my  adding  any  more  to  thetrou- 

*  ble  I  have  already  given  you,  than  affuring  you  that 

*  I  am,  with  great  truth, 

*  Sir, 
*  Your  faithful  humble  fervant, 

*  Trentham,  Auguft  i,  1737.  Gower.* 

If  ever  Johnfon  had  reafor)  to  lament  the  Ihortnefs 
of  his  ftay  at  the  univerfity,  ic  was  now.  The  want  of 
an  honour,  which,  after  a  fliort  efflux  of  years,  is  con- 
ferred almoft  of  courfe,  was,  at  this  crifis,  his  greateft 
misfortune  :  it  ftood  between  him  and  the  acquifition 
of  an  income  of  60I.  a  year,  in  a  country  and  at  a 
1 1  time 
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time  that  made  it  equivalent  to  a  much  larger  fum 
at  prefent. 

The  letter  of  Lord  Gower  failing  of  its  e8eft» 
Jcihnibn  returned  to  London,  refblving  on  a  vigorous 
efibrt  to  fupply  his  wants :  this  was  a  tranfladon  into 
Engliih  of  Father  Paul's  Hiftory  of  the  Council  of 
Trent*:  thefomier  by  Sir  Nathaniel  Brent, thou^ a 
£udiful  one,  being,  in  the  judgment  of  fbme  perions, 
rather  obfolete.  Johnfon  was  well  enough  fkiiled  in  the 
Italian  language  for  the  undertaking,  and  was  encou^ 
raged  to  it  by  many  of  his  friends ;  as  namely,  Mr. 
Walmfley,  Mr.  Caflon  the  letter-founder,  Mr.  [after- 
wards Dr.]  Birch,  and  others ;  but  he  chofe  to  make 
it  a  joint  projeft,  and  take  Cave  into  the  adventure, 
who,  as  the  work  proceeded,  advanced  him  finall 
fums,  at  two  or  three  guineas  a  week,  amounting  to* 
gethcr  to  near  fifty  pounds.f 

It  happened  at  this  time  that  another  perlbn  of  the 
fame  chriftian  and  furname,  the  then  keeper  of  Dr. 
Tenifon's  library  in  St.  Martin's  parilh,  had  engaged 
in  the  like  dcfign,  and  was  fupported  therein  by  Dr. 
Zachary  Pearce,  and  alfo  by  mod  of  the  bilhops,  and 
by  many  of  the  dignified  clergy,  which  being  the  cafe, 
the  folicitations  in  behalf  of  the  two  verfions  croflcd 

•  Vide  Gent.  Mag.  for  Jan.  1785,  page  6. 

t  Proposals  for  publKhing  it  were  advertifed  in  the  Weekly  MiP* 
Ctllany  of  21II  OA.  173)),  in  the  following  terxni :  '  Jull  poUafli- 
'  ed,  propofaU  for  printing  the  Hillory  of  the  Council  of  TreaCp 

*  tranllatcd  from  the  Italbn  of  Father  Paul  Sarpi,  with  the  aothor't 
«  life,  and  notes  Theological,  Hiilorical  and  Critical,  froon  tht 

*  French  edition  of  Dr.  Le  Courayer.   To  which  are  added.  ob« 

*  (crvationi  on  the  hillory  and  notes ;  and  illu;traiirin»  from  variow 

*  authurs,  both  printed  and  manufcript,  by  S.  Jjhufjn.  in  two^^- 

*  lumcs  4iurto.' 

z  *  cflch 
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each  other,  and  rendered  both  abortive.  Twelve 
quarto  iheets  of  Johnfon's  were  printed  ofFj  but  what 
became  of  the  other  is  not  known.  This  difappoint- 
tnent,  however  mortifying,  did  not  hinder  Johnfon 
from  profecuting  a  part  of  his  original  delign,  and 
writing  the  life  of  the  author,  which,  with  the  afliftancc 
of  a  life  of  him,  written  by  an  Italian  nobleman^ 
whofe  name  I  could  never  learn,  and  publiftied  in  a 
clofely  printed  duodecimo,  he  was  enabled  to  complete, 
and  in  ail  abridgment  to  infert  in  Cave's  Maga- 
zine. 

Various  other  projefts  about  this  time  did  he  form 
of  publications  on  literary  fubjefts,  which,  in  a  fubfe- 
quent  page,  by  the  help  of  a  lift  in  his  own  hand- writ- 
ing, I  have  enumerated,  but  they  were  either  blafted 
by  otherpublicationsof  a  fimilar  nature,  or  abandoned 
for  want  of  encouragement. 

However,  that  he  might  not  be  totally  unemployed. 
Cave  engaged  him  to  undertake  a  tranflation  of  an  Ex- 
amen  of  Pope's  Effay  on  Man,  written  by  Mr.  Croufaz, 
a  profeflbr  in  Switzerland,  who  had  acquired  fome 
eminence  by  a  treatife  on  Logic  of  his  writing,  ind 
alfo,  by  his  Examen  de  Pyrrhonifme ;  and  of  whom 
Johnfon,  after  obferving  that  he  was  no  mean  anta- 
gonift,  has  given  this  charafter : — ^  His  mind  was  one 

*  of  thofe  in  which  philofophy  and  piety  are  happily 

*  united.   He  was  accuftomed  to  argument  and  difqui- 

*  fition,  and  perhaps  was  grown  too  defirous  of  deteft- 
ing  faults,  but  his  intention  was  always  right,  his 
opinions  were  folid,  and  his  religion  pure.     His  in- 

^    ccffant  vigilance  for  the  promotion  of  piety  difpofed 

*  him  to  look  with  diftruft  upon  aU  metaphyfical  fyf- 
tems  of  Theology,  and  all  fchemes  of  vinue  and  hap- 

"^    pinefs  purely  rational  5  and  therefore,  it  was  not  long 
Vol-  I.  F  *  bcfote 
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*  before  he  was  perfuadcd  that  the  pofitions  of  Pope» 
'  as  they  terminated  for  the  moft  part  in  natural  rdi- 

*  gion,  were  intended  to  draw  mankind  awiy  from 

*  Revelation,  and  to  reprefent  the  whole  courfc  of 

*  things  as  a  neceflary  concatenation  of  indillbluble 

*  fatality;  and  it  is  undeniable,  that  in  many  paflages, 

*  a  religious  eye  may  cafily  difcover  exprelCons  not 

*  very  favourable  to  morals  or  to  liberty.'* 

The  reputation  of  the  Eflay  on  Man  foon  after  its 
publication  invited  a  tranflation  of  it  into  French, 
which  was  undertaken  and  completed  by  the  Abbe 
Refnel,  and  falling  into  the  hands  of  Croufaz,  drew 
from  him  firft  a  general  cenfure  of  the  princii^ 
nuinuined  in  the  poem,  and  afterwards,  a  conunen- 
tary  thereon  containing  particular  remarks  on  every 
paragraph.  The  former  of  thefe  it  was  that  Johnlbn 
tranflated,  as  appears  by  the  following  letter  of  his  to 
Cave,  which  is  rendered  fomewhat  remarkable  by  his 
tailing  himfelf  Impranfus. 

*  Dear  Sir, 

*  I  am  pretty  much  of  your  opinion,  tliat  the  Com* 
'  mentary  cannot  be  profecuted  with  any  appeaimnce 

*  of  fuccefs ;  for,  as  the  names  of  the  authors  con- 

*  cemed  arc  o(  more  weight  in  tlie  pcrfonnancc  than 

*  its  own  intrinfic  merit,  the  public  will  be  foon  (ads- 
'  Bed  with  it.     And  I  think  the  Examen  Hxiuld  be 

*  puflied  forward  with  the  utmoft  expedition.  Thus, 
•*  This  day,  &c.  An  Examen  of  Mr.  Pope's  efliy,  &c. 
^*  containing  a  fuccinft  account  of  die  philolbphy  of 
*'  Mr*  Leibnitz  on  the  fyftcm  of  the  Fatalifts,  with  % 

*  Life  of  Pope  a»on{  the  pom. 

2  ^*  confutatioa 
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**  confutation  of  their  opinions,  and  an  illuflration  of 
«^  the  doftrine  of  Free-will,"  with  what  elfc  you  think 

*  proper* 

*  It  will,  above  all,  be  neceffary  to  take  notice, 

*  that  it  is  a  thing  diftindi  from  the  Commentary. 

*  I  was  fo  far  from  imagining  they  [the  compofitors] 

*  ftood  ftill,  that  I  conceived  them  to  have  a  good  deal 

*  beforehand,  and  therefore  was  lefs  anxious  in  pro- 

*  viding  them  more.     But  if  ever  they  ftand  ftill  on 

*  my  account,  it  muft  doubtlefs  be  charged  to  me ; 

*  and  whatever  elfe  will  be  reafonable  I  Ihall  not  op- 

*  pofcj  but  beg  a  fufpenfe  of  judgment  till  momingj 

*  when  I  muft  intreat  you  to  fend  me  a  dozen  propofals> 

*  and  you  Ihall  then  have  copy  to  fpare. 

*  I  am.  Sir,  your*s,  impranfusj 

*  Sam.  Johnson.* 

Johnlbn*s  tranflation  of  the  Examen  was  printed  by 
Cave,  and  came  abroad,  but  without  a  name,  in  No- 
vember, 1738,  bearing  the  title  of,  'An  Examination 
'  of  Mr.  Pope's  Effay  on  Man,  containing  a  fuccinft 

*  view  of  the  fyftem  of  the  Fatalifts,  and  a  confutation 

*  of  their  opinions ;  with  an  illuftration  of  tlie  dodrine 

*  of  Frce-Will,  and  an  enquiry  what  view  Mr.  Pope 

*  might  have  in  touching  upon  the  Leibnitzian  Philo- 

*  fophy  and  Fatalifm.     By  Mr.  Croufaz,  profeflbr  of 

*  Philofophy  and  Mathematics  at  Laufanne,  &c.' 

All  the  world  knows  that  the  Eflay  on  Man  was 
compofed  from  the  diftamen  of  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
and  it  is  little  lefs  notorious  that  Pope  was  but  mean- 
ly (killed  in  that  fort  of  learning  to  which  the  fubjed 
of  his  poem  related  :  he  had  not  been  converfant  with 
the  writings  or  opinions  of  the  different  fefls  of  p\u- 

^  -  lofopYvcT^ 
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lofophcrs  of  whom  fome  maintained  and  ochcus  denied 
the  freedom  of  die  will,  and  knew  little  more  of  the 
arguments  for  and  againfl:  human  liberty  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  what  is  called  NecefTity,  than  he  was  able 
to  gather  from  the  controvcrfy  *  between  Anthony 
Collins  and  his  opponents,  or  that  between  Dr*  Clarke 
and  Leibnitz.  He  was  therefore  unable  to  defend 
what  he  had  written,  and  flood  a  dead  mark  for  his 
adverfaries  to  (hoot  at.  Fortunate  for  him  it  was» 
that  at  this  crifis  there  was  living  fuch  a  perfon  as  Mr. 
Warburtoni  and  Pope  had  for  all  the  remainder  of  his 
life  reafon  to  refleft  with  pleafurc  on  the  accident  that 
brought  them  acquainted,  and  which  I  will  prefcndy 
relate. 

Wa:  burton's  origin  and  rife  into  literary  reputation 
are  pretty  well  known.  He  had  ferved  a  clerkfhip  to 
an  attorney  the  town-clerk  of  Newark  upon  Trent, 
and  for  a  ihorttime  was  himfelf  a  praftifcr'in  that 
profflTKjn ;  but  having  a  ftrong  propenfity  to  learning, 
he  detenuined  to  quit  it,  and  purfue  a  courfe  of  ftudy 
fuch  as  was  neceflar)'  to  qualify  him  for  the  minifterial 
function,  and  having  completed  it,  got  admitted  into 
holy  orders,  and  fettled  in  I^ondon,  where,  uponliis 
arrival,  he  became  acquainted  with  fome  of  the  inferior 
wits,  Concannen,  Theobald,  and  others  the  enemies  of 
l^opc,  and  adopted  many  of  their  fentiments.  In  a 
letter  to  the  former  of  thcfe  he  writes,    *  Dryden  I 

*  oblerve  borrows  for  want  of  leifure,  and  Pope  for 

*  want  of  genius  ;    Milton  out  of  pride,  and  Addi- 

*  fon  out  of  modefty  i*  furtht  r  he  aflillcd  Theobald 
with  notes  on  many  pafTagcs  in  his  edition  of  Shake* 
Ipearc,  which  cliarge  Mr.  Pope  with  ignorance,  and 
incai^acity  for  the  office  of  an  editor. 

But 
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But  leaving  literal  criticifm  to  thefc  his  firft  affoci- 
ates,  Warburton  betook  himfelf  to  ftudies  of  greater 
importance,  and  before  the  publication  of  the  Examen 
•f  the  Eflay  on  Man,  had  made  himfelf  known,  as  an 
orig^al  thinker,  bv  his  Divine  Legation  of  Mofes,  i 
wcxk  which,  as  it  met  with  great  oppofition,  gave  him 
occafion  to  difplay  a  fingular  talent  in  controverfy. 
As  there  was  nothing  congenial  in  the  minds  of  him 
and  Pope,  they  neither  of  them  fought  the  acquain- 
tance of  the  other,  but  mere  chance  brought  them  to- 
gether, a  chance  fo  propitious  to  Warburton 's  fortunes 
that  it  became  an  epoch  in  his  life,  and  was  the  leading 
circumftance  to  his  becoming  the  owner  of  a  fair  eftate; 
and  his  promotion  to  a  bilhopric. 

The  friendfhip  of  thefe  two  perfons  had  its  com- 
mencement in  that  bookfeller's  (hop  which  is  fituate 
on  the  Weft  fide  of  the  gate- way  leading  down  the 
Inner  Temple-lane.  Warburton  had  fome  dealings 
with  Jacob  Robinfon  the  publiflier,  to  whom  the  (hop 
belonged,  and  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  drawn 
there  on  bufmefs  j  Pope  might  have  a  call  of  the  like 
kind  :  however  that  be,  there  they  met,  and  entering 
into  a  converfation  which  was  not  foon  ended,  con- 
ceived a  mutual  liking,  and  as  we  may  fuppofe,  plighted 
their  faith  to  each  other.  The  fruit  of  this  interview 
and  the  fubfequent  communications  of  the  parties  was, 
the  publication,  in  November  1739,  ^^  ^  pamphlet 
with  this  title,  *  A  Vindication  of  Mr.  Pope's  Eflay 

*  on  Man.     By  the  author  of  the  Divine  Legation 

*  of  Mofes.     Printed  for  J.  Robinfon.' 

Whether  or  not  Croufaz  ever  replied  to  this  vindi- 
c;it:on^  I  am  not  at  leifure  to  enquire.     I  incline  to 

F  3  thiok 
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think  he  did  not,  and  that  the  controverfy  refted  on 
the  foot  of  the  Examen  and  the  Commentary  on  the 
one  part,  and  the  Vindication  on  the  other.  In  the 
year  1743,  Johnfon  took  it  into  his  head  to  reviev 
the  argument,  and  became  a  moderator  in  a  difpute 
which,  on  the  fide  of  Warburton,  had  been  conducted 
mth  a  great  degree  of  that  indignation  and  contcmpi 
of  his  adverfarj',  which  is  vifible  in  moft  of  his  writ- 
ings. This  he  did  in  two  letters  feverally  publifhed  in 
the  Gendeman's  Magazine  for  the  months  of  March 
and  November  in  the  above  year,  with  a  pronniic  of 
more,  but  proceeded  no  farther  than  to  ftate  the  fcn- 
timents  -of  Mr.  Croufaz  refpeding  the  poem,  from  1 
feeming  conviftion  that  he  was  difcuning  an  unintcr- 
cfting  queftion. 

Johnfon  had  already  tried  his  hand  at  political  fatire» 
and  had  fuccecdcd  in  it ;  and  though  no  new  occafioa 
offered,  he  was  either  urged  by  diftrefs  or  prompted 
Jjy  that  clamour  againft  the  minifter  which  in  the  year 
1739  was  b<-*cornc  very  loud,  to  join  in  the  popular 
cry,  and  as  it  were,  to  carry  war  into  his  own  quanen* 
This  he  did  in  1  pamphlet,  intided,  *  Marmor  Norfbl- 

*  cienfe,  or  an  effay  on  an  ancient  prophetical  infcrip- 

*  tion,  in  Monkifh  rhyme,  lately  difcovcrcd  near  Lyna 
'  in  Norfolk,  by  Probus  Britannicus.* 

This  mode  of  fatire,  the  publication  of  prophecies 
adapted  to  the  incidents  of  the  time  when  written,  and 
not  fo  genuine  as  that  of  Nixon,  the  Chelhire  fecr, 
which  fonfxr  thought  xvzs  fulfilled  in  1745,  is  not  an 
invention  fo  new  as  many  may  think.  In  fome  in- 
ftances  it  has  been  a  mere  exercife  of  wit  j  in  othen 
it  has  been  ufcd  as  a  means  co  excite  a  people  to 

fcdition. 
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fedidon.     Under  the  firft  clafs  is  noted  th4t  mentione4 
by  Lord  Bacon  ; 

*  When  Hempe  is  fpun, 

'  England's  done ;' 
whereby,  as  his  lordfhip  fays,  it  was  generally  con- 
ceived, that  after  tlie  princes  had  reigned  which  had 
the  principal  letters  of  that  word  Hempe,  (which 
were  Henry,  Edward,  Mary,  Philip  and  Elizabeth) 
England  Ihould  come  to  utter  confufion;  which,  adds 
he,  thanks  be  to  God,  is  verified  only  in  the  change 
of  name,  for  the  king's  ftile  is  now  no  more,  of  Eng- 
land, but  of  Britain.  Of  the  latter  clafs  of  feigned 
prophecies  many  have, .  within  thefe  few  years,  been 
publiflied  by  authors  who  had  not  wit  enough  tO' 
put  them  into  verfe. 

The  infcription  mentioned  in  the  tide-page  of  the 
Marmor  Norfolcienfe,  as  alfo  the  relation  of  the  man- 
ner of  finding  it,  are,  as  will  be  readily  fuppofed,  equally 
fiditious,  as  the  fole  end  of  writing  and  publifhing  it 
was  to  give  occafion  for  a  comment,  which  fhould 
concentrate  all  the  topics  of  popular  difcontent :  ac- 
cordingly it  is  infinuated,  becaufe  an  aft  of  parliament 
had  then  lately  paffed,  by  which  it  was  enafted  that  all 
law  proceedings  Ihould  be  in  Englifh,  that  therefore 
few  lawyers  underftood  Latin  ;  and  the  people  are 
taught  to  look  on  the  defcendants  of  the  Princefs  So- 
phia as  intruders  of  yefterday,  receiving  an  eftate  by 
voluntary  grant,  and  erefting  thereon  a  claim  of  here- 
ditary right.  The  explanation  of  the  prophecy,  which 
is  all  ironical,  refolves  itfelf  into  an  inveftive  againft 
a  (landing  army,  a  ridicule  of  the  balance  of  power, 
complaints  of  the  inaftivity  of  the  Britilh  lion,  and 
that  the  Hanover  horfe  was  fufFered  to  fuck  his  blood. 

F  4  A  pub- 
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A  publication  fo  inflammatory  as  this,  could  hanfly* 
cfcapc  the  notice  of  any  government,  under  which  tho 
legal  idea  of  a  libel  might  be  fuppofed  to  cxift.  The 
principles  it  contained  were  fuch  as  the  Jacobites  of  the 
time  openly  avowed ;  and  warrants  were  ifllied  and 
meflcngers  employed  to  apprehend  the  author,  who, 
though  he  had  forborne  to  fubfcribe  his  name  to  the 
pamphlet,  the  vigilance  of  thofe  in  purfuit  of  him  had 
difcovered.  To  elude  the  fearch  after  him,  he,  toge- 
ther wth  his  wife,  took  an  obfcure  lodging  in  a  houfe 
in  Lan.bcth  marfti,  and  lay  there  concealed  till  the  fccnt 
after  him  was  grown  cold. 

In  the  fame  year,  1739,  an  event  arofe  that  gave  oc- 
cafion  to  Johnfon  again  to  cxercifc  his  talent  of  fatirc  s 
viz.  the  refulal  of  a  licence  for  acting  a  tragedy  inti- 
tlcd,  *  Guftaviis  Vila,  or  the  deliverer  of  his  country/ 
written  by  Henry  Brooke,  to  account  for  which  feeming 
injury,  Tome  previous  inf'ormacion,  fuch  as  1  am  now 
about  to  give,  appears  ncceflir)'. 

The  places  for  theatrical  reprefentations  in  this 
counrr\'  were  anciently  the  king's  palace,  and  the  raan- 
fions  of  the  nobility  ;  but,  as  the  love  of  them  increafed, 
taverns  and  other  public  houfes  in  different  parts  of  the 
city  and  fuburbs,  were  fitted  up  for  the  puqx^fe,  and 
colled  play-houlls.  Thcufurpation  and  the  principles 
of  the  times  put  a  Hop  to  tlage  enrcrtainments  :  at  the 
rcfturation  they  were  revived,  and  the  places  for  reprc- 
fcntation  conllrucled  in  the  form  of  theatres :  their 
number,  at  no  time  after  that  perio.!,  exceeded  four^ 
and  in  the  year  172S,  and  long  before,  it  was  reiluced 
to  three,  namely,  Drury  lane,  Lincoln's-inn  fields, 
and  the  French  playhoule  in  the  I  lay-market.    In  that 

year. 
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year,  a  man,  of  the  name  of  OdcU,  took  a  throwfter*s 
Ihop  in  Ayliffe  ftreet,  Goodman's  fields,  and  coUefting 
toother  a  number  of  ftrolling  players  of  both  kxcs^ 
opened  it  as  a  theatre.  Its  contiguity  to  the  city, 
loon  made  it  a  place  of  great  refort,  and  what  was  ap^ 
prehended  fh)m  the  advertifement  of  plays  to  be  ex- 
hibited in  that  quarter  of  the  town,  loon  followed :  the 
adjacent  houfes  became  taverns,  in  name,  but  in  truth 
they  were  houfes  of  lewd  refort  *i  and  the  former  oc- 
cupiers of  them,  ufeful  manufafturers  and  induflrious 
lutificers,  were  driven  to  fcek  elfewhere  for  a  refidence. 
In  the  courle  of  the  entertainments  of  this  pl^ce,  the 
manager  ventured  to  exhibit  fpme  few  new  plays; 
among  the  reft  a  tragedy,  intitled,  *  King  Charles  the 
.  *  Firft,'  containing  fentiments  fuited  to  the  charafters 
of  republicans,  feftarics  and  enthufiafls,  and  a  fcenical 
reprefentation  of  the  events  of  that  prince's  difaftrous 
reign,  better  forgotten  than  remembered.  Sober  per- 
fons  thought  that  the  revival  of  the  memory  of  paft 
tranfaftions  of  fuch  a  kind  as  thefe  were,  would  fervc 
no  good  purpofe,  but,  on  the  contrary,  perpetuate 
that  enmity  between  the  friends  to  and  opponents  of 
our  ecclefiaftical  and  civil  eftabliljiment,  which   they 

•  I  once,  while  I  was  chairman  of  the  Middlefex  feffions,  tried 
an  indidhnent  for  a  riot  committed  in  one  of  thefe  coffee -houfes, 
and  in  the  courfe  of  the  evidence  difcovered,  that  it  wsls  kept 
by  a  woman,  a  ftiff  quaker,  and  was  flrangely  puzzled  to  re- 
concile in  my  mind  fuch  a  folecifp  in  manners  as  the  profef- 
£6q  of  purity  with  the  prance  of  lewdncfs.  She  appeared  in 
court  in  the  plain  and  neat  garb  of  the  people  of  that  perfuafion, 
and  was  the  wife  of  a  icafaring  man,  who  being  abroad,  had  left 
her  to  purfuc  this  lawlefs  occupation.  I  reproved  her  for  her  courfe 
of  life,  but  could  not  make  her  fenfible  that  it  was  fcanda- 
loas. 

had 
II 
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had  heretofore  excited ;  and  for  fuffcring  fuch  rcpre* 
fentations  as  thefe,  they  execrated  not  (o  much  the 
author  as  the  manager.  In  this  inftance,  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  piublic  was  ill-direfted :  the  argumentl 
arifmg  from  this  fuppofed  abufe  of  hiftrionical  libcitjr 
were  not  local ;  they  proved  too  much,  and  ratherip* 
plied  to  ftage  entertainments  in  general  than  to  Ac 
conduft  of  a  particular  manager. 

But  others  looked  on  this  ncw-erefted  theatre  with 
an  eye  more  penetrating :  the  merchants  of  Ijondcn, 
then  a  grave  fagacious  body  of  men,  found  that  it  was 
a  temptation  to  idlenefs  and  to  pleafure  that  their  clerks   . 
could  not  refift  :   they  regretted  to  fee  the  corruptions 
of  Covent-garden  extended,  and  the  feats  of  induffay 
hold  forth  allurements  to  vice  and  debauchery.     The 
principal  of  thefe  was  Sir  John  Barnard,  a  wife  and 
venerable  man,  and  a  good  citizen  :  he,  as  a  magiilratf, 
had  for  fome  time  been  watching  for  fuch  information 
as  would  bring  the  aftors  at  Goodman's-fields  play- 
houfe  within  the  reach  of  the  vagrant  laws  ;  but  none 
was  laid  before  him  that  he  could,  with  prudence,  aft 
upon.     At  length,  however,  an  opjX)rtunity  offered, 
which  he  not  only  embraced,  but  made  an  admirable 
ufc  of:  Mr.  Henry  Fielding,  then  a  young  barrifter 
without  praflice,  a  dramatic  j)oet,  and  a  patriot,  under 
the  extreme  prelTure  of  nccefllty,  had,  in  the  year  1736, 
written  a  comedy,  or  a  farce,  we  may  call  it  either  or 
both,  intitUil,  *  Pafquin,*  a  dramatic   fatire  on  the 
limes,  ar.d  bmught  it  on  the  ftage  of  the  little  plty- 
houfc  in  the  I  Iay-m.vket,  which,  being  calculated   10 
encourage  popubr  clamour,  and  containing  in  it  many 
refieftions  on  the  public  councils,  furnifhed  reafons  for 
^brinying  a  b'll  into  the  houfe  of  commons  for  prohibit* 

ing 
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the  acting  of  any  interlude,  tragedy,  comedy,  opera, 
jr,  farce,  &c.  without  the  authority  of  his  Majefly's 
ers-patent  or  a  licence  from  the  lord-chamberlain. 
this  bill  a  claufe  was  inferted  on  the  motion  of  Sir 
in  Barnard,  and  a  very  judicious  one  it  was,  by 
ich  it  was  made  penal,  even  M[ith  any  fuch  patent  or 
nee,  to  aft  or  reprefent  any  fuch  interlude,  &€• 
tny  part  of  Great  Britain,  except  in  the  city  of  Weft- 
iftcr  and  fuch  other  places  as  his  Majefty,  in  perfbn, 
uld  refide  in. 

Before  1737,  the  year  in  which  this  bill  was  brought 
the  property  of  Goodman*s-fields  playhoufe  had 
fed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Henry  Giffard,  who,  en- 
gaged by  a  fubfcription,  pulled  it  down,  and,  under 
:  dircftion  of  Shephard,  the  architeft,  the  fame  that 
rrwards  built  Covent-garden  theatre,  had  erefted  a 
17  one.  This  man,  while  the  bill  was  depending,  pe- 
oned  againft  it,  and,  in  his  printed  cafe,  reprefented 
:  injury  he  was  likely  to  fuftain :  all  the  fpecious  ar- 
ments  of  the  great  fums  he  had  expended  on  the  pur- 
ifc  of  the  houfe,  and  rebuilding  it,  in  fcenes,  cloaths, 
^  were  urged  with  their  utmoft  force,  and  his  right 
an  equivalent  ftated  -,  but  all  to  no  effeft :  the  bill 
Bed,  and  the  ftatute  is  now  part  of  the  law  of  the 
td.  It  is  true,  an  evafion  of  it  was  afterwards  con- 
ned by  an  adVertifement  of  a  concert,  with  a  play 
ren  gratis,  but  that  fubterfuge  was  foon  aban- 
ned. 

The  operation  of  this  ftatute  was  two-fold ;  it  fub- 
ied  theatrical  reprefentations  to  a  licence,  and  fup- 
effed^  a  nuifance.  And  here  let  me  obferve,  that 
Jiough  of  plays  it  is  faid  that  they  teach  morality,  and 

of 
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of  the  ftage  that  it  is  the  mirror  of  human  life,  thefc 
adertions  are  mere  declaination,  and  have  no  founds* 
tion  in  truth  or  experience :  c:i  the  contrary,  a  play- 
houfc,  and  the  regions  about  it,  are  the  very  hoc-beds 
of  vice  :  how  ehc  comes  it  to  pais  that  no  fooner  is  a 
playhoufe  opened  in  any  pan  of  the  kinnrdom,  than  it 
becomes  furroundcd  by  an  halo  of  brothels  ?  Of  this 
truth,  the  neighbourhood  of  the  place  I  am  now  fpeak-  " 
ing  of  has  had  experience  ;  one  parifh  alone,  adjacent 
thereto,  having  to  my  knowledge,  expended  the  fum 
of  1300I.  in  profccutions  for  the  pur{X)le  of  removing 
thofe  inhabitants,  whom,  for  inllruction  in  the  fciencc 
of  human  life,  the  playhoufe  hat!  drawn  thither. 

Mr.  Brooke,  the  audior  above-mentionetl,  having 
with  his  eyes  open,  and  the  thitute  of  the  tenth  of 
George  the  fccond  ftaring  him  in  the  face,  wrinen  a 
tragedy,  in  which,  as  will  be  prcfcntly  Ihewn,  under 
pretence  of  a  laudable  zeal  for  the  caufe  of  liberty,  he 
inculcates  principles,  not  only  ami-monarchical,  but 
fcarcclv  confiftent  with  any  fyilcm  of  civil  lubordina-^ 
tion ;  what  wonder  is  it,  that,  under  a  monarchical 
government,  a  lict-nce  for  fuch  a  theatrical  reprefen- 
tation  ihould  be  refulld  ?  or  that  fuch  a  refufal  flioukl 
be  followed  by  a  prohibition  cf  the  acting  it  ? 

This  inter|x)rition  of  legal  authorit)'  was  looked 
up)n  by  tlie  author'*  friends,  in  which  number  were 
included  r.ll  the  Jacobites  in  the  kingdom,  as  an  in- 
fraction  of  a  natural  ri':hr,  and  as  alVccting  the  caufc  of 
liberty.  To  exjTcfs  their  rdentmcnt  of  this  injury, 
they  adviU-d  him  to  fend  it  tu  the  prrfs,  and  by  a  fub- 
fcription  to  the  publicarion,of  near  a  thouhuid  {Krfons, 
encouraprd  others  to  ti.e  like  attempts.  By  n^eans  of 
Uie  printed  topy  any  cnc  is  en.bial  to  juJge  o(  its 
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gcacral  tendency,  and,  by  refleiSing  on  the  fentiments 
inculcated  in  the  following  fpceches thereinto  be  found, 
10  meafure  the  injuftice  done  him : 

Is  it  of  fate  that  he  who  afTumes  a  crown 
Throws  off  humanity  ? 

Beyond  the  fwecping  of  the  proudeft  train 

That  (hades  a  monarch's  heel,  I  prize  thefe  wecdsv 

— our  Dalecarlians 

Have  oft  been  known  to  give  a  law  to  kings. 

Divide  and  conquer  is  the  fum  of  politics. 

if  thou  think'ft 

That  empire  is  of  titled  birth  or  blood ; 
That  nature,  in  the  proud  behalf  of  one^ 
Shall  difenfranchife  all  her  lordly  race, 
And  bow  her  general  iffue  to  the  yoke 
Of  private  domination,  &c. 


thou  art  the  minifter. 


The  reverend  monitor  of  vice. 

The  fence  of  virtue  is  a  chief's  beft  caution ; 
And  the  firm  furety  of  my  people's  hearts 
Is  all  the  guard  that  e'er  fhall  wait  Guftavus. 

The  dedication  to  the  play,  addreffed  to  the  fub- 
fcribcrs,  gives  the  reader  to  underftand,  that  the  au- 
thor had  *  ftudied  the  ancient  laws  of  his  country, 

*  though  not  converfant  with  her  prefent  political  ftate,' 
that  he  is  *  a  friend  to  national  liberty  and  perfonal  free  - 

*  dom,'  (meaning  by  the  firft, '  a  (late  refulting  from 

*  virtue  or  reafon  ruling  in  a  bread  fuperior  to  appetite 

*  and  paflion,'  and,  by  the  laft,  *a  fccurity  arifing  from 
'  the  nature  of  a  well-ordcTcd  conflicution,  for  thofe  ad- 
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'  vantages  and  privileges  that  each  man  has  a  right  to 

*  by  contributing  as  a  member  to  the  weal  of  that  com- 

*  munity  ;*)  thefc  declarations  are  interfperfed  with  rt; 
fle£tions  on  the  lord-chambcrlain,  and  a  complaint 
that  his  treatment  of  the  author  *  was  fingular  and  un- 

*  precedcntcd ;'  after  which  follows  an  efFufion  of  patri- 
otic fentiments  ferving  to  (hew,  that  a  monarch  or  head 
of  fuch  a  conftitution  as  he  above  has  defcribed,  is 

*  fceptered  in  the  hearts  of  his  people/ 

*  Upon  occafion  of  this  publication,  Johnlbn  was  em- 
ployed by  one  Corbet,  a  bookfcller  of  fmall  note,  to 
take  up  the  caufe  of  this  injured  author,  and  he  did  it 
in  a  pamphlet,  intided,  *  A  Compleat  Vindication  of 
^  the  Licenfers  of  the  Stage  from  the  malicious  and 

*  fcandalous  afperfions  of  Mr.   Brooke,  author   of 

*  Guftavus  Vafa.'  4to.   17J9. 

Criticifm  would  be  ill  employed  in  a  minute  exami- 
nation of  the  Marmor  Norfolcicnfc,  and  the  Vindicati- 
on of  the  Licenfers  :  in  general  it  may  fuffice  to  fay  that 
they  are  both  ironical,  that  they  difplay  neither  learn- 
ing nor  wit,  and  that  in  neither  of  them  is  there  to 
be  difcovered  a  fingle  ray  of  that  brightnefs  which 
beams  fo  (Irongly  in  the  author*s  moral  and  po- 
litical cflays.  Did  it  become  a  man  of  his  difcem- 
ment,  endowed  with  fuch  powers  of  reaibning  and 
eloquence  as  he  pofllflcJ,  to  adopt  vulgar  preju- 
dices, or,  in  the  cant  of  the  oppofition,  to  clamor 
againft  place-men,  and  penfioncrs  and  (landing  ar- 
mies ?  to  ridicule  die  apprchcnfion  of  that  inrafion 
in  favour  of  the  pretender,  which  himfclf,  but  a  few 
years  after  became  a  witnefs  to,  or  to  compare  the 
improbability  of  fuch  an  event  with  that  of  a  general 
inlurredUon  of  all  who  were  prohibited  the  ufc  of  gin  ? 

Of 
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Of  all  the  modes  of  fatire,  I  know  none  fo  feeble 
as  that  of  uninterrupted  irony.  .  The  reafon  of  this 
fecms  to  be^  that  in  that  kind  of  writing  the  auth9r  is 
compelled  to  advance  pofitions  which  no  reader  caa 
chink  he  believes,  and  to  put  queftions  that  can  be 
anfwered  in  but  one  way,  and  that  fuch  an  one  as 
thwarts  the  fenfe  of  the  propounded  Of  this  kind  of 
intent^atories  the  pamphlet  I  am  ipeaking  of  feems 
to  be.  an  example ;  Ms  the  man  without  penfion  or 

*  place  to  fufpeA  the  impartiality  or  the  judgment  of 

*  thofe  who  are  entrufted  with  the  adminiftration  of 

*  public  affairs  ?    Is  he,  when  the  law  is  not  fbidly 
^  obfervedinregard  to  him,  to  think  himfelf  aggrieved, 

*  to  tell  his  fendments  in  print,  to  aflert  his  claim  to 

*  better  ufage,  and  fly  for  rcdrels  to  another  tri- 

*  bunal  V 

Who  does  not  fee  that  to  thefe  feveral  queries  the 
anlwer  muft  be  in  the  affirmative?  and,  if  fo,  the 
point  of  the  writer's  wit  is,  in  this  inflance,  blunted,  and 
his  argument  bafBed. 

In  the  courfe  of  this  mock  vindication  of  power, 
Johnfon  has  taken  a  wide  fcope,  and  adopted  all  the 
vulgar  topics  of  complaint  as  they  were  vented  weekly 
in  the  public  papers,  and  in  the  writings  of  Boling- 
broke,  flimfy  and  malignant  as  they  are.  And  here  let 
me  note  a  curious  fophifm  of  that  fuperficial  thinker, 
which  1  remember  to  have  feen  in  his  celebrated  DifTer- 
tation  on  Parties ;  but  which,  not  having  the  book  by 
me,  I  cite  by  memory  :  it  is  to  this  purpofe  :  *  The 
'  advocates  of  the  minifler,'  fays  hisLordihip,  Mefy  us 

*  toftiew,  that,  under  his  adminiftration,  any  infraftion 

*  had  been  made  of  the  original  contradl.'  To  this  we 
anfwer,  that  between  fuch  an  infraction  and  the  lofs  of 

our 
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our  liberties,  there  can  no  point  of  time  intervene  i 
fuch  a  caufe  and  fuch  an  effeft  being  fo  clofely  con- 
nefted,  that  we  cannot  fee  the  one  till  we  feel  the 
other. 

Such  was  the  conduft  of  oppofition  at  this  time,  and 
by  fuch  futile  arguments  as  the  above  were  the  filly 
people  of  three  kingdoms  deluded  into  a  belief,  that 
their  liberties  were  in  danger,  and  that  nothing  could 
fave  this  country  from  impending  ruin,  and  that  the 
mod  formidable  of  all  the  evils  they  had  to  dread«  was 
the  continuance  of  the  then  adminiftration,  of  which 
they  had  nothing  worfe  to  fay  than  that  they  hated  it. 

The  truth  is,  that  Johnfon's  political  prejudices  were 
a  mill  that  the  eye  of  his  j  udgmen t  could  not  penetrate : 
in  all  the  meafurcs  of  government  he  could  fee  nothing 
right ;  nor  could  he  be  convinced,  in  his  invcdives 
againll  a  (landing  amiy,  as  the  Jacobites  afFefted  to 
call  it,  that  the  pcafantr\'  of  a  country  was  not  an  ade- 
quate defence  againft  an  invafion  of  it  by  an  armed 
force.  1  le  alnioft  aflerted  in  temis,  that  the  fucceflioQ 
ro  the  crown  had  been  illegally  interrupted,  and  that 
from  whig-politics  none  of  the  benefits  of  government 
could  be  expefted.  He  could  but  juft  endure  the  op- 
pofition to  the  miniller  becaufe  condufted  on  whig 
principles ;  and  I  hive  heard  him  fay,  that  during  the 
whole  courfc  of  it,  the  two  parties  were  bidding  for 
the  [x-ople.  At  other  times,  and  in  the  heat  of  his  re- 
fentment,  I  have  heard  Iiim  afiert,  that,  fince  the  death 
of  Queen  Anne,  it  had  been  the  policy  of  the  admi- 
niftration to  promote  to  ecclefiaflical  dignities  none 
but  the  moil  wortlilds  and  imdekninj  men  :  nor 
would  he  then  exchklv  from  this  bigorted  cenfurc 
thofc  illuftrioiis  divines,  Wake,  Gibfun,  Sherlock, 
Butler,   Herring,  l\urce,  and  Icall  of  all  Hoadly  j 
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in  competition  with  whom  he  would  fet  Hickes,  Brett, 
Leflie,  and  others  of  the  nonjurors,  whofe  names  are 
fcarcely  now  remembered.  From  hence  it  appears, 
and  to  his  honour  be  it  faid,  that  his  principles  co- 
operated with  his  neceffities,  and  that  the  proftitution 
of  his  talents,  taking  the  term  in  one  and  that  its  worft 
fcnfe,  could  not,  in  juftice,  be  imputed  to  him. 

But  there  is  another,  and  a  lefs  criminal  fenfe  of  the 
word  proftitution,  m  which,  in  common  with  all  who 
arc  called  authors  by  profeflion,  he  may  be  faid  to  fland 
in  need  of  an  excufe.  When  Milton  wrote  the  Para- 
difc  Loft,  the  fum  he  received  for  the  copy  was  not  his 
motive,  but  was  an  adventitious  benefit  that  refulted 
jfixMn  the  exercife  of  his  poetical  faculty.  In  Johnfon's 
cafe,  as  well  in  the  inftances  above  given  as  almofl;  all 
the  others  that  occurred  during  the  courfe  of  his  life, 
the  impulfe  of  genius  was  wanting  :  had  that  alone 
operated  in  his  choice  of  fubjefts  to  write  on,  mankind 
would  have  been  indebted  to  him  for  a  variety  of  ori- 
ginal, interefting  and  ufeful  compofitions ;  and  tran- 
flations  of  fome,  and  new  editions  of  others  of  the 
ancient  authors.  The  truth  of  which  aflertion  I 
think  I  may  fafely  ground  on  a  catalogue  of  publica- 
tions projcSed  by  him  at  different  periods,  and  now  ly- 
ing before  me,  a  copy  whereof  is  given  below  :  * 

Under 

•    *    D   I   V    1    N    I    T   Y. 

•  A  fmall  book  of  precepts  and  direftions  for  piety :   the  hint 

*  taken  from  the  dircdions  in  the  [countefs  of]  •  Morion's*  [daily] 
'  exercife. 

•  Philosophy,  History,  and  Literature  in  general. 

•  Hiftory  of  Criticifin  as  it  relates  to  judging  of  authors,  from 

*  Ariftotlc  to  the  prefcnt  age.     An  account  of  the  rife  and  \\\\. 
Vol.  L  O  \>TOvemcu\"i 
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Under  this  notion  of  works  written  with  a  view  m 
gain,  and  thofe  that  owe  their  exiilence  to  a  more  libe* 
ral  motive^  a  difUnftion  of  literary  produAions  arife 

which 

^  pim-ements  of  that  an ;  of  the  different  opinions  of  maAon  a- 
<  ctent  and  modern. 

'  Tranilation  of  the  Uiftory  of  Herodian. 

'  New  edition  of  Fairfax's  Trauilatioo  of  Tsfio^  wUt^ 

•  gloflary,  &c. 
'  Chaucer,  a  new  edition  of  him,  from  mannfcripts  and  old  < 

'  tions,  with  various  readings,  eonje^ures,  remarks  on  kis  I 
'  guage,  and  the  changes  it  had  undergone  from  the  earltflft  \ 
'  to  hi&  age,  and  from  his  to  the  preleot.     With  notes  expUoaiory 

*  of  cuiloms,  Sec.  and  references  to  Boccace  and  other  autkort 

*  from  whom  he  has  borrowed,  with  an  account  of  the  liberties  he 
'  has  taken  in  telling  the  lU>ries,  his  life,  and  an  exa£l  etynologi- 

•  cal  glollary.  , 
Ariftode's  Rhetoric,  a  tranilation  of  it  into  EngUfti. 
A  Colledlion  of  Leuers,  traniktcd  from  the  modem  writevi , 

with  fome  account  of  the  fevcral  authors. 

Oldham's  Pocnu,  witli  notes  hillorical  and  critical* 

Rofcommon's  Poems,  with  notes. 

Lives  of  the  Phibfophers,  written  with  a  polite  air,  in  fiidi  a 
manner  as  may  divert  as  well  as  inflrud. 

Hiibry  of  the  Heathen  Mythology,  with  an  explicatioo  of  the 

bles,  both  allegorical  and  hillorical,  with  references  to  the 
poets. 

Hifbry  of  the  State  of  Venice,  in  a  compendious  Banoer. 

Arifiotle's  Ethics,  an  Englifh  tranilation  of  them  with  note*. 

Geographical  Dictionary  from  the  French. 

Hierodes  upon  Pythagoras,  tranflated  into  Engli(b,  perhaps 
with  notes.     This  is  done  by  Norris. 

A  book  of  Letters  upon  all  kinds  of  fubjeds. 

CUodsan,  a  new  edition  of  his  works,  cum  notis  irariontm  iii 
the  manner  of  Burman. 

Tully's  Tufculan  Qurriotn,  a  tranilation  of  them. 

lull)'  de  Natura  Deorum.  a  tranibtioo  of  thole  books. 

DenroS  New  iiiilory  of  the  New  World,  to  be  tranHated. 

Mttclkiavf  r»  llatlot)  of  ri«»rencr,  to  be  traofktcd« 

«  tCAory 
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which  Johnibn  would  never  allow ;  on  the  contrary, 
CO  the  aftoDiIbnient  of  myfelf  who  have  heard  him,  and 
many  others,  he  has  frequendy  declared,  that  the 

only 

*  HUharj  of  the  Revival  of  Learning  in  Earope,  containing  in 

*  account  of  whatever  contributed  to  the  redoration  of  literature, 
«  Ibch  as  contioverfies,  piinting,  the  deftnidion  of  the  Greek  em- 

*  pire,  the  encoofageinent  of  great  men^  ^^ish  the  lives  of  the  moft 

*  eminent  patrons,  and  moil  eminent  early  profeflbrs  of  all  kinds  of 
<  learning  iu  different  countiies. 

'  A  Body  of  Chronology,  in  verie,  with  hifbrical  notes. 

«  A  table  of  the  Spedators,  Tatlers,  and  Guardians,  diftinguiihed 

*  by  fignm  into  fix  degrees  of  value*  with  notes  giving  the  realbns 
^  of  preference  or  degradation. 

'  A  Cdledtion  of  Letters  from  Englilh  authors,  with  •a  preface 

*  giving  ibme  account  of  the  writers,  with  reafons  for  feledion  and 

*  critidfin  upon  ftiles,  renUrks  on  each  letter,  if  needful. 

*  A  ColledioQ  of  Proverbs  horn  various  languages  : — Jan.  6— 

*  53- 

'  A  Didionary  to  the  Common  Prayer  in  imiution  of  Calmet's 
«  Di^lionary  of  the  Bible.     March -^52. 

«  A  ColledioD  of  Stories  and  Examples  like  thofe  of  Valerius 
«  Maximus.     Jan.  iO'^53. 

*  From  i£lian,  a  volume  of  fele^  Aories,  peiliaps  from  others. 

*  Jan.  28 — 53. 

•  CoUe^Bon  of  Travels,  Voyages,  Adventures,  and  Defcriptions 

*  of  Countries. 

«  Diftionary  of  Ancient  Hii^or/  zrtd  Mythology. 

•  Treatife  on  the  Study  of  Polite  Literature,  containing  the  hif- 

*  tory  of  learning,  dircdions  for  editions,  commentaries,  &€. 

'  Maxims,  Characters  aiid   Sentiments,  after  the  manner  of 

*  Bmycre,  colleded  out  of  ancient  authors,  particularly  the  Greek, 
'  with  Apophthegms. 

«  ClaiScal  Mifcellanies,  Sele^  Traailations  from  ancient  Greek 
'  and  Latin  authors. 

•  Lives  of  illuftrious  peribns,  as  well  of  the  aftive  as  the  learned, 
'  in  imixatian  of  Plutarch. 

«  Judgment  of  the  learned  upon  Engliih  authors. 
'  Poetical  Piftionafy  of  the  EngUih  toi)gue. 

G  2  •  Cor^fidei;auons 
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only  true  and  genuine  motive  to  the  writing  of  Eioob 
was  thi-  affurance  of  pecuniary  profit.  Notwithftanding 
the  boklnefs  of  this  aflfertion,  there  are  but  few  that 
can  be  perfuaded  to  yield  to  it;  and,  after  all,  the  bcft 
apology  for  Johnfon  will  be  found  to  confift  in  his 
want  of  a  profeflion,  the  preflfureof  his  neccffities,  and 
the  example  of  fuch  men  as  Caftalio,  Gefner,  and  Sil- 
mafius,  among  foreigners ;  and  Fuller,  Howd, 
L'F.ftrange,  Drydcn,  Chambers,  and  Hume,  not  to 
mention  others  now  living,  among  ourfelves. 

The  principle  here  noted  was  not  only  in  the  above 
inftance  avowed  by  Johnfon,  but  feems  to  have  been 
wrought  by  him  into  a  habit.  He  was  never  greedy 
of  money,  but  without  money  could  not  be  (limu- 
lated  CO  write.  I  have  been  told  by  a  clergyman  of 
fome  eminence  with  whom  he  had  been  long  ac- 
quainted, that,  being  to  preacli  on  a  particular  occa- 
ion,  he  applied,  as  others  under  a  like  neceffity  had 
frequently  done,  to  Johnfon  for  help.     '  I  will  write  a 

<  Confi derations  upon  Uic  prcfcnt  fbtc  of  London. 

•  Cvrlkcri.^n  of  Fpi/rams,  \^ith  notes  and  obfervations. 

'  O.iicr\aiiou>  c.n  liic  r.-iglill;  l.in*;i:^j,c,  rcbting  lo  wtxiu 
'  p;ir.i»"c. ,  ;inJ  imnio  ofSj^cv^^jli. 

•  ?  ii:iui:.L'  l.iti-iaii.c,  Mni:cllancv>u>  rt tic c lions  criiiciiins^  caett- 

•  (Isiioa*,  notes. 

•  I  I'ilirx  of  the  Gv»:jiiutioM. 

•  Cuni»..iirw:i  ct  i^hiloibphical  ar.d  C!iri;H::.i  Morality  by  fcn-^ 

•  tc:.ccs  uil!ertcii  ;V«^m  the  mor.iliiL  .;nd  f^ther>. 
'   riuiarcli-  Livci  in  Englilh,  uirh  :    u--. 

•   Po r  T  »  \  and  u\«r'-.  ^  of  1  m  v o  i  n  a  i  i o n  . 

•  Hymn  to  l^:\ci  '..ce. 

•  'Hr  )\  Ucc  I  f  S.  th— 1  \  ifuTt. 

•  C:I-tI.ii«.  tk>  l«c  iT..-..!.:i-u. 

•  r r i.*,  iu: Ic c  —  ;i  ]  'ft i cal  c  ki a . . 

'    ll.c  P-lAv:;;or  .Nonic:.!c— *  \j!:nT!.' 
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*  fermon  for  thee/  faid  Johnfon,  ^  but  thou  mufl  pay 

*  me  fork/ 

Yet  was  he  not  fo  mdifferent  to  the  fubjefts  that  he 
was  requeftpd  to  write  on,  as  at  any  time  to  abandon 
cither  his  religious  or  political  principles.  He  would 
no  more  have  put  his  name  to  an  Arian  or  Socinian 
tn&  than  to  a  defence  of  Atheifm.  At  the  time  when 
'  Fa&ion  Detefted  *  came  out,  a  pamphlet  of  which 
the  late  lord  Egmont  is  now  generally  underftood  to 
have  been  the  author,  Ofbor«e  the  bookfeller,  held 
out  to  him  a  ftrong  temptation  to  anfwer  it,  which  he 
refilled,  being  convinced,  as  he  affured  me,  that  the 
charge  contained  in  it  was  made  good,  and  that  the 
aigument  grounded  thereon  was  unanfwerable. 

Indeed  whoever  perufes  that  mafterly  performance 
muft  be  convinced  that  a  fpirit  fimilar  to  diat  which 
induced  the  Ifraclites,  when  under  the  conduft  of  their 
wife  legiflator,  to  cry  out  *  Ye  take  too  much  upon  ye,' 
is  the  mod  frequent  motive  to  oppofition,  and  that 
whoever  hopes  to  govern  a  free  people  by  reafon,  is 
mlftaken  in  his  judgip.ent  of  human  nature.     *  He,' 
fays  Hooker,  *  that  goeth  about  to  perfuade  a  people 
'  that  they  are  not  well  governed,  fliall  never  want  atten- 
'  dveand  favourable  hearers:'  and  the  fame  author  fpeak- 
ing  of  Icgiilation  in  general,  delivers  this  as  his  fenti- 
nent :  *  Laws  politic  ordained  for  external  order  and 
regimen  amongft  men  are  never  framed  as  they  ihould 
be,  unlefs  prefuming  the  will  of  man  to  be  obftinate, 
rebellious  and  averfe  from  all  obedience  unto  the  fa- 
cred  laws  of  his  naaiic  :  In  a  word,  unlcfs  prefuming 
'  man,  in  regard  of  his  depraved  mind,  little  better  than 
'  a  wild  bea(l,they  do  accordingly  provide,  notwithftand- 

*  ing,  fo  to  frame  his  outward  actions  as  that  they  be  no 

*  hiiidrance  unto  the  common  good,  for  which  focittics 
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*  were  inftinitcd.  Unlcfs  thqr  do  this  they  trc  not  pcr- 
«  fca/  Ecclcf.  Pol.  Ub.  I.  Scft.  I.  Ibid,  Sq^.  lo. 

That  thcfc  wrrc  the  fcntimcnts  of  Johnfon  tUb,  I  am 
warranted  to  fay,  by  frequent  declarations  to  the  (ame 
purpofe>  which  I  have  heard  him  make  ^  and  to  thcfe 
I  attribute  it,  that  he  ever  after  acquiefctd  in  die  naea- 
fures  of  government  through  the  fucceffion  of  admi- 
niftrations. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  in  the  account  above 
given  of  Savage,  that  the  friends  of  that  ill-ftarred  wMn 
had  fet  on  foot  a  fubfcription  for  his  fupport»  and  that 
Swanfea  was  the  place  they  had  fixed  on  for  his  lefi- 
dence :  the  fame  was  completed  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1739.  Johnfon  at  that  time  lodged  at  Greenwich, 
and  there  parted  with  that  friend  and  companion  of  his 
midnight  rambles,  whom  it  was  never  his  fonune  again 
to  fee.  The  event  is  antedated  in  the  poem  of  •  Lon- 
don'; but  in  every  particular,  except  the  diflfcrence  of  a 
year,  what  is  there  faid  of  the  departure  of  Thales  muft 
be  underftood  of  Savage,  and  looked  upon  as  true 
hiftory.  In  his  life  of  Savage,  Johnfon  has  mentioned 
the  circumftances  that  attended  it,  and  deplored  this 
feparation  as  he  would  have  done  a  greater  misfortune 
than  it  provccl :  that  it  was,  in  realiiy,  none,  may  be 
inferred  from  Savage's  in?.bility,  arifing  from  his  cir* 
cumftances,  his  courfe  of  life,  and  the  laxity  of  his 
mind,  to  do  good  to  any  one  :  it  is  rather  to  be  fuf- 
pttflcd  that  hjs  example  was  contagious,  and  tended  to 
confirm  Johnfon  in  his  indolence  and  thofe  other  evil 
habits  which  it  was  the  labour  of  his  life  to  conquer. 
They  who  were  witneflTes  of  Johnfon's  perfevciing 
temperance  in  the  article  of  drinking,  for,  at  leaft,  the 
Utter  half  of  his  life,  will  fcarcely  believe  that,  during 
part  of  the  former,  he  was  a  loverof  wine,  that  he  not 

oolf 
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only  indulged  himfelf  in  the  ufe  of  it  when  he  could 
|>rocurc  it,  but,  with  a  reflex  delight,  contemplated 
the  a£t  of  drinking  it,  with  all  the  circumftances  that 
render  it  grateful  to  the  palate  or  pleafing  to  the  eye : 
in  the  language  of  Solomon  ^  he  looked  upon  the  wine 

*  when  it  was  red, when  it  gave  his  colour  in  the  cup, 

*  and  when  it  moved  itfelf  aright  **'  In  contradi&ion 
to  thofe,  who,  having  a  wife  and  children,  prefer 
doaieftic  enjoyments  to  thofe  which  a  tavern  affords, 
I  have  heard  him  aflfert,  that  a  tavern- chair  was  the 
throne  of  human  felicity. — 'Asfoon,'  faid  he, 'as  I  enter 

*  the  door  of  a  tavern,  I  experience  an  oblivion  of  care, , 

*  and  a  freedom  from  folicitude  f :  when  I  am  feated,  I 

*  find  the  mafter  courteous,  and  the  fervants  obfequious 

*  to  my  call ;  anxious  to  know  and  ready  to  fupply  my 

*  wants  :  wine  there  exhilarates  my  fpirits,and  prompts 

*  me  to  free  converfation  and  an  interchange  of  difcourfe 

*  with  thofe  whom  I  mofl:  love:  I  dogmatife  and  am 

*  contradifted,  and  in  this  conflidt  of  opinions  and  fen- 
*^timents  I  find  delight.' 

How 

•  Proverbs,  chap,  xxiii.  v.  31. 

f  It  is  worthy  of  remark  by  thofe  who  are  curious  in  obferving 
cuftoms  and  modes  of  living,  how  little  thefc  houfcs  of  entertain- 
ment are  now  frequented,  and  what  a  diminution  in  their  number 
faas  been  experienced  in  London  and  Wefhninfler  in  a  period  of 
about  forty  years  backward.  The  hiibry  of  uvems  in  this  country 
may  be  traced  back  to  tiic  time  of  Hen.  IV.  for  fo  ancient  is  that 
of  the  Boar's  Head  in  Eaflcheap,  the  rendezvous  of  Prince  Henry 
and  his  lewd  companions,  as  we  learn  from  Shakefpeare.  Of  little 
leis  antiquity  is  the  White  Hart  v^thout  Biihop's-gate,  which  now 
bears  in  the  firont  of  it  the  date  of  its  eredion,  1 480. 

Anciently  there  flood  in  Old  Palace-yard,  Weftminfler,  a  tavern 
known  by  the  fign  of  the  White  Rofe,  the  fymbol  of  the  York 
fadion.  It  was  near  the  chapel  of  our  Lady  behind  the  high  altar 
•f  the  abbey-church.   Together  with  that  chapel  it  was,  in  1503, 

G  4  If  \ii\^i 
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How  far  his  convcrfations  with  Savage  might  induce 
him  thus  to  delight  in  tavern-focicty,  which  is  often 
a  temptation  to  greater  enormities  than  exceflive  drink- 
ing, cannot  now  be  known,  nor  would  it  aniwer  any  good 
purpofeto  enquire.  It  may,ncverthelefs,beconjc6hircd, 
that  whatever  habits  he  had  contraftcd  of  idlenefs,  neg- 
lect of  his  perfon,  or  indifference  in  the  choice  of  his 
company,  received  no  correftion  or  check  from  fuch  an 
example  as  Savage's  conduft  held  forth  ;  and  farther  it 
is  conjectured,  that  he  would  have  been  lefs  troubled 
with  thofe  reflcftions,  which,  in  his  lateft  hours^  arc 
known  to  have  given  him  uneaCnefs,  had  he  never  be- 
come acquainted  with  one  fo  loofe  in  his  morals,  and 
fo  well  acquainted  with  the  vices  of  the  town  as  this 
man  appears  to  have  been.  We  are  to  remember  that 
Johnfon  was,  at  this  time,  a  hufband  :  can  it  therefore 
be  fiippofcd  that  the  foclety  of  fuch  a  man  as  Savage 
had  any  tendency  to  improve  him  in  theexcrcife  of  the 
domeftic  virtues  ?  nay  rather  we  mud  doubt  it,  and 

palled  iL>».T.,  and  on  the  fcitc  of  both  was  crcAcd  the  chapel  of 
Henry  ihc  Seventh.  At  the  reiloration ,  the  Cavaliers  and  other 
adherents  to  the  roy.il  party,  for  joy  of  that  event  were  for  a  time 
inccilanily  drunk  ;  and  from  a  pi^ure  of  their  manners  in  Cowley's 
comedy.  Cutter  of  Coleman-tlreet,  murt  be  fupgofed  to  have  greatly 
contributed  to  the  i.icreafe  of  taverns.  When  the  frenzy  of  the 
limes  uas  abated,  taverns,  efpccially  thofe  about  the  Exchange, 
became  places  fur  tne  trai;.action  of  almoll  all  manner  of  bufi- 
ncis  :  there  accounts  were  fettled,  conveyances  executed,  and  there 
attorniesCat,  as  at  inn^  in  theccniniry  on  market  da)i.  to  icc  ivc 
their  clients.  In  that  fpacc  nc.;r  the  Royal  Exchange  uhich  is 
cncompafi*cd  by  Lomburd.  Grace  church,  part  of  Biihop*s-gate  and 
Thieadneedle  aictts,  the  nund>er  of  taverns  was  not  (b  few  as 
twentv ,  ai  d  on  the  fcitc  of  the  Bank  there  flood  four.  At  the 
Crtnvn,  which  was  one  of  them,  it  was  not  unuftial  in  a  morning  to 
draw  a  butt  of  mountain,   a  bundled    and  twenty  gallons,    in 
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ifcribc  to  an  indifference  in  the  difcharge  of  them, 
uifing  from  their  no6l;urnaI  cxcurfions,  the  incident  of 
I  temporary  feparttion  of  Johnfon  from  his  wife, 
i¥hich  ibon  took  place,  and  that,  while  he  was  in  a 
edging  in  Fleet  ftreet,  (he  was  harboured  by  a  friend 
lear  the  Tower.  It  is  true  that  this  feparation  con- 
inued  but  a  Ihort  time,  and  that  if  indeed  his  affeftion,. 
It  that  inftant,  was  alienated  from  her,lt  foon  returned  ^ 
br  his  attachment  to  her  appears,  by  a  variety  of  notes 
ind  memorandums  concerning  her  in  books  that  Ihe 
was  accuftomed  to  read  in,  now  in  my  cuftody,  to  have 
been  equal  to  what  it  ought  to  be :  nay  Garrick  would 
aften  rifque  offending  them  both,  by  mimicking  his 
node  of  gallantry  and  his  uxorious  behaviour  towards 
lier. 

The  little  profit,  or  indeed  reputation,  that  accrued 
tb  Johnfon  by  the  writing  of  political  pamphlets,  led 
bim  to  think  of  other  exercifes  for  his  pen.   He  had, 
b  early  as  1734,  folicited  employment  of  Cave;  but 
Cave's  correfpondcnts  were  fo  numerous  diat  he  had 
litde  for  him  till  the  beginning  of  the  year  1738, 
when  Johnfon  conceived  a  thought  of  enriching  the 
Magazine  with  a  biographical  article,  and  wrote  for  ir 
the  Life  of  Father  Paul,  an  abridgement,  as  it  feems 
to  be,  of  that  life  of  him  which  Johnfon  intended  to 
have  prefixed  to  his  tranflation  or  the  Hiftory  of  the 
Council  of  Trent.    The  motive  to  this  and  other  exer- 
tions of  the  fame  talent  in  the  lives  of  Boerhaavc,  Blake, 
Barretier,  and  other  eminent  perfons,  was  his  wants, 
^hich  at  one  time  were  fo  prefTing  as  to  induce  him 
in  a  letter  to  Cave,  hercinbeffore  infertcd,  to  intimate 
to  him  that  he  wanted  a  dinner. 
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Johnfon  who  was  never  deficient  in  gratitude^  for 
the  afTiftance  which  he  received  from  Cave  became  hb 
friend ;  and,  what  was  more  in  Cave's  cilimation  than 
any  perfonal  attachment  whatever^  a  friend  to  his  Ma- 
gazine, for  he  being  at  this  time  engaged  in  a  contro- 
verfy  with  a  knot  of  bookfelkrs  the  pit^rietors  of  a 
jival  publication,  the  London  Magazine,  Johnlm 
wrote  and  addrefled  to  him  the  foUo^ng  Ode : 

Ad    Urbanum. 

Urbane,  nullis  feflfe  laboribus, 
Urbane,  nullis  vifte  calumniis, 
Cui  fronte  fcrtum  in  erudita 
Pcrpetuo  virct  et  vircbit^ 

Quid  moliatur  gens  imitantium. 
Quid  et  minetur,  foUicitus  parum, 
Vacarc  folis  perge  mufis 

Juxuaninno  ftudiifque  felix. 

Linguae  procacis  plumbea  fpicula^ 
Fidens,  fuperbo  frange  filcntioi 
Viftrix  per  obftantes  catervas 
Sedulitas  animofa  tcndet, 

Int^nde  nervos|brtis  inanibus 
Rifurus  olim  nifibus  Aimuli  j 
Intende  jam  ncrvos,  habebis 
Participcs  opera:  Camcenas* 

Non  uUamufis  pagina  gratior 
Quamqua:  fcvcris  ludicra  jungere 
Novit  fatigatamque  nugis 
Utilibus  rccrcarc  mcnrcm. 

Tcxcnte 
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Tcxcntc  nymphis  fcrtaLycoridc 
Rofc  ruborem  lie  viola  adjuvat 
Immifta,  fie  Iris  rcfulgct 
JEthcrcis  variata  fuels. 

It  was  ^ublifhed  in  the  Magazine  for  March  I738^ 
and  imiuted  in  the  following  ftanzas  in  that  for  the 
month  of  May  following: 

Hail  Urban !  indefatigable  mzh. 
Unwearied  yet  by  all  thy  ufeful  toil ! 

Whom  numerous  flanderers  aflault  in  vain  5 
Whom  no  bafe  calumny  can  put  to  foil. 

But  ftill  the  laurel  on  thy  learned  brow 

Flourifhes  fair,  and  fhall  for  ever  grow. 

What  mean  the  fervile  imitating  crew. 
What  their  vain  bluft'ring,  and  their  empty  noiie. 

Ne'er  feek  :  but  ftill  thy  noble  ends  purfue, 
Unconquer'd  by  the  rabble's  venal  vojce. 

Still  to  the  mufc  thy  ftudious  mind  apply, 

Happy  in  temper  as  in  induftry. 

The  fenfelefs  fneerings  of  an  haughty  tongue. 
Unworthy  thy  attention  to  engage. 

Unheeded  pafs :  and  tho'  they  mean  thee  wrong. 
By  manly  filence  difappoint  their  rage. 

Affiduous  diligence  confounds  its  foes, 

Rcfiftkfs,  tho'  malicious  crouds  oppofe. 

Exert  thy  powers,  nor  flacken  in  the  courfe. 
Thy  fpotlefs  fame  Ihall  quafti  all  falfe  reports : 

Exert  thy  powers,  nor  fear  a  rival's  force. 
But  thou  flialt  fmile  at  all  his  vain  efforts  j 

Thy  labours  fhall  be  crown'd  with  large  fuccelsi 

The  mufe^s  aid  thy  magazine  (hall  blcfs% 
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No  page  more  grateful  to  th'  hannonious  nine 
Than  that  wherein  thy  labours  we  furvcy  : 

Where  folemn  themes  in  fuller  fplendor  ihioe, 
(Delightful  mixture,)  blended  with  the  gay. 

Where  in  improving,  various  joys  we  find, 

A  welcome  refpite  to  the  wearied  mind. 

Thus  when  the  n\7rtphs  in  fome  fair  venlant  mead. 
Of  various  flow'rs  a  beauteous  wTeath  compofc. 

The  lovely  violet's  azure-painted  head 
Adds  luftre  to  the  crimfon-blufhing  rofe. 

Thus  (plendid  Iris,  with  her  varied  dye. 

Shines  in  the  sether,  and  adorns  the  fky. 

May  zz,  1738,  BRITOX. 

The  provocation  that  gave  rife  to  this  furious  con- 
tcft,  as  it  will  prefently  appear  to  have  been,  was 
the  increafing  demand  for  Cave's  publication,  and 
the  check  it  gave  to  the  fale  of  its  rival,  which  a: 
one  time  was  fo  great  as  to  throw  back  no  fewer 
than  fevent)'  thoufand  copies  on  the  hands  of  the  pro- 
prietors. To  revenge  this  injur)*,  the  confederate 
bookfcUcrs  gave  out,  that  Sylvanus  Urban,  whom,  for 
no  conceivable  reafon,  they  dignified  with  the  appel- 
lation of  Doclor,  was  become  mad,  affigning  as  the 
caufe  of  his  infanit)',  his  publication  in  the  Magazine 
of  funur>'  mathematical  problems,  eflays  and  queftions 
on  abfiruil  fj;  jccts,  fen:  him  by  man\  of  his  learned 
corrcfpondenrs.  Cave  wli**  for  ihwx  months  h::.l  been 
rebutting  the  calumnies  of  his  adverfarirt,  and  that 
with  fuch  fuccefs  as  [Tovoketl  tJiem  to  the  outrage 
above-mentioned,  now  fek  that  he  had  them  at  mercy. 
With  diat  fapacity  which  wc  frequently  obrer\'e,  but 
wonder  at  in  m.en  of  flow  parts,  he  feemed  to  antici- 
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pate  the  advice  contained  in  the  fccond  and  third 
ftanzas  of  Johnfon's  ode,  and  forbore  a  reply, 
though  not  his  revenge,  which  he  gratified  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  feems  to  abfolve  him  from  the  guilt  im- 
putable in  mod  cafes  to  that  paflion ;  this  he  did  by 
inferting  as  an  article  of  public  intelligence  in  his 
Hiftorical  Chronicle  for  the  month  of  February  1738, 
the  following  paragraph:  "  Monday  20.  About  S 
"  o'clock  the  famous  Dr.  Urban,  having  fome  time 
**  paft  been  poffeffed  with  a  violent  frenzy,  broke 
**  loofe  from  his  nurfe,  and  run  all  through  the  ftreets 
**  of  London  and  Weftminfter  diftributing  quack 
"  bills,  fwearing  he  would  go  vifit  his  beautiful 
"  Garden  of  Eden ;  raving  againft  Common  Senfe  *,  and 
**  the  London  Magazine,  and  fmging  a  mad  fong  kt 
"  to  mufic  by  Peter  the  Wild  Youth ;  but  being  at 
"  laft  fecured,  was  conveyed  to  his  lodgings  in  Moor- 
"  fields,  where  he  continues  uttering  horrid  inrq)reca- 
*'  tions  againft  feveral  bookfellers  and  printers.  'Tis 
"  thought  this  poor  man's  misfortune  is  owing  to  his 
**  having  lately  perplexed  himfclf  with  biblical  quejlionsj 
*'  mathematical  probleniSy  aftronomical  equations^  and 
*^  methods  to  find  the  longitude/'  —  *  "Ihis  ftllypara- 

*  graph  y  and  fuch  like  buffoonery  y  infer  ted  in  the  news^ 

*  papers  at  the  charge  of  the  proprietors  of  the  London 

*  Magazine,  is  all  the  anfwer  given  to  the  remarks  on  their 

*  inimitable  prefacCy fome  paffages  of  which  are  quoted  in  the 

*  beginning  of  this  magazine  f .'  The 

•  A  party  paper  fo  intitled. 

t  In  the  courfe  of  many  years  obfervation  I  am  able  to  re- 
coiled one,  and  only  one,  inflance  of  this  method  of  treating 
a  fcurrilous  adYcrfary.  An  ingenious  mechanic,  of  the  name  of 
Ncwftiam,  who  with  the  affittance  of  the  late  Dr.  Defaguliers, 
\^i  made  many  confiderable  improvcinents  in  the  cou&ivv^ow  oV 
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The  publication  in  the  nunner  abore-mentioncd 
of  this  ienfelef^  and  malignant  fiflion,  and  the  caie 
and  attention  of  Cave  b  the  comfnlation  of  hisniagf 
zine^  together  with  the  afliftanoe  he  received  from  a 
rariety  of  ingenious  and  learned  correfpondentit  tuf* 
Ued  him  in  a  fhort  dnne  to  triumph  over  his  rirals, 
and  increafed  the  fale  thereof  to  a  number  diat  no 
Mher  could  ever  equal. 

It  was  no  part  of  Cave's  original  defign  to  give  the 
debates  in  either  houfe  of  parliament,  but  the  oppofi- 
tion  to  the  minifter,  and  the  fpirit  that  conduced  it» 
had  excited  in  the  people  a  great  eagemeis  to  know 
what  was  going  forward  in  both,  and  he  knew  that 
to  gratify  that  defire  was  to  encreafe  the  demand  for 
his  pamphlet.  Indeed  the  experiment  had  alreadf 
been  made,  for  the  fpeechcs  in  parliament  had  for 
Ibme  time  been  given  in  the  Political  State  of  Great 
Britain,  a  publication  above  fpokcn  of,  and  though 
drawn  up  by  perfons  no  way  equal  to  fuch  an 
undertaking,  were  well  received.  Thcfc  for  the  moft 
part  were  uken  by  ftealth,  an  J  were  compiled  fhwi 
the  information  of  liAeneis  and  the  under-oflkers  and 
door-keeper:i  of  eitJier  houfe  ;  but  Cave  had  an  tntereft 

cagMi  for  exiinguiiltltig  hre».  hid  obnincd  i  patent  Ibrooeia 
ptrtkoLu  utiica  conioincd  in  one  and  the  lame  machine  tk$ 
mEdvc  p(mers  o(  buth  the  hands  and  feet  :  jl'x  ignorant  and  im* 
podent  pretenirr  invaded  his  right,  and  tiic  raorc  to  cxalpefatc 
kiin»  HTOte  nnth  Hi*,  own  h.-oid  ard  fubi'cribed  a  letter  tD  Iff* 
Newlham.  made  up  of  the  fculeU  alutV  :ini  a  diicaflioci  of  tJtm 
principlei  oi  mccharic>  in  Uitgu^ige,  uhich  tor  its  nomStatt  and 
bad  fpeliing  con\c\rd  no  iv*ica>.  Mr.  Ncwiham  princrd  and 
dif^KriVJ  fome  th."vu»'.".d  Ci•pi'•^  \crbatim  ct  literatim  of  thu  lenrr^ 
mod  t^ithout  a  (m^\r  rrxnirk  thereof  furlc  the  reputatkm  of  !■» 
adverCiry  to  low  a<  ever  ittci  to  be  irrctricv.»ble. 

wiilT 
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mth  Come  of  the  members  of  botlij  ariiing  from  an 
employment  he  held  in  the  poft-office,  that  of  infpeAor 
)f  die  franks,  which  not  only  gave  him  the  privilege  of 
Tending  his  letters  freeof  poftage,  but  an  acquamtanof 
vithf  and  occafions  of  accefs  to  many  of  them. 

Of  t{iis  advantage  he  was  too  good  a  judge  of  hi$ 
mn  inta;eft  not  to  avail  himfelf.  He  therefore  da^ 
ermined  to  gratify  his  readers  with  as  much  of  thia 
und  of  intelligence  as  he  could  procure  and  it  was 
afe  to  C€>mmunicate :  his  refolution  was  to  frequent 
lie  two  houfes  whenever  an  important  debate  was 
ikely  tocome  on,  and  (rom  fuch  exprelTions  and  par*- 
kulars  in  the  courfe  thereof  as  could  be  collefled  and 
nained  in  memory,  to  give  the  arguments  on  either 
5de.  This  refolution  he  put  into  praftice  in  July 
1736.  His  method  of  proceeding  is  varioufly  reported ; 
Out  I  have  been  informed  by  feme  who  were  much  about 
'lim,  that  taking  with  him  a  friend  or  two,  he  found  means 
to  procure  for  them  and  himfelf  admiffion  into  the 
gallery  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  or  to  fomc  con- 
cealed ftation  in  the  other,  and  that  then  they  pri- 
vately took  down  notes  of  the  fcveral  fpeeches,  and 
the  general  tendency  and  fubftance  of  the  arguments. 
Thus  furniihed.  Cave  and  his  affociates  would  adjourn 
to  a  neighbouring  tavern,  and  compare  and  adjuft  their 
notes,  by  means  whereof  and  the  help  of  their  memo- 
ries, they  became  enabled  to  fix  at  leaft  the  fubftance 
of  what  they  had  fo  lately  heard  and  remarked. 

The  reducing  this  crude  matter  into  form,  was 
the  work  of  a  future  day  and  of  an  abler  hand,  viz. 
Guthrie,  the  hiftorian,  a  writer  for  the  bookfellers, 
whom  Cave  retained  for  the  purpofe  :  the  fpeeches 
thus  compofed  were  given  mojuhly  to  the  t)ubric» 
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and  penifed  and  red  with  great  eagemefs  j  thofc  who 
contemplated  them  thought  they  difcovcred  in  them 
not  merely  the  political  principles,  but  the  ftilc  and 
Imanner  of  the  fpeaker ;  the  fa6t  is,  that  there  was  litdc 
difcriminationof  the  latter  between  the  fpeechesof  the 
bed  and  the  worft  orators  in  either  alTembly,  and  in 
mod  inftanccs  the  perfons  to  whom  they  were  alcribed 
were  here  made  to  fpeak  with  more  eloquence  and 
even  propriety  of  di(Jtion  than,  in  the  place  of  de- 
bate they  were  able  to  do  :  Sir  John  Barnard,  for 
inllance,  a  man  of  no  learning  or  reading,  and  who 
by  the  way  had  been  bred  a  quaker,  had  a  ftik  little 
better  than  an  ordinary  mechanic,  and  which  abounded 
with  fuch  phrafes  as,  if  fo  be — fet  cafe— and — nobody 
more  fo^and  other  fuch  vulgarifms,  yet  was  he  made 
in  the  magazine  to  debate  in  language  as  corred  and 
polifhed  as  that  of  Sir  William  Wyndham  or  Mr. 
Pultcney ;  though  it  muft  be  confclfed  that  fo  weighty 
was  his  matter  on  fubjc(5ls  of  commerce,  that  Sir 
Robert  Wal pole,  as  I  have  been  credibly  informed,  was 
ufcd  to  fay,  tliat  when  he  had  anfwered  Sir  John  Bar* 
nanl,  he  looked  upon  that  day's  bulinefs  in  the  houic 
of  commons  to  he  as  good  as  over. 

The  vigorous  opjH^dtion  to  the  minifter,  and  the 
morion  in  both  houlVi>  of  the  thirteenth  of  February, 
174c- 1  to  remove  him,  were  a  new  aera  in  politics; 
and,  as  the  debates  on  that  occafion  were  warmer  than 
had  ever  then  been  known,  the  drawing  them  up  re- 
quired, in  Cave's  opinion,  the  pen  of  a  morenervou?^ 
writer  tiian  he  N^ho  had  hitheno  conducted  them. 
Johnfon,  who  in  his  former  publications  in  prolc^ 
hatl  given  no  vcr)'  favorable  fpecimens  of  ftile,  had  by 
this  time,  by  the  (ludy  of  the  boil  of  our  oldEnglifii 

writers. 
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writers,  fuch  as  Sir  Thomas  More,  Afcham,  Hooker, 
•  Spcnier,  archbilhop  Sandys,  Jewel,  Chillingworth, 
Hales, of  £ton,andothers,foraieda  new  one,  confiding 
in  origiiial  phraies  and  new  combinations  of  the  integral 
parts  of  fentences,  which,  with  the  infufion  of  words 
derived  from  the  Latin  and  accommodated  to  our 
idiom,  were  fuch  an  improvement  of  the  language 
as  greatlf  tended  to  enrich  it :  Cave  therefore  thou^t 
him  a  fit  perlbn  to  conduft  this  part  of  his  monthly 
pablicatioD,  and,  difmiffing  Guthrie,  committed  the 
care  of  it  to  Johnfbn. 

Before  thb  change  of  hands.  Cave  had  been  checked 
bf  feme  intimations  fix)m  the  clerks  of  the  houfe 
of  commons,  that  his  printing  the  debates  had 
given  offence  to  the  fpeaker,  and  might  fubjeft 
him  to  cenfure  :  this  he,  for  fome  time^  regard* 
cd  but  litde,  relying  poflibly  upon  the  iodulgence 
that  had  been  ihewn  as  well  to  the  publifhers  of  the 
Political  State  of  Great  Briuin,  who  were  the  firft 
that  ventured  on  this  pradtice,  as  to  himlelf ;  but  a 
refolntion  of  the  houfe  at  length  gave  him  to  under- 
ftand,  that  it  would  be  prudence  in  him  to  dcfift  from 
it.  The  thought  of  putting  his  readers  on  ihort 
allowance  was  very  unpleafing  to  him,  and  this,  widi 
the  apprehenfion  that  the  fale  of  his  Magazine  might 
be  affeded  by  the  omiflion  of  a  kind  of  intelligence 
which  they  had  been  accuftomed  to,  drove  him  to 
many  contrivances  to  evade  the  prohibition,  out  of 
which  he  chofe  one  that  fcarce  any  man  but  himfelf 
would  have  thought  of:  it  was  the  giving  to  the  pub- 
lic the  debates  in  the  Britifh  fenate  under  a  fiAitiQus 
defignation.  Every  one,  he  knew,  was  acquainted 
with  Gulliver's  Travels ;  he  therefore,  in  his  magazine 

Vol.  I.  H  iot 
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for  June  1738,  begins  the  month  by  feigningy  thtt  At 
debates  in  the  fenate  of  Magna  Lilliputia  were  dieil 
extant;  and  referring  to  the  refolution  of  the  hode 
of  conrffnons,  above-mentioned,  whereby  he  was  for- 
bidden to  iniert  any  account  of  the  proctedingsof  cht 
Bntifli  parliament,  he  pretends  to  doubt  not  but  hil 
readers  will  be  pleafed  with  the  infertion  of  what  he 
calls  the  appendbc  to  captain  Gulliver*t  account  of 
Lilliput,  in  their  room.  A  change  of  fictitious  for 
real  names  of  perfons,  countries,  and  provinces,  was 
abfolutely  neceflary  for  the  carrying  on  this  defign,  and 
accordingly,  by  tranfpofing  the  letters  and  otherwi^ 
anisgrammarizing  proper  names,  he  has,  through  dir 
medium  of  nonfenfe,  given  light  to  that  which  ht 
lirould  be  th6ught  to  conceal. 

Farther  to  aid  his  reader  as  to  the  names  of  coun« 
tries,  &c.  he  publiihed,  at  die  end  of  his  magazine 
for  1738,  a  fictitious  propofal  for  printing,  by  fiib* 
(cription,  a  work,  inritled,  Anagrammata  Rediviva, 
or  the  art  of  compofiAg  and  retolving  anagrams,  widi 
a  reference  to  the  bookfcllcrs,  agents,  and  mafters  of 
fhips,  in  the  cities,  countries,  and  provinces  therein 
delcribed  by  barbarous  names  oppofcd  to  thoie  which 
they  are  meant  to  fignify :  he  alfo,  at  the  end  of  the 
magazines  for  1739,  »740,  !74i»  i74^>  and  1743, 
gave  a  lift  of  chriftian  and  furnames  pretendedly 
fynonimous,  fonning  thereby  a  key  to  that  otherwile 
unintelligible  jargon  which  Cave,  by  this  fubtcrfuge, 
had  introduced  into  the  debates. 

The  proprietors  of  the  Lionfion  Magazine,  who  alfii 
gave  the  debates,  but  frohi  documents  lefs  authentic 
khan  thofc  of  Cave,  compcHed  by  the  fame  ncccflitf 

(hat 
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tiuit  forced  him  to  diis  ardficc,  took  anodier  courie  : 
they  fegned  to  give  the  debates  in  the  Roman  fenate» 
and  by  adapting  Roman  names  to  the  ieveral  fpeeches^ 
rendered  them  more  plaufible  than  they  appear  under 
Cave's  management. 

The  artifice  however  fucceeded  4n  bodi  inftances*: 
die  reibludon  of  the  commons  was  never  enforced^ 
and  die  debates  were  publifhed  with  impunity.  I 
win  Docdifgrace  my  page  by  the  infcrdonof  anyof 
tiiofe4>arbarous  a[^llati<His  which  Cave  had  invented^ 
and  ^ich>  I  dare  fay,  were  mufic  to  his  ear ;  but 
CooDent  myfdf  with  faying,  that  Gtithrie  acquieiccd 
in  Caere's  fidion  and  the  nonfenfe  ^idiich  it  invdhred^ 
md  as  it  was  found  to  aniwer  its  end,  Johnfon  fcrupled 
not  to  adopt  it. 

The  debates  penned  by  Johnfon  were  not  only  more 
methodical  and  better  conneftcd  than  thofe  of  Guthrie, 
but  in  all  the  ornaments  of  ftile  fupcrior :  they  were 
written  at  thole  feafbns  when  he  was  able  to  raife  his 
imagination  to  fucb  a  pitch  of  fervour  as  bordered 
upon  cnthufiafm,  which,  that  he  might  the  better  do^ 
his  praftice  was  to  (hut  himfelf  up  in  a  room  afligned 
him  at  St.  John's  gate,  to  which  he  would  not  fufier 
any  one  to  aj^roach,  except  the  compofitor  or  Cave's 
boy  for  matter,  which,  as  faft  as  he  compofed  it,  he. 
tumbled  out  at  the  door. 

Never  were  the  force  of  reafoning  or  the  powers 
of  popular  eloquence  more  evidently  difplayed,  or 
the  arts  of  fophiftry  more  clearly  detefted  than  in 
thcfe  animated  compofitions.  Nor  are  they  more 
worthy  of  admiration  for  thefe  their  excellencies  than 
for  that  peculiarity  of  language  wliich  difcriminates 

Hz  \kti 
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the  debates  of  each  afTcmbly  from  the  other,  and  tbf 
various  colouring  which  he  has  found  the  art  of  giv* 
ing  to  particular  fpeeches.  The  chara6terifticof  die 
one  afleinbly  we  know  is  Dignity  i  the  privilege  of 
the  other  Freedom  of  Expreflion.  To  fpeak  of  die 
firft,  when  a  member  thereof  endowed  with  wi£lomt 
gravity,  and  experience,  is  made  to  rife,  the  ftik 
which  Johnfon  gives  him  is  nervous,  liis  maocr 
weighty,  and  his  arguments  convincing ;  and  when 
a  mere  popular  orator  takes  up  a  debate,  his  do* 
quence  is  by  him  reprcfented  in  a  glare  of  falfe  rheto- 
ric, fpecious  reaibning,  an  afFedtation  of  wit,  and  • 
difpofltion  to  trifle  with  fubjeds  the  moft  interefting. 
With  great  judgment  alfo  does  Johnfon  adopt  die 
unreftrained  oratory  of  the  other  houfe,  and  with  equal 
facility  imitate  the  deep-mouthed  rancour  of  Puloeney, 
and  the  yelping  pertinacity  of  Pitt. 

As  an  illuftration  of  the  former  part  of  thb  pofitioo, 
I  (hall  here  give  two  fpeeches,  the  one  of  the  kvd- 
chancellor  Hardwicke  on  the  motion  of  lord  Car- 
teret for  an  addrefs  to  his  Majcfty,  befeeching  him  to 
remove  Sir  Robert  Walpole  from  his  prefence  and 
councils  for  ever ;  and  the  other  of  lord  Cheftcrfield 
on   a  bill,    intitlcd  '  An  ad  for  repealing  certatn 

*  duties  on  fpirituous  liquors,    and  on  licences  fat 

*  retailing  the  fame,  and  for  laying  other  duties  on 
^  fpirituous  liquors  and  on  liccnfes  for  retailing  the 
<  faid  liquon/  That  of  lord  Hardwicke  is  as 
follows : 


My  Lords^ 
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*  My  Lords, 

*  Though  I  very  readily  admit  that  crimes  ought 

*  to  be  punilhed,  that  a  treacherous  adminiftration 

*  of  public  affairs  is  in  a^  very  high  degree  criminal, 
'.  that  cren  ignorance,  where  it  is  theconfequencc  of 

*  nc^tdiy  defcrves  the  feverelV  animadverfion,   and 

*  that  it  is  the  privilege  and  duty  of  this  houfe  to 

*  watch  over  the  ftate  of  the  nation,  and  inform  his 
'  Majefty  of  any  errors  committed  by  his  minifters  ; 
'  yet  I  am  far  from  being  convinced  either  of  the 
V  jufticc  or  neccflity  of  the  motion  now  under  confi- 
^  deration. 

*  The  moft  flagrant  and  invidious  part  of  the  charge 
'  againft  the  right  honourable  gendeman  appears  to 
'  confift  in  this,  that  he  has  engroffed  an  exorbitant 

*  degree  of  power,  and  ufurped  an  unlimited  influence 

*  over  the  whole  fyftem  of  government,  that  he  dif- 

*  pofcs  of  all  honours  and  preferments,  and  that  he  is 

*  not  only  firft  but  fole  minifter. 

*  But  of  this  boundlefs  ufurpation,  my  lords,  what 

*  proof,  has  been  Uid  before  you  ?  what  beyond  loud 

*  l^xaggerations,    pompous    rhetoric,    and    fpecious 

*  appeals  to  common  fame  ?  common  fame  which  at 
'  leaft  may  fometimes  err,  and  which  though  it  may 

*  affi)rd  fufficient  ground  for  fufpicion  and  enquiry, 

*  was  never  yet  admitted   as    conclufive  evidence, 

*  where  the  immediate  neceflities  of  the  public   did 

*  not  preclude  the  common  forms  of  examination, 

*  where  the  power  of  the  ofi^ender  did  not  make  ic 

*  dangerous  to  attack  him  by  a  legal  profecution,  or 

*  where  the  condqd  of  the  accufer  did  not  plainly 

H  3  ^  mfcoYW 
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difcovcr  that  they  were  more  eager  of  blood  thin  of 
'  juftice^  and  more  folicitous  to  deftroy  than  to  con* 
'  via. 

^  I  hope  none  of  thefe  circumftancesy  my  lonfa, 

<  can  at  prefent  obihiidfc  a  candid  and  deliborate  on- 
'  quiry ;  with  regard  to  the  public,  I  am  not  able  to 

<  difcover  any  prefTing  exigences  that  denuuid  a  more 
'  compendious  method  of  proceeding  than  the  cfbb- 

<  liflied  laws  of  the  land  and  the  wifdom  of  our 
^  anceftors  have  prefcribed.     I  know  not  any  calamity 

*  diatwill  be  aggravated,  nor  any' danger  that  will 

<  become  more  formidable  by  fuffering  thii  queftioo 
«  to  be  legally  tried. 

^  Nor  is  their,  my  lords,  in  the  ciicumftanccs  of 
'  the  perfon  accufed,  any  thing  that  can  incite  m  to  m 

<  hafty  procefs,  for  if  what  is  alledged  by  the  noble 
'  lords  is  not  exaggerated  beyond  the  truth,  if  he  is 
^  univerfally  detefted  by  the  whole  nation,  and  loaded 
^  with  execrations  by  the  public  voice,  if  he  is  coafi^ 

*  dered  as  the  author  of  all  our  miferies  and  tke 
^  fource  of  all  our  corruptions,  if  he  has  ruined  our 

*  trade  and  deprtficd  our  power,  impoveriflied  tke 
^  people  and  attempted  to  enflave  them,  there  is  at 
'  Icaft  no  danger  of  an  infurreftion  in  his  favour,  or 

*  any  probability  that  his  party  will  grow  (honger  by 
^  delays.  For,  my  lords,  to  find  friends  in  advcffity 
«  and  aflertors  in  diftrcfs,   is  only  the  prerogative  of 

*  innocence  and  virtue^ 

'  The   gentleman  againft  whom  this  formidable 

*  charge  is  drawn  up,  is,  I  think,  not  fiifpeAed  of  any 
«  intention  to  have  rccourfc  titticr  to  force  or  flight  \ 

*  he  has  always  appeared  willing  to  be  tried  by  the 

*  laws  of  his  country,  and  to  fund  an  impartial  em- 

^  aminatiooi 
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^  imkiations  he  neither  oppofes  nor  eludes  enquir/f 
^  neither  flies  from  juftice  nor  defies  it. 

'  And  yet  lefs,  iiiy  lords,  can  I  fufpedt,  that  tjiofe 
^  by  whom  he  is  accufed  ad  from  any  motive  that  may 
^  influence  them  to  defire  a  fentencc  not  fupported  by 
^  evidence  or  conformable  to  truth,  or  that  they  can 
'  wifh  the  ruin  of  any  man  whofe  crimes  are  not  no- 
^  torious  and  flagrant,  that  they  perfecutc  from  pri* 
^  vate  malice,  or  endeavour  to  exalt  themi^lves  by  the 
^  fall  of  another. 

*  Let  u$  therefore,  my  lords,  enquire  before  wc 
^  determine,  and  fuflfer  evidence  to  precede  our  fcnr 
^  ttncc.  The  charge,  if  it  is  juft,  muft  be  by  its  owa 
'  nature  eafily  proved,  and  that  no  proof  is  brought 
^  may  perhaps  be  fuiScient  to  make  us  fufpefk  that  it 
^  is  not  jufl:. 

*  For,  my  lords,  what  is  the  evidence  of  comipon^ 
fame,  which  has  been  fo  much  exalted  and  fo  confi- 
dently produced  ?  Does  not  every  man  fee,  that  on 
fuch  occafions  two  queftions  may  be  alked,  of  which 
perhaps  neither  Cian  eafily  be  anfwered,  and  which  yet 
mufl:  both  be  refolved  before  conynon  fame  can  be 
admitted  as  a  proof  of  faiffcs  ? 

*  It  is  firft  to  be  enquired,  my- lords,  whether  the 
reports  (^  fame  are  neceffarily  or  even  probably  true. 
A  qucftion  very  intricate  and  difFufive,  entangled 
with  a  thoufand  and  involving  a  thoufand  diftin£ti- 
ons  : — a  queftion,  of  which  it  may  be  faid,  that  a 
man  may  very  plaufibly  maintain  either  fide,  and  of 
which,  perhaps,  after  months  or  years  wafted  in  dif- 
putation,  no  other  decifion  can  be  obtained  dian 
what  is  obvious  at  the  firft  view,  that  they  are 
often  tnie  and  often  falfe,  and  therefore  can  only 

H4  *  be 
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*  be  grounds  of  enquiry,  not  realbns  of  determini- 

*  tion. 

*  But  if  it  appear,  my  lords,  that  this  oracle  cannot 

*  be  deceived,  we  are  then  to  enquire  after  another 

*  difficulty,  we  are  to  enquire.  What  is  fame  ? 

*  Is  fame,  my  lords,  that  fame  which  cannot  err,  t 

*  report  that  flies  on  a  fudden  through  a  nation,  of 
^  which  no  man  can  difcover  the  original  i  a  fudden 

*  blaft  of  rumour  that  inflames  or  intimidates  a  peo- 
^  pie,  and  obtains,  without  authority,  a  general  credit  ? 

*  No  man  verfed  in  hiftory  can  enquire  whether  fiich 

*  reports  may  not  deceive.     Is  fame  rather  a  fettled 

*  opinion  prevailing  by  degrees,  and  for  Ibme  time  efta- 

*  blifhed  ?  How  long  then,  my  lords,  and  in  what  de- 

*  gree  muft  it  have  been  eftablifhed  to  obtain  un- 

*  doubted  credit  ?  and  when  does  it  commence  infalli- 
^  ble  ?  If  the  people  are  divided  in  their  opinions,  as  in 
^  all  public  queftions  it  has  hitherto  happened,  fame 

*  is,  I  fuppofe,  the  voice  of  the  majority.     For  if  the 

*  two  parties  are  equal  in  their  numbers,  fame  will  be 

*  equal,  then  how  great  muft  be  the  majority  before  it 
'  can  lay  claim  to  this  powerful  auxiliary  ?    and  how 

*  (hall  that  majority  be  numbered  ? 

•  Thefe  queftions,  my  lords,  may  be  thought,  pcr- 

*  haps  with  juftice,  too  ludicrous  in  this  place ;  but  in 

*  my  opinion  they  contribute  to  (hew  the  precariout 
<  and  uncertain  nature  of  the  evidence  fo  much  con** 

*  fided  in. 

•  Common  fame,  my  lords,  is  to  every  man  only 

*  what  he  himfclf  commonly  h^ars,  and  it  is  in  the 

*  power  of  any  man's  acquaintance  to  vitiate  the  evi- 

*  dcnce  which  they  report,  and  to  ftun  him  with  da* 
'  mours,  and  terrify  him  with  apprehcnfions  of  miferiea 
'  never  felt,  and  dangers  invlfiblc* 
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«  memory,  been  without  fomc  man  in  that  ftadon,  (or 
'  there  is  always  fome  one  to  whom  ambition  and 

*  avarice  hav  paid  their  court,  and  whofe  regards 

*  have  been  purchafed  at  the  expence  of  truth, 

^  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  my  lords,  that  pofts 
«  of  honour  and  profit  have  been    beftowcd.  upon 

*  the  friends  of  the  adminiflxation,  for  who  enriches 

*  or  exalts  his  enemies  ?  Who  will  encreafe  the  in* 
'  fluence  that  is  to  be  exerted  againlt  him,  or  add 

*  ftrength  to  the  blow  that  is  levelled  at  himfelf  ? 
^  *  That    the  right    honourable   gentleman  is   the 
'  only  difpofcr  of  honours  has  never  yet  appeared ; 

*  it  is  not  pretended,  my  lords,  that  he  diftributes 
••*  them  without  the  confent  of  his  Majefty,  nor  even 

^  that  his  recommendation  is  abfolutely  neceflary  to 
'  ^e  fucccfs  of  any  man's  applications.  If  he  has 
^  gained  more  of  his  Majefty's  confidence  andeftecm 

*  than  any  other  of  his  fcrvants,  he  has  done  only 

*  what  every  man  endeavours,  and  what  therefore  is 
*•  not  to  be  imputed  to  him  as  a  crime. 

'  It  is  impoflible,  my  lords,  that  Kings  like  other 

*  men  (hould  not  have  particular  motions  cf  inclina- 

*  tion  or  diflike ;  it  is  poffible  tlut  they  may  fix  their 

*  affeAion  upon  objefts  not  in  the  higheft  degree 
"•  worthy  of  their  regard,    and  over^^iok   others  that 

*  may  boaft  of  greater  excellencies  ar.d  ir.ore  ihining 

*  merir,  but  this  is  not  to  be  fu[.»{x)IL-d  without  proof, 

*  and  the  regard  of  the  King  as  of  any  other  man, 

*  is  one  iin/unient  ofdefert  more  than  he  r.in  produce 

*  who  has  endeavoured  after  it  wirliout  cfleck. 

*  Th  s  iiiiputul  iifitrpation  mull  be  proved  upon 

*  him  cit!;cr  l;y  !iis  iavii  cnnlcHion  or  by  the  evidence 

*  of  others,  and  i:  has  no:  yc:  been  pretended  that  he 

*  alVuir.c* 
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^  afllimes  the  title  of  Prime  Minifter^  or  indeed  that 
^  it  is  apfdied  to  him  by  any  but  his  enemies^  and  it 
^  may  eafily  be  conceived  how  weakly  the  moft  un- 
^  corrupted  innocence  would  be  fupported  if  all  the 
^  aiperfions  of  its  enemies  were  to  be  received  as  proofs 

*  againftit. 

*  Nor  does  it  appear,  my  lords,  that  any  other  evi- 
'  dence  can  be  brotight  againft  him  on  this  head,  or 
^  that  any  man  will  ftand  forth  and  affirm^,  that  either 

*  he  has  been  injured  himlelf  by  this  gentleman,  or 
^  known  any  injury  done  by  him  to  another  by  the 
«  exertion  of  authority  with  which  he  was  not  lawfully 

*  invefted  5  fuch  evidence,  my  lords,  the  laws  of  our 

*  country  require  to  be  produced  before  any  man  can 

*  be  punifhed,  cenfured  or  difgraced.     No  man  is 

*  obliged  to  prove  his  innocence,  but  may  call  upon 

*  his  profecutors  to  fupport  their*  accufation,  and 

*  why  this  honourable  gentleman,  whatever  may  have 

*  been  his  conduft,  (hould  be  treated  in  a  different 
^  manner  dian  any  other  criminal,  I  am  by  no  means 
«  able  to  difcovcr. 

*  Though  there  has  been  no  evidence  offered  of  his 

*  guilt,  your  lordihips  have  heard  an  atteftation  of 
'  his  innocence  from  the  noble  Nardac  *  who  fpoke 
^  firft  againft  the  motion,  of  whom  it  cannot  he  fuf- 

*  peded  that  he  would  voluntarily  engage  to  anfwer 

*  for  meaflircs  which  he  purfued  in  blind  compljance 
^  widi  the  dircftion  of  another.  The  fame  teftimo- 
^  hy,  my  lords,  can  I  produce,  and  affirm  with  equal 

*  truth,  that  in  the  adminiftration   of  my  province 

*  I  am  independent,  and  left  entirely  to  the  dccifions 

*  of  my  own  judgment. 

:    •  Duke,  €  i^ 
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*  In  every  government,  my  lords^  as  in  every  famiirv 
^  fomc,  eitlier  by  accident,  or  a  natural  induftry,  or  a 

*  fuperior  capacity,  or  feme  other  caufe,  will  be  en- 
'  g^d  ^  more  bufinefs  and  treated  with  more  con-» 
'  fidence  than  odiers ;  but  if  every  man  is  willing  to 

*  anfwcr  for  the  conduft  of  his  own  province,  there  is 
^  all  the  fecurity  againft  corruption  that  can  poflibly 

*  be  obtained  j  for  if  every  man's  regard  to  his  own 
^  fafety  and  reputadon  will  prevent  him  from  betraying 

*  his  truft  or  abufing  his  power,  much  more  will  it 
'  incite  him  to  prevent  any  mifcondud  in  another  for 
^  which  he  muft  himfelf  be  accounuble.     Men  ars 

*  ufually  fufficiendy  tenacious  of  power,  and  ready  to 

*  vindicate  their  feparate  rights,  when  nothing  but  their 

*  pride  is  afre(fted  by  the  ufurpation,  but  furcly  no 
'  man  will  patiendy  fuffer  his  province  to  be  invaded^ 

*  when  he  may  himfelf  be  ruined  by  the  condu^  of 

*  the  invader. 

*  Thus,  my  lords,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  not  only 

*  without  proof,  but  without  probability,  and  the  firll 

*  minifter  can,  in  my  opinion,  be  nothing  more  than  a 

*  formidable  illufion,  which,  when  one  man  thinks  he 

*  has  fccn  it,  he  llicws  to  another  as  eafily  frighted  as 

*  himfelf,  who  joins  with  him  in  propagating  die  no- 
'  tion;  and  in  fprcaJing  tenor  and  refcnunent  over  the 

*  nation,  till  at  lad  the  panic  becomes  general,  and 
'  what  was  at  firll  only  whifpcred  by  nulicc  or  prcju* 
'  dice  in  the  ears  of  ignorance  or  credulity>  is  adopted 
'  by  common  fame,  and  echoed  back  from  the  people 
'  to  the  fenate. 

*  I  have  hitherto,  my  lords,  confined  myfclf  to  the 
'  confideration  of  one  fingle  anidc  of  this  complicatnl 

*  charge,  becaufc  it  Jpj>ears  to  me  to  be  die  oalv  pan 

'  •  of 
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of  it  neccffary  to  be  examined,  for  if  once  it  be  ac- 
knowledged that  the  affiurs  of  the  nation  are  tranfaft- 
ed,  not  by  theminifter  but  the  adminillration,  by  the 
counciJ>  in  which  every  man  who  fits  there  has  an 
.  equal  voice  and  equal  authority,  the  blame  or  praife 
of  all  the  meafures  muft  be  transferred  from  him  to 
the  council,  and  every  man  that  has  advifed  or  con- 
curred in  them,  will  defcrve  the  fame  cenfure  or  the 
fame  applaule ;  as  it  is  unjuft  to  puniih  one  man  for 
the  crimes  of  another,  it  is  unjuft  to  chufe  one  man 
out  for  punifhment  from  among  many  others  equally 
guilty. 

*  But  I  doubt  not,  my  lords,  when  all  thofe  meafures 
are  equitably  confidered,  there  will  be  no  punifh- 
nifhment  to  be  dreaded,  becaufe  neither  negligence 
nor  treachery  will  be  difcovered.  For,  my  lords, 
with  regard  to  the  treaty  of  Vinena  *,  let  us  fuppofe 
our  minifters  deceived  by  ignorant  or  corrupt  in- 
telligence ;  let  us  admit  that  they  were  cautious 
where  there  was  no  danger,  and  neglefted  fome  op- 
portunities which,  if  they  had  received  better  infor- 
mation, they  might  have  improved  to  the  advantage 
and  fecurity  of  the  nation  :  what  have  they  done 
even  under  all  thefe  difadvantageous  fuppofitions, 
but  followed  the  lights  which  they  juc^ed  moft 
clear,  and  by  which  they  hoped  to  be  condufted  to 
honour  and  to  fafety  ? 

*  Policy,  my  lords,  is  very  different  from  prefcience, 
the  utmoft  that  can  be  attained  is  probability,  and 
that,  for  the  moft  part,  in  a. low  degree.  It  is  ob- 
fcrved  that  no  man  is  wife,  but  as  you  take  into 
confideration  the  weaknefs  of  another;  a  maxim 
more  eminently  true  of  political  wifdom,    which 

•  Vienna.  . 
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^  confifts  very  often  only  in  difcovcring  defigns  which 

♦  could  never  be  known  but  by  the  folly  or  treachery 

*  of  thofe  to  whom  they  arc  trufted.    If  our  enenues 

•  ^verewife  enough  to  keep  their  own  fecrct$,  ncidi^ 

*  our  minifters  nor  our  patriots  would  be  able  (okiiiw 

*  or  prevent  their  defigns,  norwould  it  be  any  reproach 
^  to  their  fagacity  that  they  did  not  know  what  nobody 

*  would  tell  them. 

*  If  therefore,  my  lords,  the  princes  whole  intereft 

•  is  contrary  to  our  own,  have  been  at  any  tinnc  (ervtd 

•  by  honeft  and  wife  men,  there  was  a  time  when  our 

•  minifters  could  aft  only  by  conjefture,  and  might 

*  be  miftaken  without  a  crime. 

*  If  it  was  always  in  our  power  to  penetrate  into 

•  the  intentions  of  our  enemies,  they  muft  neceflarily 

*  have  the  fame  means  of  making  themfelves  acquaint- 

•  cd  with  our  projefts,  and  yet,  when  any  of  them  arc 

*  difcovered,  we  think  it  juft  to  impute  it  to  the  negli- 

•  gcnce  of  theminifter. 

*  Thus,  my  lords,  every  man  is  inclined  to  judge 
'  with  prejudice  and  partiality.     When  we  fuffcr  by 

*  the  prudence  of  our  enemies,  we  charge  our  minifters 

*  with  want  of  vigilance,  without  confidcring  that  very 

*  often  nothing  is  nccefTiry  to  elude  the  moft  penc* 

*  traiing  fagacity  bueobftinarc  filrnce. 

*  If  we  enquire  into  the  tranfadtions  of  part  times, 

•  fliall  wc  find  any  man,  however  renowned  for  his  abi* 

•  lilies,  not  fomctimrs  impofal  upon  by  falfhoods,  and 

*  fometimes  betrayed  by  his  own  nmfoninrjs  into  mea- 

•  fures  dcftriiftiveof  the  purpofes  which  he  endeavoured 

•  to  promote  ?  There  is  no  man  of  whole  {xrnetration 

•  highcrideas  havebjenjuftlyformeJjOrwhogavemore 

•  frequent  proof:*  of  an  uncommon  penetration  into  fti- 

•  lurltv 
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turity  than  Cicwmro  *,  and  yet  fuccecding  times  have 
fufiicienriy  difcovercd  tjjc  wcaknefs  of  aggrandizing 
Blefufcu  t  by  deprefling  Iberia  J,  and  we  wonder  now 
how  ib  much  policy  could  fall  into  fo  grols  an  error, 
as  not  rather  to  fufFer  power  to  remain  in  the  diftaitt 
enemy,  than  transfer  it  to  another  equally  divided 
from  us  by  interell,  and  far  more  fomiidabl^  by  the 
(ituatfon  of  his  dominions. 

•  Clewmro,  my  lords,  fufFered  himfelf  to  be  hur- 
ried away  by  the  near  profpeft  of  prcfent  advantage^ 
and  the  apprehenfion  of  prefent  dangers,  and  every 
other  man  has  been  in  the  fame  manner  ibmetimes 
deluded  into  a  preference  of  fmaller  prefent  advan^- 
tage  to  a  greater  which  was  more  remote. 

*  Let  it  not  be  urged,  my  lords,  that  poliucs  are 
advanced  fince  the  time  of  Clewmro,  and  that  errors 
which  might  then  be  committed  by  the  wifcft  aJ- 
miniftration,  are  now  grofs  and  reproachful :  we  arc 
to  remember  that  every  part  of  policy  has  been 
equally  improved,  and  that,  if  more  methods  of 
difcovery  have  been  ftruck  out,  there  have  been 
likewife  more  arts  invented  of  eluding  it. 

'  When  therefore  we  enquire  into  the  condu£t,or  ex- 
amine the  abilities  of  aminifter,  we  are  not  toexpeft 
that  he  ihould  appear  never  to  have  been  deceived, 
but  that  he  (hould  never  be  found  to  have  neglected 
any  proper  means  of  information,  nor  ever  to  have 
willingly  given  up  the  intereft  of  his  country  j  but 
we  are  not  to  impute  to  his  weaknefs  what  lb  only 
to  be  afcribed  to  the  wifdom  of  thofe  whom  he 
oppofed.  ^ 

*  If  this  plea,  my  lords,  is  reafonabfc,  it  will  ht 

•  Crdtawdl.         f  France,         J  Spain. 
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*  ncccflary  for  thofe  who  fupport  the  morions  to  provr, 

*  not  only  that  the  treaty  of  Vinena  was  never  made, 

*  but  that  the  falfliood  of  the  report  cither  was  or 

*  might  have  been  known  by  our  minifters,  otherwifc 
<  thofe  who  are  inclined  to  retain  a  favourable  opinioa 

*  of  their  integrity  and  abilities,  may  conclude,  that 

*  they  were  either  not  miftaken,  or  were  led  into  error 

*  by  fuch  delufions  as  would  no  lefs  eafily  have  impof- 

*  ed  on  their  accufers,  and  that  by  exalting  their  ene- 

*  mies  to  their  flations  they  ihall  not  much  confult  the 

*  advantage  of  their  country. 

*  This  motion  therefore,  my  lords,  founded  upon 
^  no  acknowledged,  no  indiiputablcfadls,  nor  fupport- 

*  ed  by  legal  evidence,  this  motion,  which  by  appeal- 

*  ing  to  common  fame  as  the  ultimate  judge  of  every 

*  man*s  actions,  may  bring  every  man's  life  or  fortune 

*  into  danger,  this  motion,  which  condemns  without 

*  hearing  and  decides  without  exainining,  I  cannot 

*  but  rejeft,   and  hope  your  lordlhips  will  concur 

*  widiTTic*. 

This  nervous  fpeech  was  occafioned  by  one  of  the 
earl  of  Abingdon  in  fupport  of  the  motion,  which  he 
grounded  on  the 'evidence  of  common  fame.     The 
drift  of  lord  Mardwickc's  fj^eech  is  to  invalidate  that 
kind  of  teftimony,  and  in  this  he  dit'plays  the  talents 
of  a  found  lawyer  and  an  eloquent  orator  i  but  the 
private  virtues  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  were  fuch,  th^ 
few  of  his  enemies  wiflied  for  a  greater  punilhmcnt  o«* 
him  than  the  divcfting  him  of  |K>wcr,  and  according!/ 
the  motion  contained  no  fixrcific  charge  of  crimes  th^ 
called  for  public  julli'.c:  it  tended  to  fhew  that  ih^ 
minifter  hacf  been  inattentive  to  the  complaints  of  th^ 

♦  Gent.  Mig.  1-41.  pag«432. 
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nerchancs,  averfe  to  the  profecution  of  the  war,  and 
jnflulful  in  the  condnft  of  it,  and  <hat  the  councils 
:>f  the  nation  had  not  profpered  under  his  infiuence> 
and  that  thefefads  were  notorious :  thefewere  furely 
neafons  (ix  his  removal,  and  fuperfeded  the  neceffity 
of  legal  forms,  and  that  kind  of  evidence  which  is 
required  to  fupport  a  bill  of  attainder  or  an  im- 
peachment. Lord  Hardwicke's  argument  may  there* 
fore  ieem  fallacious,  but  it  was  admirably  calculated 
to  elude  the  charge ;  he  wilfully  miftook  the  defign 
of  the  motion,  and  fet  himfelf  to  invalidate  the  kind 
of  evidence  on  which  it  was  grounded,  and  to  fhew  its 
infiifficiency  to  fupport  a  legal  profecudon,  and  fuc- 
ceedipg  therein,  his  opponents  thought  their  arguments 
refuted  when  in  truth  they  were  not. 

The  fpeech  of  Lord  Chefterfield  on  a  different  fub-^ 
jeft,  and  againft  a  meafure  of  a  fuccecding,  and,  as  ic 
was  pretended,  a  purer  adminiflration,  is  as  follows. 
*  My  Lords, 

*  The  bill  now  under  our  confideration  appears  to 

*  me  to  defcrve  a  much  clofcr  regard  than  feems  to 

*  have  been  paid  to  it  in  the  other  houfc,  through 

*  which  it  was  hurried  with  the  utmoft  precipitation, 

*  and  where  it  palTed  almoft  without  the  formality  of 

*  a  debate  i  nor  can  I  think  thateameftnefs  with  which 

*  finne  lords  fcem  inclined  to  prefs  it  forward  here, 

*  confiftent  with  the  importance  of  the  confequenccs 

*  which  may  be,  with  great  rcafon,  expected  from  it. 

*  It  has  i)een  urged  diat  where  fo  great  a  number 

*  have  formed  expedations  of  a  national  benefit  from 

*  any  bill,  fo  much  deference  at  leaft  is  due  to  their 

*  judgiTient,  as  that  the  bill  fhould  be  confidercd  in  a 

*  committee.   This,  my  lords,  I  admit  to  be,  in  other 

*  cafes,  a  juft  and  reafonablc  demand,  and  will  readily 

Vol.  I.  I  '  aVVo^ 
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*  allow  that  the  propofal,  not  only  of  a  connderaMe 

*  number,  but  even  of  any  finglc  lord,  ought  to  be  folly 
'  examined  and  regularly  debated,  according  to  the 

*  ufual  forms  of  this  aflembly.  But  in  the  prcfenc  cafc, 

*  my  lords,  and  in  all  cafes  like  the  prefent,  the  de- 
'  mand  is  improper  becaufe  it  is  ufelefsj  aiid  it  is 

*  ufclcfs  becaufe  we  can  do  now  all  that  we  can  do 

*  hereafter  in  a  committee.     For  the  bill  before  us  is 

*  a  money-bill,  which,  according  to  the  prefent  opinioii 

*  of  the  clinabs*,  we  have  no  right  to  amend,  and 

*  which  therefore  we  have  no  need  of  confidering  in  i 

*  committee,  fmcc  the  event  of  all  our  deliberations  muft 
'  bo,  that  we  are  cither  to  rcjeft  or  pafs  it  in  its  prefent 

*  ftate  ;  for  I  fuppofe  no  lord  will  think  this  a  proper 

*  time  to  enter  into  a  controverfy  with  the  clinabs 

*  for  the  revival  of  thofe  privileges  to  which,  I  be- 

*  lieve,  we  have  a  right,  and  fuch  a  controveriy,  the 
«  leaft  attempt  to  amend  a  mone)'-bill  will  certainly 

*  produce. 

*  To  defire,  therefore,  my  lords,  that  this  bill  nruy 
f  be  confidered  in  a  committee,  is  only  to  defire  that 

*  it  may  gain  one  ftep  without  oppofition,  that  it  may 
'  proceed  through  the  forms  of  the  houfe  by  ftealth, 
«  and  that  the  confideration  of  it  may  be  delayed  till 

*  the  exigencies  of  the  government  fliall  be  fo  great, 
'  as  not  to  allow  time  for  raifing  the  fupplies  by  any 

*  other  method. 

*  By  thib  anifice,  grofs  as  it  is,  the  patrons  of  this 
'  wonderful  bill  hope  to  obflru^l  a  plaia  and  open 

*  dcteftion  of  its  tendency.     They  hope,  my  lords» 

*  that  the  bill  fliall  operate  in  the  fame  manner  with 
'  the  liquor  which  it  is  intended  to  bring  into  more 
<  general  ufe  -,  and  that  as  thofe  that  drink  fpirits  are 

*  Commoos. 

*  drunk 
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^  drunk  bcfJJrc  they  are  well  aware  that  they  arc 
^  drinking,  the  efFefts  of  this  law  fhall  be  perceived, 
^  before  we  know  that  we  have  made  it.  Their  intent 
^  is  to  give  us  a  dram  of  policy  which  is  to  be  fwal- 
^  lowed  before  it  is  tafted,  and  which,  when  once  it  is 
'  Iwallowed,  will  turn  our  heads. 

*  But,  my  lords,  I  hope  we  fhall  be  fo  cautious  as 
^  to  examine  the  draught  which  thefe  ftate-em- 
'  pirics  have  thought  proper  to  offer  us,  and  I  am 
'  confident  that  a  very  litde  examination  will  con.- 
^  vincc  is  of  the  pernicious  qu^ities  of  their  new 

*  preparauon,  and  Ihew  that  it  can  have  no  other  effeft 
«  dian  that  of  poifoning  the  public. 

^  The  law  before  us,  my  lords,  Teems  to  be  the 
'  cffeft  of  that  praftice  of  which  it  is  intended  like- 
'  wife  to  be  the  caufe,  and  to  be  diftated   by  the 

*  liquor  of  which  it  fo  effeftually  promotes  the  ufe, 
^  for  furely  it  never  before  was  conceived  by  any  man 

*  intruded  with  the  adminiftration  of  public  affairs,  to 

*  raife  taxes  by  the  definition  of  the  people. 

*  Nothing,  my  lords,  but  the  deftruftion  of  all  the 

*  rnofl  laborious  and  ufeful  part  of  the  nation,  can  be 

*  cxpcftcd  from  the  licenfe  which  is  now  propofed  to 
••  be  given,  not  only  to  drunkennefs,  but  to  drunken- 

*  ncfs  of  the  mofl  deteflable  and  dangerous  kind,  to 

*  the  abufe  not  only  of  intoxicating  but  of  poifonous 

*  liquors. 

*  Nothing,  my  lords,  is  more  abfurd  than  to  afferr, 

*  diat  the  ufe  of  fpirits  will  be  hindered  by  the  bill  now 

*  before  us,  or  indeed  that  it  will  not  be  in  a  very 

*  great  degree  promoted  by  it.     For  what  produces 

*  all  kind  of  wickednefs  but  the  profpeft  of  impunity 

*  on  one  part,  or  the  folicitation  of  opportunity  on 

I  2  •the 
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*  the  other  ?  1  either  of  thcfe  have  too  frequently  been 

*  fufEcicnt  to  overpower  the  fcnfe  of  moralityi  and 
'  oven  of  religion,  and  what  is  not  to  be  feared  from 

*  them  when  they  (hall  unite  their  force,  and  operate 
'  cogetlier,  when  temptations  fliall  be  increaied  and 

*  terror  taken  away  ? 

*  It  is  allowed  by  thofc  who  have  hitherto  difpuced 

*  on  either  fide  of  this  queftion,  that  the  people  ap- 
'  pear  obftinatcly  enamoured  of  this  new  liquor :    if 

*  is  allowed,  on  both  parts,  that  this  liquor  comipcf 

*  the  mind  and  enervates  the  body,  and  d^troys  vi- 

*  gour  and  virtue,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  iTukes  thole 
'  who  drink  it  too  idle  and  too  feeble  for  work,  and 

*  while  it  impoveriflies  them  by  the  prefent  ezpence, 

*  difables  them  from  retrieving  its  ill  conlequeiices 

*  by  ftibfequent  indiiftrv'. 

<  It  might  be  imagined,  my  lords,  that  chofe  who 

*  lud  til  us  far  agreed,  would  not  eafily  find  any  oc* 

*  cafion  of  difpute,  nor  would  any  man,  unacquaiated 

*  with  the  motives  by  which  fenatoriol  debates 
'  arc  too  often  influenced,  fufpeifl,  that  after  the  per- 
\  nicious  qualities  of  this  liquor,    and   the   general 

*  incl'mation  among  the  people  to  the  inunoderatr 
'  ufc  of  it  had  been  generally  admitted,  it  could  be 
^  afterwards  enquired,  whether  it  ought  to  be  niadc 

*  more  common,   whether    this   univerfal   thirft  for 

*  poifon  ouj^ht  to  be  encouraged  by  the  legiflanire, 

*  and  whether  a  new  ftatutc  ought  to  be  made  to 

*  fecure  drunkards  in   die  gratification  of  dieir  ap* 

*  jHTtitCS. 

^  To  pretend,  my  lords,  that  the  defign  of  this  biU 
<  is  to  prevent  or  dimioiih  the  ufe  of  fpirics  is  to 

<  trample 
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trample  upon  common  fenfe^  and   to  violate  the 

*  rules  of  decency  as  well  as  of  reafbn.    For  when 

*  did  any  man  hear  that  a  commodity  was  prohibited 

*  by  licenfing  its  fale,  or  that  to  ofier  and  rcfufe  is  the 
^  fatne  a6tion. 

*  It  is  indeed  pleaded  that  it  will  be  made  dearer  by 
'  the  tax  which  is  propofed,  and  that  the  incrcafe  of  the 

*  price  will  diminifli  the  numbers  of  the  purchafers,  but 
'  it  is  at  the  fame  time  expefted,  that  this  tax  fhall 

*  fupply  the  expence  of  a  war  on  the  Continent.     It  is 

*  aftrced^  therefore,  that  the  confumption  of  Ipirits 

*  will  be  hindered,  and  yet,  that  it  will  be  fuch  as  may 
'  be  expefted  to  furnifh,  from  a  very  fmall  tax,  a  rc- 

*  venue  fufficient  for  the  fupport  of  armies,  for  the 

*  re-eftabli(hment  of  the  Auriftan*  family,  and  the  re- 

*  preflion  of  the  attempts  of  Blefufcu  f. 

*  Surely,  my  lords,  thefe  expedations  are  not  very 

*  conliftent,  nor  can  it  be  imagined  that  they  are  both 

*  formed  in  the  fame  head,  though  they  may  be  ex- 

*  preffed  by  the  fame  mouth.     It  is,  however,  fome 

*  recommendation  of  a  ftatefman,  when,  of  his  affer- 

*  tions,  one  can  be  found  reafonable  or  true,  and  in 

*  this,  praife  cannot  be  denied  to  our  prefent  minifters ; 

*  for  though  it  is  undoubtedly  falfe  that  this  tax  will 

*  leflen  the  confumption  of  fpirits,  it  is  certainly  true 

*  that  it  will  produce  a  very  large  revenue,  a  revenue 

*  that  will  not  fail  but  with  the  people  from  whofc 
'  debaucheries  it  arifes. 

*  Our  minifters  will  therefore  have  the  fame  honour 

*  ifcith  their  predeccflbrs,  of  having  given  rife  to  a 
'  new  fund,  not  indeed  for  the  payment  of  our  debts, 

•  Aulbian.  f  France. 
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*  but  for  much   more   valuable   purpofcs,  for   tha 

*  exaltation  of  our  hearts  under  oppncllion,  for  thcclc- 
^  vation  of  our  fpirits  amidft  mifcarriages  and  diiap- 

*  pointments,  and  for  the  chearful  fupport  of  diofe 
'  debts  which  we  have  loft  hopes  of  paying.     They 

*  are    refolved,   my  lords,    that  the    nation,  which 

*  nothing  can    make  wife,  (hall,    while    they    arc 

*  at  its  head,  at  Icaft  be  merry,   and  fincc  public 

*  happinefs  is  the  end   of  govcrnnrKnt,   they   fecm 

*  to  imagine  that  they   (hall  defcrve   applaufe,  by 

*  an  expedient,   which   will    enable  every  man  to 
^  lay  his  cares  aflcep,  to  drown  forrow,  and  lofc,  ia 

*  the  delights  of  drunkcnncfs,  both  the  public  mUcrifs 

*  and  his  own. 

*  Surely,  my  lords,  men  of  this  unbounded  bene- 

*  volence  and  this  exahed  genius,  dcfcrve  fuch  honoun 
^  as  were  never  paid  before  ;  they  deferve  to  beftridc 

*  a  butt  upon  every  fign-poft  in  the  metropolis,  or 

*  to  have  their  countenances  exhibited  as  tokens  where 

*  this  liquor  is  to  be  fold  by  the  licenfe  which  thef 

*  have  procured.     They  muft  be  at  leaft  remembered 

*  to  future  ages  as  the  happy  politicians,  who  after 

*  all  expedients  for  raifing  taxes  hid  been  employed, 

*  difcovered    a    new  method  of  draining    the    laft 

*  reliques  of  the  public  wealth,  and  added  a  new  reve- 

*  nue  to  the  government ;  nor  will  thofe  vrtio  (hall  here- 

*  after  enumerate  the  feveral  funds  now  eftabli(hed 

*  among  us,  forget,  among  the  benefadors  to  their 

*  country,  the   illuftrious  authors  of  the   drinking 
^  fund. 

*  May  I  be  allowed,  my  lords,  to  congratulate  my 

*  countrymen  and  fcllow-fubjefts    upon  the    happy 
f  times  which  arc  now  approaching,  in  which  oa 

*  man 
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^  man  will  be  difqualified  for  the  privilege  of  b^ing 
^  dnmk  i  whexk  all  difcontent  and  difloyalty  (hall  be 
^  forgotten,  and.  the  people,  though  now  confidered 
^  by  the  miniffay  as  their  enemies,  (hall  acknowledge 
f  the  lenity  of  that  government  \inder  which  all 
^  rc(lraints  are  taken  away.  ^ 

*  But  to  a  bill  for  fuch  defirable  purpofes,  it  would 
^  be  proper,  my  lords,  to  prefix  a  preamble  in  T^^iich 
^  the  kindnels  of  our  intentions  (hould  be  more  fully 
^  explained,  that  the  nation  may  not  miftakc  our 
^  indulgence  for  cruelty,  nor  confider  their  bene- 
'  nefaftors  as  their  perfecutors.     If  therefore  this  bill 

*  be  confidered  and  amended,  (for  why  elfe  (hould  it 

*  be  confidered  ?)    in  a  committee,  I  (hail  humbly 

*  propofe  that  it  (hall  be  introduced  in  this  manner : 

*  Whereas  the  defigns  of  the  preicnt  miniftry,  what- 

*  ever  they  are,  cannot  be  excelled  without  a  great 

*  number  of  mercenaries,  which  mercenaries  cannot 

*  be  hired  without  money ;  and  whereas  the  prefent 

*  difpofidon  of  this  nation  to  drunkennefs,  inclines  us 

*  to  believe,  that  they  will  pay  more  chearfuUy  for 

*  the  undifturbed  enjoyment  of  diftijled  liquors,  than 
'  for  any  other  concefTion  that  can  be  made  by  the 

*  government ;  be  it  enaftcd  by  the  King's  moft  ex- 

*  ccllent  Majefty,  that  no  man  (hall  hereafter  be  denied 

*  the  right  of  being  drunk  on  the  following  conditi- 


*  ons. 


*  This,  my  lords,  to  trifle  no  longer,  is  the  proper 

*  preamble  to  this  bill,  which  contains  only  the  con- 

*  ditions  on  which  the  people  of  this  kingdom  are  to 
'  be  allowed  henceforward  to  riot  in  debauchery,  in  de- 

*  bauchery  licenfed  by  law,  and  countenanced  by  the 
^  magiftrates,  fqr  llicre  is  no  dgubt  but  thofc  otv  v^Vvotcv 

I  4  '  ^^^ 
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<  the  ioventors  of  this  tax  Ihall  confer  authority,  will 

<  be  direfted  to  a(fift  their  mafters  in  their  defign,  to 

•  encourage  the  confumption  of  that  liquor  from 
'  which  fuch  laiige  revenues  are  expefted,  and  to  nwl* 
'  tiply,  without  end,  thofe  licenfes  which  are  to  pay 

•  an  yearly  tribute  to  the  crown. 

*  By  this  unbounded  licrnfc,  mv  lords,  that  price 

•  will  be  leflencd,  from  tlic  increjfc  of  which  the  ex- 

•  pcfflations  of  the  efficacy  of  this  law  are  pretended, 

•  for  the  number  of  retailers  will  Icffen  the  value  as 
^  in  all  other  cafes,  and  leiTen  it  more  than  this  tax 

•  will  incrcafc  it.     Bcfidcs,  it  is  to  be  confidered,  that 

•  at  prefent  the  retailer  expefts  to  be  paid  for  the 
'  danger  which  he  incurs  by  an  unlawful  trade^  and 

•  will  not  truft  his  reputation  or  his  purfe  to  the  mercy 
'  of  his  cullomer,  without  a  proBt  proportioned  to 
'  the  hazard ;  but  when  once  the  rcflraint  (hall  be 
«  taken  away,  he  will  fell  for  common  gain,  and  it 
'«  can  hardly  be  imagined,  that  at  prefent  he  fubjeAs 
'  himfelf  to  infonnations  and  penalties  for  lefs  than 

•  fix-pence  a  gallon. 

'  The  fpecious  pretence  on  which  this  bill  is  founded, 

•  and  indeed  the  only  pretence  that  defcrves  to  be 
'  termed  fpecious,  is  the  propriety  of  taxing  vicci 

•  but  this  maxim  of  government  has,  on  this  occafion, 
'  been  either  miftaken  or  perverted.     Vice,  my  lords, 

•  is  not,  properly,  to  be  taxed  but  fuppreflcd,  and 

<  heavy  taxes  are  fometimes  the  only  nrieans  by  which 

•  that  fuppreOion  can  be  attained.  Luxury,  my 
«  lords,  or  the  excefs  of  that  which  is  pemiciout  only 

•  by  its  excefs,  may  very  properly  be  taxed,  that  fuch 
'  excefs,  though  not  ftriaiy  unlawful,  may  be  made 

difficult  i  but  the  ufc  of  thofe  things  which 

*  art 
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'  are  fimply  hurtful,  hurtful  in  their  own  nature  and 

*  in  every  degree,  is  to  be  prohibited.  None,  my 
^  lords,  ever  heard  in  any  nation  of  a  tax  upon  thefc  or 
'  adultery,  becaufe  a  tax  implies  a  licenfe  granted  for 
^  the  ufe  of  that  which  is  taxed,  to  all  who  (hall  be 

*  willing  to  pay  it. 

*  Drunkrnnefs,  my  lords,  is  univerfally,  and  in  all 

*  circumftances  an  evil,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be 

*  taxed,  but  punifhed,  and  the  means  of  it  not  to  be 

*  made  eafy  by  a  flight  impoft  which  none  can  fe^ 

*  but  to  be  removed  out  of  the  reach  of  the  peopl^ 

*  and  fecured  by  the  heavidl  taxes  levied  with  mb 

*  utmoft  rigour.  I  hope  thofe  to  whofe  care  the 
'  religion  of  the  nation  is  particularly  config{Kd>  will 
'  unanimoufly  join  with  me  in  nsuntain'ma;  ih&  ne- 
'  ceflity  not  of  taxing  vice  but  fupprefling  it,  and  unite 

*  for  the  rejeftion  of  a  bill,  by  which  the  future  as 
■  wdl  as  dMS  prefent  happinefs  of  thoulands  muft  be 

*  dcfboyed  V  i 

This  fpecch  is  a  contraft  to  that  of  lord  Hard- 
wicke,  and  to  him  who  uttered  it  may  be  applied  the 
charafter  which  bilhop  Bumet  gives  of  Waller,  viz. 
'  That  he  was  only  concerned  to  fay  that  which  fbould 

*  make  him  applauded ;  he  never  laid  the  bufinefs  of 
'  the  houfeto  heart,  being  a  vain  and  empty,  though 

*  a  witty  man/ 

The  (ubjeft  of  this  important  debate  was  a  bill  to 
reftrain  the  ufe  of  fpirituous  liquors,  founded  on  evi- 
dence that  no  lefs  a  quantity  than  feven  millions  of 
gallons  thereof  were  yearly  diflilled  and  con  fumed 
in  this  country,  and  that  in  many  parifhes  within  the 

•  Gent  Mag.  1743,  page  615. 
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bills  of  mortality,  exclufive  of  London  and  South- 
wark,  every  fixth  houfe  retailed  them.  The  bill, 
under  the  influence  of  the  duke  of  Newcaftle,  lord 
Carteret,  Mr.  Sandys  and  others,  the  then  miniftry^ 
paifed  the  commons  with  little  or  no  oppofition,  and 
money  was  immediately  raifed  on  the  tax  thereby  im- 
pofed .  I  n  the  hou  fc  of  lords  it  was  vehemently  oppofird 
by  the  bilhops  and  many  of  the  lay  lords,  with  great 
force  of  reafoning,  and  by  lord  Chefterfield  in  the 
above  fpeech,  which  has  little  of  argument  in  it, 
chough  it  goes  to  prove,  that  the  praftice  ought  to 
have  been  fupprefled  rather  than  tolerated.  It  how- 
ever pafled,  and  notwithftanding  the  fubfequent  laws 
fuice  mttde  to  palliate  it,  the  evil  to  a  great  degree 
fubfifts  at  this  day. 

In  the  perufal  of  thcfc  debates,  as  written,  we  can- 
not  but  wonder  ac  the  powers  that  produced  them. 
The  author  had  never  pafled  thole  gradations  that  lead 
•  to  the  knowledge  of  men  and  bufinels :  bom  to  a 
narrow  fortune,  of  no  profefllon,  converfant  chiefly 
with  books,  and,  if  we  believe  fome,  fo  deficient  in 
the  formalities  of  difcourfe,  and  the  praftices  of  cere- 
mony, as  in  converfation  to  be  fcarce  tolerable ;  unac- 
quainted with  the  llije  of  any  other  than  academical 
difputation,  and  fo  great  a  ftranger  to  fenatorial  man- 
ners, that  he  never  was  within  the  walls  of  either  houfc 
of  parliament.  That  a  man,  under  thefe  difadvantages, 
Ihould  be  able  to  frame  a  fyftem  of  debate,  to  compofe 
fpeeches  of  fuch  excellence,  both  in  matter  and  form^ 
as  fcarcely  to  be  equalled  by  thofc  of  the  mod  able  and 
experienced  ftatcfmen,  is,  I  fay,  matter  of  aftoni(hmen(» 
and  a  proof  of  talents  that  qualified  him  for  a  fpeaker 
in  the  moft  auguft  afTembly  on  eardi. 

Cave, 
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^avCjwho  had  no  idea  of  the  powers  of  eloquence 
r  die  human  mind,  became  fenfible  of  its  efFefts 
iic  profits  it  brought  him  :  he  had  long  thought 
cthe  fuccefs  of  his  Magazine  proceeded  from  thofe 
C5  of  it  that  were  conducted  by  himfelf,  which 
e  the  abridgement  of  weekly  papers  written  ag^nft 
miniftry,  fuch  as  the  Craftfman,  Fog's  Journal^ 
nmon  Senfe,  the  Weekly  Mifcellany,  the  Weft- 
ifter  Journal,  and  others,  and  alfo  marfhalling  the 
3orals,  the  elegies,  and  the  fongs,  the  epigrams,  and 
rebufes  that  were  Tent  him  by  various  correfpon- 
its,  and  was  fcarcely  able  to  fee  the  caufes  that  at 
\  time  increafed  the  fale  of  his  pamphlet  from  ten 
iftcen  thoufand  copies  a  month.  But  if  he  faw  not,  he 
them,  and  manifcfted  his  good  fortune  by  buying 
old  coach  and  a  pair  of  older  hoHcs  ;  and,  that  he 
jht  avoid  the  fufpicion  of  pride  in  fetting  up  an 
npage,  he  difplayed  to  the  world  the  fource  of  his 
uence,  by  a  reprefentation  of  St.  John's  gate,  inftead 
his  arms,  on  the  door-pannel.    This  he  told  nfte 
nfelf  was  the  reafon  of  diftinguifhing  his  carriage 
m  others,  by  what  fome  might  think  a  whimfical 
rice,  and  alfo  for  caufing  it  to  be  engraven  on  all 
plate. 

fohnfon  had  his  reward,  over  and  above  the  pecu- 
ry  recompence  vouchfafed  him  by  Cave,  in  the 
icral  applaufe  of  his  labours,  which  the  increafed 
nand  for  the  Magazine  implied ;  but  this,  as  his 
formances  fell  Ihort  of  his  powers,  gratified  him  but 
le ;  on  the  contrary,  he  difapproved  the  deceit  he  was 
Tipellcd  to  practice  ;  his  notions  of  morality  were  fo 
ift,  that  he  would  fcarcely  allow  the  violation  of 
ith  in  the  moft  trivial  inftances,  and  faw>  in  falftiood 
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of  all  kinds,  a  turpitude  that  he  could  never  be  tho* 
roughly  reconciled  to:  and  though  the  fraud  was 
perhaps  not  greater  than  the  fiAkious  relations  in  Sir 
Thomas  More's  Utopia,  lord  Bacon's  Nova  Atlantis, 
and  bifliop  Hall's  Mundus  alter  et  idem,  Johnlbn  wm 
not  eafy  till  he  had  difclofed  the  dedbption. 

In  the  mean  time  it  was  curious  to.obftrve  how  the 
deceit  operated.  It  has  above  been  remarked,  that 
Johnfon  had  the  art  to  give  different  colours  to  the 
ieveral  fpeeches,  (b  that  fome  appear  to  be  declanu* 
tory  and  energetic,  rcfcmbling  the  orations  of  De- 
mofthcnesj  others  like  thofc  of  Cicero,  calm,  perfua- 
five;  others,  more  particularly  thofe  attributed  to  fuch 
country-gentlemen,  merchants,  and  feamen  as  had 
feats  in  parliament,  bear  the  charaderiftic  of  plainnefs, 
bluntnefs,  and  an  affeded  honelly  as  oppofed  to  the 
pldufibiliry  of  fuch  as  were  undcrftood  or  fufpefted  to 
be  courtiers :  the  artifice  had  its  efFeft  ;  Voltaire  was 
betrayed  by  it  into  a  declaration,  that  die  eloquence 
of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  was  revived  in  the  BritiJh 
fenate,  ^d  a  fpeech  of  the  late  earl  of  Chatham 
when  Mr.  Pitt,  in  oppofition  to  one  of  Mr.  Horatio 
Walpole,  received  the  higheil  applaufe,  and  was  by 
all  that  red  it  taken  for  gen'jine  i*  and  we  arc  further 

told 

•  The  fpeech  her?  slludeil  to.  taking  it  lo  have  been  fpokeii  as 
i:  i«  prii.ced,  was  ottered  in  a  drhatc  on  a  l)ill  for  the  encouni|(raiaK 
anJ  cncrc.tt'e  of  Teamen ,  containing  a  claulc  fori  regttlcr  of  fesiBCQ, 
u'.d  V.  I  i:ucnJcJ  to  take  aw.i)  the  necciTcy  of  imprcfitng  for  t^ 
f(ra-lcr\kr,  uhich  bill,  Li  being  a  miniiUrial  mcalarc,  wai  vcbe- 
m.  r.:'%  oppolrd.  It  i^  a  reply  ,\  .)id  of  argument  and  loaded  u-ith  absie. 
to  n  (bbcT  reproof  cf  a  *;nive  and  experienced  fenator.  To  judge  of  tti 
mori;.  •  z:\d  as  a  fprcimcii  of  cfic  t'peaker's  method  of  detMuiag  « 
th:;tcar;;,  peri'jdof  his  life,  i;  u  nccctiary  to  cosif  are  ii  wiili  iKm 
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told  of  a  perfim  in  a  high  office  under  the  government, 
who  being  at  breakfaft  at  a  gentleman's  chambers  in 

Gray's  inn, 

rm  wUch  it  pveteods  to  be  an  aiiiwer»  and  fbr  that  purpofe  both 
acchere  inierted,  aadirft  that  of  Mr.  Waipoie. 

«  Si  a, 

•  I  was  anwilling  to  intemipt  the  couHe  of  this  debate  while 
it  was  carried  on  with  calfuieis  and  decency  by  men  who  do  not 
iiifler  die  ardoor  of  oppofition  to  cloud  their  reafi>ny  or  tranfpoit 
them  to  fiich  expreffions  as  the  dignity  of  this  affembly  does  not 
admit.  I  have  hitherto  deferred  to  anfwer  the  gentleman  who 
declaimed  againft  the  bill  with  fuch  fluency  of  rhetoric,  and  fuch 
Tehemence  of  gefhire,  who  charged  the  advocates  for  the  ex* 
pecUents  now  propofedy  with  having  no  regard  to  any  interefl  but 
their  own,  and  with  making  laws  only  to  confiimc  paper,  and 
threatened  them  with  the  defedion  of  their  adherents,  and  the 
I06  of  their  influence,  upon  this  new  difcovery  of  their  Ally  and 
their  ignorance. 

«  Nor,  Sir,  do  I  now  anfwer  him  fbr  any  other  purpoTe  than  to 
temind  him  how  little  the  clamours  of  rage,  and  petulancy  of 
invefiives  contribute  to  the  purpofes  for  which  this  aflcmbly  is 
called  together ;  how  little  the  diicovery  of  truth  is  promoted, 
and  the  iecority  of  the  nation  eftablilhed  by  pompous  di£^don  and 
theatrical  emotions. 

'  Formidable  (bunds  and  furious  declamadons,  confident  afler- 
tions,  and  lofty  periods,  may  affed  the  yo|ing  and  unexperienced, 
and  perhaps  the  gentleman  may  have  contraded  hia  habits  of 
oratory  by  converfmg  more  with  thofe  of  his  own  age  than 
with  fuch  as  have  had  more  opportunities  of  acquiring  know- 
ledge, and  more  fuccefsful  methods  of  communicating  their 
ientiments. 

<  If  the  heat  of  his  temper.  Sir,  would  Mer  him  to  attend 
to  thol'e  whofe  age  and  long  acquaintance  w'lui  bufinefs  give 
them  an  indifputable  right  to  deference  aud  lupcriority,  he 
would  learn,  in  time,  to  rcaion  rather  than  dccl.iim,  and 
to  prefer  juftnefs  of  argument,  and  an  accurate  kjiow  ledge  of 
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Gray*$  inn,  Johnfon  being  alfo  there,  declared,  due 
by  the  ftyle  alone  of  the  fpeeches  in  the  debates^  h( 

could 


«  fads,  to    founding  qnthets    and  fplendid  (bperlatiTet, 

*  may  dilhirb  the  imagination  for  a  moment*  hux  leave  no  1 
'  impreffion  on  the  mind. 

•  He  ^ill  learn.  Sir,  that  to  accufe  and  |>rove  are  rtry  diferent, 
«  and  that  reproaches,  unfupported  by  evidence^  tSe6t  only  the 
«  chara£ler  of  him  that  utters   them.     Excurfions  of  fiuicy  aad 

*  flights  of  oratory  are  indeed  pardonable  in  young  mta»  hm  ol 

<  no  other,  and  it  would  furely  contribute  more,  even  to  the  po- 

*  pofe  for  which  fome  gentlemen  appear  to  fpcak,  that  of  depre- 
'  ciating  the  conduct  of  the  adminillration,  to  prove  the  tncafr- 
'  veniencei  and  injuftice  of  thi^  bill,  than  barely  to  aflen  tbra* 

<  with  whatever  magnificence  of  language  or  appearance  of  teal, 
«  honeily  or  compaflion.' 

To  tUi  ^ober  and  temperate  fpeech  uttered  by  a  gra%*e  fenafior. 
who  had  fcned  his  country  in  various:  capacities,  and  whofe  moral 
charaftcr  was  irreproachable,  the  fuHowii.g  was  the  anfwer  of  Mr. 

WUliam  Pitt : 

<  Sir, 

<  The   atrocious  crime  of  being  a   young    man,   whkh    the 

*  honourable  gentleman  has  with  fuch  fpirit  and  decency  charged 
«  upon  me,  1  (hall  neither  attempt  to  palliate  nor  deny,  but  con- 

*  tent  myfelf  with  mfhin^,  th.it  I  may  be  one  of  thofe  whofe 

<  follies  miy  ceafe  with  their  youth,  and  not  of  that  number  wha 

*  arc  ignorJnt  in  fpite  of  experience. 

«  Wliether  yomh  can  be  imputed  to  any  man  as  a  repro«cil»  I 

*  will  not.  Sir,  alfume  the  province  of  dctcrmiriing ;  but    finely 

*  age  may  become  jurtly  contcnptiSle,  if  the  opportunities  which 
'  it  brinjv)  ha\e  paflcd  away  without  improvement,  and  viceappearft 
■  to  prevail  hHim  the  pa  (Hon  s  h.\ve  fubfidcd.     The  WTCtch  that. 

*  after  luiinif  lecn  the  co^Iequ- nces  of  a  thoutand  errors,  coa* 

<  tir.ucs  l\ill  ti>  blu'^der,  ar.J  whofc  age  has  only  added  obfttnacj 

*  to  ilupiiiity,  i^  'ur  '  'he  <.H;e^l  of  cither  abhorrence  or  cob* 
'  tempt,  and  dcfrivi-.  i..:  ;!.at  his  grey  head  IhoolJ  fecure  hiM 
'  from  inijlts. 

«  Much 
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could  feverally  aflign  them  to  the  perfons  by  whom 
dicy  were  delivered.  Johnfon  upon  hearing  this,  could 

not 

*  Mach  more.  Sir,  b  he  to  be  abhorred,  who,  as  he  has  ad- 

*  vanced  in  age,  has  receded  from  virtue,   and   bec(Knes  mor« 

*  wicked  with  lefs  temptation,  who  proftitutes  himfelf  fcM-  money 

*  which  he  cannot  enjoy,  and  fpends  the  remains  of  his  life  in 
'  the  rain  of  his  coantry. 

*  But  youth.  Sir,  is  not  my  only  crime ;  I  have  been  accufed 
«  of  ading  a  theatrical  part.  A  theatrical  part  may  either  imply 
<  ibine  peculiarities  of  geihire,  or  a  diilimulation  of  my  real  fen* 
'  timents,  and  an  adoption  of  the  opinioni  and  language  of  another 

'  In  the  firft  fenfe.  Sir,  the  charge  is  too  triHing  trbe  con- 
'  fiited,  and  deferves  only  to  be  mentioned  that  it  may  be  def- 
'  pfed.  I  am  at  liberty,  like  every  other  man,  to  ufe  my  own 
'  language ;    and  though  I  may  perhaps  have  feme  ambition  to 

*  pleaie  this  gentleman,  I  (hall  not  lay  myfclf  under  any#e(lraint, 

*  nor  very  folidtoufly  copy  his  ditflion  or  his  mien,  however  matur- 

*  ed  by  age,  or  modelled  by  experience. 

•  If  any  man  ihall,  by  charging  me  with  theatrical  behaviour, 

*  imply,  that  I  utter  any  fentiments  but  my  own,  I  (hall  treat  him 
'  as  a  calumniator  and  a  villain,  nor  (hall  any  protcflion  flielter 

*  him  from  the  treatment  which  he  defer\'es.  I  ihall,  on  fuch  an 
«  occaiion«  without  fcruple,    trample  upon  all  thofe  forms  with 

*  which  weakh  and  dignity  intrench   themfclvcs,  nor  fliall   an^ 

*  thing  but   age   reftrain  my  refentment.     Age,  which   always 

*  brings  one  privilege,  that  of  being  infolent  and  fBpercilious 
'  without  punifhment. 

•  But  with  regard.  Sir,  to  thofe  whom  I  have  offended,  I  am 

*  of  opinion,  that  if  I  had  adled  a  borrowed  part,  I  ftiould  have 

*  svoided  their  cenfure ;  the  heat  that   oiFended  them  is  the  ar- 

*  door  of  conviction,  and  that  zeal  for  the  fcrvice  of  my  country, 

*  wMch  neither  hope  nor  fear  (hall  influence  me  to  fupprcfs.  I 
'  will  not  fit  unconcerned  while  my  liberty  is  invaded,  nor  look 
'  in  filenceupon  public  robbery.     I  will  exert  my  endeavours,  at 

*  whatever  hazard,  to  repel  the  aggrefTor  and  drag  the  thief  to 
«  juftice,  whoever  may  protcft  them  in  their  villany,  and  who- 

'  evtx 
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not  refrain  from  undeceiving  hinn,  by  confefling  that 
hinfelf  was  the  author  of  them  all. 

It  muft  be  owned,  that  with  refpeft  to  the  general 
principles  avowed  in  the  fpceches,  and  the  fentimcnts 
dierein  contained,  they  agree  with  the  charaftersof 
the  perfons  to  whom  they  are  afcriRed.  Thu$>  to 
inftance  in  thofe  of  the  upper  houfe,  the  fpeeches  of  the 
duke  of  NewcafUe,  the  lords  Carteret  and  lUya  are 
calm,  temperate  and  perfuafive;  thofe  of  the  duke  of 
Argyle  and  lord  Talbot,  furious  and  declamatory,  and 
lord  Chefterficld's  and  lord  Hcrvey's  florid  but  flimfy. 
In  the  other  houfc  tfie  fpeeches  may  be  thus  charade* 
fifed  i  tile  minifter's  mild  and  conciliatory,  Mr.  Pultc* 

<  evrrmay  partake  of  their  plunder.  And  if  tlie  honourable  gen- 
«  tleman— At  theie  words  Mr.  Winnington  rofe  up,  and  calling  Mr. 
Fttt  to  iMer»  made  a  (hort  fpeech,  to  which  Mr.  Pitt  made  this 
tnfwer: 

«  If  this  be  to  prefcrvc  order,  there  is  no  danger  of  indecency 

<  from  the  mqll  licentious  tongue,  for  what  calumny  can  be  mora 

<  atrocious,  or  what  reproach  more  fevere,  than  that  of  fpeakiaf 
"  With  reg^ird  to  any  thing  but  truth.     Order  may  ibmetimes  be 

*  broken  by  palTionor  inadvertency,  but  will  hardly  be re-eftabliihed 
*fhy  monitors  like  this,  who  cannot  govern  his  own  paffioo«  whitt 

*  he  is  retraining  the  impetuofity  of  others. 

*  Happi^  Sir,  would  it  be  for  mankind,  if  every  one  knew  hu ova 
'  province ;  vrt  (hould  not  then  fee  the  lame  man  at  once  a  criminal 

*  and  a  judge,  nor  would  tliis  gentleman  afliune  the  tight  of 
«  didating  to  others,  what  he  has  not  learned  himielf. 

'  That  I  may  return  in  fomc  degree  the  favour  which  be  in* 
'  tends  me,  I  will  advii'e  him  never  hereafter  to  exert  kimicir 
«  on  the  fubjcA  of  order,  but,  whenever  he  finds  himielf  inclined 

*  to  fpeJc  on  fuch  occnfiont,  to  remember  how  he  has  now  fuc- 
«  cecded,  and  condemn  in  &lence«  what  his  ceufures  will  never 
«  reibrm  •  .* 

*  GfBt  Mag.  1741,  page  56a  et  (eqq. 

ncy's 
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ncy's  ncnrous,  methodical  and  weighty,  Mr.  Shippen  s 
blunt  and  dogmatical,  Sir  John  Barnard's  dear,  eipe-^ 
cially  on  commercial  fiibje6b,  Lyttclton's  ftiff'and  imi- 
tative of  the  Roman  oratory,  and  Pitt's  void  of  argument 
but  rlu^odically  and  diffufivcly  eloquent*.  In  other 
particulars  the  debates  of  Johnfon  are  liable  to  the 
fime  objedions,  but  in  a  greater  degree,  as  thofe  of 
Guthrie ;  the  language  of  them  is  too  good,  and  the 
ftjrle  fuch  as  none  of  the  perfons  to  whom  the  fpeeches 
we  afligned  were  able  to  difcourfe  in. 

The  confeflion  of  Johnfon  above-mentioned,  was 
die  firll  that  revealed  the  fecret  that  the  debates  in- 
ferted  in  the  Gendeman's  Magazine  were  fictitious, 
and  compofed  by  himfelf.  After  that,  he  was  free, 
and  indeed  induftrious,  in  the  communication  of  it» 
for  being  informed  that  Dr.  Smoll^  was  writing  a 
hiftory  of  England,  and  had  brought  it  down  to  the 
laft  reign,  he  cautioned  him  not  to  rely  on  the  debates 
as  g^ven  in  die  Magazine,  for  that  they  were  not  au- 
thentic, but,  ei^cepting  as  to  their  general  import,  the 
work  of  his  own  ima^nation. 

As  the  fubjefts  of  thefe  debates  are  at  this  time  be- 
come very  little  intercfting,  I  fhall  not  attempt,  farther 
than  I  have  already  done,  to  embellifh  thefe  memoirs 
by  a  feledidn  of  any  of  thofe  nervous  arguments,  or 
eloquent  paflages  with  which  they  abound,  and  the 
rather  as  it  is  impoffible  in  the  relation  of  a  conflict 
between  two  contending  pardes,  to  determine  the  me« 
fits  of  their  feveral  pretenfions,  or  diflinguiih  between 

*  Mr.  Pitt  profefled  himfelf  to  be  noreafbner.  In  the  meetings 
of  his  party  to  fettle  the  method  of  condufUng  a  debate^  in  oppofition 
to  the  minifter,  he  declined  the  enfbrdng  particular  charges  of 
aial-adminiftration,  and  always  chofe  whiit  he  called  the  peroration. 

Vol.  J.  K  .     t^cvo>3L%^ 
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fpecious,  and  found  ^eafoning.  In  the  attempts  CD 
remove  the  minifter,  experience  has  however  con- 
vinced ust  that  ambition  and  perfonal  refentmenc  wat 
the  motives  that  adhiated  his  opponents,  for  neidvr 
when  they  attuned  to  power  did  they  manifeft  grcaicr 
integrity^  nor  did  they  ceaic  to  pra&Ue  thofe  mcthocfa 
for  the  maintaining  their  influence  over  the  pmbfic 
councib,  which  were  imputed  to  him  as  criminal. 

It  is  bcfide  my  purpofe  to  enter  into  a  fbrml 
defence  of  the  adminiftration  of  this  fervant  of  the 
public,  or  to  attempt  a  detection  of  the  arcs  diat 
were  praftifcd  to  render  him  odious  :  1  will  never* 
thelefs  mention  a  few  fa6ls  refpe£bing  him  that  have 
come  to  my  own  knowleclgc,  and  may  fcrve  to  excul- 
pate him,  in  fome  degree,  from  the  charge  of  bong 
an  enaiiy  to  the  conflitution  or  the  intcrefts  of  this 
country. 

When  he  fiift  came  into  power,  he  found  it  his  duty 
to  undertake  the  arduous  talk  of  reconciling  the  pe<^)lc 
to  the  dominion  of  a  prince  bom  in  a  foreign  councryi 
and  fecuring  die  fucceffion  to  his  defcendants^  and 
'  diis  he  lived  to  fee  eflfefted.  War  he  hated  as  much 
as  fome  of  his  fucceflTors  did  peace,  and  from  a  war 
with  Spain  he  forcfaw  that  no  good  could  follow :  the 
fettlemcnts  abroad  of  that  power  are  very  remote,  and 
in  a  climate  deilrudive  to  Engliftimen  ;  fo  that  what 
we  were  ever  able  to  take  from  them  we  never  could 
hold.  The  extrnfion  of  empire  was  never  his  wiili  i 
but  the  encouragement  of  commerce  and  the  improve* 
ment  of  the  revenue,  in  both  which  fubjeAs  his  (kill  was 
unrivalled^  engrofled  his  attention.  To  eflfeifl  the  oiie» 
a  greater  number  of  laws  in  iu  favour  were  fnuned  and 
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faSICed  under  his  fan&ion,  than  had  ever  been  cnafted  in 
any  known  period  of  equal  duration  with  his  miniftry ; 
and  to  carry  the  other  into  praftice,  he  projeftedafcheme 
for  an  cxtcnfion  of  the  cxcife,  as  the  only  means  of  put  - 
ting  a  flx)p  to  the  frauds  of  merchants  and  illicit 
tradel^,  ahd  making  the  receipts  of  that  branch  of  the 
public  income  equal  to  What  they  Wete  Computed  at* 
This  fchem*,  it  is  true,  fubjefted  him  to  much  ob- 
loquy,  iand  he  was  neceflltated  to  abandon  it ;  but  iri 
a  fuccccding  adminiftfation  it  was  partly  carried  into 
execution^  at  the  exprefs  folieitation  of  the  principal 
pcHbns  concerned  in  that  article  of  trade  which  it  was 
fuggefted  would  have  been  moft  affefted  had  the 
fcheme  palled  into  a  law  :  and  afterwards  the  moft 
popular  minifter  that  ever  direfted  the  councils  of 
this  country,  fcrupled  not  to  declare  in  full  fenaft,  that 
if  ever  a  time  fliould  arrive  that  was  likely  to  render 
the  projcft  feafible,  himfelf  would  recommend  an  ex-^ 
tenfion  of  the  e)tcifc-^laws  as  a  meafure  big  with  ad* 
vantage  to  cbmnlerCe,  tb  the  revenue,  and  to  the 
general  interefts  of  the  kingdom. 

The  queftion  whether*  he  was  in  principle  an  enemy 
to  his  country  or  not,  will  poflibly  be  decided  by  the 
following  faft,  which  the  beft  authority  warrants  me 
in  relating:  When  he  was  feized  with  the  diforder 
that  put  a  period  to  his  days,  and  from  its  violence 
he  had  abandoned  the  hope  of  living  much  longer^ 
he  called  one  of  his  fons  to  him,  gave  him  his  blefllng, 
and  with  tears  in  his  eyes  told  him,  that  from  intelli- 
gence he  had  obtained*  he  would  aflure  him  that  with- 
in a  twelvemonth's  time  the  crown  of  England  would 
be  fought  for  upon  Englifli  ground:   the  fubfequent 
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rebellion  in  1745,  and  the  irruptions  of  the  enaaf 
beyond  the  borders  of  the  norths  verified  this  pit* 
di^lion. 

As  I  fhall  have  but  little  occafion  to  fay  moit  of 
the  debates  in  parliament  as  they  appear  in  the  Ma* 
gazine,  I  fhall  clofe  the  account  above  given  <rf*  them 
with  faying,  that  Johnfbn  continued  to  write  them  dll 
the  pafTuig  the  bill  for  refbaining  the  fale  of  fptrioioai 
liquors,  which  was  about  the  end  of  the  year  1743* 
After  that,  they  were  written  by  Dr.  Hawkdwortfa, 
and  by  him  continued  to  about  1760,  ^thin  which 
period  the  plan  of  the  Magazine  was  enlarged  by  & 
review  of  new  publications.  In  this,  Mr.  Owtn 
RufFhead  wasfirfl  employed,  but  he  being,  in  about 
two  years,  invited  to  fuperintend  a  re-publicaooii  of 
the  Slitiites  at  large,  the  office  of  reviewer  dropped 
into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Hawkcfworth,  who,  though  he 
was  thought  to  exercifc  it  uith  fome  afperity,  conn- 
nueil  in  it  till  about  the  year  1772,  when  he  was  em- 
ployed to  digeft  the  papers  of  fundry  late  navigators, 
and  ro  become  the  editor  of  that  colle6tk>n  of  voyages, 
which  in  the  catalogues  of  bookfcUers  is  diflinguifh- 
ed  by  his  name. 

About  this  time  Johnfon  was  folicited  to  undertake 
an  emplo>iTient  of  a  kind  very  different  fronri  any  he 
liad  ever  been  accuilomed  to :  it  was  to  compile  a 
catalogue  of  books  i  a  tafk,  which  at  firft  view,  Ctcm 
to  be  not  above  the  capacity  of  alnnoft  the  lowtft  of 
literary  anificers,  but  on  a  nearer  was  found  to  re* 
quire  the  abilities  of  one  of  the  highefl.  Ofbonie 
the  boci^fellcr,  had  ventured  on  the  purchafe  of  the 
caii  of  Oxford's  library  of  printed  books,  at  the  prictt 

i  joool.  and  meaning  to  difpofc  of  them  by  fale 
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at  his  (hop  in  the  ordinaiy  way,  prGJeAed  a  catalogue 
diereof  diftributcd  into  common-places,  in  fiye  odavo 
vohimes,  which  being  fold  for  five  fhillings  each, 
would  pay  itfelf,  and  circulate  throu^iout  the  king- 
dom and  alfb  abroad. 

'  It  IS  probable  that  Oflx>me  had  confultcd  Mait- 
caire,  then  one  of  the  mafters  of  Weftminfler  fchool,  and 
who  had  formerly  aflifted  in  making  out  the  Catalogus 
libiorom  manufcriptorum  Anglia;  &  Hibemise,  oft 
the  iubjed  of  his  intended  catalogue,  and  that  M^ttaire 
mig^  hare  fumifhed  the  general  heads  or  clafles  under 
which  thcfeveral  books  are  arranged,  a  work  of  Ibme 
labour,  and  that  required  no  finall  ftock  of  erudition. 
This  at  leaft  is  certain,  that  he  drew  up  a  Latin  dedica- 
tion oi  the  whole  to  Lord  Carteret,  then  fecretary  of 
date,  and  fubfcribed  it  with  his  name ;  but  the  un- 
der-workmen  were,  as  I  conje6ture,  firft  Oldys,  and 
afterwards  Johnfon,  who  while  he  was  engaged  in  fo 
fervile  an  employment  rcfembled  a  lion  in  harnefs. 
The  former  of  thefe  perfons  was  a  natural  fbn  of  Dr. 
Oldys,  a  civilian  of  fome  eminence,  and  fubfifted  by 
writing  for  the  bookfellers.  Having  a  general  know- 
ledge of  books,  he  had  been  long  retained  in  the  fer- 
vice  of  Edward  earl  of  Oxford,  and  was  therefore  by 
Ofbome  diought  a  fit  perfon  for  his  purpofcj  but  whe- 
ther they  difagreed,  or  that  Oldys  was  hindered  by  the 
rcftraint  of  his  perfon  in  the  Fleet,  a  misfortune  that  he 
laboured  under  fome  time  about  that  period,  he  defift- 
cd,  after  having  proceeded  to  the  end  of  the  fecond 
volume.  The  third  and  fourth  I  conceive  to  be  the 
work  of  Johnfon  *  5  the  fifth  is  nothing  more  than  a 
catalogue  of  Ofbome's  old  ftock.  The 

^  At  what  part  of  the  catalogue  Oldys's  labours  ended  and  John* 
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The  catalogue  of  the  Harleian  printed  books,  ^ 
of  the  manufcripts  there  i$  another  in  being,  drapm 
up  by  an  able  hand,  is  of  that  kind  which  philok>- 
gifts  call  Bibliotheque  Raifonee,  in  which  befidcs  the 
tide,  and  the  colophon  containing  the  place  and  year 
of  publication,  a  defcripuon  of  each  article  is 
given,  fcrving  x^  tt\cw  both  its  intrinfic  and  eztrinfic 
worth,  the  hands  through  which  it  has  paflcd,  and 
yarioys  other  particulars  that  tend  to  recomtnend  ic, 
I  will  felcdt  a  few  examples  of  this  kind  from  the  third 
volume,  and  leave  the  reader  to  applaud  the  judg- 
ment of  Ofborne  in  appointing  fo  able  a  nun  as  Johnfoa 
tp  this  laborious  tafk,  and  the  induftry  apd  peHeveranca 
pf  the  latter  in  the  performance  of  it. 

'  No.  412.  The  Antiquities  of  Stonc*Heng^  on 
*  Salift)ury  plain  rcftored  by  Inigo  Jones,  archited^ 
^  general  to  the  King,  publiflicd  by  J.  Webb, 
'  ^655. 

'  This  book  has  its  margins  (fides^  tops  and 
^  bottoms,    in   many  leaves)   almoft   written 

*  throughout,    with    fome  of    the    ftrangeft 

*  notes,  perhaps,  to  be  met  with,  no  ways  rc- 

*  lating  to  the  fubjedk-matter,  nor  to  one  tno- 

fen's  l>egii>  I  have  no  cxprcf*  authority  for  faying  :  It  u  related  of 
John(bn»  by  a  perfon  who  was  very  likely  to  kiww  the  faA,  that  }m 
was  crapkyyxii  by  Oiborne  to  make  <  a  caiak>giie  of  the  Harleian 
^  Library/  and  if  not  to  make  t'uch  remarks  on  tbe  books  u  are 
alxyve  infcrted,  an  ordinary  hand  would  nave  done  as  well ;  but  it 
required  the  learning  of  a  icholir  to  furnifh  mch  intelligence  as  tbe 
caulogpe  conuins.  Thu  is  one  of  the  fitdb  on  which  I  ground  my 
aflertkm  that  Johnfon  worked  on  the  catalogue  :  10  difcriminair  be- 
tween hts  notes  and  tboie  of  OUyi,  it  not  eafy  ;  as  literary  cari»* 
fbiei,  and  u  afpecimcn  of  a  great  fnxk,  they  neTfrthelcis  defcr%c 
aftcnti^. 

II  *  ther^ 
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^  thcr,  except  in  one  or  two  places.  The  book 
«  is  infcribcd  by  J.  fVebb  to  Philip  earl  of 

*  Pembroh  and  Montgomery ^  fome  tinne  lord^ 

*  chamberlain  to  King  Charles  I.  and  chancellor 

*  of  Oxford.     And  it  had  been  his  own  copy ; 

*  for  the  faid  earl  has,  in  the  next  leaf,  writ  his 

*  own  name,  which  is  apparently  the  fame 
'  hand  with  that  in  which  all  thofe  margihal 
'  eruptions  of  his  memory  and  imagination 

*  were  written.     Some  following  poffeflbr,  or 

*  reader  of  this  book^  difcovering  the  faid 
'  writing  to  be  his  lordfhip's,  has  written  in 

*  the  margin  againft  his  name  "  This  Philip 
**  earl  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery  was  the 
**  writer  of  thefe  wild  notes.  A.  ^W  would 
*'  have  lefs  belied  him  in  calling  him  a  mad- 
^'  man,  than  in  faying  he  was  illiterate  and 
**  could  not  write    his  name."      The  notes 

*  are  written  in  Latiny  French  and  Englijhy  in 
'  profe  and  verfe,   containing  truth,  fiftion, 

*  trifles,  matters  of  ufeful  intelligence,  fome 
^  enough  to  make  you  merry,  others  melan- 
f  choly.  He  feems  to  have  been  under  the 
^  difpleafurc  of  Cromwell  and  his  daughters. 

*  Of  the  former  he  fays  *'  Ravilliac  Crcmuell 
'^  is  to  be  pulled  a  pieces  with  wild  horfes, 
"  upon  London  ftreets,  and  then  to  be  hanged, 
"  drawn,  fifc.  not  decapited  in  jeft.*"  p.  31. 

*  In  the  fame  page  where  he  has  writ  his  name, 
'  he  has  thefe  words  :"  If  he  be  mad,  as 
"  my  lady  Harzvood  fais,  (whofe  tongue  is  no 
"  flaunder,)  it  is  rather  for  wanting  the  locoo 
^-  pounds  a  year  his  father  promilcd  to  give 
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'^  him,  than  that  he  thinks  6000  pounds  t 
*'  year  too  much  for  him  to  manage,  with 
"  \Vilton  and  Ramfburjr  i  for  he  is  vciy 
"  learnedly  proud,  and  proudly  learned."  In 
'       *  feveral  places  he  has  mentioned  Imgo  Jems^ 

*  the  King's  furveyor,  affirming  in  one  place, 
"  He  had,  for  20  years  together,  fixteen  thou- 
•*  fand  pounds  a  year,  for  keeping  the  King*s 
**  houfes  in  repair,  and  yet  they  lay  worfe 
"  than  any  houfe  in  ^wmhall  ftrcct.*'  p.  3. 
^  But  in  one  place  hb   augments  his  ialary 

*  very  much,  v»hcn  he  fays,  **  IBmico  Jmus^ 
**  alias  Iniquity  JoneSy  a  juftice  of  peace,  and 
«'  of  the  ^orum,  i  and  Cu^  lUimUrMm^ 
«*  hath  for  keeping  the  King's  houfes  in  re- 
•*  pair,  dcMx  cens  mil  efcu  per  sn.  threcicort 
<<  thouiand  pounds  fterling  a  year,  i  and  well 
"  paid  :  He  is  fourfcore  yean  ould."  p.  34, 
«   &c,  &c.' 

*  No.  1 168.  Gloflarium  Archaiologicum^  Authore 
«  Henrico  Spclmanno,^.quite— 1664- 

'  Becaule  it  had  been  intimated  as  if  the 

*  latter  part  of  this  famous  work,  now  firft 
^  publifhed  with  the   former^  and  makes  it 

*  complete,  was  not  that  learned  author's  own 
^  to  whom  it  is  afcribed.  Dr.  R§btrt  Brmdy 
<  has  fatisfied  the  world  of  this  particular  in 

*  the  following  curious  anecdote  :  "  The 
"  firft  part  of  the  Glojfaryj  to  the  letter  N, 
«'  was  publifhed  in  the  year  i6a6,  the  whole 
'^  being  then  fmilhed  and  offered  by  Sir  Hem^ 
^  Spibtum  to  Mr.  Bill^  the  King's  printer,  fior 
*<  the  vahie  of  five  pounds  in  books  cmly;  bm 

"be 
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<^  he  refofing  to  ^vc  htm  that  finall  rate  for 

,  <«  the  copy,  he  venture^  to  print  the  firftpait 

*  of  it  at  his  own  charge,  tnd  moft  of  the 
^  books  lay  upon  hU  hands  until  the  latter 
"  end  of  the  year  1637,  when  Mr.  Stephens 
^  and  Mn  Merediib  (bookfdlert  in  St.  PauVs 
y  church-yard)  took  diem  o£  The  next  year, 
^'  viz.  Sir  William  DugdaU  beii^  with  Sir 
^'  Henry  Spelman,  and  telling  him  that  many 
**  learned  men  were  very  defirous  to  fee  the 
*^  remaining  part  of  thsLt  work.  Sir  Henrjf 
*^  then  told  him  what  is  here  related,  and 
**  produced  htb  parts  of  ihtGlo/ptry^  the  firft 
^'  whereof  was  printed,  and  inteikaved  with 
"  blank  leaves,  as  alfo  was  the  fccond,  which 
"  was  in  manufcript,  wherein  he  had  added  and 
'*  altered  much.  After  his  Majefty's  reftaura" 
'*  ticny  the  t^A  oi  Clarendon^  then  lord-chan- 
'•  cellor,  and  Dr.  Sheldon,  then  bilhop  of 
*'  London,  inquired  of  Sir  William  Dugdale 
'*  what  was  become  of  the  remaining  part 
**  of  the  Glojary,  or  whether,  ever  it  waa 
"  finilhed  ?  He  told  them  it  was  finilhed,  and 
^*  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Ovaries  Spelman,  grand- 
•*  child  to  Sir  Henry,  and  youngeft  fon  to  Sir 
"  John.  Whereupon  they  defired  Sir  WiUiam 
"  to  move  him  to  print  it,  which  he  did  : 
^*  but  findmg  that  the  bookfcUers  would  give 
"  nothing  for  the  copy,  and  that  he  was  not 
'«  able  to  print  it  at  his  own  charge,  an  1 
'*  returning  this  anfwer  to  the  lord  chancellor 
^*  and  bifbop  of  London,  they  contributed 

*  JiberaUy  thcqafelvesj  and  procuring  marv<f 
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^*  fubfcripdons  to  that  purpofc>  defired  Sir 
^'  IViUiam  Dttgdale  to  receive  the  moncjr,  and 
*^  deal  with  a  printer  to  perfium  the  work  % 
'*  which  he  did,  and  caufed  it  to  be  printed 
'^  as  he  received  it,  all  under  the  proper  hand- 
*^  writing  of  Sir  Henry  Spelman^  without  altera^ 
^^  don  or  addiuon.  And  had  it  not  been  for 
*^  the  dreadful  fire  in  Lnidw^  wherein  both 
^*  the  copy  and  the  greateft  part  of  the  im- 
"  preffion  were  confumed,  it  might  at  this 
««  day  have  been  produced,  to  have  confimv. 
<*  ed  what  is  here  reported.  For  the  truth 
*'  whereof.  Sir  tVilliam  DugdaU^  a  perfon  of 
^^  great  learning,  worth,  and  integrity,  and  now 
**  a  living  teftimony,  without  excepdon,  may 
««  be  confulted  if  any  man  doubts  what  is  here 
*'  delivered.  See  Animadvaf.otu  upm  a  h^ 
'*  called  Jani  Anglorum  Fades  Nwa^  p.  96. 
**  annexed  to  an  -Anjwer  to  a  bock  written  by 
•'  fTiUiam  Petit,  E/qi  8vo.  i68i/' 
*  No.  1528.  Miflale  Mixtum  (ccundum  Regulam 
^  Bead  Ifidori  didum  Mozarabcs.     Tolcd  1 500. 

*  This  is  the  fcarceft  book  in  tlie  whole 

•  Hgrleian  coUedion.  At  the  end  of  it  are  the 

•  following  words,  which  dcfcive  to  Ijc  infcn- 

•  edherei 

**  M  latidem  omntpctentis  Def,  nee  nen  llr- 
"  ^«r/j  Maria?  matris  ejus,  omninm  fanilernm 
^^Jknaammqi  exfletum  ijt  mijfdle  mixtum 
'<  Jeeunium  reguUm  beati  Ifidori  diaum  Mora- 
"  rabes:  Msxims  eum  diligentia  perUaum 
^  p  imendatnm,  per  reverendnm  in  mtroq ;  jnrc 

<*  doaorem 
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'^  do^orem  dominum  Alfonfum  Ortiz  canmkum 
^  Tolctanum.  Imprejfum  in  regal.  civUaie  Tolcd 
**  JHJf^  reverendiffimi  h  Chriilo  Palris  Dimini 
^*  D.  Francifci  Ximcnii,  gufdan  civiSatis  ar- 
•*  cbiepijcopi.  Impenjis  nobilis  Melchioris  Gor- 
^*  riccii  NovarienQs,  per  Magiftrum  Petrum 
'^  Hagembach^  Alemanum,  annojalulis  nojhrjt 
^'  1 500,  Die  29**  menjts  Januarii/' 

^  This  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  ancient  miflal 

*  amended  and  purged  by  St.  Iftdore^  arch- 
^  bifliop  of  Scvtl^  and  ordered  by  the  council 

*  of  T^oUdo  to  be  ufed  in  all  churches,  every 
^  one  of  which,  before  th^t  time,  had  a  miffal 
^  peculiar  to  itfclf.     The    M^ors  afterwards 

*  committing  great  ravages  in  Spain^  dcftroy- 
'  ing  the  chi^rches,  ar)d  throwing  every  thing 

*  there,  both  civil  and  facred,  into  confufion, 
^  all  St.  Iftdores  miflals,  excepting  thofe  in 

*  the  city  of  ^oledo^  were  loft.  But  thofe  were 
'  preferved,  even  after  the  Moors  had  made 

*  themfelves  mafters  of  that  city  j  fince  they 
^  left  fij^  of  the  churches  there  to  the  Chriftians, 

*  and  granted  them  the  free  exercife  of  their 

*  religion*      Alpbonfus  the  fixth,   many  ages 

*  afterwards,  expelled  the  Moors  from  ^oledo^ 
^  and  ordered  the  Roman  miflal  to  be  ufed 

*  in  thofe  churches  where  St.  Iftdores  miflal 

*  had  been  in  vogue,  evet  lince  the  council 

*  above-mentioned.     But  the  people  o(^oled9 

*  infifting  that  their  miflal  was  drawn  up  by 
'  the  mofl:  ancient  biftiops,  re vifed  and  cor- 
^  re(5ted  by  St.  Iftdore^  proved  to  be  the  bcfl 

'  by 
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by  die  great  number  of  faints  who  had  (bUow« 
cd  it,  and  been  preferved  during  the  whole 
time  of  the  Momfl>  gOTemment  in  Spmn^  he 
could  not  bring  his  projeft  to  bear  whfaoot 
great  difficulty.  In  fhoft,  Ithe  conteft  be- 
tween die  Roman  and  Toletoft  miflak  came 
to  that  height,  that,  according  to  the  genius 
of  the  age,  it  was  decided  by  a  lin^  com- 
bat, wherein  the  champion  of  the  ToUtM 
miiTal  proved  vidorious.  But  King  Alpbmif§^ 
fay  fome  of  the  Sfantjb  writers,  not  being 
(atisfied  with  this,  which  he  confidercd  as  the 
effeft  of  chance  only,  ordered  a  faft  to  be 
proclaimed,  and  a  great  fire  to  be  then  made, 
into  which,  ifter  the  King  and  pe<^le  had 
prayed  fervendy  to  God  for  his  afliftancc  in 
this  afliair,  both  the  miflals  were  thrown, 
but  the  ToUtan  only  efcaped  the  violence  of 
the  flames.  This,  conunue  the  fame  authors, 
made  fuch  an  impreffion  upon  the  King,  that 
be  permitted  the  citizens  of  ToIeiU  to  ufe  their 
own  miilal  in  thofe  churches  that  had  been 
granted  the  CbriJHofu  by  the  Moors.  How- 
ever, the  copies  of  this  miflal  grew  afterwards 
fo  fcarce,  thar  cardinal  Ximenes  found  it  ex*- 
tremely  difficult  to  meet  widi  one  of  them, 
wluch  induced  him  to  order  this  impreffion, 
and  to  build  a  ch^l,  in  which  this  fervicc 
was  chanted  every  day,  as  it  had  at  firft  been 
by  the  andent  Cbriftians.  But  notwithftand^ 
ing  this,  the  copies  of  the  ToUtan  miflal 
are  become  now  ft)  exceeding  rare,  that  it 

«  is 
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^  is  at  prefent  almoft  in  as  much  danger  of 

*  being  buried  in  oblivion^  as  it  was  when 

<  committed  to  the  prfs  by  cardinal  Xmenes. 
•  No.  3517.    All  the  workes  of  John  Taylor  the 

V  water  poet,  being  fixty  and  three  in  number,  coUeft- 
'  cd  into  one  volume  by  the  author,  unth  (undry  new 
«  additions  i  correded,  reviled,  and  newly  imprinted—- 
■  1630. 

*  Thefe  works  confift  of  fcveral   pieces, 
'  pardy  ferious,  but  moftly  comical,  in  profc 

<  as  well  as  verie,  which  the  author  had  pub- 
'  lifhed  fitrni  time  to  time  in  (ingle  pamphlets. 

*  He  frankly  owns  himfelf  no  fcholar,  but 

*  being  a  man  of  good  natural  parts,  of  a  ready 
'  and  copious  invention,  and  having  travell- 

*  ed  much,  and  fcen  company  of  all  forts,  he 
^  has  in  many  things  made  good  ufe,  eipecially 

•  *  in  the  fatirical  vein  of  his  fancy  and  obfcrva- 

*  dons.     Several  of  the  nobility,  &c.  encou- 

*  raged  him,  and  to  them  he  dedicates  feveral 

*  of  thefe  trafts.     There  are  alfo  commenda- 

*  tory  veries  before  many  of  them,  by  feme 

*  ingenious  writers.     Among  the  pieces  for 

*  which  he  was  moft  noted,  may  be  reckoned 

*  his  Whip  of  Pride,  the  Travels  of  Twelve 

*  Pence,   Taylor's  Goofe,    Taylors   Motto,  bis 

*  Cbromicles  in  Verje,  the  Cormorant,  Praije  of 

*  Hemffeed,  Preife  of  Clean  Linen,  the  Peace 
^  voith  France  in  fraife  of  Arcbj, feveral  Elegies, 

*  &c.  Among  the  profe  pieces :  His  Pennylefs 

*  Pilgrimage  from   London   to  Edinburgb,    ia 

*  which  he  travelled  a  mUe  underneath  the 

*  fea,     Tbi  ails  of  Nich.  Wood   the  Ktnti^ 
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*  GormunJ.    His  pieces  uptm  Th.  Cmsi  iki 

*  Odcumbian  traveller.     fVit  amd  Marth^  #r 

*  Phafant  Jfjis,  &c.   As  to  the  author^  he  k 

*  faid  to  have  been  a  Gloucefterflrin  man»  and 

*  was  bred  a  failor;   he  was  at  the   takihg 

*  of  Cadiz  under  the  earl  of  Effi^^  in  1596, 

*  and  at  Flores,  in  the  Ifland-Vcyagiy  next  year: 

*  he  was  bcfidcs  in  Germany,  Bohemia,  Scot- 

*  land,  &c.  He  was  many  years  coUeftor  for 
^  the  lieutenant  of  the  tower,  of  the  wines 

*  which  were  his  fee  from  all  (hips  which 

*  brought  them  up  the  Thames ;  but  was  at 

*  laft  difcharged  bccaufc  he  would  not  pur- 

*  chafe  the  place  at  more  than  it  was  worth. 

*  He  calls  himfelf  the  King^s  J^ater-poet  and 

*  the  ^een's  fVater^man^  and  did  wear  the 

*  badge  ofihe  royal  arms.  After  the  beheading 

*  of  K'mg  Charles,  he  kept  a  public-houlF 
«  in  Pbitnix  alley,  near  Long-acre^  and  let  up 

*  the  Af(?/inw>afjf-Cratt;»,forhis  fignj  but  found 
«  it  fafcr  to  take  it  down  again  and  hang  up 

*  his  own  head  inftead  of  it.     It  is  faid  he 
'  died  about  the  year  1654*/  Of 

*  Taylor,  tliough  illiterate,  was  a  man  of  underflanding,  bat 

m  fingular  humourift.     In  his  accoaot  of  Wood  the  great  eatrr, 

;      vc-mentioned,  he  relates,  that  he  was  very  near  engaging  him 

»i  time  as  much  black  pudding  as  would  reach  cro6  the 

'J  ,       any  place  to  be  fixed  od  by  Taylor  himlelf,  betwixt 

]  aad      chmond.     Being  a  waterman  by  trade,  be  bad  a 

tal       red      coi    les,  and  wrote  a  bitter  bat  very  diverting  in* 

t  ;    and  apoo  a  fuggeftian  that  the  watrmcs 

'  1     t  of  employment,  preferred  a  petition  to  King 

I.  1  referred  to  certain  commiffioaen ,  of  whom  Sir 

I      one,  the  objcA  whereof  was,  to  obum  a  prohibt- 

i  he      I  but  thole  on  the  bank  fide,  that  the  greater 
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Of  diis  ftupendous  woik  the  Harleian  catalogue^  jc 
is  difficult  to  give  an  idea,  fave  by  luch  extrads  as 
diofe  abovc^  and  others  in  Latin  of  alike  kind.  Pre- 
fixed to  it  is  a  Latin  dedicadon  to  loid  Carteret  by 
Mr.  Michad  Maittaiir,  dated  February  1742-3,  and 
after  that,  a  prc&ce,  doubdefs  drawn  up  by  Johi^n^ 
beginning  '  To  iblicit  a  fubfcripnon  for  a  catalogue 
'  of  boofcsaqxifed  to  fale,' wherein  with  great  learning 
and  no  lels  judgment,  he  points  out  the  excellence  and 
extent  of  the  coUefticm,  urges  thole  arguments  which 
(hould  induce  men  6[  learning  to  become  purchafers, 
and  anticipates  whatever  obje&ions  could  be  made  to 
this  uncooinxm  fpecies  of  catalogue,  and  the  method 
of  circulating  it. 

The  fevend  articles  are  diftributed  in  the  order  of  a 
convnon  place,  diat  does  honour  to  Johnibn  and  Mait- 
caire,  who  arc  liippofed  to  have  been  joindy  the  fra- 
mers  of  it.  Here  follows  a  fpecinnen  of  the  fubdivifion 
of  the  firft  of  the  heads  therein  contained,  viz.  Theo- 
logy. 

Biblia  Sacra  Polyglotta. 

Hebraica. 

Grseca. 
Nov.  Teftamentum. 
Biblia  Vulgata. 

Ladna  variorum  Interpretum. 


fOftoftholcwiiowere  defirous  of  feciiig  plays  might  be  compelled 
to  go  by  water.  Taylor  bimfelf  fblicited  this  petitioa,  and  was 
prepared  to  oppok  before  the  commiffiooers  the  reafims  of  the 
players,  but  the  commiffion  was  difiohrcd  before  it  came  to  a 
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Gallica. 
Italica. 

HUpanica^  Gcrmanica,  &c 
Anglica. 

in  Unguis  Variis  Hodicmis. 
Pfaltcria* 
Plaltcria  Mctrica. 
Concordanciae  &  Lexica  Biblica. 
Comnienc.  Biblicorum  Scnptore&. 
Vctcnm. 
Rcccntiorum. 
Paires  Gr£ci  {*?  Scriptores  EccUJiaJiici. 
Latini  (d  Scriptores  Eccleftafiicu 
Concilia. 

Concilionxm  Compendia*' 
Ktft.  Ecclefidft. 
Vitt  Sandorum  &  Thcologorum* 

Pontificum  Rom. 
Hift  Ord.  Monaftic. 
EcclcH  Orientalis. 

Unguis  Hodicrnis  confcrtpca. 
TbeoUgia  Judaica. 
Scholaflica. 
Afcctica. 
Milccllanea. 
Cateibefes. 
Controvcrfut  Tbeclogic^. 

Contra  Judcos. 

Graecorum  Scripta  contra  L.arinot» 
Contra  Ecclef.  Roman. 
Scriptores  pro  Romana  Ecclclia. 
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L'lbri  de  Jefuitarum  Moribus. 
Ldbfi  de  Ridbus,  Caeremoniis  et  Inftituds  Ecdefiaft. 
De .  Ritibus  Grseoor  am. 
Licurgise  Gitecorum* 
JDe  Ridbus  Rom.  eccL  &c* 
Liturgia:. 

Mifndia  Angliae,  five  ad  tifum  Ecclefiae  Sa« 

rifburienfis. 
Miflalia  Romana. 
Miflalia  yariarum  Ecxlefiarunru 
titurgias  orientalium  Ecclefiarum. 
breviaria^ 
Ritualia. 
Proceflionalia. 

Anriphonaria. 
Litanias. 

Ceremonalia  &  Paftoralia^ 
Officia  Mariae  Virginis. 
Horae  Romana?. 
Horac  Sarif^urienfis. 
Manudlia* 
HymncJnim  libri. 
Scriptores  de  Trinitate. 
Theologia  Gallica. 
Scriptores  de  Ridbus  Judaicis. 

The  catalogue  having  j^afled  the  prefs,  turned  out  to 
be  very  voluminous,  and  being  of  a  fingular  kind, 
Olbome  hoped  to  be  able  to  make  the  public  pay  for 
it ;  to  this  end  it  was,  that  he  direfted  Johnfoil  to  draw 
up  the  preface,  giving  an  account  of  the  contents  of 
the  library,  and  containing  a  variety  of  arguments  to 
vindicate  a  folicitarion  for  a  fubfcription,  that  is  to 

Vol.  I.  L  ^ac^^ 
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fay,  a  demand  of  Bve  ihillings  for  each  volume  tt 
the  catalogue,  to  defray  the  expence  of  prindng  it^ 
the  vohime  or  volumes  fo  porchafed,  to  be  taken  in 
exchange  for  any  book  rated  tt  the  fanv  value. 
This  paper,  of  which  a  charader  has  already  been 
given,  was,  as  I  conjedhire,  a  precuribr  to  die  cata* 
loguc^  and  was  with  great  induftry  circulated  through- 
out the  kingdom.  It  anfwered  its  end ;  the  catalogue 
was  printed  in  Bve  odavo  volumes,  the  coUedors  and 
lovers  of  books  bought  it,  and  Ofbome  was  reim- 
burfcd. 

While  the  catalogue  was  compUing>  Johnfonwas  fur- 
ther employed  by  Ofbome  to  feleftfrom  the  many  tiiou- 
fand  volumes  of  which  the  library  confifled»  all  Axrh 
fmall  tra6ls  and  fugitive  pieces  as  were  of  greateft 
value  or  were  moft  fcarce,  with  a  view  to  the  reprint- 
ing and  publifhing  them  under  the  tide  of  the  Har- 
leian  Mifcellany.  To  recommend  a  fubicription  ibr 
printing  the  colleflion,  propofals  werte  publifbed  c«i- 
uining  an  account  of  the  undertaking,  and  an  enume- 
ration of  its  contents,  penned  by  Johnfon  with  great 
art ;  which  being  very  fhort,  may  itfelf  be  deemed  a 
fugitive  piece,  and  is  therefore  here  inferted. 

*  It  has  been  for  a  long  time  a  very  jufl  compfaunt 

*  among  the  learned,  that  a  multitude  of  valuable  pro* 
'  dudtions,  publifhed  in  fmall  pamphlets,  or  \n  fingle 
'  fhcets,  are  in  a  fliort  time,  too  often  by  accidents  or 

*  negligence,  deflroyed  and  entirely  lofl;   and  that 

*  thofe  authors,  whofc  reverence  for  die  public  has 

*  hindered  them  from  fwelling  dicir  works  with  repe- 
'  ticions,  or  incumbering  them  with  fupcrfluities»  and 

*  who,  therefore^  dcfcrve  the  praifc  and  gratitude  of 

•  pofterity^ 
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*  poftefitfj  arc  forgotten^  for  the  very  jcafon  forirtiich 

*  thcymight  cxpeft  to  be  ranembertd.    It  has  been 

*  kng  lamented,  that  the  dimtbn  of  the  monumenes 
^  of  geniiis  and  itudyj  as  well  as  of  wealth  and  power, 
^  depends  in  no  fmall  meaiure  on  their  bulk ;  and  that 
^  volunies,  confiderable  only  for  their  fize,  are  handed 
^down  from  one  age  to  another,  when  i^ompendious 
^  treatUeSj  of  he  greater  in^rtance^  are  fufibred  to 

*  perifli,  as  the  compafteft  bodies  fink  into  the  water, 

*  while  thofe  of  which  the  extenfion  bears  a  greata: 

*  pn^rdon  to  the  weight,  float  upon  the  furface. 

*  l^his  obfervation  hath  been  {o  often  confirmed  by 
^csperience,  that,  in  the  neighbouring  nation,  the 
^  common  appellation.of  fmall  performances  is  derived 
'<  firom  this  unfortunate  circumftance ;  2,fiyittg  Jheetj  or  a 
^  fugitive  fietfj  are  the  terms  by  which  they  arediftin- 

*  guiifaed,  and  diftingui(hed  with  too  great  propriety, 

<  as  diey  are  fubje6b,  after  having  amuied  mankind  for 

<  a  while,  to   take   their  flight  and  difappear    for 

*  Wh^  are  the  lofles  which  the  learned  have  already 
'  figftxined,  by  having  neglected  to  fix  thofe -fugitives 

*  in  fome  certain  refideoce,  it  is  not  ealy  to  lay ;  but 

*  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  valuable  obfervations 
!  have  been  repeated,  becaufe  they  were  not  preferved; 
^  and  that,  therefore,  the  progrefs  of  knowledge  has 

*  been  retarded,  by  the  neccflity  of  doing  what  had 
^  been  already  done,  but  was  done  for  thofe  who  forgot 
'  their  benefa&or. 

*  The  obvious  method  of  preventing  thefe  lofles,  of 

*  prcfenring  to  every  man  the  reputation  he  has  me- 
'  ritcd  by  long  afliduity,  is  to  unite  thefe  fcattered 

L  2  '  pieces 
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*  pieces  into  volumes,  that  thofe  which  are  too  final 

*  to  prcferve  themfelves,  may  be  fccured   by  their 

*  combination  with  others ;  to  confolidate  diefe  atoms 
^  of  learning  into  fyftems,  to  coUeft  thefe  disunited 
«  rays,  that  their  light  and  their  fire  may  become  per- 

*  ceprible. 

'  Of  encouragmg  this  ufeful  defign,  the  (hidioiis 
'  and  inquifitive  have  now  an  opportunity,  whicht 
^  perhaps,  was  never  offered  them  before,  and  which, 
'  if  it  (hould  now  be  loft,  there  b  not  any  probability 

*  that  they  will  ever  recover.    They  may  now  con- 

*  ceive  themfelves  4n  poflcffion  of  the  lake  into  iriiich 

*  all  thofe  rivulets  of  fcience  have  for  many  years  been 

*  flowing  t  but  which,  unlefs  its  waters  are  turned  into 
'  proper  channels,  will  foon  burft  its  banks,  or  be  dif- 
'  perfed  in  imperceptible  exhalations* 

*  In  the  Harleian  library,  which  I  have  purchafed, 

*  are  treafured  a  greater  number  of  pamphlets  and 

*  fmall  treatifes,  than  were  perhaps  ever  yet  iccn  in 

*  one  place  j  productions  of  the  writers  of  all  parties» 

*  and  of  every  age,  from  the  reformation ;  coUeded 

*  widi  an  unbounded  and  unwearied  curiofity,  wiihom 

*  exclufion  of  any  fubjeft.    . 

'  So  great  is  the  varict)%  that  it  has  been  no  firadi 
'  laboin-  to  perufe  the  tii*es,  in  order  to  reduce  them  to 

*  a  rude  divifion,  and  range  their  heaps  under  genrrml 

*  heads  i  of  which  the  number,  though  not  yet  in- 
'  created  by  the  fubdivifion  which  an  accurate  furvey 
'  will  ncccflarily  produce,  cannot  but  excite  the  curio* 

*  fity  of  all  the  ftudious,  as  there  is  fcar^ely  any  part 

*  of  knowledge  which  fomc  of  thefe  aniclcs  do  n« 
1^  comprehend* 

[The* 
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to  vend  them  ^  rtich  * .  His  infolencc  lio  hx^  cuHo* 
mcrs  was  alfo  frcqucndy  paft  bearing,  If  one  earner 
for  a  book  in  his  catalogue^  he  would  endearour  to 
force  on  hinn  (bme  new  publication  of  his  own^  and,  if 
he  rcfufed,  would  affront  him. 

I  mention  the  above  paniculars  of  this  worthlefa 
fellow  as  an  introduftion  to  a  ftft  refpefting  his  be- 
haviour to  Johnfon,  which  I  hove  often  heard  related. 
and  which  himftlf  confeflcd  to  be  true.  Johnfon,  m^Uc 
employed  in  frlefting  pieces  for  the  Harleian  Mifccl- 
lany,  was  ncceflitatcd,  not  only  to  perufe  the  title-page 
of  each  article,  but  frequently  to  examine  its  contents»  in 
order  to  form  a  judgment  of  its  worth  and  importMce. 
in  the  doing  whereof,  it  muft  be  fuppofed,  curioficy 
might  fometimes  detain  him  too  long,  and  whenever 
it  did,  0(bome  was  offended.  Seeing  Johnfon  one  day 
d<!f  ply  engaged  in  perufing  a  book,  and  the  work  being 
for  the  inftant  at  a  ftand,  he  reproached  him  with  in- 
attention and  delay,  in  fuch  coarfe  language  as  few 
men  would  ufc,  and  ftill  fewer  could  brook :  the  other 
in  his  juftification  afTcrted  fomewhat,  which  Ofbome 
anfwtred  by  giving  him  the  lie ;  Johnfon 's  anger  at 
fo  foul  a  charge,  was  not  fo  great  as  to  make  him  for- 
get chat  he  had  weapons  at  hand :  he  feized  a  folio 
that  lay  near  him,  and  with  it  felled  his  adverfary  to 
the  ground,  with  fome  exclamation,  which,  as  it  is  dif« 
fcrcmJy  related,  I  will  not  venture  to  repeat. 

This  tranfa^Hon,  which  has  been  feldom  urged 
liWi  any  oAer  view  than  to  Ihew  that  Johnfon  was  of 

^  See  t  no^  on  the  DUnciid,  Book  ii.  reife  167,  in  the  later 

•ditJOOf. 
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an  iraicible  temper,  is  generally  related  as  an  entertain- 
ing ftorjr :  with  nje  it  has  always  been  a  fubjeft  of  me* 
laacholy  refiedlion.  In  our  eftimation  of  the  enjoy- 
ments of  this  life,  we  place  wifdom,  virtue,  and  learn* 
ing  in  the  firft  clafs,  and  riches  and  other  adventitious 
gifts  of  fortune  in  the  laft.  The  natural  fubordination 
of  the  one  to  the  other  we  fee  and  approve,  and  when 
that  is  difturbed  we  are  fbrry.  How  then  mud  it 
aSeft  a  ienfible  mind  to  contemplate  that  misfortune, 
which  could  fubje^  a  man  endued  with  a  capacity  for 
the  hig^eft  offices,  a  philoibpher,  a  poet,  an  orator, 
and»  if  fortune  had  fo  ordered,  a  chancellor,  a  prelate, 
a  fiafidaaan,  to  the  infolence  of  a  nie^,  worthlefs,  ig- 
norant fellow,  who  had  nothing  to  juftify  the  luperi-r 
ority  he  exercifed  over  a  man  fo  endowed,  but  thofc 
advantages  which  Providence  indifcriminatelydifpenfes 
to  the  worthy  and  the  worthlefs  !  to  fee  fuch  a  man, 
for  the  fupply  of  food  and  raiment,  fubmitting  to 
the  commands  of  his  inferior,  and,  as  a  hireling,  look- 
ing up  to  him  for  the  reward  of  his  work,  and  rcceiv* 
ing  it  accompanied  with  reproach  and  contumely, 
this,  I  fay,  is  a  fubjefl  of  melancholy  refledlion. 

Having  completed  the  Harleian  catalogue  and  mif- 
cellany,  and  thereby  difengaged  himfclf  from  Ofborne, 
Johnfon  was  at  liberty  to  puifue  fome  fcheme  of  profit, 
Jcfs  irkfome  than  that  in  which  he  had  fo  lately  been 
employed.  Biography  was  a  kind  of  writing  that  he 
delighted  in  s  it  caljed  forth  his  powers  of  refleftion, 
and  gave  him  occafion  to  contemplate  human  life 
and  manners.  He  had  made  fome  eflays^  of  his  ta- 
lent in  the  lives  of  Barrctier  and  Boerhaave,  men  un- 
if nown  tQ  him^  and  was  now  prompted  to  give  to  the 

L  4  world 
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world  diat  of  a  friend  with  whom  he  had  been 
clofely  intimate,  ^ofe  fingular  charafter  and  adverfe 
fortunes  afibrded  ample  fcope  for  difcufllonj  and  fur<> 
ni(hcd  matter  for  many  admirable  leflbns  of  mo* 
rality. 

This  friend  was  Savage,  of  whom  it  has  above 
been  related,  that  his  friends  had  undertaken  to  raift 
an  annual  fubfcription  for  his  fupport  at  Swanfea  in 
Wales,  but  that  his  departure  for  that  place  was 
retarded  by  fome  difficulties  that  occurred  in  die 
courfe  of  their  endeavours  to  raife  it :  thefe,  however, 
%vere overcome,  and  Savage,  in  July  1739,  tookleave 
of  London,  and  «lfo  of  Johnfon,  who,  as  himfelf  celh 
us,  parted  from  him  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  Hisfub- 
fcquent  hiftory  is,  that  taking  his  way  through  Briftol, 
he  was  for  fome  time  detained  there  by  an  anbargoon 
the  Ihipping.  After  fome  ftuy  he  was  enabled  to  de- 
part, and  he  reached  Swanfca  ;  but  nqjt  liking  the 
place,  and  refenting  the  treatment  of  his  contributors, 
who  fecm  to  have  been  flack  in  the  performance  of  their 
engagements  to  fupport  him,  he  returned  to  Briilol 
with  an  intent  to  come  to  linden,  a  purpofe  he  w^ 
hindered  from  cfFcAing  by  an  arreft  of  his  peHbn, 
on  the  10th  of  January  i742-3>  for  the  irnall  furnof 
eight  pounds,  and  carried  to  Newgate  in  that  city, 
where,  not  being  able  to  extricate  himfelf  from  his 
confinement,  he,  on  the  3  ill  day  of  July,  in  the  Cune 
year,  died. 

This  event,  and  the  afFcftion  which  he  had  long  en* 
tertained  ibr  the  man,  called  forth  Johnfon  to  an  exer> 
cilc  of  his  pen,  which ,  as  it  is  faid,  employed  it  only 
jhirty-Iix  hours,  b  a  narrative  of  events  fo  fingulai 
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m  could  icarcely  fail  to  gratify  the  cu^oG^  of  every 
one  who  wifhed  to  be  inftruAed  in  the  fcience  qi 
hunian  life.  The  fubjed  was  fuch  an  one  as  is 
iekkxn  exhibited  to  view;  a  nian  drop{)ed  into  the 
world  as  from  a  cloud,  conunitttd  to  the  care  of  diofe 
who  had  litde  intereft  in  his  prefervation,  and  none  in 
the  forming  his  temper,  or  the  infufing  into  him  diofe 
litde  precepts  of  morality,  which  might  germinate  in 
his  mind,  and  be  produdive  of  habitual  virtue;  thefe 
are  advantages  which  children  of  the  lowed  birdi 
eqoy,  in  fome  degree,  in  common  with  thofe  of  a 
iii^ier;  but  of  thefe  he  never  pardcipattd.  All  the 
knoiAcdge  he  attained  to,  fit)m  his  in&ncy  upwards, 
was  felf-acquired,  and,  bating  that  he  was  b<mi  in  a 
city  where  the  refinements  of  civil  life  prefented  to 
his  view  a  rule  of  moral  conduft,  he  may  be  faid  to 
have  been  litde  lels  a  miracle  than  H^  Ebn  Yokdhan 
is  feigned  to  be. 

It  has  been  obfcrved  of  thofe  children  who  owe 
their  nurture  and  education  to  a  certain  benevolent 
inftitution  in  this  metropolis,  that  being  by  their 
misfortune  fbangers  to  thofe  charities  that  arife  from 
the  relations  of  father,  fon,  and  brother,  their  charac-^ 
ters  afliime  a  complexion  that  marks  their  conduft 
through  life.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  Savage,  and 
will  perhaps  account  for  that  want  of  gratitude  to  his 
benefaftors,  and  other  dcfefts  in  his  temper,  with  which 
he  feems  to  have  been  jufliy  chargeable. 

The  manner  in  which  Johnfon  has  written  this  life 
is  very  judicious  :  it  afforded  no  great  aftions  to  cele- 
brate, no  improvements  in  fcience  to  record,  nor  any 
yariety  of  events  to  remark  on.    It  was  a  fucceffion 

of 
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of  dilappointmentSy  and  a  complicadon  of  mKcries  s 
and  as  it  was  an  uniform  contradiftion  to  the  aasioai 
that  human  life  is  chequered  with  good  and  evil  acci- 
dents, was  ftlone  fingular.  The  virtues  and  vices 
which  like  flowers  and  weeds  fprang  up  together^  and 
irrhaps  with  an  equal  degree  of  vigour,  in  the  nud 
of  this  unfortunate  man,  aflfbrded,  it  is  true,  a  lutjcft 
of  fpeculanon,  and  Johnfbn  has  not  fiuled  to  wnA 
idmfelf  of  (b  extraordinary  a  moral  phenomenon  as 
that  of  a  mind  exalted  to  a  high  degree  of  improve- 
ment without  the  aid  of  culture* 

But  if  the  events  of  Savage's  life  are  few>  the 
lefleAions  thereon  are  nuny,  fo  that  the  work  nay  at 
well  be  deemed  a  ieries  of  oeconomical  precepts  as 
a.  narrative  of  &A%  In  it  is  contained  a  charaAer^ 
iriiich  may  be  faid  to  be  /ui  generis ;  a  woman  who 
had  proclaimed  her  crimes,  and  folicited  reproach, 
diibwning  from  the  inftant  of  his  birth,  and  procuring 
to  be  illegidmated  by  parliamcnr,  her  own  fon,  doom- 
ing him  to  poverty  and  obfcurity,  and  launching  hiro 
upon  the  ocean  of  life,  only  that  he  might  be  fwallowed 
by  its  quick-fands,  or  dafhed  upon  its  rocks,  and  laiUy, 
endeavouring  to  rid  hcrfelf  from  the  danger  of  being 
at  any  ume  made  known  to  him,  by  fecredy  fending; 
him  to  the  American  plantations. 

It  farther  exhibits  to  view,  a  man  of  genius  deftitute 
of  relations  and  friends,  and  with  no  one  to  direft  his 
purfuits,  becoming  an  author  by  neceflity,  and  a 
writer  for  the  ftage,  and  forming  foch  connections 
as  that  profeflTion  leads  to,  fometimes  improving,  and 
at  others  flighting  them,  but  at  all  times  aAing  with  a 
Ipirit  that  better  became  his  birth  than  his  circum- 

(Unccs ; 
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Ifauces;  Iwiriiotliatkiunirhowmdifiiiiguilhbec^ 
Me  and  die  other,  woukl>  like  Savage,  have  Iqllcited 
nfliftaoce,  and  fpurned  at  die  offer  of  it  ?  or  repaid 
#ei€cnned^  kindnefleswidi  negleft  er  oblivious  taci* 
fnmicy? 

Imxafyerfcd  in  die  eourie  of  die  narrative  mi  a 
peat  vaMiy  of  moral  fenrimeiiis,  prudendal  maxims, 
nditlifeeltiuieoiis  obfervadons  on  men  and  diings; 
but  die  ftnnment  diat  Icems  to  pervade  the  idiole  ia, 
filar  idlei^efia  whedier  voluntary  or  neceflitatcd>  is  pro* 
dvQive  of  the  greateft  evils  that  human  nature  is  e^* 
pofixl  toi  and  this  the  author  exemplifiea  in  an  enu- 
■vnttiM  of  the  calamines  diat  a  man  is  fubjeScd  to 
6f  theirant  of  ^  profeffion,  and  by  Ihewing  how  br 
le&  btppy  fiich  an  one  muft  be  than  he  vdio  has  only 
a  mere  manual  occuparion  to  depend  on  for  his 
fopport. 

The  concluding  paragraph  of  the  book  explains  the 
audior's  intention  in  writing  it,  and  points  out  die  ufe 
that  may  be  made  of  it  in  fuch  pointed  terms,  that  I 
ihall  need,  as  I  truft,  no  excufe  for  inferdng  fo  fine  a 
Specimen  of  ftile  and  fentimcnt. 

*  This  reladon  will  not  be  wholly  without  its  ufe, 
'  if  thofe  who  languifli  under  any  part  of  his  fufFer- 

*  ings  ihall  be  enabled  to  fortify  their  patience  by  rc- 

*  flefting,  that  they  feel  only  thofe  afBiftions  from 
'  which  the  abilities  of  Savage  did  not  exempt  him ; 

*  or  if  thofe  who  in  confidence  of  fuperior  capacities  or 
'  attainments,  diiregard  the  common  maxims  of  life, 

*  (hall  be  reminded,  that  nothing  will  fupply  the 

*  want  of  prudence,  and  that  negligence  and  irregu- 

*  larity  long  continued,  will  make  knowledge  ufclcls, 

*  wit  ridiculous,  and  genius  contemptible/ 
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Taiscdefaraordcilay  in  biugripiiy  ma  pobCihcd  in 
ehe  rrondi  of  Fefaniaxy  £744s  Jod  g^ve  occafioo  to 
Hcnrj  FLdbding^  die  juchorof  x  pcrjxiical  paper  ioddcd 
^  The  Qumpion,'  to  commend  it  in  xhtSt  woidi: 
^  This  pamphlet  is,  wirhouc  fiomrry  to  its  author,  as 
«  juft  and  well  wrinm  a  piece  js^  of  its  kind,  I  cfcr 
^  Ciw  i  to  that,  at  the  iluce  ome  dut  it  hightjr  defenrcs, 
«  tt  ftarA  cercalnlT  very  litrle  in  need  of  dus  reoom- 

*  rrxndadon. Ai  to  the  hiftory  of  the  anfeftunaie 

'  perlbn  whoie  memoirs  compote  tiiis  work*  it  is  ccr- 

*  tainiv  penned  witli  cquil  accuracy  and  ^iriCt  of 
^  which  I  am  (b  much  die  better  judge,  as  I  kncv 
<  many  of  the  facb  mentioned  in  it  to  be  SriAly  true, 
^  and  very  fairly  related*  Befkies,  it  is  not  only  the  AoTf 
^  of  Mr,  Savage,  but  innumerable  incidents  relating 
^  to  other  perfons  and  other  affairs,  which  render 
'  this  a  very  amufing,  and  withal,  a  very  inftruflivc 
^  and  valuable  perfomrunce.  The  author's  obfenra- 
^  (ions  arc  ftiort,  fignificant  and  jull,  as  his  narrative 
'  is  remarkably  (inoodi  and  wcU  difpofed:  his  re- 
^  flections  open  to  us  all  the  receflcs  of  the  human 

*  heart,  and,  in  a  word,  a  more  juft  or  pleaiant,  a 

*  more  engaging  or  a  more  improving  treatife  on  the 

*  cxcrllcnrics  and  dcfccbof  human  nature,  is  icarce 
'  to  be  found  in  our  own  or  perhaps  in  any  other 
'  language/ 

The  life  I  am  now  wnting  fcems  to  divide  itfclf 
into  two  periods ;  the  firft  marked  by  a  fcrics  of  afHic- 
f  icin^,  the  lad  by  fome  cheering  rays  of  comfon  and 
comparative  affluence.  Johnfon,  at  this  time,  had 
paffesl  nearly  the  half  of  his  days  :  here,  therefore,  let 
UK  Qukc  a  ftand,   .md  having  hitherto  reprefcnccd 

hiin 
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liim  in  his  literary,  endeavour  to  exhibit  him  in  hii 
religious,  moral,  and  ceconomical  charaftcr,  adverting 
firft  to  fuch  particulars  relpefting  the  courfe  of  life 
he  had  chofen,  and  the  evils  to  which  it  expofed 
him»  as  fcem  properly  to  belong  to  the  firft  member 
of  the  above  divifion. 

As  the  narro¥mef6  of  his  father's  circumftances  had 
fhut  him  out  of  thofe  profeflions  for  which  an  univer-^ 
Sty  education  is  a  necelTary  qualification,  and  his 
prcge&  of  an  academy  had  failed,  he  had,  as  to  his 
courfe  of  life,  no  choice  but  idlehefs  or  the  exercife  of 
his  talents  in  a  way  that  might  afford  him  fubfiftence, 
and  provide  for  the  day  that  was  pafling  over  him,  fo 
4faat  the  profeilion  of  an  author  was  the  only  one  in  his 
power  to  adopt.  That  it  was  far  from  an  eligible 
one,  he  had  in  fome  d^ree  experienced,  and  his 
avcrfion  to  labour  magnified  the  evils  of  it,  by 
bringing  to  his  recollcftion  the  examples  of  Am- 
hurft,  of  Savage,   of  Boyfe*,    and  many  others, 

from 

•  The  lives  of  thefe  three  perfons  as  they  exhibit  In  example  of 
the  diftrefles  to  which  idlenefs  and  the  want  of  moral  principles  may 
ezpofe  men  of  parts,  may  be  an  ufeful  caveat  to  young  men  of 
the  rifing  generation,  and  prove  a  more  powerful  perfuafive  to 
induftry,  ccconomy,  and  the  right  ufc  of  great  ulcnts,  than  the 
moft  laboured  argimient.*  That  of  Savage  prefents  itfelfto  view  in 
the  works  of  Johnfon  :  thofe  of  the  other  two  arc  eifewhere  to  be 
fbond,  and  an  abridgement  of  each  of  them  is  inferted,  for  the  fame 
frafim  that  beacons  are  ereAed  to  point  out  rocks  and  flioals  to 
ignorant  or  benighted  peHbns. 

Nicholas  Amhurft  was  bom  at  Marden  in  Kent ;  but  in  what 
year  is  uncertain :  he  received  his  education  in  Merchant-Taylors' 
(chool  in  London,  and  was  thence  removed  to  St.  John's  college, 
Oxford ;  but  expelled  for  the  libertinifm  of  his  principles  and 
tikt  irregularity  of  his  conduA.  After  this  expulfion,  for  which 
▼ery  different  caufcs  were  afligned  by  him  and  thofe  who  cnfctc^ 
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(rom  whidi  he  infenred,  that  flavery  and  indjg^aoe 
«iere  ics  blcpanblc  concomitants,  and  refleftin^tw 

die 

It,  he  fatirized  the  leanung  and  difcipline  of  the  muTcAqr,  til 
expofed  the  charaflers  of  hs  moft  refpe6bible  nwmbcri,  in  apecn 
called  '  Oculos  BritanniaB,'  and  in  his  *  Terrae  Filiat*'  a  wk 
compouadtid  of  wit  and  fairrility.  ^He,  loon  after,  qoittad  Qi- 
ford,  came  to  London,  and  pobliflied  a  Tolume  of  ndicellaaiei : 
he  wrote  many  fatirical  and  malignant  poems,  and  tranflctcd  Cnae 
of  Mr.  Ad^fiHi's  Latin  jneces ;  but  his  chief  &ne  arofe  fiooi  kif 
conducing  the '  Craftfman,'  in  which  he  was  made  the  tool  ef  oppo* 
fition.  For  (bme  extraordinarily  indifcreet  nfe  of  IBs  fifadlim 
powers,  the  printers  of  this  paper  were  ieiacd,  and  Mr.  Aahvit 
Mrith  a  view  of  being  coniidered  as  the  viAim  of  his  party,  aad 
more  than  indemnified  for  all  he  fluwld  foffer,  fnrroidafd 
himfclf ;  but  the  profecutioii  dropped,  and  he  was  difippui— i 
Upon  the  fiunous  compromife  of  174s,  no  terau  wave  ffipnIaiMl  by 
his  friends  for  him  who  had  been  the  inftniment  of  thdr  tecdti 
the  refledtion  whereon  is  thought  to  have  precipitated  Ui  end ;  fiir 
he  died  in  a  few  months  after,  as  is  faid,  of  a  broken  heart*  and  vat 
indebted  to  the  bounty  of  Franklin  the  printer  for  a  grave. 

Samuel  Boyfe,  thefonofan  Englilhdiflentingminifler,  waiheia 

in  1708,  and  educated  at  a  private  fchool  in  Dublin.     At 

•he  was  Cent  to  GUfgow,  and  before  he  had  completed  his  1 

year,  married  the  daughter  of  a  tradeihian  there.    Ffis  father,  for 

a  confiderable  time,  fupported  his  natural  extravagance,  which  hit 

wife,  who  was  difiblute  and  vicious,  rendered  (lill  more  boRhca- 

ibme.    This  refource  fiuling,  he  went  to  Edinburgh,  where  Ui 

poetical  afailites  procured  him  maivy  friends,  particularly  the  coimtc& 

of  Egliaton  and  lord  Stormont,  who  affifted  him  in  lus  exigencies, 

and  were  di^nied  to  contimie  their  bounty ;  but  Boyfe't  charac- 

and  deportment  repelled  kindnefs.     His  talents  were  great : 

had  a  genius  for  poetry,  for  painting,  and  nrafic  ;  yet  it  was  fe 

d  by  a  mean  and  fordid  temper,  that  many  knew  him  iati- 

^       (Ut  diico\'eriQg  his  abilities  :  his  chofon  acqauatancci 

as  coald  xiot  fcrve  him :  he  was  intoxicated  whmcrcr 

I  to  avoid  ftar\ing,  and  was  voluptuoiu,  liundoB# 

expenfive,  without  the  leaft  lafte  far  what  It  cle« 

']  apt  be  drew  on  bimftlf  at  Edinburgh  made  Ida 

rcfelvm 
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^  lives  and  conduft  jyf  .thefc  jnen^ migfax  fibartbac 
klMMi  a  nccdlary  cendeacjriD  jQOizupc  ihe  .mia4,,and 

neiuin* 

fdbhcimqntliiig  it  fbr  Londoo^  whither  thole  wlio  bad  been  his 
fttxQDs  gave  him  very  Tahttblc  recommeifdatory  letters;  but  be 
4$^^  xbtm,  and  preferred  fnbfifting  by  precarious  donations^ 
Im  the  ]re»rf74abewasT0diieed  totheivaBt  of  ncegguyappaid^ 
and  loivuig  pawned  whatever  h^  could  ^wadSt  wkhovt*  5nu  -con- 
ined  by  his  indigence  to  a  bed  whidi  hid -mo'fteets:  'here,  to 
pracaone  feod,  he  wrote;  ms'poftnre  fitting tip'in  ibcKl,  his  fMf 
cwnmg  a  blanlcet,  in  whidi  k  Me  wns-^Mde  Co^Hdmit  of^lhc 
caqtleymant  of  his  arm. 

la  I74a>  while  in  a  ipmiging-hoafe^  4te  wastbiren'to 
fiiEdt  Cave  lor  |bme  temporary  relief^  ^and  to -procnre  it,  -wrote 
fim  fiUowing  horrible  defcrxption  ofthe  fitoaim  into  iN^iich  his 
ttcj^M  of  4oecoiiOBy  and  las  want  of  conuneii  pwtdcnec  had 
pimged  him* 

*  Inicription  for  St«  Lazarvs's  cave. 

*  Hodie>  tefte  codo  fummo, 

*  Sine  pane,  fine  nmmno  ; 
'  Sorte  pofitus  infefte, 

*  Scribo  tibi  dolens  moefte. 

*  Fame,  bile,  tomet  jecur: 

*  Urbane,  mitte  opem,  precor 
'  Ubi  enim  cor  hnraannm 

*  Non  a  mails  aliennm : 

'  Mihi  mens  nee  male  grato, 
'  Pro  a  te  &vore  dato. 


ALCiEUS. 


«  Ex  gehenna  debitoria, 
*  Vnlgo,  domo  fpoogiatDria.' 


*  Iwrete  you  yefterday  an  aocoont  of  my  unhappy  cafe.  I  am 
*  ^eveiy  moment  threatened  to  be  turned  out  here,  becaufc  I  have 
'  flot  money  to  ps^  for  my  bed  two  nights  pail,  which  is  ufually 
'''^paidJic&rehaBd;  aad.i.am.bth  to  ^  into,  the  counter,  till  I 
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render  the  followers  of  it,  with  rcfpcft  to  religioiii  0 
politics,  and  eVen  to  nx)ralit3r,  altogether  indifferent 
Nor  could  he  be  ignorant  of  that  mortifying  depen- 
dence which  the  profeflion  itfelf  expofes  men  to,  a 
profelTion  that  leads  to  no  preferment,  and  for  ks 

iec  if  my  affiur  ctn  poffibly  be  made  op.    t  hope,  tlierdbrc,  jm 
will  have  the  hamanicy  to  {end  me  half  a  guinea  6r  fiippQrt»tiB 
I  can  finifli  your  papers  in  my  hands.     The  ode  on  dtt  Brioft 
nation  I  hope  to  have  done  to  day » mid  want  a  proof  copy  of  due 
part  of  Stowe  you  defign  fur  the  prefent  magazine,  that  it  may  be 
improved  as  far  as  poffible  from  your  afliftance.     Your  papen  am 
but  ill  transcribed.     I  agree  with  you  as  to  St.  Augnilbie*s  caic 
I  humbly  intreat  your  anfwer,  having  not  tafted  any  thing  tet 
Tuefday  evening  I  came  here  ;  and  my  coat  will  be  taken  off  ay 
back  for  the  charge  of  the  bed»  fo  that  1  mull  go  into  prifim  Baked[# 
which  is  too  (hocking  for  me  to  think  of. 
«  I  am,  with  fincere  regard, 
'  Sir, 
'  Your  unfortunate  humble  fen-ant, 

-  S.   BOYSE.' 

•  Cro^n  coffce-houfc.  Grocer's  alley, 

•  Poultr>-,  July  21,  1741. 

'  Received  from  Mr.  Cave  the  fum  of  half  a  guinea  by  me,  ia 

•  confinement,  S.  Boyfe.* 

The  miicrles  of  his  confinement  did  not  teach  him  difcrctioA  :  hr 
was  relcai'cd,  but  his  wants  were  little  abated,  and  he  made  ufe  of 
the  mod  dilgraccful  :ltu  to  excite  charity  :  he  (oRietimet  raiM 
fnbfcripti0n<i  for  non-cxi:lent  poems,  and  fometimes  empkiycd  hit 
wift  to  give  out  that  he  was  dying.  He  \vi^  afterwards  engaged, 
at  a  very  low  rate,  in  the  compilation  of  an  hiAorical  view  of  ilit 
traniaAioos  of  Eurcpe,  by  Mr.  Henry  of  Reading  ;  at  whidi  pbol 
kit  wife  died.  To  fignify  his  ibrrow  for  her  death,  he  tied  a  black 
fibbon  round  the  neck  of  a  lap-dog,  which,  to  acquire  the  ckanSkt 
of  a  man  of  utle,  he  uied  to  carry  in  his  arms.  After  he  left  Rcid- 
JBg,  he  grew  more  decent  in  his  drefs  and  behaviour ;  but  Ui 
kealth  was  then  declining,  and  in  May  1749  he  died  in  an  obloBO 
lod^g  neir  Shoe- line,  and  was  buried  at  the  charge  of  tke  pariA. 

moft 
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noft  laborious  exertions  confers  no  greater  a  reward 
han  a  fupply  of  natural  wants. 

Ralph,  a  writer  of  this  clafs,  and  who  had  formed. 
bmc  fuch  connexions  as  would  have  flattered- the 
lopes  of  any  man,  was  the  tool  of  that  party  of  which 
he  late  lord  Melcombe  laboured  to  be  the  head,  To^ 
crvc  the  intereftsof  it,  he  wrote  a  periodical  paper,  and 
I  voluminous  hiftory  of  England,  fraught  with  fuch 
)rinciples  as  he  was  required  to  difleminate.  This 
nan,'  in  a  pamphlet  intitled  '  The  cafe  of  authors  by 
>rofeflion,'  has  enumerated  all  the  evils  that  attend  it, 
ind  (hewn  it  to  be  the  laft  that  a  liberal  mind  would 
Jioofe. 

All  this  Johnfon  knew  and  had  duly  weighed :  the 
cflcr  evils  of  an  author's  profeffion,  fuch  as  a  depen- 
lence  on  bookfellers,  and  a  precarious  income,  he 
^as  able  to  endure,  and  the  greater,  that  is  to  fay, 
he  proftitution  of  his  talents,  he  averted  i  for> 
/hatever  facrifices  of  their  principles  fuch  men  as 
Valler,  Dry  den,  and  others,  have  made  in  their 
nitings,  or  to  whatever  lengths  they  may  have  gone 
1  panegyrics  or  adulatory  addrefles,  his  integrity  was 
ot  to  be  warped :  his  religious  and  political  opini- 
ns  he  retained  and  cherifhed ;  and  in  a  fuUen  confi- 
cncc  in  the  ftrcngth  of  his  mental  powers,  difdained 
)  Iblicit  patronage  by  any  of  the  arts  in  common 
fc  with  writers  of  almofl:  every  denomination.  That 
lis  firmnefs  was  not  affefted,  will  appear  by  a  retro- 
}cft  to  the  methods  he  took  for  the  attainment  of 
nowledge,  and  the  fetding  his  notions  as  to  the  great 
uties  of  life. 

His  courfe  of  fhidy  at  the  univerfity  was  irregular 
nd  defultory,  and  fcarcely  determined  as  to  its  objeft. 

Vol.  I.  M  Mai\\^rc\mc^ 
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Mathematics  and  phylics  he  had  but  little  reli(h  6r, 
from  whence  it  may  be  inferred^  that  his  natural 
powers  had  received  comparatively  but  (mail  impfove* 
ment  from  an  academical  education.  An  habicu4 
dilpofition  to  thought  and  reflexion  enabled  him  how- 
ever upon  his  leaving  it,  to  attain  to  that  degree  of  im-* 
provement  which>  in  many  minds,  is  not  effcfted  indb* 
out  intenfe  application  and  labour ;  and  the  fcntimeiKl 
of  piety  which  he  had  imbibed  in  his  youth,  dircAod 
him  to  thofe  ftudies,  which,  without  attending  to  iecular 
rewards,  he  thought  of  greateft  importance  to  hit 
future  happinefs.  In  conformity  to  this  nxmve,  he 
applied  himfelf  totheftudy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
the  evidences  of  religion,  to  the  writings  of  the  fathers 
and  of  the  Greek  moralifts,  to  eccleliaftical  and  dvil 
hiflory,  and  to  claflical  literature  and  philc^ogy. 

The  refult  of  thefe  his  mental  exercifes  was  a 
thorough  convidion  of  the  truth  of  the  Chriftiaa 
religion,  an  adherence  to  the  dodrine  and  difcipUae 
of  our  eftablifhed  church,  and  to  that  form  of  civil 
government  which  we  number  among  the  bleflings 
derived  to  us  from  the  wifdom  and  bravery  of  our 
ancellors,  with  this  farther  advantage,  that  they  rooted 
in  his  mind  thofe  principles  of  religion,  nx>rality,  and| 
I  will  add,  loyalty,  that  influenced  his  conduct  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life« 

To  fpeak  of  the  tirft,  his  religion,  it  had  a  tin^hire  of 
cnthufiafm,  arifing,  as  is  conjedurcd,  from  the  fervour 
of  his  imagination,  and  the  perufal  of  St.  Augoftine 
and  other  of  the  fathers,  and  the  writings  of  Kcmpis 
and  the  afcetics,  which  prompted  him  to  the  employ* 
meoi  of  compofing  meiUtations  and  devotional  exer- 
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rifes.  It  faxther  produced  m  hiin  an  hdbitual  reverence 
for  Ac  name  of  God>  which  he  was  never  known 
10  utter  but  on  proper  occafiorts  and  with  due  tcfpcQ:^ 
and  operated  on  diofe  diat  were  admitted  to  his  con- 
VcriSmon  as  a  powerful  reftraint  of  all  piiofane  difcourie, 
iiid  kUe  difculfions  of  dieologicat  ^ueftions ;  and^ 
hflljr,  it  infpired  him  with  that  charity,  meaning 
thereby  a  general  concern  for  the  welfare  oi^  all  man* 
kindy  without  which  we  are  told  that  all  preteniions  to 
Mdiffoii  are  vain^ 

To  enable  him  at  times  to  review  his  progit(s  in 
hSti  and  to  eflimate  his  improvement  in  religion,  he^ 
Id  the  year  i734>  began  to  note  down  the  tranfaftions 
tif  each  day,  recoil  ediing,  as  well  as  he  was  aUe,  thofe 
cf  his  youth,  and  interfperfing  fuch  tefleftions  and 
relblutions  as,  under  particular  circumftancesj  he  was 
induced  to  make.     This  regifter,  which  he  indtled 
*  Annales/  does  not  form  an  entire  volume,  but  is 
contained  in   a  variety  of  litde  books  folded  and 
ftitched  together  by  himfelf,  and  which  were  found  mixr 
ed  with  his  papers.     Some  Specimens  of  thefe  notanda 
have  been  lately  printed  with  his  prayers  5  but  to 
warrant  what  I  have  faid,  refpefting  his  religious  cha- 
rafter,  I  have  felefled  from  the  *  Annales,*  and  infcrt 
in  the  margin  below,  an  earlier  extraft  than  any  con- 
tained in  that  coll  eft  ion*. 

His 

••Friday,  Auguil  27  th,*  1^1734]  '  16  at  night.  Thk  day  I  have 

*  trifled  away,  except  that  I  have  attended  the  fchool  in  the  mom* 
»  mg.     I  read  to  night  in  Rogers's  fennons.   To  night  I  bcgaa  the 

*  breakfaH  law  anew. 

*  Sept.  7th,  1736.    I  have  this  day  entered  upon  my  28th  you% 
«  Mayeft  thoa,  O  God,  enable  me  for  Jefus  Chrifl's  (ake,  to  fpend 

M2  ^t]^ 
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His  moral  charafter  difplaycd  itfclf  in  the  fincrrity 
of  his  friendfhips,  his  love  of  juftice  and  of  truth,  and 
his  placability ;  of  all  which  qualities,  the  teflimomcs 
in  his  favour  arc  innumerable.  But  as  the  charader 
here  propofed  to  be  given  him  is  not  intended  to 
palliate  his  errors  in  behaviour,  trudi  obliges  nnc  to 
fay,  that  his  outward  deportment  was  in  many  inftan- 
ccs  a  juft  (bbjeft  of  cenfure.  Before  his  arrival  in 
town,  he  was  but  little  accuftomcd  to  free  conver- 
fation  with  his  fuperiors,  fo  that  that  kind  of  fub- 
miffion  he  had  been  ufed  to  pay  them  he  feemcd  to 
exad  from  others,  and  when  it  was  refufed  him  he  was 
petulant,  captious,  and  dogged.  His  difcouHe,  whidi 
through  life  was  of  the  didaftic  kind,  was  replete 
with  original  fentiments  expreflcd  in  the  ftrongrft 
and  moft  corrcft  terms,  and  in  fuch  language,  that 
whoever  could  have  heard  and  not  fcen  him,  would 
have  thought  him  reading.  For  the  pleafure  he  com- 
municated to  his  hearers,  he  expeftcd  not  the  tribute 
of  filence:  on  the  contrar)',  he  encouraged  others, 
particularly  young  men,  to  fpeak,  and  paid  a  due  at- 
tention to  what  they  faid  ;  but  his  prejudices  were 
fo  ftrong  and  deeply  rooted,  rrore  cfpecially  agairJl 
Scotchmen  and  whigs,  that  whoever  thwartcti  him 
ran  the  rifque  of  a  fevere  rebuke,  or  at  bell  be- 
came entangled  in  an  unplcaf-nt  altercation. 

He  was  fcarcc  fettled  in  town  before  this  dogmatical 
behaviour,  and  his  impatience  of  contradisftion,  became 

'  thu  in  foch  a  manner  that  I  may  receive  comfort  frcsi  it  at  ihc 
«  koor  of  death »  and  in  the  day  of  judgment.    Amen, 

«  I  intend  to-mcrrow  to  review  the  ruU*  1  hive  at  any  time  tM 
f  town,  in  order  to  praflifc  them/ 

t  part 
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m  part  of  his  charafter,  and  deterred  many  perfons  of 
learning)  who  wifhcd  to  enjoy  the  delight  of  his  con- 
vrrfation,  from  feekjng  his  acquaintance.  There  were 
not  wanting  thofe  among  his  friends  who  would  fome- 
times  hint  to  him,  that  the  conditions  of  free  con- 
veriktion  imply  an  equality  among  thofe  Engaged  in 
it,  which  are  violated  whenever  fuperiorit)i  is  alTumed : 
their  reproofs  he  took  kindly,  and  would  in  excufe  for 
what  the^  called  the  pride  of  learning,  fay>  that  it  was 
of  die  defenfivc  kind.  The  repetition  of  thefe  had,  ' 
however,  a  great  cfFed  on  him;  they  abated  his  prejuJ- 
dices,  and  produced  a  change  in  his  temper  and  man- 
ners that  rendered  him  at  length  a  defirable  companion 
in  the  molt  polite  circles. 

In  the  leflcr  duties  of  morality  he  was  remifs  :  he 
flcpt  when  he  (hould  have  ftudied,  and  watched  when 
he  (hould  have  been  at  reft  :  his  habits  were  flovenly, 
and  the  negleft  of  hisperfon  and  garb  fo  great  as  to 
render  his  appearance  difgufting.  He  was  an  ill 
hfifband  of  his  time,  ..and  to  regardlefs  of  the  hours 
of  refedlion,  that  at  two  he  might  be  found  at  break- 
faft,  and  at  dinner  at  eight.  In  his  ftudies,  and  I  may 
add,  in  his  devotional  exercifcs,  he  was  both  intenfe 
and  remifs,  and  in  the  profecutiqn  of  his  literary  em- 
ployments, dilatory  and  hafly,  unwilling,  as  himfclf 
confeflcd,  to  work,  and  working  with  vigour  and 
hafte*. 

His  indolence,  or  rather  the  delight  he  took  in 
reading  and  rcfleftion,  rendered  him  averfe  to  bodily 
^crtions.     He  was  ill  made  for  riding,  and  took  fo 

•  Sec  his  prayers  page  1 84. 

M  3  Uttlc 
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little  plcafure  in  it»  that,  as  he  once  told  me,  he  bi 
fallen  afleep  on  his  horfe.    Walking  he  feldom  pnc- 
tifed,  perhaps  for  no  better  reafon^  than  that  it  reqinr* 
cd  the  previous  labour  of  drefTing.   In  a  word,  meoql 
occupation  was  his  fole  ple^ure,  and  the  knowledge  he 
acquired  iq^iie  purfuit  of  it  he  was  ever  ready  to  oooh 
municate:  iq^  which  faculty  he  was  not  only  exccUcBt 
but  expert;  for,  as  it  is  related  of  lord  Bacon  by  ODdrin 
knew  him%  that '  in  all  companies  he  appeardH  a  good 
^  proficient,  if  not  a  nuifter,  in  thofe  arts  entertained  (or 
^  the  fubjefl  of  every  one's  diicourfe,'  and  that  *  hb 
^  moft  cafual  ti^k  deferred  to  be  written,'  fo  it  may  be 
faid  of  Johnfon^  that  his  converfadon  was  ever  iiiiced 
to  the  profefllon,  condidon,  and  capacity  of  tl^olc  with . 
whom  he  talked. 

Of  a  mind  thus  ftored  it  is  furely  not  too  much 
to  fay,  that  it  qualified  the  p6ffcffor  of  it  for  nuny 
more  important  employments  than  the  inftrudlion  cf 
non-adults  in  the  dements  of  literature  i  yet  lo 
humbly  did  he  fccm  to«think  .of  himfelf  when  kt 
pubiiihcd  the  advertifement  of  his  litde  academy  at 
iEdial,  that  to  be  able  to  eftablifh  it,  was  the  umioft 
of  his  ambition ;  but  that  hope  failing,  his  ncceflldes 
drove  him  to  London,  and  placed  him  in  the  ftatkm 
of  life  in  v^biich  we  are  now  to  contemplate  him. 

Ic  has  been  mentioned  in  a  preceding  page,  that 
in  the  courfe  of  his  ftudics  he  had  formed  a  lift  of 
literary  undertakings,  on  which,  when  time  fbould 
fcrvt  or  occafion  invite,  he  meant  to  excrcifc  his 
pen:  but  fuch  was  the  verfadlity  of  his  temper, 
itiat    of    forty-nine    articles  which  he    had    fbced 

•  yiTerkf  pf  frv:cist)lborn,Lrq;l!fO.  1673*  page  151, 

OOj 
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ooj  not  one  appears  to  have  engaged  his  future  at- 
tentXMi.  Among  the  reft  he  had  puipofed  to  givp 
«  hiflory  of  the  revival  of  learning  in  Europe^  and 
ilib  a  comparifon  of  philolbphical  and  chriftian  mo* 
radity^  by  fentences  coUefted  from  the  moralifts  and 
fathers*.  The  former  of  thefe,  as  iMfcquircd  the 
labour  of  deep  refearch,  and  the  perujal  of  a  great 
variety  of  authors,  was  a  work  that  we  may  fuppofe  . 
he  was  deterred  from  by  frequent  reflejaions  on  the 
pains  it  would  coft  him ;  but  that  he  ihould  abandon 
a  work  fo  eafy  in  the  execution,  and  fo  much  to  the 
credit  of  the  religion  he  profefled,  as  the  latter^  is  not 
Ids  to  be  wondered  at  than  lamented. 

Thefe  projefts  of  Johnfon  were  moft  of  them  rt^ 
folved  on  in  his  earlier  days,  but  it  is  not  improbable 
diat  be  was  induced  to  give  them  up  by  the  prolpeft 
<^the  gain  that  might'lKie  from  the  publication  of  a 
new  edition  of  Shakilpeare,  which  it  is  certain  he 
meditated,  about  tl^  year  1745.  To  an  undertak- 
ing of  this  kind  tiffi  temptations  were  very  ftrong» 
for,  bcfides  that  the  former  editors  had  fallen  Ihort  iir 
their  endeavours  to  explain  and  fetde  the  text,  h^ 
had  great  reafon  to  hope  it  would  be  well  received, 
for 'at  that,  time  it  was  obfervable,  that  the  tafte  of 
the  public  was  refining,  and  that  the  lovers  of  ftagc 
entertainments  and  dramatic  literature  had  begun  to 
nauieate  the  tragedies  and  comedies  of  the  laft  age, 
which  were  formed  after  French  models,  and  to 
difcem  the  beaudes  and  excellencies  of  this  au* 
thor. 

^  Vide  fupra,  pagt  S3,  84.  in  noti 
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That  this  hope  was  not  ill-grounded,  may  fca* 
fonably  be  inferred  from  the  fuccefs  of  thofc  many 
editions  of  this  author  that  have  appeared  finee  the 
above  time,  of  one  whereof  above  eleven  thoufand 
copies  have  been  fold,  and  next,  from  the  efFefts  of  Mr. 
Garrick's  aAing,  which  had  revived  the  exhibition 
of  Shakefpeace's  plays,  and  excited  readers  of  every 
clais  to  the  perufal  of  them. 

But,  perhaps,  the  greateft  of  Johnfon's  temptations 
to  this  undertaking,  faving  at  all  times  his  neceifities, 
was,  a  defire  to  difplay  his  (kill  in  Engliih  litenturt 
and  rational  criticifm  in  their  wideft  extent,  in  both 
which  rcquifites  the  deficiences  of  the  former  edi* 
dons  were  obvious.  Of  thofe  of  the  players  and 
others,  down  to  the  year  1685,  little  in  favour  can  be 
faid :  the  Brft  that  made  any  pretenfions  to  correftne& 
was  that  of  Rowe  in  1709,  and  next  to  that,  Mr.  Pope's 
in  4to,  1723.  Whatever  otherwere  the  merits  of  thefe 
two  perfons,  it  is  certain  that  neither  of  them  was 
fufficiently  qualified  for  dK  tafkihe  had  undertaken! 
not  that  they  wanted  the  power  of  difceming  the  ex- 
iftellences  of  their  author,  or  clearing  his  page  of  many 
corruptions  that  had  long  obfcured  his  fenfe,  but  that 
they  were  deficient  in  tliat  lower  kind  of  literature, 
without  which  all  endeavours  to  fix  or  explain  the  text 
of  an  old  writer  will  ever  be  found  to  be  vain. 

To  this  kind  of  knowledge,  as  far  as  may  be  judged 
firom  the  courfe  of  his  ftudies,  and  indeed  from  the 
preface  to  his  edition,  Rowe  had  not  the  lead  preten- 
fion.  Nor  docs  it  appear  that  Poj)e  was  at  all  con- 
ycrfant  with,  or  that  he  underftood  the  plirafcolo^y 

of 
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of  the  writers  contemporary  with  his  author.  So  little 
was  he  ufed  to  that  kind  of  reading,  that,  as  himfelf 
confefled,  he  had  never  heard  of  the  Virgidemiaruni 
of  bifhop  Hall,  a  coUeftion  of  the  wittieft  and  moft 
pointed  fatires  in  our  language,  till  it  was  ihewn  to  him, 
and  that  fo  late  in  his  life,  that  he  coulcf^only  exprefs 
his  approbation  of  it  by  a  wifh  that  he  had  feen  it  fooner. 
That  vernacular  erudition,  contemptible  as  it  has  been 
itprefented,  is  an  indifpenfable  qualification  for  the 
reftoring  or  explaining  the  fenfe  of  corrupted  or  obfo- 
Ictc  authors,  and  even  of  thofe  more  recent,  is  moft 
clearly  evidenced  in  one  cafe  by  the  later  editions  of 
our  great  dramatic  poet,  and  in  the  other  by  Dr.  Grey's 
edition  of  Hudibras,  without  the  afliftance  whereof, 
the  many  allufions  to  fafts,  circumftances,  and  fitua- 
rions  therein  contained,  muft  for  ever  have  remained 
unintelligible.  Theobald  was  the  firft  of  this  clafs  of 
editors.  For  the  purpofe  of  publifhing  Shakefpeare, 
he,  in  the  preface  to  his  firft  edition,  afTerts,  that  he 
had  read  no  fewer  than  eight  hundred  old  Englifli 
plays,  befides  hiftories  and  novels  to  a  great  amount ; . 
and  the  fame  kind  of  ftudy  has,  with  different  degreed 
of  affiduity,  been  purfued  by  others,  even  to  the  laft  of 
his  fucceffors. 

With  thefe  inducements,  and  the  aid  of  two  va- 
luable editions  then  extant,  Theobald's  and  that  of 
Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  Johnfon  projefted  a  new  one, 
and,  as  a  fpecimen  of  his  abilities  for  the  undertaking, 
publifhed  in  the  year  1745,  *  Mifcellaneous  obferva- 

*  tions  on  the  tragedy  of  Macbeth,  with  remarks  on 

*  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer's  edition  of  Shakefpeare,'  with 
propofals  for  one  by  himfelf.     Thefe  obfervations,  as 
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they  go  rather  to  adjud  the  various  readings,  and  Ictda 
the  text  by  conjedural  notes,  than  explain  allufions» 
did  not  enough  attraft  the  notice  of  the  public  to  induce 
him  aftually  to  engage  in  the  work ;  they  were  however 
evidences  of  great  fagacity,  and  tlrew  from  Dr.  War- 
burton  a  teftknony  that  fet  htm  above  all  other  com* 
petitors  ;  for  thus  does  he  fpeak  of  Johnfon  :  '  As  to 
'  all  thofe  things  which  have  been  publifhed  under 

*  the  titles  of  Effays,  Remarks,  Obfervations,  &c.  on 

*  Shakefpearc,  (if  you  except  fome  critical  notes  on 
'  Macbeth,  given  as  a  fpecimen  of  a  projected  edition, 
'  and  written  as  appears  by  a  man  of  ports  and  genius) 
'  the  reft  are  abfolutely  below  a  ftrious  notice  ;*  tod 
Johnfon,  who  never  forgot  a  kindncfs,  remembered  it 
by  mentioning  Warburton  in  terms  of  great  refped, 
as  occafion  ofFered,  in  his  edition  of  Shakefpeare,  which 
he  pubKilied  many  years  after. 

By  this  and  other  of  Johnfon's  writings,  his  reputi* 
tion  as  a  fcholar  and  a  philologill  was  fo  well  eftablifli* 
ed,  that  the  bookfellers  of  grcatcft  opulence  in  the  city, 
who  had  long  meditated  the  publication  of  a  di^onaryi 
after  the  model  of  thofe lof  Prance  and  the  Academia 
dcUa  Crufc;i,  looked  upon  him  as  a  fit  perfon  to  be 
employed  in  fuch  an  undertaking.  He  was  at  that 
time  in  the  vigour  of  his  life,  and  by  the  offirr  of  a  li- 
beral reward  from  men  of  fuch  known  worth  as  thofe 
wore  who  made  it,  was  tempted  to  cn;',aj^  with  them, 
and  accordingly  fet  himfelf  to  compile  that  work, 
which,  hr  living  to  complete  it,  docs  him  and  all  con* 
cemed  in  it  great  honour. 

Nor  can  we  fuppofc  but  that  he  was  in  a  great  mea- 
1  to  the  profccuiion  of  this  laborious  work 

by 
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hj  a  refle6tion  on  the  date  of  our  language  at  thist 
time,  from  the  imperfeftion  of  aU  Englifh  di6lionarici 
then  extant,  and  the  great  diftance  in  point  of  im« 
provement  in  this  kind  of  literature  between  us  and 
fomc  of  our  neighbours.  And  here  let  me  take  oo?^ 
cafion,  by  an  enumeration  of  the  fcyeral  authors 
that  had  gone  before  him,  to  point  out  the  fources  of 
that  intelligence  which  Johnfon's  voluminous  wtrk 
contains. 

Of  Latin  diftionaries  and  fuch  as  give  the  fign!-» 
fications  of  Englilh  appellatives  with  a  view  only  to 
illuftrate  the  Latin,  he  muft  be  fuppofed  to  have  made 
feme  ufe,  and  of  thefe  the  earliefl  is  Sir  Thomas 
Elyet's  Bibliotheca  Eliotae,  publiftied  in  1541.  This 
was  improved  by  Cooper  after  many  years'  labor, 
iiythe  addition  of  33000  words,  and  publiftied  in 
1565  in  a  large  folio,  and  was  a  reafbn  with  Queen 
Elizabeth  for  promoting  him  to  the  biftiopric  of 
Lii^coln.  * 

in  157^  was  publiftied  an  Alvearie  or  quadruple 
di&ionary  of  four  fundry  tongues,  namely,  Englifti, 
Latin,  Greek  and  French,  by  John  Baret  of  Cambridge, 
compiled  with  the  aflifl:an(:e  of  his  pupils,  but  arranged 
^d  methodized  by  himfelf.     This  fad  he  ingenuouflf 

•  Th^  following  faa  rcfpcaii\g  this  work  remains  upon  record^ 
fiz.  that  his  wife  burnt  the  notes  that  he  had  been  eight  years 
gathering,  and  that  he  was  other  fight  years  in  gathering  the  fame 
notes  wherewith  he  compofed  his  didionary.  Her  pretence 
|wis  fear  that  he  Ihould  kill  him(^f  wi^  ftudy  j  but  fhe  was  a 
Auvw  and  infamous  for  lewdnffft. 

copfeflcd 
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confcfled  in  his  preface,  which,  as  a  literary  curioficy, 
is  infcrted  below.f 

To  Baret's  fuccceded  John  Minfhcu's  Guide  inte 
the  tongues,  firft  publiflied  in  1617  in  eleven,  and 
ip  1627  in  nine  languages,  but  with  a  conf;- 
derable  increafe  in  the  number  of  radical  words. 
In  this  the  author  undertakes  to  give  the  etymologies 
or  .derivations  of  the  greater  part  of  the  words  therein 
contained,  but  as  they  amount  at  the  mod  to  no  more 
than  I47i3>  the  work  mud  be  deemed  not  fufficiendy 
copious. 

In  1656,  Thomas  Blount  a  lawyer  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  publifhed  a  fmall  volume,  intitlcd  *  Gloffo- 

*graphia, 

♦  '  About  cii;htccne  yccrcs  agonc,  h.iuing  pupils  at  Cimbridge 

•  ftodious  of  the  Latine  tongue.  I  vfcd  them  often  to  write  cpiilit 
«  and  theames  together,  and  dailie  to  tranllate  fome  pcerc  of  £n^ 

•  lilli  into  Latine,  for  the  more  I'peedic  and  eafic  att:u:mig  of  the 

•  fame.     And  after  we  had  a  little  begun,  percciuir.g  what  great 

•  trouble  it  was  toccme  running  to  nic  for  cucri-.  wordc  they  miacd, 

•  (knowing  then  of  no  other  diftionarieio  hclpe  vs,  but  Sir  Thtwut 

•  £7/tf/'s  librarie,  which  was  come  out  a  little  l>efore  :)   1  appainted 

•  thcmccrtaine  leaucs  of  the  f.une  booke  euoiie  diUe  to  uriic  the 

•  Englilh  before  the  Latin,  :.nd  likewilc  to  leather  a  number  ot  izz 

•  fhrafes out  of  CAv/c,  7'«/r... ,  CV.I^r. /-:-;.,  :vv.  i:  to  fci  them 
«  vndtT  fcverall  titles  f  r  ih-  more  rcadic  hn^iinp;  them  againcat 

•  their  ntede.     Thus  uithin  a  yctrc  it  two,  they  had  ;;4tlTcred 

•  together  a  great  volume,  whi.h  (for   the  apt  fimiiitude  inrtwrcne 

•  the  good  fcholers  and  diligent  bees  in  gatiiering  their  waxe  and 
«  hoftie  into  their  hive)  I  called  then  their  jiintarte,  -both  for  a 
-^  memoriailt  by  wliom  it  was  made,  and  alio  by  this  name  to  in* 

•  courage  other  to  the  like  diligence,  for  that  they  Okouldmtt  k^ 

•  r  worthie  praifc  for  the  fame ,  vnwor  ihilie  drowned  ia  obliuioa. 
r      lo      after »  diucrs  of  our  friends  borrtmiiig  this  car  worS:9 

had  thus  con:riucd  and  wrought  onelie  for  fur  amr^e 
ate  vfe,  often  and  many  waies  moued  me  to  put   it  in    print 
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*  graphia,or  a  diftionary  interpreting  fuch  hard  words;  i 
«  whether  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  &c.  thit  * 

*  are  now  ufcd  in  our  refined  Englifh  tongue,  &c.'  in 
which  the  articles  though  few  arc  well  explained. 
This  book,  as  far  as  it  went,  was  of  Angular  ufe  ta 
Edward  Philips,  a  nephew  and  pupil  of  Milton,  in 
the  compilation  of  a  dictionary  by  him  publiflaed  in 
folio,  1657,  intided  'The  NewWbrld  of  Words,* 
which,  as  it  is  much  more  copious  than  that  of  Blouu^ 
and  comprehends  a  great  quantity  of  matter,  muft  be 
looked  on  as  the  bafis  of  Englifh  lexicography. 

Of  technical  as  alfo  of  etymological  diftionaries, 
many  have   long  been  extant,  namely.   The  Inter- 
preter 

«  for  the  common  profit  of  others,  and  the  publike  propagation  of 

*  the  Latine  tongue,  or  els  to  fufFcr  them  to  get  it  printed  at  their 

*  proper  coibs  and  charges.  But  I  both  vnwilling,  and  halfe  afhamed 
'  CO  haue  our  rude  notes  come  abroad  vnderthe  view  of  fi>  man^jT 
'  learned  eies,  &  efpeciallie  finding  no  leafure  from  my  preixed 
V  ftodies  for  the  polilhing  of  the  fame,  vtterlie  denied  their  requeft, 

*  vntil  at  length  comming  to  London,  the  right  worfhipfull  miiiiler 

*  PowU,  &  maifler  Garth,  v»ixh  other,  fmguhr  fauourers  of  all  good 

*  leamingf  and  my  verie  cfpeciall  friends,  with  their  importunate 

*  and  eameft  exhortations  had  cleane  ouerccme  my  contrarie  mind. 

*  Then  immediatelie  laicng  afide  all  other  ftudies,  I  was  faine  to 

'  ieeke  for  writers  and  workemen  about  the  fame,  to  make  it  readie. 

*  for  the  preffe.     Therefore  I  went  to  diners  of  mine  old  pupils  then 

*  bang  at  the  Innes  of  Court,  delivering  ech  of  them  fome  part  of 
'  their  old  difcontinued  worke  to  fee  it  written  faire  againe,  and 
'  for  other  peeces  which  I  thought  vnperfed,  I  gat  certaine  of  the 

*  bef^  fcholers  of  two  or  three  fcholes  in  London,  to  write  sih^T  my 

*  prefcription :  but  in  the  French  tables,  although  I  had  before 
'  trauelled  in  diners  countries  beyond  tlie  feas,  both  for  language  and 

*  learning  :  yet  not  trufting  to  mine  o\vne  (kill,  I  vfed  the  helpe  of 

*  M.  Cbaloner,    and  M.   ClautHus,     Upon  this  occafion  I  bcin^ 

*  much  conuerfant  about  the  Innes  of  Court ,  and  alfo  fom^  time  occu- 
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prccer  or  Law  DidHonary  of  Dr.  Cowell  i  cinliail»  I 
G0nunon-L4iw  Didionary  of  the  aboive  Thoims 
Blounty  the  Etymologicum  of  Junius,  and  anochcr  of 
Skinner,  both  well  known  and  firquendy  referred  toi 
fnd  of  thefe  did  Johnfon  avail  hinnfelf. 

The  didionary  of  Nathan  Bailey  a  lchool-mifter« 
was  firft  publifiied  in  a  thick  oftavo  volamef 
fo  well  difpofbd  i^th  rt{pe6t  to  the  chanficr 
and  method  of  printing,  as  to  contain  nH>rt  matter 
than  could  otherwife  have  been  comprized  in  i  vo* 
lume  of  that  fize.  After  it  had  paflfed  many  cditioiifl 
widi  improvements  by  the  author  himfelf,  he  medi- 
tated an  enlargement  of  it,  and  being  aflifted  in  the 


*  pied  tmong  fcholcn  in  the  (choles,  there  came  vnio  me  a 

*  (hewing  meHmlcpti  di£tionane  (which  before  I  oeiier(afve)atti 
'  told  me  he  intended  to  print  it  out  of  hand,  augmented  with  ow 
«  notes  alfo  if  1  would.  But  this  bargame  went  not  forward  wiA 
«  him  ^or  diuers  caufes  which  here  ic  were  to  long  to  rekerie.  Aid 
'  fmeliey  had  not  the  right  honourable  Sir  Thtrnm  Smith  kiugiK» 
«  pr incipall  (ecrcuric  to  the  Queenes  Maiellie,  thu  noble  TJk^ 
«  of  learning,  and  comfortable  patrone  to  all  tludents,  and  the  riflU 
<  worihipfuli  M.  Nowell  deane  of  Pawle&,  nianie  waies  encouraged 
«  me  in  this  weane  workc  (the  charges  \^x're  lb  great,  and  the  loA 
«  of  my  time  fo  much  grieued  me)  1  had  never  bene  ablealoacv 

*  haoe  wreftled  againll  fo  manie  troubles,  but  long  ere  tlus  hai 
'  deane  broken  off  our  worke  begun,  and  cad  ic  by  forever. 

'  Now  therefore  (gentle  reader)  looke  not  to  finde  in  this  book* 

*  euerie  thing  whatfoeuer  thou  wouldeil  feeke  for*  as  thoagk  all 

*  things  were  here  fo  perfect  that  nothing  lacked,  or  were  poflUa 
«•  to  be  added  hereunto.  But  if  thoo  maieil  onelie  find  hot  tka 
«  moik  wordes  that  thoa  needed,  or  at  the  lead  fo  manic  as  no  other 
«  diAionarieyetejctant.or  made  hath  the  like:  take  thoa  ICaicia 

*  good  part  this  our  fimplc  Almwrii  in  the  meanc  tiflM*  and  g«a 
«  God  the  praife  that  6rtl  mooed  abc  to  fet  mf  pupila  on  worini 

*  cliarcabour»aiidfomercifullie  alfo  hath  ftrcagthcnrd  vt  (tluis  as  il 
«  ii)atleBg;thioatchkiicandfimihtheiaac.* 

znathcmaiical 
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themadcal  part  by  Mr.  Gordon,  in  the  botanical 
the  famous  gardener  Philip  Miller,  and  in  the  c$f^ 
hogic^  by  Mr.  Lediard,  a  profeffor  of  the  modern 
guageS)  it  was  publiflied  in  a  folio  fiz^.  The  laft 
movement  of  it  was  by  Dr.  Jofeph  NicoU  Scott, 
9»  of  a  diflendng  teacher  had  become  a  phyiiciaii 
1  a  writer  for  the  bookfellers. 
[ohnfbn,  who  before  this  time,  together  widi  hm 
^  had  lived  in  obfcurity,  lod^g  at  different  houfes 
die  courts  and  alleys  in  and  about  the  Strand  and 
et  ftreet,  had,  for  the  purpofe  of  carrying  on  this 
uouS  work,  and  being  near  the  printers  employed 
it,  taken  a  handfome  houfe  in  Gough  fquare,  and 
cd  up  a  room  in  it  with  defks  and  other  accommo^ 
kms  for  amanuenfcs,  who,  to  the  number  of  five  or 
,  he  kept  conftantly  under  his  eye.  An  interleaved 
ly  of  Bailey's  didionary  in  folio  he  made  the  repo« 
»ry  of  the  feveral  articles,  and  thefe  he  colletJted  by 
cilant  reading  the  bed  authors  in  our  language, 
the  praftice  whereof,  his  method  was  to  fcore  with 
►lack-lead  pencil  the  words  by  him  felefted,  and 
X  diem  over  to  his  afliftants  to  infert  in  their  places* 
ic  books  he  ufed  for  this  purpofe  were  what  he  had 
[lis  own  coUe&ion,  a  copious  but  a  miierably  ragged 
r,  and  all  fuch  as  he  could  borrow  j  which  latter,  if 
T  they  came  back  to  thofc  that  lent  them,  were  (q 
aced  as  to  be  fcarce  worth  owning,  and  yet,  fome  of 
friends  were  glad  to  receive  and  entertain  them  ts 
lofities. 

k  leems  that  Johnfon  had  made  a  confid^ble 
igrefs  in  his  work  when  he  was  informed,  that  the 
1  of  Chefterfield  had  heaid  and  fpoken  favourably 
his  defign.  He  had  never  till  this  rime  experi- 
ence 
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enced  the  patronage  of  any  other  than  bookfellers, 
arid  though  he  had  but  an  indiftinil  idea  of  that  of 
a  nobleman,  a  reputed  wit,  and  an  accomplifhcd 
courtier,  and  doubted  whether  he  was  to  rate  it 
among  the  hapjw  incidents  of  his  life,  it  might  mean  a 
liberal  prefent  or  an  handfome  penfion  toencouragc  him 
in  the  profccution  of  the  work  ;  he  therefore  refolved 
not  to  rejeft  it  by  a  fupercilious  comparifon  of  his  own 
talents  with  thofe  of  his  lordlhip,  or  to  flight  a  favour 
which  he  was  not  able  to  eftimate.  Accordingly,  he 
in  tlic  year  1747,  drew  up  and  dedicated  to  lord 
Cheftcrfield,  then  a  fccretary  of  (late,  a  plan  of  his 
diftionary,  the  manufcript  whereof  he  delivered  to  Mr. 
Whitehead  the  late  laurcat,  who  undertook  to  convey 
it  to  his  lordfliip,  but  he  having  communicated  it  firft 
to  another  pcrfon,  it  pafled  through  other  hands  be- 
fore it  reached  that  to  which  it  was  immediately  di- 
refted  :  the  refult  was  an  invitation  from  lord  Chefter* 
field  to  the  author. 

Never    could   there    be   a  fl:ronger   contnft  of 

charafters  than  this  interview  produced :    a  ich<dar 

and  a  courtier,  the  one  ignorant  of  the  forms   and 

modes  of  addrcfs,  the  other,  to  an  affefted  degree,  ac- 

complilhed  in  both :  the  one  in  a  manly  and  fentcn- 

tious  ftile  dirc^iling  his  difcourfe  to  a  weighty  fubjeft  ; 

the  other  dreading  to  incur  the  imputation  of  pedantry* 

id  by  the  imerpofition  of  compliments  and  the  intro- 

don  of  new  topics  as  artfully  endeavouring  to  evade 

The     quaintancc  thus  coinmenceJ  was  never  im- 

nrcd  i     >  fricndfhip.     What  his  lordfliip  thought 

f      if        '  may  learn  from  his  letters  to  an  illegi- 

extant*.    Johnfon  was  fo  little  pieafed 

•  Lcuer22o. 
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with  his  once  fuppbfed  patron^  that  he  forbore  not 
ever  after  to  fpeak  of  him  in  tcrma  of  the  greaccft 
contempt. 

How  far  Johnibn  was  right  in  his  opinion  of  this 
popular  nobleman^  or  whether  he  is  to  be  fulpefted  of 
having  rcfented  more  than  he  ought  to  have  done,  the 
coldnefs  of  his  reception^  or  the  difappointment  of  his 
hiq>es>  will  beft  appear  by  a  furvey  of  his  charafter, 
as  it  arifes  out  of  the  memoirs  of  his  li^  prefixed  to 
his  mifcellaneous  works^  and  the  fentim^nts  and  prin- 
ciples which,  for  the  inftruftion  of  his  fon,  he,  in  a 
courfe  of  letters  to  him,  from  time  to  time  commu- 
nicated, and  with  the  utmofl  folicitude  laboured  to 
inculcate  and  enforce. 

His  lordftiip's  defcent  was  from  an  illuftrious, 
thou^  not  a  very  ancient  family.  Being,  as  himfelf 
relates,  rather  negledted  by  his  father,  and  in  his  tender 
years  bereft  of  his  mother,  the  care  of  his  education 
devolved  on  his  grandmother,  the  marchionefs  of 
Halifax,  a  woman  of  exemplary  virtue  and  difcretion, 
who  fearing,  perhaps,  the  contagion  of  a  public  lemi- 
nary,  kept  him  in  her  family,  and  with  the  beft  alfif- 
tance  of  inftruftors  that  flic  coyld  procure,  conferred 
on  him  all  the  benefits  that  could  be  hoped  for  in  a 
courfe  of  domeftic  education. 

'At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  fent  to  Trinity  hall, 
Cambridge,  where,  as  he  informs  us,  he  had  a 
great  deal  of  bufmefs  on  his  hands,  for  he  fpent 
above  an  hour  every  day  in  ftudying  the  civil  law,  and 
as  much  in  philofophy,  and  attended  the  mathemati- 
cal leftures  of  the  blind  man  [profeflbr  Saundcrfon] 
fb  that,  adds  he,  I  am  now  fully  employed.     But  not- 

Vol..  I.  N  withftanding 
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withdanding  this  intenfe  application  to  his  ftudies,tlns 
hopeful  young  nobleman  feems  to  have  brought  from 
the  univcrfity  lefs  of  what  all  fuch  (eminarics  profci» 
to  tcach>  found  learning  and  good  morals,  than  a 
hatred  of  that  pedantry  and  illibendity  of  manMn, 
v/tiich,  throughout  his  writings,  he  reprobates  as  the 
infeparable  concomitant  of  all  academical  inlUtucions. 

As  I  have  not  taken  upon  me  the  office  of  his  laid- 
fliip's  biogr^her,  I  fhall  content  myfelf  with  mcmion- 
ing  only  thole  circumftances  of  his  life  ancf  conduft 
that  may  ferve  to  difplay  his  genuine  charafter,  and 
enable  the  world  to  determine  whether  it  was  fuch  a  one 
as  a  wife  man  would  chufe  as  a  model  for  imitadoHy 
or  tlie  (landard  by  which  he  would  form  his  own. 

After  about  two  years  ftay  at  the  univerfity,  lord 
Stanhope,  fof  that  was  then  his  only  title,  went  abroad 
to  travel,  and  at  that  enchanting  place  the  Hague, 
began  to  be  acquainted  with  the  world.  The  college 
ruft,  which,  if  we  may  believe  his  panegyrifl,  he  con- 
tradled  in  the  univerfity  during  fo  long  a  refidence 
there,  he  found  means  to  rub  off,  and  exchanged  for 
the  polifh  of  gaming,  which  rendered  him  the  dupe  of 
knaves  and  (harpers  almoft  throughout  his  life,  and 
this  not  from  any  real  propcnfity  to  this  pemkious 
vice,  arifing  either  from  avarice  or  the  exercifc  of 
thole  mental  powers  that  make  ir  a  delight  to  maify, 
but  to  acquire,  what  throughout  his  life  he  feems  to 
have  above  all  things  hct-r  -firous  of,  the  inflpid  cha- 
fader  of  a  man  of  failr    a. 

Nai     ,  it  muft  be  owuc  i,  had  endowed  him  with 

s,     id  thefe  he  cultivated  with  all  the  induffa7 

ly        tifed  by  fuch  as  jrcftr  the  fci»:blance  of 
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what  is  really  fitjuft^  lovely^  honourable^  to  the  qua- 
lities themfelves;  thus  he  had  eloquence  without 
leaniing,  copiplaifance  without  fiiendihip^  and  gal* 
lanoy  without  love. . 

Not  much  to  his  honour^  he,  in  the.  year  17159 
fuficred  himfelf  to  be  choien  for  a  G>mifh  borough, 
and  took  his  feat  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  at  an  age 
when  it  was  m  the  power  of  any  fingle  .member,  by 
the  ipeaking  of  a  very  fewwords,  to  have  turned  him 
out  of  it.  Upon  a  hint  of  his  incapacity,  occafioned 
by  a  pert  (peech  of  his  making,  he  had  the  prudence 
to  quit  the  houfe  and  retire  to  Paris,  glad  of  an  op- 
portunity of  finifhing  his  noviciate  in  a  city  that 
abounded  with  thofe  pleafures  and  amufements  diat 
beft  fuit  with  a  mind  to  which  ftudy  and^the  rational . 
czercile  of  its  faculties  are  labour. 

Upon  the  death  of  his  father  in  1726,  he  (ucceeded 
to  his  title,  and  his  feat  in  the  houfe  of  peers.  His 
fjpeeches  in  that  ajQTembly,  which  w^ere,  though  flimfy, 
florid,  gave  him,  as  that  fpecies  of  eloquence  will 
ever  do,  the  reputation  of  a  fine  orator  ^  and  in  this  he 
was  fo  confident,  that  he  has  not  fcrupled  to  confeis, 
that  he  has  fpoken  with  great  applaufe,  as  on  the  bill 
for  reforming  the  calendar,  on  fubjedts  that  he  under-- 
fiood  not.  *  For  my  own  part/  fays  he,  '  I  could  juft 
'  asibonhave  talked  Celtic  orSclavonian  to  them  [the 
^  k>rds]  as  aftronomy,  and  they  would  have  qnderftood 

*  me  fiUl  as  well ;  fo  I  refolved  to  do  better  than  fpeak 

*  to  the  purpofe,  and  to  pleafe  inftead  of  informing 

*  them  i    and  for  this  be  gives  as  a  reafon,  what  per- 
haps will  be  found  to  be  a  true  one,  that  every  nu-  , 

•  Leuers  to  his  fon,  number  iij. 
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merous  aflfembly  is  a  mob>  and  to  fuch  a  one  itaiiod 
and  good  fcnfe  are  never  to  be  talked. 

In  addition  to  his  character  of  an  orator  and  a  fiattf- 
nian^  he  was  emulous  of  that  of  a  poet^  his  pmenliOBS 
to  which  were  founded  on  fundry  little  compofickiiift  in 
verfe  that  fron^  time  to  time  appeared  in  CQUeftioas 
of  that  kind^  elegant  it  muft  be  confefiedi  but  gene- 
rally immoral  and  oft  times  profane. 

His  diflimulation,  deep  and  refined  as  it  waSyflid 
not  lead  him  to  profefs  any  fincere  regard  to  virtue  or 
religion :  the  groflfer  immoralities  he  affefls  to  fpeak 
of  with  abhorrence;  but  fuch  as  might  be  praftificd 
without  the  lofs  of  health  and  reputation  he  feenncd  to 
think  there  was  no  law  againft.  He  was  therefore,  if 
fecret,  vain  in  his  amours,  and  though,  letting  afide 
his  mien,  his  pcrfon  had  little  to  reconvnend  it,  for 
he  was  low  of  ftacure,  had  coarfe  features,  and  a  ca- 
daverous complexion*,  his  confidence  in  the  proie- 
cution  of  them  was  fuch  as  expofed  him  to  greater 
rifques  of  perfonal  fafety  than  mod  men  would  chufc 
to  run;  and  of  this  I  ihall  now  produce  an  in- 
llance. 

A  lady  of  high  quality,  and  a  relation  of  one  ^lio  had 
the  ftory  fruii^  her  o^^^  iViouth  and  told  it  me,  having 
Uccn  married  lomc  few  years  but  never  having  brought 
her  lord  a  ciuKl,\\'as  lurprifcd  one  morning  by  a  vifit 
from  lord  CheftcrliclJ,  whom  (he  had  frequently  ften 
and  convcrfcd  wiih  ai  court.   Afcer  the  ulual  compli* 

*  He  was  alio  long-\  ita;^cd  nr.d  lon^-nrcked«  but  &tun  tke  fliou?- 
i     ^toihewaitt  vcrylhort.  whuh  a  ulc  once  oblcningp  ftid,  Ik 
a  giant  cut  dou-n,  aIi.iJ*;>i:  t<.  ihc  practice  of  cutting  down  flixp 
to  render  them  miTe  »«tive. 
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to  leave  them  the  power  of  flexure.  In  a  word,  in  in- 
fancy he  was  fhapelefs^  and  in  youth  a  looby.  Never 
did  a  (he -bear  with  more  anxious afliduitylabourcolick 
her  cub  into  fhape  than  this  fond  parent  did  to  coneA 
the  errors  of  nature  in  the  formation  of  this  hia  dariing: 
the  head,  the  fhoulders  and  the  hands,  were,  by  turns, 
the  objects  of  his  care ;  but  the  legs  and  feet  feem  m 
have  engaged  mod  of  his  attention :  thefe  upon  his 
being  fent  abroad,  were  committed  to  the  care  of  i 
dancing*mafter  at  Paris,  whofe  inftru£tions  he  cft^ 
mates  at  a  higher  rate  than  the  precepts  of  Ariftode^. 
He  recommends  to  form  his  manners  les  agroncns  cc 
les  graces,t  les  manieres,  la  toumure,  et  les  ulages  du 
beau  monde^;  and  is  perpetually  reminding  him  of 
that  uite  maxim  ^  Suaviter  in  modo,  fortiter  in 
'  re/ 1 

The  beft  furniture  of  a  young  man*s  mind  are  the 
precepts  of  religion  and  found  nK>rality.  Not  a 
word  of  either  of  thefe  do  we  meet  with  in  two  quarto 
volumes  of  thofe  letters  which  I  am  now  citing,  but 
in  them  precepts  of  a  diflferent  kind,  fuch  as  rtfpeA 
his  plcafures,  abound.  Afluming  an  air  of  fapicnoe, 
^hichwas  not  very  natural  to  his  lordlhip,  he  remarks, 
that  in  the  courfe  of  the  world  the  qualifications  of  the 
camcleon  are  often  necefliary,  nay,  they  muft  be  car* « 
rted  a  little  fiuther,  and  exerted  a  little  fooncr  ;  *  for 
'  you  (hould/  adds  he,  '  to  a  certain  degree  tak^  tho. 
'  hue  of  either  the  man  or  woman  that  you  want  and 
'  wifli  to  be  upon  terms  witlu*  Fatherly  curiofity  then 
prompts  him  to  an  enquiry  into  certain  particulars, 
which  thefe  his  own  words  will  go  near  to  explain  :— 

115.    t  I'Ctter  SI 4.     I  Ltiicr  217.    |  Lritcr  sty 
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'  Apropos  :  have  you  yet  found  out  at  Paris  any 
'  friendly  and  hofpitable  Madame  deLurfay^  qui  veut 
'  ^icn  fe  charger  du  (bin  de  vous  eduquer  ?  And  have 
-  you  had  any  occalion  of  reprefenting  to  her^  qu'  elle 
^  faifoit  done  des  noeuds  ?  But  I  afk  your  pardon^ 
'  Sir,  for  the  abruptnefs  of  the  queftion,  and  acknow- 
'  ledge  that  I  am  meddling  with  matters  that  are  •ut 
'  of  my  department.  However,  in  matters  of  lefs 
^  importance  I  defire  to  be  de  vos  fecrets  le  fidele  de* 
^  pofitaire.  Truft  me  with  the  general  turn  and 
'  coloiir  of  your  amufements  at  Paris.  Is  it  le  fracas 
^  du  grand  monde,  comedies,  bals,  operas,  cour, 
'  ^c.  ?  Or  is  it  des  petites  focietes  moins  bruiantes 
^  mais  pas  pour  cela  moins  agreables  ?  Where  are  you 
^  thetnoft  etabli  ?  Where  arc  you  le  petit  Stanhope  ? . 
'  Voyez  vous  encore  jour,  a  quelque  arrangement 
^  honnete  ?'  Letter  a  1 2. 

Farther  to  initiate  him  into  vice,  he  recommends 
to  hin)  the  •  turning  over  men  by  day  and  women 
'  by  nig^t,'  for  thus  it  pleafes  him  to  render  the  pre- 
cept Nofturna  verfate  manu  verfatc  diurna  *  j  and 
with  matchlefs  effrontery  and  total  difregard  for  the 
peribnal  fafety  of  him  whom  he  is  inftru^bing,  advifes 
him,  in  efFeft,  to  rifquc  being  run  through  the  body, 
or  the  breaking  his  neck  out  of  a  bed-chamber  win- 
dow, by  commencing  an  intrigue  with  a  new-married 
ai^  virtuous  young  lady.  Hear  the  documents  of 
our  Metnor  to  this  purpofe :  *  Go,'  fays  he,  *  among 
*  women,  with  the  good  qualities  of  your  fex,  and  you 
'  will  acquire  from  them  the  foftnefs  and  the  graces  of 
«  theirs.    Men  will  then  add  affeaign  to  the  cftecm 

• 
•  Letter  217. 
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f  which  they  before  had  for  you.— Women  arc  die 
'  only  refiners  of  the  merit  of  men  :  it  is.tnie  they 

*  cannot    add  weight ;     but  they   polifli  and  ffm 

*  luftre  to  it.     Apropos :  I  am  affbred  that  Madaa  e 
«  de  Blot,  alt!*o'^igh  fhe   has  no  great  regularity  of 

*  features,  is  notwlchftanding,  exceflivcly  pretty,  and 

*  tRat  for  all  that,  fhe  has  as  yet  been  fcnipuloufly 

*  conllant  to  her  huft>anc?,  tiiough  (he  has  now  been 
^  married  above  a  year.     Surely  (he  does  not  nrfleft 

*  that  woman  wants  polifhing.     I  would  have  you 

*  polilh  one    another  reciprocally.     A(nduities,  at- 
^  tentions,  tender  looks,  and  palfionate  declarations 

*  on  your  fide,  will  produce  fonie  irrefolute  wifhes  m 

*  leaft  on  hers,  and  when  even  the  flighteft  wiflies 

*  arifc,  the  reft  will  foon  follow  */ 

Finally,  to  attain  thefe  and  the  other  ends  which  his 
lordfliip  points  out  as  the  objefts  of  his  fon's  purfuit, 
he  inculcates  in  the  ftrongc-ft  tenDS  the  praftice  of 
thofc  arts  of  crooked  cunninrr,  which,  as  lord  fiacon 
has  remarked,  oftner  defeat  than  efTccl  their  purpofe, 
.nnd  togtilicr  with  thefe,  the  general  exvrcife  of  that 
ciifT-'nulation  which  was  one  of  the  moft  pominent 
features  in  his  own  ch.:rac:cr. 

The  krrcrs  from  lurd  Chefterficld  to  his  fon  are  two 

hundred  and  ciffnty-fivc  in  number.     The  precepts 

contained  in  them  rj-e  multifarious,  and  it  is  to  be 

feared  that  they  have  not  only  "been  adopted  by  nuil^ 

i    I     mt  parents  and  indifcrect  tutors,  but  that  they 

I     ly  tended  to  corrupt   the  morals  of  the 

'     "atKMi.    As  an    antidote   to    the  poifbn 

I     f  muft  be  fuppofed  to  have  drffufed,  I  ftaU 

•  Letter  2 id, 
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aAd  >o--r  vit  ■»::>.  rrottcr,  ard  i  jdgmcct  will  grow 
zx  jcan  gr'W  in  yo^.  Rj  hu.T.b;«  aad  obcdsox 
to  your  rcjc}itT  i  for  unleli  yoa  rrs^Tic  yomidf  » 
0U7  o^hcri,  yea  and  feci  in  your:'=lf  whar  obodi* 
cncc  ii,  you  Ihall  nr/cr  bf  «fa!c  to  teach  odxn  hov 
to  chcy  you.  Be  cGu.t.ous  of  gefhirr,  and  afifak 
to  all  men,  wi:h  diverfity  of  reverence  accordii^  to 
the  dif^nity  of  the  perfon :  there  is  nothing  that 
Vrinneth  fo  much  w'.t^h  fo  hide  cofl.  Ufc  nnoderate 
ci.'M,  f'j  li'*  after  your  meat  you  may  find  your  wit 
ff rfJicr  lind  not  duller,  and  your  body  more  lively 
a:rJ  not  more  heavy.  SeMo.n  drink  wine,  and  yet 
foinctimc  do,  led  being  inforced  to  drinlc  upon  the 
futkl^n  you  fliould  f.nd  yoi:rfclf  inflamed.  Ufecx* 
c  i<  :fy  of  bo(iy,  but  fuch  as  is  without  peril  of  your 
l«iint:,  or  bones :  it  will  men  -fe  your  force  and  en- 
1  ir^r  your  breath.  Delight  to  be  cleanly  as  well  in 
•dl  piits  of  yoi:r  body  as  in  your  garments :  it  fliall 
make  you  grateful  ineachcoirrrjny,  and  othcrwife 
loathfome.  Give  yourfelf  to  re  n.trry;  for  you 
def'cncrate  from  your  father  if  you  find  not  yourfelf 
luull:  able  in  wit  and  body  to  do  any  thing  when  you 
be  moil  merry  :  but  let  your  mirth  be  ever  void  of 
all  fcurrility  and  biting  Horils  to  any  man,  for  a 
wound  given  by  a  word  is  oftentimes  harder  to  be 
cured  tlian  that  which  ih  given  with  the  fwonl.  Be 
y  rat  r  a  hearer  and  bearer  away  of  other  mens* 
k  I  a  beginner  or  procurer  of  fpcech,  otherwiic 
be  counted  to  delight  to  hear  youHelf 
you  bear  a  wife  fentenoe  or  an  apt  phrafe, 

•  comtnii 
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<  a&  I  find  the  fame  grow  ftronger^  feed  it  widi  tougker 

'  Your  loving  father,  ib  long  as 
'  yoir  live  in  the  fearof  God» 

'  H.  Sydney.' • 

The  hopeful  documents  conuined  in  this  inftinite 
•f  politenefs,  lord  Cheftcrfield's  letters  to  his  ion, 
failed  in  a  great  meafure  of  their  end.  His  lordflup's 
interell  with  the  miniftry,  founded  on  a  feat  in  par- 
lianient>  which,  though  a  great  declaimer  againft 
corruption,  he  bought  as  he  would  have  done  a  hoHe, 
procured  him  die  appointment  of  an  envoy-extraor- 
dinary to  the  court  of  Drefdcn.  We  find  not  that  the 
young  man  had  any  female  attachments,  but  that  on 
the  contrary  he  had  more  grace  than  his  father.  He 
married  a  v/oman,  who  bcconiing  a  widow,  and  pro- 
voked by  fcal  or  imaginary  ill  treatment  of  lord  Chef- 
terfield,  publifhed  thofe  letters,  which,  had  he  been 
living,  he  would  have  given  almoft  any  thing  to  have 
fupprcflcd,  as  they  fhew  him  to  have  been  a  man 
devoted  to  plcafurc,  and  afluated  by  vanity,  without 
religious,  moral,  or  political  principles,  a  Unatterer 
in  learning,  and  in  manners  a  coxcomb. 

Such  was  the  pcrfonwhom  Johnfon  in  the  fimplicicy 
of  his  heart  chofjr  for  a  patron,  and  was  bctr.iyed  to  ce- 
lebrate as  the  Mccxnas  of  the  ag'.'  ;  and  fudx  was  the 
linion  he  had  conceived  of  his  Ikill  in  literature,  his 
vc  of  eloquence,  and  his  zeal  for  the  intcrcfts  of  leam- 
I,  that  he  approached  him  with  the  utmoft  refjiccl, 
I      hat  he  might  not  err  in  his  manner  of  expreiTing 

•  ■ 
«         *  Sydney  papers,  vol.  i.  p^S*  ^* 
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mind,  he  thus  delineates  the  perfon,  who^  in^bflgmge 
the  mod  nervous  and  elegant  had  endeaYOurtdtoren* 
der  him  refpe6table  in  the  republic  of  letters,  and  in 
th^  particular  to  do  for  him  what  he  was  never  able  id 
do  for  himielf.  '  There  is  a  man  whofe  moral  dii- 
ra6ter^  deep  learning,  and  fupenor  parts,  I  aduxiw* 
ledge,  admire,  and  refpeft  $  but  whom  it  is  ib  impoffi- 
ble  for  me  to  love,  that  I  am  almoft  in  a  fever  when* 
ever  I  am  ia  his  company.  His  figiur  (widiOBt 
being  deformed)  feems  made  to  difgrace  ch- ridicule 
the  common  (Irufhire  of  the  human  body.  His  1^ 
and  arms  are  never  in  the  pofition  which,  according 
to  the  fituation  of  his  body,  they  ought  to  be  in,  but 
conftantly  employed  in  committing  afts  of  hoftilicf 
upon  the  graces.  He  throws  any  where,  but  down 
his  throat,  whatever  he  means  to  drink,  and  pnlf 
mangles  what  he  meant  to  carve.  Inattentive  to  all 
the  regards  of  focial  life,  he  mif-times  and  mif-placcs 
ever)'  thing.  He  difputes  with  heat,  and  indifcri- 
minately^  mindlefs  of  the  rank,  charaAer,  and  fitua- 
tion of  them  with  whom  he  difputes :  abfblutely 
ignorant  of  the  feverai  gradations  of  familiarity  and 
refpccl^  he  is  cxaAly  the  fame  to  his  fuperiors,  his 
equals,  and  his  inferiors;  and  therefore,  byane* 
ccflTary  conicquence,  abfurd  to  two  of  the  three.  Is 
it  poflible  to  love  fuch  a  man  ?  No,  The  utmoft 
I  can  do  for  him,  is,  to  confider  him  as  a  rcfpeAabk 
Hottentot*.*  Had  Socrates  been  living,  and  noc 
learned^  as  we  are  tolJ  he  did  in  his  old  age,  to 
daace,lord  Chefterfield  had  paflfed  die  fame  ccnfure 
onhim. 

Johnibn  was,  by  this  time,  able  to  determine  on  a 

i  which^  in  his  addrefs  to  this  nobleman,  he  ex- 

•     *  •  Lena  211.  ij\d2B» 
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perfon  than  for  any  cftiaiablc  qualicies  * ;  the  other  fls 
eminent  painter  now  living.  Thefe  were  inftrudcd  to 
apologize  for  his  lordfhip*s  treatment  of  him,  and  o 
xnake  him  tenders  of  his  future  fiiendfhip  and  patro- 
nage. Sir  ThomaSj  whofe  talent  was  flattery,  was 
profufe  in  his  commendations  of  Johnlbn  and  his 
writings,  and  declared  that  were  his  circumftanccs 
other  than  they  wcre^  himfelf  would  fettle  five  huD« 
dred  pounds  a  year  on  him.  ^  And  who  are  you/  alked 
Johnfon,  '  that  talk  thus  liberally  V  '  I  am/  faid  die 
other,  ^  Sir  Thomas  Robinfon,  a  Yorkfhire  baronet.' 

*  Sir,'  replied  Johnfon,  *  if  the  firft  peer  of  the  realm 
'  were  to  make  me  fuch  an  offer,  I  would  (hew  him 

•  the  way  down  ftairs.' 

No  one  will  commend  this  manner  of  de- 
clining an  intentional  kindncfs,  even  where 
the  fincerity  of  the  intention  might  be  doqbtfuli 
but  the  rejefting  it  with  a  mt-nacc  was  both  ua- 
neccffary  and  infolcnt.     The  pride  of  independence 

•  This  perfon  who  is  nowut  rtft  i:i  Wcllminllvr-abbcTi  wiii 
when  living,  dillinguifhcd  by  the  n.  mc  i:!'  long  Sir  Thonui  Ro- 
bimon.  He  wus  a  man  of  thi:  world  or  rather  of  the  tcwn,  and  t 
grcit  peil  to  pcrfoni  of.hij;h  r;ink  or  in  otiicc.  He  was  veiy 
truuMcfooic  to  ih'j  lite  duke  of  Ni-\icai't!j.  ur.d  when  in  hb  vifin 
to  him  he  was  told  v\az  iii.  Gr.itc  w..:  ^or.:  out,  would  defire  » 
be  admitted  to  look  n;  th^*  cWk,  u  tJ  pliy  ^' iih  a  monkey  chtt 
was  kept  in  the  hiill,  vi  h'«pc.  of  beir.;^  unt  U-t  ii  to  the  doke. 
This  he  had  ki  frciiaenily  dour,  tlu;  'J.\  \i\  'Ji*:  h«)ufe  were  circdof 
him.  At  length  it  iv^n  L</'.ccit«.d  ..:uu:.:^  the  fvrvani^  ihai  ha 
ihould  reC'.'i\c  a  himnury  .inhviT  to  hi«  u.a^l  quclUon^.  and  ac* 
cordingly  at  hio  r.r\t  a  lain;:,  il:r  pvrtT  :r  fix>Ji  i:  he  had  opcft* 
cd  the  gate  and  without  waitin;;  tur  v  {..it  he  h.iJ  lo  f^y,  difniijied 
Aim  with  Khefeword>,  •  ^ir.  hu  Grace  :.<  '^ouc  qui,  ikeclock  tbodSi 
fBdlhr  monkey  is  dcd/ 

was 
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|ras  moft  ftrong  in  Johnibn  at  thofe  periods  of  his 
life  when  his  wants  were  greateft,  and  though  at 
other  tunes  he  would  fubjeft  himfelf  to  great  obliga- 
tions, he  was  uniform,  except  only  in  one  inftance,  in 
an  opinion  that  an  offer  of  pecuniary  afliftance  was 
an  infult,  and  not  feldom  rejefted  it  with  fuch  indig- 
nadon,  that  were  I  to  charaderife  it  more  particularly, 
I  (hould  do  it  by  an  allufion  to  the  following  apologue : 
A  gardener's  dog  had  fallen  into  a  well  and  was  una- 
ble to  get  out :  his  mafter  pafling  by,  and  feeing  his 
diftreis,  put  down  his  arm  to  fave  him :  the  dog  bit 
his  hand,  and  the  gardener  left  him  to  drown. 

The  uneafinefs  which  Johnfon  felt,  at  the  time  when 
he  wrote  the  above-mentioned  letter,  gave  way  to  a 
call  of  his  friend  Garrick,  who  in  the  fame  year, 
1747,  was,  by  a  feries  of  occurrences,  become  maf- 
ler  of  Drury-lane  theatre.  I  was  never  much  con- 
veHant  with  the  hiftory  of  the  ftage,  and  therefore  can 
g^ve  but  a  flight  account  of  an  event,  which^  at  that 
dme,  interefled  many,  and  was  deemed  a  very  impor- 
tant one.  Mr.  Fleetwood's  extravagance  had  re- 
duced him  to  the  neceffity  of  feeking  out  for  fcwne  one 
or  more  perfons  to  whom,  for  an  adequate  confidera- 
tion,  he  might  relinquifli  his  intereft  in  the  patent. 
At  that  time  a  man  of  the  name  of  Lacy  had 
attrafbed  the  notice  of  the  town  by  a  competition 
with  orator  Henley,  which  he  began  at  the  great 
room  in  York  buildings,  with  a  fatirical  difcourfe 
of  great  licence,  which  he  advcrtifed  by  the 
name  of  Peter's  vifitation.  The  liberties  he  had 
taken  with  the  clergy  and  the  principal  officers 
of    ftatc    in  this    ludicrous    difcourfe    gave    great 

Vol.  I.  O  olFcncc : 
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offence  :  he  was  fcized,  dealt  with  as  a  vagrant,  and, 
in  fhort,  filenced.  This  man  had  lived  among  pfctf 
ers,  and  was  fuppofed  to  underftand  (lage-mani^- 
ment,  and  had  feme  friends.  Mr.  Garrick  had  manT» 
and  thofe  opulent  men  :  three  of  them,  Mr,  Drt^ 
the  partner  of  Mr.  Tonfon  the  bookfeller,  Mr.  Clut- 
terbuck  a  mercer,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Sharpe  one  of  the 
furgeons  of  Guy's  hofpital,  negociated  a  partnerfliip 
between  thofc  two  perfons,  and  by  purchafing  of  them 
and  afTifting  them  to  difpofc  of  what  arc  called  renters' 
fharcs,  enabled  them  to  buy  out  Fleetwood,  and  before 
the  commencement  of  the  afting  fcafon,  they  were  be- 
come joint-patentees  of  the  theatre  above-mentioned, 

Mr.  Garrick's  province  in  the  management  was  to 
appoint  the  plays  and  to  caft  the  parts ;  Lacy's  was  to 
fupcrintend  tlie  workmen  and  fervants,  to  order  the 
fcem  ry,  and,  with  the  afliftance  of  artifts,  to  adjuft 
the  ornaments  and  decorations.  It  was  their  refo- 
lution  to  banifh  from  their  (lage,  pantomimes  and  all 
grotefquc  reprcfcntations,  and  to  exhibit  fuch  only  as 
a  rational  and  judicious  audience  might  be  fuppofed 
inclined  to  approve. 

To  notify  this  their  intention  to  the  town,  it  Icemed 
to  them  that  a  prologue  was  neceflary  :  Johnfon  wis 
eafily  preva'Jcd  upon  by  Mr,  Garrick  to  write  one, 
and  at  the  opening  of  the  theatre  in  1747,  it  wasfpo- 
kcn  by  the  latter  in  a  manner  tliat  did  equal  honour 
to  the  author  and  himfelf. 

Prologues  are  addredes  fix>m  the  ftage  to  the  people^ 
and  either  rcfped  merely  the  drama  that  is  to  follow, 
or  arc  of  more  general  import  fetting  forth  to 
die  audience  the  views  and  deHgns  of  managers, 

their 
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tbetr  ansitety  to  pleafe,  and  the  methods  by  which  thejr 
liope  to  obtain  the  favour  of  the  public :  thefe  latter 
ire  for  the  nioft  part  occafional^  and  adapted  to  fuch 
circumftances  as  the  opening  a  new  theatre^  a  change 
af  noanageinent,  or  any  other  of  thofe  great  theatric: al 
rtrolutions  in  which  the  players  afifeA  to  think  all  men 
IS  much  interefted  as  themfelves.  In  the  addrefles 
of  this  kind  the  powers  of  wit  feem  to  have  been 
nearly  exhaufted :  fometimes  the  audience  has  been 
ci^ledj  at  othersj  betrayed  into  good  huniour  1  and 
by  the  help  of  allegory,  the  ftage  has  been  made  to 
refemble  every  thing  unlike  it.  One  poet  feigns  that 
die  town  is  a  fea,  the  playhoufe  a  fhip,  the  manager 
the  captain,  the  players  failors,  and  the  orange-girls 
powder-nnonkies  j  and  Mr.  Garrick,  in  one  of  his 
prologues,  would  make  his  audience^ believe,  that  his 
dieatre  is  a  tavern,  himfelf  the  matter,  the  players 
waiters,  and  his  entertainment  wines  fuited  to  all 
palates :  one  of  his  liquors,  in  particular,  he  ftrongly 
recommends,  and  calls  Shakefpeare,  which  that  h^ 
nuy  be  conftandy  able  to  fupply,  he  fays  it  is 

<  ,.         his  wifh,  his  plan, 

'  To  lofe.no  drop  of  that  immortal  man.'  * 

And,  to  be  more  particular,  that  i 

* to  delight  ye, 

'  Bardolph  is  gin,  and  Piftol  aqua-vitse.'  f 

Johnlbn's  prologue  is  of  a  very  different  caft.     It 
is  a  Ibber,  rational,  and  manly  appeal  to  the  good 

•  Prologue  to  the  Winter's  Talc  ahd  Catherine  and  Pctrachi^, 
tibid, 

O  A  fcnf? 
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fcnfe  and  candour  of  the  audience^  and  contains  a 
brief  hiftory  of  theatric  reprefentations  firom  the  dme 
of  Shakefpeare  and  Jonfon  to  their  decline^  when»  as  he 
fays,  the  writers  of  pantominie  anil  fong  had  confumed 
the  fway  of  folly.  It  ftates  the  hardlhips  which  thofe 
lye  under,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  fumifh  entertainmenc 
for  the  public,  in  being  obliged  to  watch  the  wild  nciP 
fitudes  of  taile,  and  exhorts  the  hearers  to  patrofiiM 
virtue  and  reviving  ienie. 

To  juftify  the  above  charafter  of  this  nervous  com- 
pofition  I  here  infert  it: 

*  When  Learning's  triumph  o'er  her  barbarous  fees 

*  Firft  reared  the  ftage,  inunortal  Shakefpeare  rofe ; 

*  Each  change  of  many-colour'd  life  he  drew, 
^  Exhaufted  worlds,  and  then  imagined  new : 

'  Exiftence  faw  him  fpum  her  bounded  reign, 

'  And  panting  Time  toil'd  afcer  him  in  vain. 

'  His  powerful  (Vrokes  prcfiding  Truth  impiefs*d, 

*  And  unrefifted  Paflion  ftorm'd  the  bread. 

*  Then  Jonfon  came,  inftruded  from  the  fchool 

*  To  plcafe  in  method,  and  invent  by  rule  i 
^  His  ftudious  patience,  and  laborious  art, 

*  By  regular  approach,  eflay'd  the  heart : 

'  Cold  approbation  gave  the  lingering  bays  i 

*  For  ihofe  who  durft  not  cenfurc,  fcarce  could  praiie. 

*  A  mortal  bom,  he  met  the  general  doom, 

«  But  left,  like  Egypt's  kings,  a  lading  tomb. 

*  The  wits  of  Charles  found  eafier  ways  to  fame, 

« Nor     flj'd  for  Jonfon's  art,  or  Shakefpearc's  flame. 
«  T  iVei  they  Ihidied  j  as  they  fclr,  they  writ : 

9iot,  obfcenity  was  wit. 

*  Vice 
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^  Vice  always  found  a  fympathetic  friend ;  * 

*  They  pleas 'd  their  age,  and  did  not  aim  to  mend  :  • 

*  Yet  bards  like  thefe  afpir'd  to  lading  praifc^  * 

*  And  proudly  hop'd  to  pimp  in  future  days,  ^ 
'  Their  caufc  was  general,  their  fupports  were  ftrongi 

'  Their  flaves  were  willing,  and  their  reign  was  long ; 

*  Till  Shame  regained  the  pofl:  that  Senfe  bctray'd, 

*  And  Virtue  call'd  Oblivion  to  her  aid, 

*  Then  crufli'd  by  rules,  and  weaken 'd  as  refin'dj 

*  For  years  the  powV  of  tragedy  declined  j 

*  From  bard  to  bard  the  frigid  caution  crept,  ^  * 

*  Till  declamation  roar'd,  whilft  paflion  flept  1 

*  Yet  ilill  did  Virtue  deign  the  ftageto  tread, 

*  Philoibphy  remained,  though  Nature  fled. 

*  But  forced,  at  length,  her  ancient  reign  to  quit, 

*  She  faw  great  Fauftus  lay  the  ghoft  of  wk ; 

*  Exulting  Folly  hail'd  the  joyous  day, 

*And  Pantomime  and  Song  confirmed  her  fway. 

*  But  who  the  coming  changes  can  prefage, 

*  And  mark  the  future  periods  of  the  ftagc  ? 
<  Perhaps,  if  fkill  could  diftant  times  explore, 

*  New  Bchns,  new  Durfeys,  yet  remain  in  ftore  ; 

*  Perhaps,  where  Lear  has  rav'd,  and  Hamlet  dy'dj 
'  On  flying  cars  newforcerers  may  ride  ^ 

*  Perhaps  (for  who  can  guefs  the  cfFefts  of  chance?) 

*  Here  Hunt  may  box^  or  Mahomet  *  may  dance,     ' 

*  Hard  is  his  lot  that  here  by  fortune  plac'dj 

*  Muft  watch  the  wild  viciffitudes  of  Tafte ; 
'  With  every  meteor  of  Caprice  muft  pky, 

*  And  chace  the  new-blown  bubbles  of  tlie  day* 

*  A  rope-dancer,  a  real  or  pretended  Turk*  that  exhibited  on 

Covcnt^gftrdcn  fbge  a  winter  or  two  before. 

O3  *KV\ 
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'  Ah  !  let  not  ccnfurc  term  our  fate  our  choice, 
'  The  ftage  but  echoes  back  the  public  yoice ; 
'  The  drama's  laws  the  drama's  patrons  give, 

*  For  we  that  live  to  pleafe,  muft  pleafe  to  live. 

*  Then  prompt  no  more  the  tollies  you  decry, 
^  As  tyrants  doom  their  tools  of  guilt  to  die  ^ 
'  'Tis  your's,  this  night,  to  bid  the  reign  coavnence 

*  Of  refcu'd  Nuture,  and  reviving  Senfe ; 

^  To  chace  the  charms  of  founds  the  pomp  of  (how, 

*  For  ufeful  mirth  and  falutary  woe ; 

*  Bid  fcenic  Virtue  fomi  the  rifing  age, 

^  And  Truth  diffufe  her  radiance  from  the  ftage/ 

This  nnafterly  and  fpirited  addrefs  failed  in  a  greit 
meafurc  of  its  efFeft ;  the  town,  it  is  true,  fubniiocd 
to  the  revival  of  Shakcfpearc's  plays,  recommended  as 
they  were  by  the  exquifitc  acting  of  Mr.  Garrlck  5  but 
in  a  few  winters  they  difcovered  an  impatience  for 
pantomimes  and  ballad-farces,  and  were  indulged 
with  them,  Fronr.  that  time  Mr.  Garrlck  gave  up  the 
hope  of  correcting  the  public  tallc,  and  at  length  be- 
came fo  indiBcrent  about  it,  that  he  once  fold  me, 
that  if  the  town  required  him  to  exhibit  the  *  Pilgrim's 
Pj  ogrcfi'  in  a  drama,  he  would  do  it. 

Two  years  after,  the  management  of  Drury-lane 
theatre  being  in  the  hands  of  his  friends,  Juhnfon  be- 
thought himfelf  of  bringing  his  tragedy  on  the  ftaoe. 
It  was  not  only  a  juvenile  compofition,  but  was  wrinen 
before  he  had  become  converfant  with  Shakefpearr, 
in    ed  ;  he  had  ever  read  Othello,  and  having 

t  more  than  ten  years,  lain  by  him,  in  which 
acat  had  been  growing  to  nuturitr,  he 

fet 
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ice  himfelf  to  revife  and  poliih  it^  taking  to  his  aflif- 
tance  Mr.  Garrick,  whofe  experience  of  ftage  decorum, 
and  the  mechanic  operation  of  incidents  and  fenrimenu 
cm  chejudgnKnt  and  paffions  of  an  audience,  was,  by 
long  attention,  become  very  great.  With  thefe  ad- 
vantages and  all  thofe  others  which  Mr.  Garrick's 
zeal  prompted  him  to  fupply,  fuch  as  magnificent 
ftenery,  fjdcndidand  well-chofen  drcfles,  and  a  diftri- 
button  €^  the  principal  parts,  hknfelf  taking  a  very 
active  one,  to  the  beft  performers  then  living,  namely, 
Barry,  Mrs.  Cibber  and  Mrs.  Pritchard ;  it  was,  in 
the  winter  of  the  year  i749>  prcfented  to  a  polite^  a 
numerous,  and  an  unprejudiced  audience.  Never 
was  there  fuch  a  difplay  of  caftcm  magnificence  as  this 
fpeAacle  eirfiibited,  nor  ever  were  fine  moral  fenti- 
ments  more  ftrongly  enforced  by  corrcft  and  ener- 
getic utterance  and  juft  adion,  than  in  the  reprefenta- 
don  of  this  laboured  tragedy  ;  but  the  diction  of  the 
piece  was  cold  and  philofophical;  it  came  from  the 
head  c£  the  writer,  and  reached  not  the  hearts  of  the 
hearers.  The  confequence  whereof  was,  that  it  was 
received  with  cold  applaufe,  and  having  reached  to  a 
ninth  night's  performance,  was  laid  by.  During  the 
reprefcntadon  Johnfon  was  behind  the  fcenes,  and 
thinking  his  charader  of  an  author  required  upon 
die  occafion  fome  diftindion  of  drefs,  he  appeared  in 
a  goid-laced  waiflrcoat. 

The  truth  of  the  above  aflferuon,  as  to  the  language 
cf  this  tragedy,  is  to  be  judged  of  by  the  perufal  of 
it  I  for,  notwithftanding  its  ill  fuccefs  as  a  dramatic 
icpreientauon,  Johnfon  found  his  account  in  giving 
sc  to  the  world  as  a  poenu    Of  the  ^le,  the  cha- 

O  4  rafters. 
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tempting  one.  Purfuing  the  track  of  his  author,  he 
expatiates  on  the  miferies  that  await  empire,  gniKkiir» 
wealthy  and  power,  and  the  difappointmems  dm 
fruftrate  the  hopes  of  ambition,  learning,  doquenoe, 
and  beauty  ;  in  all  which  inftances  he  has  been  abir 
to  point  out  examples  the  moft  ftriking  and  ip- 
pofite. 

The  poem  concludes  with  an  anfwer  to  an  enqdrr 
chat  muft  neceflarily  refult  from  the  perufal  of  die 
foregoing  part  of  it,  viz.  what  are  the  conlolatioiii 
dut  human  life  affords  ?  or,  in  other  words,  in  whom 
or  on  what  is  a  virtuous  man  to  reft  his  hc^  ?  the 
refolution  of  this  queftion  is  contained  in  the  follow- 
ing  lines,  which  for  dignity  of  fentiment,  for  piooi 
inftniifHon,  and  purity  of  ftyle,  are  hardly  to  be 
equalled  by  any  in  our  language. 

*  Where  then  (hall  hope  and  fear  their  objecb  find  ? 

*  Muft  dull  fufpenfe  corrupt  tiic  fta^nant  mind  ? 

*  Muft  helplcfs  man,  in  ignorance  fcdate, 

'  Roll  darkling  down  the  torrent  of  his  fate  ? 

*  Muft  no  diflikc  alarm,  no  wiihis  rife, 

*  No  cries  invoke  die  genius  ot"  the  flJcs  ? 

*  Enquirer,  ceafe,  petitions  yet  rciiuin, 

*  Which  Heav'n  nuy  hear,  nor  deem  religion  vain. 
'  Still  raife  for  good  the  fupplicating  voice, 

*  But  leave  to  Heav*n  the  ineafurc  and  the  choice. 

*  J    ' t  in  his  pc     r,  whofe  eyes  difcern  afar 

*  1  3CI     iibufli  of  a  fpecious  pray  V  i 
^  p  in  his  dccifioni  reft, 

cr  he  gives,  he  gives  the  beft. 
of  1     'ed  prcfcnce  fires, 
t     (kics  aipircs, 

'  Pour 
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Pour  forth  thy  fervours  for  a  healthful  mind. 
Obedient  pafCons,  and  a  will  relign'd  i 
For  love,  which  fcarce  colleftive  man  can  fill  s 
For  patience,  fovVeign  o'er  tranfinuted  ill  j 
For  faith,  that  panting  for  a  happier  feat. 
Counts  death  kind  nature's  fignal  of  retreat. 
Thefe  goods  for  man,  the  laws  of  Heav'n  ordain  % 
Thefe  goods  he  grants,  who  grants  the  pow'r  to  gaini 
With  thefe  celeftial  wifdom  calms  the  mind. 
And  makes  the  happinefs  fhe  does  not  find.' 

In  the  following  year,  it  having  been  dilcovered, 
that  a  grand-daughter  of  Milton  was  living,  Mr* 
iGarrick  was  prevailed  on  to  permit  the  reprefenta- 
tion  of  the  Mafque  of  Comus  at  his  theatre,  for  her 
benefit.  Upon  this  occafion,  Johnfon,  forgetting  the 
enmity  which  he  had  always  borne  towards  Milton, 
wrote  a  prologue,  wherein  he  calls  the  attention  of 
the  audience  to  his  memory,  and  without  imputing 
to  his  defcendant  any  other  merit  than  induftrious 
poverty  and  conjugal  fidelity,  implores  them  to  crown 
defcrt  beyond  the  grave. 

Johnfon's  beneficence  was  of  the  moft  diffufivc 
kind:  Diftrefs  was  the  general  motive,  and  merit, 
whether  in  the  objedk  or  any  to  whom  he  claimed  re- 
lation, the  particular  incentive  to  it.  There  was 
living  at  this  time,  a  man  of  the  name  of  De  Groot, 
a  painter  by  profeflion,  and  no  contemptible  artift, 
who,  after  having  travelled  over  England^  and  at 
low  prices  painted  as  many  perfons  as  could  be  per- 
fuaded  to  fit  to  him,  fettled  in  London,  and  became 
reduced  to  poverty :  him  Oldys,  or  fome  one  other 
of  his  friends,  introduced  to  Johnfon,  who  found  out 
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by  his  convcrfation  that  he  was  a  defc^ndar.t  of 
Grotiiis ;  and  thereupon  exerting  his  intercft  in  his 
behalf,  he  procured  for  him  an  admifllon  into  the 
Charterhoufe,  in  which  comfortable  retreat  he  did. 
Johnfon  was  all  this  while  working  at  the  dictio- 
nary, having  to  aflift  him  a  number  of  young  pcrfons 
whofe  employment  it  was  to  diftribute  the  anxclcs 
with  fufficient  fpaces  for  the  definitions,  which  :: 
is  eafy  to  difcern  are  of  his  own  compofition- 

Of  thefe  his  afliftants,  fome  were  young  men  of  pars, 
others  mere  drudges.  Among  the  former  was  one  of  the 
name  of  Shiclls,  a  Scotchman,  the  author  of  a  poem 
in  blank  verfe,  intitled  '  Beauty,*  and  alfo  of  a  collec- 
tion  of  the    lives  of  the   poets,    in   four  volumes, 
which,    for  a  gratuity   of   ten  guineas,  Thcophilus 
Cibber  fufForcd  to  be  printed  with  his  name,  a  book 
of  no  authority  other  than  what  it  derives  from  Win- 
ftanley,  I^ngbaicf,  and  Jacob,  and  in  other  rcfpefts 
of  little  worth ;  but  concerning  which  it  is  nt  L^r 
the  following  faft  flioukl  be  made  known  :  Cibber  a: 
die  rime  of  making  this  bargain,  was  under  confine- 
ment for  debt  in  the  king's-btnch  prilbn,  and  with  a 
tkw  to  deceive  the  public  into  a  belief  that  the  boo'iw 
^ras  of  his  father's  writing,  it  was  concerted   betwren 
^  negotiators  of  it  and  himfi  If  to  fupprtls  his  ciirif- 
Qia  nanne,  and  that  it  (hould  be  printed  as  a  work  of 
^.Cibber. 

fhc  intenfe  application  with  which  he  was  obliged 

-gifuc  his  work,  deprived  Johnfon  of  many  of  the 

^^  he  moft  delighted  in,  as  namely,    reading 

jj  Jefiiltory  mannerp  and  rhr  converfation  of  ha 

li  atfo  increared  hu  conllirutionaJ  niclan- 

^ymci  egited  Ln  him  a  loathing  of  that 

cm\;»lo>"men! 
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nploymcnt  to  which  he  could  not  but  look  upon 
imfelf  as  doomed  by  his  ncceffitics.  The  fum  for 
hich  he  had  ftipulated  with  the  bookfellers,  was 
f  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  to  be  paid  as  the 
wk  went  on,  and  was  indeed  his  only  fupport,  Be- 
ig'thus  compelled  to  fpend  every  day  like  the  paft,  he 
loked  on  himfelf  as  in  a  ftate  of  mental  bondage,  and ' 
^fledling  that  while  he  was  thus  employed,  his  befl: 
kculties  lay  dormant,  was  unwillingly  willing  to 
t>rk. 

And  here  we  cannot  but  refledt  on  that  inertnefi 
nd  laxity  of  mind  which  the  negled  of  order  and 
igularity  in  living,  and  the  obfervance  of  ftated 
ours,  in  ihort,  the  wafle  of  time,  is  apt  to  lead  men 
j:  this  was  the  fourceof  Johnfon's  mifcry  through- 
ut  his  life ;  all  he  did  was  by  fits  and  ftarts,  and  he 
ad  no  genuine  impulfe  to  a6lion,  either  corporal 
r  mental.  That  the  compilation  of  fuch  a  work  as 
It  was  engaged  in,  was  neceflarily  produftive  of  that 
inguor,  which,  in  the  profecution  of  it  he  manifefted, 
(  by  no  means  clear :  all  employments,  all  occupa- 
bns  whatever,  are  intrinfically  indifferent,  and  excite 
eidier  pain  nor  pleafure,  but  as  the  mind  is  dif- 
loled  towards  them.  Fame,  mere  pofthumous  fame 
tas  engaged  men  to  fimilar  undertakings,  and  they 
lavc  purfued  them  with  zeal  and  even  delight.  Canne, 
be  editor  of  a  bible  printed  in  1664,  fpent  many  years 
II  coUefting  parallel  paffages  in  the  Old  and  New 
Teftament,  to  fuch  a  number  as  to  croud  the  margin  of 
be  book,  and  in  the  preface  thereto  he  declares,  that 
f  iras  tlife  moft  delightful  employment  of  his  life ; 
nd  what  but  a  real  pleafure  in  that  kind  of  labour, 

and 
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and  the  confideration  of  its  benefit  to  mankiodf 
could  be  the  inducement  with  fuch  a  man  as  Hoff* 
man  to  compile  a  lexicon  more  than  twice  as  vohaii* 
nous  as  that  of  Johnfon  i 

Andj  to  fpeak  more  at  large,  viz.  of  men  who 
have  benefited  the  world  by  their  literary  laboivsi 
avowing  as  their  motive  the  defire  of  gauH 
we  find  not  all  infected  with  that  diieafe»  which 
as  it  affcAed  Johnfon,  may  almofl  be  faid  co  hcve 
converted  all  his  mental  nutriment  to  poifon  :  oo  the 
contrary,  there  have  been  many  who  mixed  with  the 
world,  and  by  a  good  ufe  of  their  time,  were  capabk 
of  great  application  and  enjoying  the  benefits  of  £>• 
ciety;  and  of  thcfe  I  (hall  mention  three  pcHbos, 
his  contemporaries,  men  of  very  different  charadcn 
from  each  other ;  all  authors  by  profeffion,  and  of 
great  eminence  in  literature. 

The  firft  was  the  reverend  Dr.  Thomas  Birch,  a 
divine  of  the  church  of  England,  but  originilly  a 
quaker.  In  his  youth  he  was  pafTionately  fond  of 
reading,  and  being  indulged  in  it  by  his  father,  be- 
came fucceffivcly  ufher  to  two  fchools  in  which  the 
fons  of  quakcrs  were  educated.  He  married  at  the 
age  of  twenty-three  i  but  in  Icfs  than  a  year  became 
a  widower.  Having  had  the  happinels  of  a  lecom- 
mendation  to  Sir  Philip  Yorkc,  then  attomey-grnera)« 
and  being  honoured  with  his  favour  and  patronage, 
he,  in  1730,  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  was  pre- 
ftnted  to  a  redtory  and  alfo  to  a  vicarage  in  Glouccf- 
terfliire.  Soon  after  this,  in  conjuniftion  with  the 
reverend  Mr.  Bernard,  the  well  known  Mr.  Joh« 
Lockmio^  and  Mr.  George  Sale  the  tranflator  of  the 

^Kuran, 
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ran,  he  compiled  a  general  biographical  diftionaiy 
:cn  volumes  in  foUo,  including  therein  a  a-anflatian 
tlwt  of  Bayle^  and  coUcfted  and  publiftied  Thur- 
*s  ftatc  papers^  in  fercn  folio  voIumeSj  and  was 
editor  of  lord  Bacon 'sj  Mr.  Boyle's^  and  arch- 
bop  Tillotfon's  works,  as  alfo  of  the  profe  writings 
Milton,  and  the  nnilceUancous  pieces  of  Sir  Walcer 
letgh>  and  the  works  of  Mrs,  Elizabeth  Cock- 
m.  He  was  firft  a  fellow  of  and  afterwards  fecre- 
f  to  the  royal  fbciety,  and  wrote  a  hiftorjr  thereof. 
17 jj,  the  Marilchal  college  at  Aberdeen  confer- 
I  011  him  the  degree  of  doftor  in  divinity,  and, 
}  year  aftett  he  received  the  fame  honour  from 
:hbi(hop  Herring.  The  above  is  but  a  partial 
jnieration  of  his  publications,  for  he  wrote  the 
es  ctf  Henry  prince  of  Wales,  of  Bacon,  Boyle^ 
iltoo,  and  Tillotibn^  and  other  perfons,  and  many 
&%  not  here  noticed.  In  the  midft  of  all  this  em- 
lymcnt,  Dr,  Birch  was  to  be  fccn,  at  home,  at  the 
lyal  and  Andquarian  fodeties»  at  Sion  coUege,  at  the 
idemy  of  ancient  mufic,  which  had  long  fubfifted  at 
r  Crown  and  Anchor  in  the  Strand,  at  Tom's 
ffee-houfc  in  Devcrcux  courts  in  Ihort,  in  all 
ices  where  a  clergyman  might  with  propriety  ap* 
w.  Nor  was  this  all  j  he  found  time  for  the  exer- 
e  of  walking,  before  many  people  were  ftirring.  I 
re  been  with  him  at  nine  in  a  winter's  morning,  and 
ve  found  him  juft  returned  from  an  excurfion  of  fomc 
la*.  He  held  a  con verfation  on  Sunday  even- 
ings 

•  I  W&id  Him  once  rclfttr ,  that  he  Had  the  cuiiofjty  to  Bieafnre 
dicait  of  Lotidon  by  a  penunbolatioo  thereof :  the  a^coum  he 
f%  iru  to  thii  «f  c^  :    Ht  kx  out  from  hti  hodc  '^  the  Str£tid 

towuiv 
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iflgs  with  his  friends^  who  were  men  of  the  firfteou- 
nence  for  learning  and  intelligence,  at  his  hoofe  in 
Norfolk  ftreet  in  the  Strand  fj  in  which  all^ 


towards  Cheliea»  tod  having  reached  the  bridge  beyond  the  ^ 
works,  he  direded  his  coorfe  to  Marybone,  from  whcnee 
an  eaftem  direAion,  he  (kirted  the  town,  and  crofled  die  II 
road  at  the  Angel.  There  was  at  that  thne  no  dtjr-road,  htf 
paffing  through  Hoxton,  he  got  to  Shore«Utch,  thence  to 
green,  and  from  thence  to  Stepney,  where  he  recruited  ] 
with  a  glafs  of  brandy.  From  Stepney  he  pafled  on  to 
and  took  into  his  rout  the  adjacent  hamlet  of  Poplar,  wlien  he  be- 
came fenfible  that  to  complete  his  defign  he  muft  take  in  gill 
wark :  this  put  him  to  a  ftand ;  but  he  foon  determined  oa  kk 
courfe,  for  taking  a  boat  he  landed  at  the  red  hoofe  atDcfcM, 
and  made  his  way  to  Say*s  court,  where  the  great  wet-dock  it,  mi 
keeping  the  houfes  along  Rotherhithe  to  the  right,  he  got  to  Bcr- 
mondiey,  thence  by  the  fouth  end  of  Kent-ftreet  to 
and  orer  St.  George's  fields  to  Lambeth,  and  croffing  over  to  I 
bank  continued  his  way  to  Charing  crols,  and  along  the  Smod  m 
Norfolk  (h-eet,  from  whence  he  had  fet  out.  The  whole  of  thii 
excurfion  took  him  up  from  nine  in  the  morning  to  three  in  the 
afternoon,  and,  according  to  his  rateof  walldng,  he  ( 
circuit  of  London  at  above  twenty  miles.  With  the 
ereded  fmce,  it  may  be  foppofed  to  have  increafed  Bre 
if  to,  the  prefent  circumference  of  this  great  metropolis  it 
half  that  of  ancient  Rome. 

t  Formerly  the  habitation  of  the  hmous  William  Pcnn  the 
quaker,  of  whom  it  b  well  known  that  his  circumftancet  fli  a 
certain  period  of  his  life  were  (o  involved,  that  it  was  not  bk  kn 
him  to  go  abroad.  He  chofe  this  houfe,  it  being  at  the 
weft  comer  of  the  ftreet »  as  one  from  whence  he 
upon  occafion,  flip  out  by  water.  In  the  entrance  to  it  he  had 
a  peeping-hole,  through  which  he  could  fee  any  penbns  tkac  case 
to  him.  One  of  thefe  who  had  fent  in  his  name,  having  been 
made  to  wait  more  than  a  rcafonable  time,  knocked  for  the  kmm, 
whom  he  afl^ed,  *  Will  not  thy  mafter  fee  me  ?'  '  Friend,'  aa« 
fveicd the fenrant,  'he  has  ieen  thee,  but  he  does  not  like  tkit.* 
The  b&  wu,  that  Fenn  had  from  his  ftation  taken  a  view  ofhiSf 
and  ibond  him  to  be  a  creditor . 

hrly 
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larfy  the  library,  was  neat  and  elegant,  without  litter 
or  diibrder. 

The  mental  endowments  of  Dr.  Birch  were  Angu- 
lar;  he  had  a  great  eagernefs  after  knowledge,  and  a 
memory  very  retentive  of  fafts ;  but  his  learning, 
properly  fo  called,  bore  no  proportion  to  his  reading ; 
for  he  was  in  truth  neither  a  mathematician,  a  natural 
philolbpher,  a  claflical  fcholar,  nor  a  divine ;  but,  in 
a  finall  degree,  all,  and  though  lively  in  converfation, 
he  was  but  a  dull  writer.  Johnfon  was  ufed  to  fpeak  of 
him  in  this  manner:  *  Tom  is  a  lively  rogue j  he  re- 

*  members  a  great  deal,  and  can  tell  many  pleafant 

*  fimies  i   but  a  pen  is  to  Tom  a  torpedo,  the  touch 

*  of  it  benumbs  his  hand  aiid  his  brain  :    Tom  can 

*  talk;  but  he  is  no  writer.' And  indeed  who- 
ever perufes  his  writings  will  be  much  of  the  fame 
opinion :  his  life  of  Tillotfon  is  a  mere  detail  of  un- 
oonneAed  fafts,  without  the  intermixture  of  fentiment 
or  diiquifition  ;  and  of  the  ftyle,  let  this  citation  ferve 
as  a  fpecimen.  Speaking  of  Wilkins,  he  makes  a 
tranfition  to  Tillotfon,  whom  he  charafterizes  in  thefe 
words,  and  meaner  he  could  not  have  found :  *  He 

^  went  into  all  the  very  bed  things  that  were  in  that   . 
^  great  man;  but  fo  as  he  improved  every  one  of 
«  them.* 

In  the  midft  of  all  his  labours  and  purfuits.  Dr. 
Birch  preferved  an  even  temper  of  m1nd,  and  a  great 
chearfulnefs  of  fpirits.  Ever  defirous  to  learn,  and 
willing  to  communicate,  he  wns  uniformly  affable, 
courteous,  and  difpofed  to  converfation.  His  life 
was  fpent  without  reproach,  but  terminated  by  an 
unhappy  accident,  a  fall  from  his  horfe  on  t^e  T  lamp- 
ftead  road,  on  the  9th  day  of  January,  1766.     His 

Vol  .  I .  P  ptdcrmtxa^ 
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preferments  in  the  churchy  though  fucceflively 
rous^  were  fmall  and  never  reached  to  dignidcft:  the 
laft  of  theni  were  the  reftories  of  St.  Margaitt  Paoensy 
London,  and  of  Depden  in  Eflex. 

Dr.  John  Campbell  was  an  eminent  writer^  and  a 
labourer  in  a  voluminous  work  undertaken  at  the 
expence  and  rifque  of  the  Ixx^eUers,  the  Univcriid 
Hiftory.  Befides  many  other  books»  be  wroie  die 
lives  of  the  Englifh  admirals  in  four  oAavavolumes. 
He  had  a  confiderable  hand  in  the  Biogn4>hia.  &]iai^ 
nica^  and  was  the  author  of  a  valuable  work  in  tivo 
quarto  volumes  intided^  ^  A  poliucal  funFejf  of 
*  Britain ;'  being  a  feries  of  reflections  on  the  fituadoo, 
lands,  inhabitants,  revenues^  colonies,  and  commerce 
of  this  ifland ;  intended  to  (hew  that  they  have  vx 
as  yet  approached  to  near  the  fummit  of  improvementt 
but  that  it  will  afford  employnnent  for  many  ages, 
before  diey  pulh  to  their  utmoft  extent  the  natural 
advantages  of  Great  Britain.  The  reputation  of  this 
work  extended  to  the  moft  remote  parts  of  Europe^ 
and  induced  the  emprefs  of  Ruflia  in  the  year  I774» 
to  honour  the  author  with  a  prefent  of  her  ptAiire» 
By  the  exercife  of  his  pen  alone,  and  a  good  ule  of  his 
time,  he  was  for  many  years  enabled  to  fupport  him- 
lirlf,  and  enjoy  the  comforts  of  domeftic  life  in  die 
fociety  of  an  excellent  wife  and  a  numerous  oflfspriog. 
In  1765,  he  was  appointed  his  nruyefty*s  agent  for  the 
province  of  Georgia  in  North  America,  and  was  there* 
by  raifcil  to  a  ftatc  of  comparative  affluence.  Hia  rc- 
fidence  for  fome  years  before  his  death,  was  the  Urge 
new-built  houfc  fituate  at  the  north-weft  comer  of 
Qiieen  fquare,  Bloomflniry>  whither,  particularly  on 

Sunday  evening,  great  uuirbers  of  perfons  of  the 

firft 
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lllft.Aiuneitce  for  fcicncc  and  literature  were  accuf- 
tonied  to  rcfort  for  die  irnjoyment  of  converfation; 
He  died  in  i775i  having  nearly  completed  the  fixty- 
eighth  year  of  his  agc^  leaving  behind  him  the  charac-* 
fetrdf  a  learned^  an  ingenious,  and  a  pious  man. 

Dr.  John  Hill  was  originally  an  apothecary  and  a 
ftudent  in  botany,  in  which  he  was  encouraged  by  the 
iate  duke  of  Richmond,  and  lord  Petre  i  but  finding 
tiiat  an  tinprofitable  purfuit,  he  made  two  or  three 
attempts  as  a  writer  for  the  ftage :  a  failure  in  theni 
drove  him  back  to  his  former  ftlidy^  in  the  courfe 
^Astrtof  he  got  introduced  to  Mr.  Martin  Folkes  anc! 
Mr.  Henry  Baker,  leading  members  of  the   royal 
fociety,  who  finding  him  a  young  man  of  parts  and 
well  Ikilled  in    natural  hiftory,  recommended  him 
among  their  friends*     His   firft   publication  was  a 
tranflation  from  the  Greek  o{  a  fmall  trad,  Theo- 
phraftui  on  gems,  which  being  pririted  by  fubfcrip- 
fioHi  produced  him  fome  money,  and  fuch  a  reputa- 
^n  as  induced  the  bookfellers  to  engage  him  in  writ- 
ing 1  general  natural  hiftory  in  two  volumes  in  folio, 
and  foon  after,  a  fupplemcnt  to  Chambers's  di£l:ionar)\ 
He  had  received  no  academical  education ;  but  his 
ambidon  prompting  him  to  be  a  graduate,  he  obtained, 
from  one  of  thofe  univerfities  which  would  fcarce  re-^- 
fufe  a  degree  to  an  apothecary's  horfe,  a  diploma  for 
that  of  dodor  of  phyfic;     After  this^  he  engaged  in  a 
Tarietf  of  works,  the  greater  part  whereof  were  mere 
compilations,  which  he  Tent  forth  with  incredible  ex- 
pedition ;  and  though  his  character  was  never  in  fuch 
eftimation  with  the  bookfelfers  as  to  entitle  him  to  an 
extraordinary  price  for   his  writings,  he  has  been 
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known  by  fuch  works  as  thofe  abovc-mendonal,  bf 
novels,  pamphlets,  and  a  periodical  paper  called  ^Tbi 
*  Infpeftor,*  the  labour  of  his  own  head  and  hand,  to 
have  earned,  in  one  year,  the  fum  of  1 500I.  He  wa$ 
vain,  conceited,  and  in  his  writings  difpofed  to  latiric 
and  licentious  fcurrility,  which  he  indulged  with- 
out any  regard  to  truth,  and  thereby  became  engaged 
in  frequent  difputes  and  quarrels  that  always  termi- 
nated in  hi»own  difgrace.  Forfonie  abufe  in  hislnipec- 
tor,  of  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Brown,  he  had  hit 
head  broke  in  the  circus  of  Ranelagh  gardens.  He 
infultcd  Woodward  the  player  in  the  face  of  an  au- 
dience, and  engaged  with  him  in  a  pamphlet-war,  in 
which  he  was  foiled  *.  He  attacked  the  royal  (bciety 
in  a  review  of  their  tranfadlions,  and  abufed  his  old 
friends  Mr.  Folkes  and  Mr.  Baker  for  oppoflng,  on 
account  of  his  infamous  charaftcr,  his  admiflion  among 
them  as  a  member.  In  the  midft  of  all  this  employ- 
ment, he  found  time  and  means  to  drive  about  the 
town  in  his  chariot,  and  to  appear  abroad  and  at  all 
public  places,  at  Batfon's  coffee-houfc,  at  mafquc- 
radcs,  and  at  the  opera  and  playhoufcs,  fplcndidl? 
drcdcd,  and  as  often  as  he  could,  in  the  front  row  of 

•  It  was  faid  of  Hill,  that  when  he  met,  in  any  botanic  garden» 
with  a  curious  plant  that  was  portable,  he  would  convey  it  awar, 
and  that  he  wis  once  detected  in  an  attempt  of  that  kind. 
Woodward,  in  a  pamphlet  written  againtl  him,  alluded  to  thii 
fa^  by  prcfixi'ig  to  it,  as  a  motto,  this  appofite  citation  froA 
Shakeipcare*s  Romeo  ;ind  Jul'ut: 

«  I  do  remember  an  apothecary 
<  ^^    ^^    «^    .^    ,..    ^^ 

^  CulUog  of  fimples.* 
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die  boxes.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life,  his  reputa- 
tion as  an  author  was  fo  funk  by  theilovenlinefs  of  his 
compilations,  and  his  difregard  to  truth  in  what  he 
rdaoxi,  that  he  was  forced  to  betake  himfelf  to  the 
vending  a  few  fimple  medicines,  namely,  eflence  of 
«eatcr-dock,  tinfture  of  Valerian,  balfam  of  honey, 
and  elixir  of  Bardana,  and  by  pamphlets  afcribing 
t5  them  greater  virtues  than  they  had,  impofcd  on 
Ae  credulity  of  the  public,  and  thereby  got,  though 
not  an  honeft,  a  competent  livelihood. 

Two  years  before  his  death,  he  had,  as  he  gave  out, 
received  from  the  king  of  Sweden,  the  inveftiturc  of 
knight  of  one  of  the  orders  of  that  kingdom,  in  return 
for  a  prcfent  to  that  monarch  of  his  *  Vegetable  fyftem* 
in  twenty-fix  folio  volumes.  With  all  his  folly  and 
malignity,  he  entertained  a  fenfe  of  religion,  and 
wrote  a  vindication  of  God  and  nature  againft  the 
(hallow  philofophy  of  lord  Bolingbroke. 

Befides  thefe,  there  was  another  clafs  of  authors 
ifho  lived  by  writing,  that  require  to.be  noticed: 
die  former  were,  in  faft,  penfioners  of  the  book* 
(cOers  :  thefe  vended  their  compofirions  when 
Kwnpleted,  to  thofe  of  that  trade  who  would  give 
aaoft  for  them.  They  were  moftly  books  of  mere 
entertainment  that  were  the  fubjefts  of  this  kind 
of  commerce,  and  were  and  ftill  are  diftinguiftied 
by  the  corrupt  appellation  of  novels  and  roman-^ 
CCS.  Though  iiftitious,  and  the  work  of  mere  in- 
vention, they  pretended  to  probability,  tq  be  found  - 
ed  in  nature,  and  to  delineate  focial  manners.  The 
fiift  publication  of  the  kind  was  the  *PameU'  of  Mr, 
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Richardfon*,  which  being  read  with  g^at  eagemcft 
by  the  young  people  of  the  time^  and  reconruneiided 
from  the  pulpit,  begat  fuch  a  craving  for  men  of 
the  fame  fluff,  as  tempted  Ibme  men  whofe  neccffi* 
ties  and  abilities  were  nearly  commenfurate,  to  try 
their  fuccefs  in  this  new  kind  of  writing* 

At  the  head  of  thefe  we  muft,  for  many  realqas, 
place  Henry  Fielding,  one  of  the  moft  motley  of  fi- 
tcrary  charadlers.  This  man  was,  hi  his  early  life,  t 
writer  of  comedies  and  farces,  very  few  of  which  mn 
now  remembered;  after  that,  a  praftifing  baniftc? 
with  fcarce  any  bufinefs;  then  an  and-mimftcrial 
writer,  and  quickly  after,  a  Cfeature  of  the  duke  of 
Newcaflle,  who  gave  him  a  nominal  qualificadon  of 
lool.  a  year,  and  fet  him  up  as  a  trading-juftice,  iq 
which  difrcputable  flation  he  died.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  a  romance,  intitled  '  The  hiflory  of  Jofcpi^ 
Andrews,'  and  of  another,  '  The  Foundlings  or  die 
^  hiftory  of  Tom  Jones,*  a  book  feemingly  intended 
to  fap  the  foundation  of  that  morality  which  it  is  the 
duty  of  parents  and  all  public  infhudors  to  incul- 
cate in  the  minds  of  young  people,  by  teaching  thK 
virtue  upon  princijJc  is  impofture,  that  generous  qua- 
lities alone  conftitute  true  worth,  and  that  a  young 

*  Pamch  Is  the  name  of  a  bdy»  one  of  the  principal  cKairaAm  ift 
Sir  Philip  Sidney's*  Arcadia/  and  u  thus  accented  Pamela.  Sa 
Mr.  Pope, 

^       *  The  Gods,  to  curfc  Pamela  with  her  prayVs 
*  Gave  the  gilt  coach  and  dacpled  Flanders  marei.* 

d      Ifcn.  whether  through  ignorance  cr  def;gn,  and  alio  al{ 
^      le  puDils,  conftantiv  pronounced  it  PjLAtU. 

man 
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the  former  Englifti  verfions,  none  of  whioh  do,  as  it  b 
faid,  convey  the  humour  of  the  original.  It  migfic 
fcem  that  Jarvis's  tranflation  was  one  impediment  co 
fuch  an  undertaking ;  but  that,  though  it  gives  the 
fenfe  of  the  author,  was  performed  by  perfbns  whoie 
(kill  in  the  language  was  not  great.  The  faft  is^ 
that  Jarvis  laboured  at  it  many  years,  but  could  make 
but  little  progrefs,  for  being  a  painter  by  profeflion, 
he  had  not  been  accuftomed  to  write,  and  had  no  ftyle. 
Mr.  Tonfon  the  bookfciler  feeing  this,  fuggefted  die 
thought  of  employing  Mr.  Broughton,  the  reader 
at  the  Temple  church,  the  author  and  editor  of  fundry 
publications,  who,  as  I  have  been  informed  by  a  friend 
of  Tonfon,  fat  himfclf  down  to  ftudy  the  SpaniQl 
language,  and,  in  a  few  months,  acquired,  as  was  pre- 
tended, fufficient  knowledge  thereof,  to  give  to  die 
world  a  tranflation  of  Don  Quixote  in  the  true  fpirit 
of  the  original,  and  to  which  is  pretixed  the  name  of 
Jarvi5. 

I  might  here  fpeak  of  Richardfon  as  a  writer  of 
ficlitious  hiftory,  but  that  he  wrote  for  amufemem, 
and  that  the  profits  of  his  writings,  though  ver\'  great, 
were  accidental.  He  was  a  man  of  no  learning  nor 
readings,  but  had  a  vivid  imagination,  which  he  let 
loofc  in  rcfledions  on  human  life  and  m.mners,  till  it 
became  lb  dirtcnded  with  fentimcnt^,  that  for  his  own 
eafe,  he  was  neccflltatcd  to  vent  them  on  p.iper.  In 
the  original  plan  of  liis  *  Clarifla,'  it  was  lils  defign, 
as  his  booklcllcr  once  told  me,  to  continue  it  to  the 
extent  of  twenty-four    volumes,   but   he  u-as,  with 

I       difficulty,  prevailed  on  to  comprife  it  in  fix* 

1      d        Tr  of  Richardfon  as  a  writer  is  to  this  day 

,  ochcrwife  than  by  the  aviditv  with  which 

his 
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s  publications  are  by  fomc  readers  perufcd,  and  the 
Ic  of  numerous  editions.  He  has  been  celebrated 
a  writer  fimilar  in  genius  to  Shakefpeare,  as  bemg 
qiiainted  with  the  inmoft  recefles  of  the  human 
art,  and  having  an  abfolute  command  of  the  paffions, 
as  to  be  able  to  afFeft  his  readers  as  himfelf  is  affefted, 
d  to  intereft  them  in  the  fuccefles  and  dilappoint- 
cuts,  the  joys  and  forrows  of  his  chara6ters.  Others 
tre  are  who  think  that  neither  his  'Pamela,'  his  'Cla- 
G^*  nor  his '  Sir  Charles  Grandifon'  are- to  be  num- 
rcd  among  the  books  of  rational  and  inftrudtive 
tufanent,  that  they  are  not  to  be  compared  to  the 
vcls  erf  Cervantes,  or  the  more  fimple  and  chafbg, 
rradons  of  Le  Sage,  that  they  are  not  juft  reprc- 
itations  of  human  manners,  that  in  them  the  turpi- 
Ic  of  vice  is  not  ftrongly  enough  marked,  and  that 
t  allurements  to  it  are  reprefented  in  the  gayeft 
lours;  that  the  texture  of  all  his  writings  is  flimfy 
i  thin,  and  his  ftyle  mean  and  feeble ;  that  they 
irc  a  general  tendency  to  inflame  the  paflions  of 
ung  people,  and  to  teach  them  that  which  they  need 
t  to  be  taught;  and  that  though  they  pretend  to  a 
»ral,  it  often  turns  out  a  bad  one.  The  cant  terms 
him  and  his  admirers  are  fentimcnt  and  fenti- 
ntality. 

Johnfon  was  inclined,  as  being  perfonallyacquaint- 
with  Richardfon,  to  favour  the  former  opinion  of 
writings,  but  he  feemed  not  firm  in  it,  and  could 
any  time  be  talked  into  a  difapprobation  of  all 
itious  relations,  of  which  he  would  frequently  fay 
y  took  no  hold  of  the  mind. 
[  am  tired  of  adducing  inftances  of  men  who 
ed  by  the  profcfEon  of  writing  and  thought   it 
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m  eligible  one,  and  ihould  now  proceed  to  relate  the 
fiibicquent  events  of  Dr.  Johnfon's  life,  and  mark  the 
ftate  of  his  mind  at  different  periods,  but  that  I  End 
myfdf  detained  by  a  charaAer,  which,  as  k  wtte^ 
obtrudes  itftrlf  to  view,  and  is  of  importance  cnoii^ 
tockim  notice. 

Laurence  Sterne,  a  clei^yman  and  a  dignitary  of 
the  cathedral  church  of  York,  was  remarkable  6r  a 
wild  and  eccentric  genius,  refembling  in  many  re* 
ipefh  that  of  Rabelais.  The  work  that  made  hkn 
firft  known  as  a  writer,  was,  '  The  life  and  opmioot 
*  of  Triftram  Shandy,'  a  whimfical  rhapfody,  but 
J^unding  in  wit  and  humour  of  the  licentious  kincL 
He  too  was  a  fentimentalift,  and  wrote  fentimcotal 
journies  and  fentimental  letters  in  abundance,  by 
which  both  he  and  the  bookfellers  got  confkkrably* 
Of  the  writers  of  this  clafs  or  fed  it  may  be  obfervcd, 
that  being  in  general  men  of  loofe  principles,  lad 
ceconomifts,  living  without  fbrefight,  it  is  their  en- 
deavour to  commute  for  their  failings  by  profeflkMit 
of  greater  love  to  mankind,  more  tender  afiedions 
and  finer  feelings  than  they  will  allow  men  of  more 
fegular  lives,  whom  they  deem  formalifts,  to  poflds. 
Their  generous  notions  fuperfede  all  obligation ; 
they  are  a  law  to  thcmfelvcs,  and  having  good 
heans  and  abounding  in  the  milk  of  human  kind- 
ncfi,  are  above  thofc  confiderations  that  bind  men 
that  rule  of  conduc'l  which  is  founded  in  a 
life  of  duty.  Of  this  new  fchool  of  morality» 
]  ding,  Rouflfeau,  and  Steme  are  the  principal 
lu-rs,  and  great  is  die  nufcluef  ihey  have  dooQ 
dr  docunKnts« 
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To  tbetc  I  might  add  the  names  of  fundiy  perfbn3 
of  tht  fiuxie  occupation^  the  audiors  of  the  Univer* 
fid  hifloiy  in  forty  folio  volumes,  but  that  only  jti 
few  of  them  are  at  this  diftance  of  time  known  s 
tbofe  are  Pfalmanaazar^  George  Sale^  the  above 
Dr.  Campbell^  and  Mr.  George  Shelvocke^  whoj  of 
a  bojr  bred  to  the  lea^  became  a  man  of  learning,  a 
travcHing  tutor,  and  at  length  attained  to  the  luqp- 
thrc  employment  of  Iccrctary  of  the  poft-office.  Of 
thefe  men  it  may  be  faid  that  they  were  miners  in 
littrature,  they  worked,  though  not  in  daiknefs,  under 
gfound ;  their  motive  was  gain  -,  their  labour  filent  and 
inoeflaot. 

From  the  above  enumeration  of  charafters  and 
particulars  it  maybe  inferred,  that  Johnlbn's  indo- 
lence and  mdancholy  were  difeafes  of  his  mind,  and 
HOC  the  neceflary  confequence  of  the  profeffion  he  had 
taken  upj  that  he  faw  human  life  through  a  falfe 
iiiedium»  and  that  he  voluntarily  renounced  many 
oomfbrts,  gratifications,  and  even  pleafures,  obvioufly 
in  his  power.  One  eflfort  however  he  made  to  foothe 
his  aund  and  palliate  the  fatigue  of  his  labours,  which 
Ihcrcrelate« 

The  great  delight  of  his  life  was  converfation  and 
mental  intercourfe.  That  he  might  be  able  to  in- 
dulge himlelf  in  this,  he  had,  in  the  winter  of  17491 
fomicd  a  club  that  met  weekly  at  the  King's  head,  a 
fimious  beef»fteak  houfe,  in  Ivy  lane  near  St.  Paul's, 
every  Tuefday  evening.  Thither  he  conftantly  re- 
fiirtal,  and,  with  a  difpofition  to  pleafe  and  be  pleafed^ 
would  pais  thofe  hours  in^  free  and  unreftrained  in- 
tmJiaoge  of  fentiments^  which  otherwife  had  been 

ipcnt 
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Ipcnt  at  home  in  painful  refleftion-  The  pcrlons 
who  compofcd  this  little  focicty  were  nine  in  nuro- 
*  ber:  I  will  mention  their  names,  and,  as  well  as  I  am 
able,  give  a  flight  flcetch  of  the  fevcral  chandlers  of 
fuch  of  them  as  cannot  now  be  affefted  by  either  praiic 
or  blame :  they  were,  the  reverend  Dr.  Salter^  father  of 
the  late  matter  of  the  Charterhoufc, —  Dr.  Hawkcf* 
worth, —  Mr.  Ryland  a  merchant,  a  relation  of  his,*— 
Mr.  John  Payne  then  a  bookfeller,  but  now  or  very 
latelychief  accountant  of  the  bank, — Mr.  Samuel  Dyer 
a  learned  young  man  intended  for  the  diflenting  mi- 
niftry,— Dr.  William  M'Ghie  a  Scots  phyfician,— ^Dr. 
Edmund  Barker,  a  young  phyfician, — Dr.  Richard 
Bathurft  alfo  a  young  phyfician,  and  myfclf. 

Dr.  Samuel  Suiter  was  a  Cambridge  divine,  whoni 
fomc  difagreeiTiCnt  between  him  and  his  children  had 
driven  from  his  abode  at  Norwich,  at  the  age  of 
fcvcnty,  to  fettle  in  Ia)nJon.  Being  thus  far  ad- 
vancal  in  years,  lie  coukl  carry  his  recoUeAion  back 
to  the  time  when  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  was  yet  a  man- 
bcr  of  that  univerfiry,  and  would  frequently  entertain 
us  with  particulars  rcfpcfting  him.  He  was  a  digni- 
tary of  tlic  church,  I  tliink  arclideacon  of  Norfolk, 
a  man  of  general  reading,  but  no  deep  fcholir :  he 
was  well-bred,  courteous,  and  aflable,  and  enlivened 
converfation  by  the  relation  of  a  variety  of  ctirioui 
fa<fls,  of  which  his  memory  w.is  the  only  regiften 

Dr.  Hawkefworih  is  a  charafter  well  known  in  the 
literary  world  :  I  fliall  not  r.ttempt  a  delineation  of  it, 
§s  I  find  in  the  biographic  dictionary  an  article  for  him 
in  the  words  following  : 

<  John  Hawkcfvvorth,  an  Englilh  writer  of  a  \xrf 
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oft  and  pieafing  caft,  was  born  about  the  year 
1719,  though  his  epitaph,  as  we  find  it  in  the 
Sendeman's  Magazine,"  for  Auguft  178 1,  makes 
lim  to  have  been  bom  in  17 15.  He  was  brought 
ip  to  a  mechanical  profeffion,  that  of  a  watch- 
oaker,  as  is  fuppofed* .  He  was  of  the  fedt  of  prd- 
ijrterians,  and  a  member  of  the  celebrated  Tom 
Sradbury's  meeting,  from  which  he  was  expelled 
or  fomc  irregularities.  He  afterwards  devoted 
limfelf  to  literature,  and  became  an  author  of  con- 
idcrable  eminence.  In  the  early  part  of  his  life, 
lis  drcumftances  were  rather  confined.  He  refided 
ixnc  time  at  Bromley  in  Kent,  where  his  wife  kept 
►  boarding-fchool.  He  afterwards  became  known 
o  a  lad}'',  who  had  great  property  and  intereft  in  the 
Laft-India  company ;  and,  through  her  means, 
ras  chofen  a  direftor  of  that  body-  As  an  author, 
is  *  Adventurer*  is  his  capital  work ;  the  merits  of 
rfiich,  if  we  miftake  not,  procured  him  the  degree 
•fL-L-D.  from  Herring,  archbilhop  of  Canter- 
wry.  When  the  defign  of  compiling  a  narrative 
if  the  difcoveries  in  the  South  feas  was  on  foot,  he 
ras  recommended  as  a  proper  perfon  to  be  em- 
iloyed  on  the  occafion ;  but,  in  truth,  he  was  not  a 
foper  perfon,  nor  did  the  performance  anfwer  exr 
edation.  Works  of  tafte  and  elegance,  where  ima- 
;ination  and  the  paflions  were  to  be  afFefted,  were 
is  province ;  not  works  of  dry,  cold,  accurate  nar- 
Itivc.     However,  he  executed  his  talk,  and  is  faid 

This  is  a  miftake.     He  had  been  taught  no  art  but  that  of' 
ing,  and  was  a  hired  clerk  to  one  Harwood  an  attorney  in  Gro- 
*  alley^  in  the  Poultry, 

'  to 
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*  to  have  received  for  it  the  enormous  fum  of  6000I. 

*  He  died  in  1773,  fome  fay  of  high  living,  cxfaers, 
'  of  chagrin  from  the  ill  reception  of  his  *  Nammc'/ 
'  for  he  was  a  nun  of  the  keeneft  fenfibilityj  and  ob- 
'  noxious  to  all  the  evils  of  fuch  irritable  natures.' 

Mr.  Samuel  Dyer  was  the  fbn  of  a  jeweller  of  em- 
nence  in  the  city,  who,  by  his  ingenuity  and  induftrr 
had  acquired  a  competent  fortune.  He,  as  alio  his 
wife,  were  diflenters,  perfons  very  religioufly  difpof* 
cd,  members  of  Chandler's  congregation  in  the  Old 
Jfewry,  and  this  their  youngefl:  fon  was  educated  bypro- 
feflbr  Ward,  at  the  time  when  he  kept  a  private  fchool 
in  one  of  the  alleys  near  Moorfields }  and  from  thencr, 
being  intended  by  his  father  for  the  diflenting  minif- 
try,  was  removed  to  Dr.  Doddcridge's  academy  at 
Northampton.  After  hnving  finifhed  his  ftudies  in 
this  fcminary,  he  was  removed  toGlafj^ow,  where, un- 
der Dr.  Ilutchcfon,  he  was  inftruAed  in  the  writings  of 
the  Greek  moralifts,  and  went  through  feveral  courfcs 
of  ethics  and  metaphyfics.  To  complete  this  plan 
of  a  learned  education,  the  elder  Mr.  Dyer,  by  the 
advice  of  Dr.  Chandler,  fent  his  fon  to  Leyden, 
with  a  view  to  his  improvement  in  the  Hebrew 
literature  un'ler  Schukens,  a  celebrated  profcflbr  in 
tlut  univerfity.  After  two  year:**  (lay  abroad,  Mr. 
Dyer  retumeil,  eminently  qualified  for  the  twadk 
of  that  profefTion  to  which  his  (hidies  had  been 
directed,  and  great  were  the  hopes  of  his  friends 
that  be  would  become  one  of  its  ornaments.  To 
fpeak  of  iiis  attainments  in  knowledge,  he  vras  an 
excellent  claflical  fcholar,  a  great  mathematician  and 
natural  philofopher,  wcHverfcd  in  the  Hebrew,  and 

mailer 
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tracts  of  his  writings  (hould  be  tranflated  into  Ladilf 
and  printed  the  fecond  year  after  his  deaths  and  five 
hundred  of  each  given  away,  and  this  bequeft  to  be  it* 
peated  when  that  number  was  difpofed  of. 

This  part  of  his  will  had  remained  unexecuted  from 
about  the  year  17 1 5>  and  Dr.  Chandler  being  a  tniAoe 
for  the  performance  of  it,  and  empowered  to  oSkr  an 
equivalent  to  any  one  that  he  fhould  think  equal  id 
the  undertaking,  propofed  it  to  Mr.  Dyer,  and  he 
accepted  it ;  but  fmall  was  his  progrefs  in  it  befbie  it 
began  to  grow  irkfbme,  and  the  completing  of  die 
tranflation  was  referred  to  fcnne  one  lefs  averic  to  la« 
bour  than  himfelf.      . 

Having  thus  got  nd  of  an  employment  to  which  no 
perfuafions  of  his  friends  nor  profpefts  of  future  ad« 
vantage  could  reconcile  him,  he  became,  as  it  wcrCt 
emancipated  from  the  bondage  of  puritanical  forms 
and  modes  of  living.  Mr.  Dyer  commenced  a  man  of 
the  world,  and  with  a  fober  and  temperate  deliberadoa 
refolved  on  a  participation  of  its  pleafures  and  enjoy* 
mcnts.  His  company,  though  he  was  rather  a  fiknt 
than  a  talkative  man,  was  courted  by  many,  and  he 
had  frequent  invitations  to  dinners,  to  fuppers,  and 
card-partifs.  By  thcfe  means  he  became  inienfibly 
a  votary  of  plcafurc,  and  to  juftify  this  choice,  had  rca- 
Ibned  himfelf  into  a  pcrfuafion  that,  not  only  in  the 
moral  government  of  the  world  but  in  human  man- 
ners, through  all  the  changes  and  fluduations  of 
fafliion  and  caprice,  whatever  is,  is  right.  With 
this  and  other  o}Mnlons  equally  tending  to  corrupt 
his  mind,  it  mull  be  fupix^fed  that  he  began  to 
grow  indifferent  to  the  (Iridt  practice  of  religion,  and 

the 
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the  event  Ihewed  idelf  in  a  gradual  declination  from 
th«  exercifes  of  it,  and  his  eafy  compliance  widi  in* 
▼kations  to  Sunday  evening  parties,  in  which  mere 
coDverfation  was  not  the  chief  amufement. 

In  his  difcourie  he  was  ejureedangly  clde  and  re- 
ftrvcd :  it  was  neverthelefs  to  be  remarked  of  him, 
ch«  he  looked  upon  the  reftraints  on  a  life  of  pleafure 
with  an  unap{»x)ving  eye.  He  had  an  exquifite  palate^ 
and  bad  improved  his  retifli  for  meats  and  drinks  up 
10 ^ch  a, degree  (^refinement,  that  I  once  found  him 
in  a  fit  of  melancholy  occafioned  by  a  diicovery  that 
lit  had  loft  his  tafte  for  olives ! 

He  was  a  man  of  deep  reflcdtion,  and  very  able  in  con- 
verfadon  on  moft  topics ;  and  after  he  had  determined 
on  his  courfe  of  life,  which  was,  to  be  of  no  profcffion, 
but  to  become  a  gentleman  at  large,  living  much  at 
the  houfes  of  his  friends,  he  feemed  to  adopt  the  fen- 
timents  of  a  man  of  fafhion.  In  a  vifit  that  he  made 
with  a  friend  to  France,  he  met  with  a  book  with  the  tide 
of  *  ^-iCS  M ceurs'  with  which  he  was  greatly  delight- 
ed,  and  at  length  became  fo  enamoured  of  it,  and  that 
fircc  and  liberal  fpirit  which  it  manifefts,  that,  after  a 
.confli&  with  his  natural  indolence,  in  which  he  came 
oflF  the  vidor,  he  formed  a  refolution  to  tranflate  it 
into  Englifh ;  but  after  a  fmall  progrefs  in  the  work, 
the  enemy  rallied,  and  defeated  him.  Cave  was  his 
printer,  and  had  worked  off  only  a  few  (heets  when 
Mr.  Dyer's  ftock  of  copy  was  exhaufted,  and  his 
boakiieller  found  himfclf  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of 
getting  the  tranflationfinifliedby  another  hand,  which 
he  did,  employing  for  the  purpofc  a  Mr.  CoUyer,  the 
Vol.  I.  Q^  author 
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ambor  of '  Letters  from  FrViria  to  Ourioar^*  md 

other  innocent  and  iome  ukkA  pnhiintiop»,  Tiit 
traollxDQD  WIS  coinpletrdy  but  i:poD  its  bcii^  fas 
abroad,  met  with  a  rival  one  tiiat  involved  Csvr,  wlo 
was  iiitacfted  in  tbc  fucccfs  of  tiic  book,  in  an  advcr* 
diement-^ar,  which  he  was  left  to  coodoft  asbecxMdd. 

Few  who  are  acquainted  with  this  book,  wiD  falane 
or  wonder  at  Mr.  Dyer's  partiality  ibr  it.  Icisawivk 
rei^ete  with  good  ienle,  fetdng  forth  the  ^^rwtUm^ 
and  the  reaibnableneis  of  nnoral  viitue,  in  lan- 
guage  fo  elegant  and  lively,  and  with  fuch  fod* 
ble  perfuafion,  as  cannot  but  win  on  a  mind  opca  m 
inftnidion. 

The  earl  of  Chefterfield's  voluminous  cxhoiraikas 
to  his  ion  have  been,  by  fome,  eftccmed  a  iyfteoi 
of  education^  a  fyftem  which  finks  into  ftochingwfaea 
compared,  either  in  its  foundation  or  tendency,  id 
chat  conuined  in  this  concifc  code  of  ethics.  His 
lordfhip  teaches  the  bafer  arts  as  means  to  riiai  im- 
portant end,  fuccefs  in  tJic  world  ;  this  writer,  that 
the  good  opinion  of  mankind  is  never  to  be  pur* 
chafed  by  deviating  from  the  rule  of  right,  and 
that  we  fcek  in  vain  for  happinefs,  if  wc  do  not 
exert  oiirfclvcs  in  the  difchargc  of  our  fcveral  duties. 
Principles  fiich  as  thcfe,  the  difciples  of  the  Graces 
arc  not  likely  to  rclifh  ;  but  it  is  nevcnhelefs  true, 
chat  the  unafTuming,  the  benevolent  author  of  *  Les 
•  Mccurs'  underllood  the  art  of  forming  the  cha- 
racter of  a  really  fine  gentleman,  much  better  than 
he  who  taught  that  infamy  was  the  road  to  honour. 
In  fhort,  this  is  a  work,  in  praife  of  which  there  is  no 
danger  of  being  too  lavilh ,  for  thofc  muft  be  wife 

indeed 
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by  Mr.  Samuel  Sharp,  the  furgcon,  to  engage  ml 
this  was  a  revilion  of  the  old  tranflation  of  Plutiidi^* 
lives  by  feveral  hands.  He  undertook,  and,  witii 
heavy  complaints  of  the  labour  of  his  taflc,  completed 
it,  and  had  for  his  reward  from  Mr.  Draper  the  part- 
ner of  Mr.  Tonfon,  whom  Mr.  Sharp  had  fi^cited  m 
find  fome  employment  for  him,  the  fum  of  two  hunditd 
pounds. 

While  he  was  a  member  of  the  club,  Jc^ibn  iuf^ 
peAed  that  his  religious  principles,  for  which  at 
firil  he  honoured  him,  were  giving  way,  and  it  was 
whilpered  to  me  by  one  who  feemed  pleafed  that  he 
was  in  the  fecret,  that  Mr.  Dyer's  religion  was  that  of 
Socrates.  What  farther  advances  he  made  in  Thetfin 
I  could  not  learn,  nor  will  I  venture  to  aflert,  that 
which  fome  expreflions  that  I  have  heard  drop  from 
him  led  me  to  fear,  viz.  that  he  denied,  in  the  philo* 
fophical  fenfe  of  the  term,  the  freedom  of  the  human 
will,  and  fettled  in  materialifm  and  its  confequeot 
tenets. 

As  all  his  "determinations  were  How  and  deliberate, 
and' feemed  to  be  the  refult  of  reafon  and  refledion, 
the  change  in  his  principles  and  conduft  here  noted 
was  gradual.  Of  this  the  firil  fymptoms  were  an 
imbecillity  to  refill  any  temptation  abroad  on  a  Sun- 
day evening,  that  (hould  eafe  him  of  the  trouble  of 
,  fuch  exercifes  as  he  had  been  acaiftomed  to  perfomi 
in  the  family  of  his  mother,  and  an  eager  curiofity  in 
the  perufal  of  books  not  merely  of  entenainment,  but 
of  fuch,  as  together  with  a  knowledge  of  the  worlds 
furnifhcd  his  mind  with  fuch  palliatives  of  vice  as  made 
him  half  a  convert  to  it. 

While 
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While  his  mind  was  in  this  ftate  of  trepidation,  a 
young  gentleman  who  had  been  a  fellow-ftudent  with 
him  at  Leyden,  arrived  in  England,  difordered  in  his 
faealtht  of  whom  and  whole  convcrfation  he  became  fo 
enamoured,  that  to  entertain  him  while  he  was  feek- 
iHg  die  recovery  of  it.  Dyer  was  almoft  loft  to  all  the 
ft&  of  his  friends.     To  thofe  with  whom  he  was  moft 
Intmute^  he  would,  notwithftanding  the  clofenefs  of 
his  nature,  defcribe  him  and  difplay  his  attradions^ 
which  as  he  reprefented  them,  were  learning,  wit,  po- 
litenefs,  elegance,  particularly  in  the  article  of  drefs ; 
ficc  and  open  manners,  a  genteel  figure,  and  other 
'peribnal  charms  that  rendered  him  the  delight  of  the 
female  fex.     It  was  a  queftion  that  fome  of  thofe  with 
whom  he  was  thus  open  would  frequently  a(k  him, 
^  What  are  the  moft  of  thefe  qualifications  to  you, 
'  Mr.  Dyer,  who  are  a  man  of  a  different  charafter  ? 

*  you  who  know  the  value  of  wifdom,  and  have  a  mind 
^  fraught  with  knowledge,  which  you  are  capable  of 
'  applying  to  many  beneficial  purpofes,  can  never  be 

*  emulous  of  thofe  diftinftions  which  difcriminate  a 
^  man  of  pleafure  from  a  philofopher ;'  his  anfwers  to 
which  ferved  only  to  ftiew  that  his  judgment  was 
corrupted :  The  habitation  of  his  friend,  whom  he 
thus  vifited,  was  a  brothel,  and  his  difeafe  fuch 
as  thofe  feldom  efcape  who  frequent  houfes  of  lewd 
refbrt.  The  folicitude  which  the  females  in  that 
place  (hewed  for  the  recovery  of  his  friend,  their  clofe 
attendance  on  him,  and  afliduity  in  adminiftering  to 
fiim  his  medicines,  and  fupplying  all  his  wants,  he 
attributed  to  genuine  love;  and  feemed  almoft  to  envy 
}i|  him   that  power  which   could  intercft  fo  many 

0^3  y^^"e 
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..»  »J2  LT^nced  by  Sir  Jofhua  Reynolds,  and 

i\x.zzot:nzo  was  Icrapcd,  the  print  whrrcof, 

.u»  ..cue  kr.o^Ti,  fold  only  to  his  friends;  i 

.i.  ..•u  jic  lo^^ever  was  made  of  it :  Bell,  the  pub- 

.1^.  oi  zl^%:  Englifli  poets,  caufed  an  engraving  to  he 

.^v.c   rum  it,  and  prefixed  it  to  the  poems  of  Mr. 

Oiin  Dyer. 

I  nave  been  thus  particular  in  the  hiftory  of  this 
a*.conipli(hed  and  hopeful  young  man,  whom  I  once 
loved  with  the  affection  of  a  brother,  with  a  view  to 
ihcw  the  tendency  of  idlencfs,  and  to  point  out  at 
what  avenues  vice  may  gain  admittance  in  minds 
fcemingly  the  mod  ftrongly  fortified.  The  aflfailable 
part  of  his  was  laxity  of  principle :  at  this  entered 
infidelity,  which  was  followed  by  fuch  temptations  to 
pleafure  as  he  could  fee  no  reafon  to  refill:  thefc 
led  on  dcfircs  after  the  means  of  gratification,  and 
the  purfuit  of  them  was  his  ddlruclion. 

M  Ghic  was  a  Scotchman  by  birth,  and  educated, 
ih  one  of  the  univcrfities  of  that  countr)',  for  the  pro- 
felTion  of  phyfic.  In  the  rebellion  in  1745,  he,  wiih 
a  party  of  young  men  who,  ai  volunteers,  had  affoci- 
ated  on  the  fide  of  giwernmcnt,  bore  arms,  ami  was 
engaged  in  the  ll^irmilh  at  Falkirk,  which  he  ever 
fpoke  of  as  an  ill-condufled  bufinefs.  \Vhen  mat- 
ters were  become  pretty  quiet  in  Scotluid,  he  took  a 
doAor's  degree,  and  came  to  I  -ondon,  where,  trnfting 
fo  the  fricndfliip  of  his  cruintr^men  he  hoped  to 
focceed  in  pr^^'^^>  but  the  town  was  ovciltocked 
^«h  Scotch  phyficians,  and  hr  met  viih  fiu.dl  en- 
couragcmelit/  ^'^^^B^*  ^Y  ^^^  fivmir  of  Dr.  Bi-nja- 
Wiin  Avcrv  tb^  trcafurer  of  Guy's  hofpital,  who  had 
^'  been 
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leen  a  diiienting  teachert  and  at  that  time  was  at  the 
lead  of  thait  intereft,  he  got  to  be  eleAed  one  of  the 
ihyficiansof  that  charity.  He  was  a  learned^  ingenious^ 
ind  niodeft  man  ;  and  one  of  thofe  few  of  his  country 
iriiom  Johnfon  could  endure.  To  fay  the  truth,  he 
Rated  him  with  great  civility,  and  may  aknoft  be 
Eud  to  have  loved  him.  He  inherited  a  patrimony 
oo  fmall  for  his  fubliftence,  and  failing  in  his  hope  of 
jetting  forward  in  his  profeflion,  died  of  a  broken 
leart,  and  was  buried  by  a  contribution  of  his 
liends. 

Barker,  being  by  education  a  diflenter,  was  fent  to 
lody  phytic  at  Leyden,  from  whence  he  retuiipd 
ilout  the  time  I  am  fpeaking  of.  He  was  introduced 
x>  us  by  Dyer,  and  had  been  a  fellow-ftudent  with 
lim  and  with  Akenfide,  Alkew,  Munckley,  Mr. 
[^ffon  of  the  houle  of  commons,  and  others,  few 
>f  whom  are  now  living.  From  the  converfation  of 
iicfe  perfons,  he  learned  the  principles  of  lord  Shaftef^ 
3ory's  philofophy,  and  became,  as  moft  of  them  were, 
i&vourer  of  his  notions,  and  an  acute  reafoner  on  the 
iibjed  of  ethics.  He  was  an  excellent  cladidd  fcho- 
laf,  a  deep  metaphyfician,  and  had  enriched  his  fancy 
7y  reading  the  Italian  poets  s  but  he  was  a  thoughdeis 
poung  man,  and  in  all  his  habits  of  drefs  and  ap- 
pearance fo  flovenly  as  made  him  the  jeft  of  all  his 
pompanions.  Phyficians  in  his  tinie  were  ufed  to  be 
full  drcfled ;  and  in  his  garb  of  a  full  fuit,  a  brown 
tyc-wigwith  a  knot  over  one  flioulder,  and  a  long 
|rdk>w-hilted  fword,  and  his  hat  under  his  arm,  he 
ms  a  caricature.  In  his  religious  principles  he  pfo- 
fcflcd  himfclf  an  unitarian,  for  which  Johnfon  fo  often 

fhubbed 
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ihubbed  him,  that  his  viHts  to  us  became  left  and  left 
frequent.  After  fuch  a  defcription  as  diat  abov^  k 
is  needlefs  to  add  that  Barker  fucceeded  ill  in  hii 
profeflion.  Upon  his  leaving  us,  he  went  to  praftife  m 
Trowbridge  in  Wiltfhire,  but  at  the  end  of  two  yeai 
returned  to  London,  and  became  libranan  to  die  col- 
lege of  phyficians,  in  the  room  of  Edwards  die  oriii* 
thologift;  but  for  fpme  mifbehaviour  was  diipliccd^ 
and  died  in  obfcxirity. 

Dr.  Richard  Bathurft  was  a  native  of  Jamaica,  and 
the  foQ  of  an  eminent  planter  in  that  ifland,  whi 
coming  to  fetde  in  England,  placed  his  ion  in  London, 
ii^  Older  to  qualify  him  for  the  practice  of  phyfic.  la 
the  courfe  of  his  ftudies  he  became  acquainted  wA 
Johnfon,  and  was  gready  beloved  by  him  for  the  pitg- 
nancy  of  his  parts  and  the  elegance  of  his  manners.  Be- 
fides  thefc  he  poflcfled  the  qualities  that  were  moft  like- 
ly to  recommend  him  in  his  profeffion ;  but,  want- 
ing friends,  could  make  no  way  in  it.  He  had  juft 
intercft  enough  to  be  chofen  phyfician  to  an  hoipol 
that  was  fupported  by  precarious  donations,  and 
which  yielded  him  little  or  no  recompence  for  hii 
attendance,  which,  as  it  was  only  a  few  hours  on  cer- 
uin  days  in  the  week,  left  him,  in  a  great  meafuft, 
maftcr  of  his  time.  Of  this  he  was  a  good  manager, 
employing  it  in  the  ftudies  relative  to  his  profeflSon, 
and  the  improvement  of  himfelf  in  police  literatuit* 
In  conjunction  with  Johnfon,  Hawkcfworth,  and 
others,  he  wrote  *  the  Adventurer,*  a  periodical  paper 
that  will  hereafter  be  fpoken  of,  purfuing  at  the  (ame 
time  the  moft  prudent  and  probable  methods  for  ac* 
quiring  reputation  and  advancing  himfelf  in  his  pco* 
fci&on »    but  niifling  of  fucccfs,   he   embraced  die 
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offer  of  an  appointment  of  phyfician  to  the  army  that 
WM  fent  on  the  expedition  againft  the  Havannah, 
^rhcrc,  foon  after  his  arrival,  he  was  feized  with  a 
fever  that  then  raged  among  the  troops,  and  which, 
before  he  could  be  a  witncfs  of  the  reduction  of  the 
place,  put  a  period  to  an  innocent  and  ufeful  life. 

The  Spaniards  have  a  proverb,  that  he  who  intends 
to  be  pope  muft  think  of  nothing  elfe.  Bathurft 
thought  of  becoming  an  eminent  London  phyfician,  and 
omitted  no  means  to  attain  that  charafter :  he  ftudied 
hardj  drefled  well,  and  afibciated  with  thofe  who  were 
likely  to  bring  him  forward,  but  he  failed  in  his  endea- 
vours, and  (hortly  before  his  leaving  England  conftfied 
to  Johnfon,  that  in  the  courfe  of  ten  years'  exercife  of 
his  faculty,  he  had  never  opened  his  hand  to  more 
than  one  guinea. 

The  failure  of  three  fuch  perfons  as  thofe  above- 
mentioned,  in  a  profeflion  in  which  very  many  igno- 
rant men  have  been  known  to  fucceed  *,  was  matter 
of  wonder  to  Johnfon  and  all  that  knew  them.  He 
obeyed  that  precept  of  Scripture,  which  exhorts  us  to 
honour  the  phyfician,  and  would  frequently  fay  of 
thofe  of  this  country,  that  they  did  more  good  to 
mankind,  without  a  profpeft  of  reward,  than  any  pro- 
feflion of  men  whatever.  Bathurft's  want  of  encourage- 
ment afFefted  him  much  :  he  often  exprefled  to  me 
his  furprize,  that  a  young  man  of  his  endowments  and 
engaging  manners,  (hould  fucceed  no  better,  and  his 
difappointment  drew  from  him  a  refleftion,  which  he 
has  inferted  in  his  life  of  Akenfide,  that  by  an  acute- 
obferver  who  had  looked  on  the  tranfaftions  of  the 

^  So  ignorant  as  to  reqneft  of  tke  college  the  indulgence  of  an 
examination  in  EngUfiu 

medical 
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medical  world  for  half  a  century,  a  very  curious  book 
might  be  written  on  the  fortune  of  phyficians.  Such 
^a  book  I  (hould  be  glad  to  fee ;  and  if  any  pcHoQ 
hereafter  (hall  be  induced  to  purfue  John(bn*s  hiot| 
he  may  pofTibly  'ihink  the  following  mnarks  which 
have  occurred  to  me  in  the  courfe  of  a  long  imimacy 
mrith  fome  of  the  mod  eminent  of  the  profefliQii,  not 
altogether  beneath  his  notice. 

Of  the  profeflTors  of  medicine,  in  cities  remote  from 
Ix)ndon  and  in  country  towns,  I  know  but  little ;  bm 
in  the  metropolis  I  am  able  to  fay,  that  in  my  time 
not  only  the  track  of  a  young  phyfician  was  pretcf 
plainly  pointed  out,  and  it  is  curious  to  follow  it,  bur 
tiiat  the  condud  of  fuch  an  one  was  reducible  co  a 
fyftem.  Mead  w«is  the  fon  of  a  non-confomuog 
minifter  the  teacher  of  a  numerous  congregatioo, 
who  trufting  to  his  influence  over  them  • ,  bred 
his  fon  a  phyfician,  with  what  lliccefs  is  wdl 
known  f .  lie  raifcd  the  medical  chanufler  to  fuch 
a  height  of  dignity  as  was  never  feen  in  this  or 
any  oihtr  countr)'.  His  example  was  an  inducement 
with  others  of  the  dilfcntinj  minifters  to  make  phy- 

•  The  Jnicrcll  uhich  the  diflenting  trachrrs  had  »hh  ik 
incmhcTb  of  thoir  fcvcral  congregations,  ihongh  now  but  link 
knoun,  was  formerly  \cry  great,  and  in  my  memory  wn  fack, 
that  fcarctly  any  mcmbir  of  a  Irpratr  congregation  «o«ld  dit'pok 
of  a  d-»uj:hur,cT  make  a  |Mjrrhafc,  or  advance  a  fum  of  mooey  ot 
a  morig.-ii^e,  without  firil  conl'ultin;;  hi*  pallor. 

f  I  htvc  heard  it  fatd.  that  when  Mwd  began  tppraAifr,  he  •« 
a  conllint frequenter  of  the  mcciing  at  Stepney,  where  his  fiithei 
,|ircached  ;  and  that  whni  he  was  iVnt  for  out  of  the  aifieinL>ly» 
w^ich  he  often  was,  his  fa'Jier  would  in  iiis  prayer  infert  a  petkiM 
in  behalf  of  the  fick  pcrfon.  I  once  mnuioned  this  to  ]ohii£«» 
who  [aid  it  wa^  too  grofs  for  belief;  bjt  it  w^s  not  fo  ai  Batibn*i; 
h  p.'.ircd  there  ?i  a  cujrent  traditijii. 
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limns  of  their  fons.  Oldficld,  Clark,  Ncfbit,  Lobb, 
ind  Muockley  were  the  fons  of  diflfentmg  teachers^ 
ind  they  generally  fuccecded.  The  ho^ital  of  St. 
Fhomas,  and  that  of  Guy,  in  Southwark,  were  both 
jnder  the  government  of  diffenters  and  whigi ;  and 
as  loon  as  any  one  became  phyfician  of  either,  his 
fcMtune  was  looked  upon  as  made.  The  mcntkm 
b(  this  circumftance  brings  to  my  remembrance  a 
eonteft,  that,  to  a  degree,  proves  the  truth  of  iny 
aflerdon.  Dn  afterwards  Sir  Edward,  HuJfe  had 
been  fome  years  phyfician  to  St.  Thomas's  hoipital^ 
and  being  minded  to  refign,  had  fet  his  eye  upcb  Dr. 
Jofeph  Letherland,  a  man  of  profound  erudition,  for 
his  fucceffor.  Hoadly,  bilhop  of^Wirichcft^,  had 
about  that  time  a  fon,  who  having  finifhed  his  ftudies 
in  phyfic  at  Cambridge,  had  taken  his  doctor's  de- 
gree, and  was  about  to  fettle  in  Lx)ndon.  Hoadly 
was  ever  the  idol  of  the  whigs  :  he  encouraged  his 
foa  to  offer  himfelf,  and  the  intereft  was  divided. 
Every  nerve  was  ftrained,  and  Hoadly  miffed  his  elec- 
tion by  fewer  than  ten  votes  * . 

The 

•  It  is  remarkable  of  this  pcrfon,  that  upon  this  failure  he  aban- 
4oDed  his  profciHon  ;  not  fomuch  perhaps  bccaufe  of  his  diiappoint- 
aent,  asof  his  principles.  To  a  friend  of  mine  he  confefled  that  he 
was,  25  to  the  effe^s  of  medicine,  a  fceptic  ;  for  that  upon  the 
{principles  of  j^hilofophy,  he  could  not  account  for  the  operation  of 
any  one  medicine  on  the  human  body.  He  feemed  in  this  inflancc 
to  bare  adopted  the  fen timents  of  Montaigne 9  who  enteiiazned  the 
frme  doubt,  and,  ibmewhere  in  his  efTays,  defcribes  a  phyfician 
putting  a  pill  into  a  patient's  mouth,  with  a  commiiGoxi  to  follow 
the  circulation,  and  ad  only  on  that  part,  the  toe  for  inflance, 
to  which  it  is  direded.     Of  a  different  opinion  was  the  father 

of 
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The  fame  advantage  attended  the  eleftioD  of  i 
phyfician  to  the  hofpitals  of  Bechlehemr  and  Sl 
Bartholomew^  which  are  of  royal  foundadon»  and 
have  been  under  tory  government.  By  cultivtt* 
ing  an  interefl  with  either  of  the  two  panies,  die 
fucceflion  of  a  young  phyfician  was  almoft  infurciL 
The  frequenting  Batfon's  or  Child's  was  a  dcclaracioD 
of  the  fide  he  took,  and  his  bufinels  was  to  be  in* 
difcriminately  courteous  and  obfequious  to  all  men, 
to  appear  much  abroad  and  in  public  places,  to  in- 
crease his  acquaintance  and  form  good  connexions,  in 
the  doing  whereof,  a  wife,  if  he  were  married,  that 
could  vifit,  play  at  cards,  and  tatde,  was  ofceadnxs 
very  fcrviceable  f  •  A  candidate  for  pra«ftice,  pur- 
fuing  theic  methods  and  exercifing  the  patience  of  i 

of  the  perfon  ibovc-mentioned,  Hoadly,  biihop  of  WincWAff* 
when,  writing  agninfl  the  free-thinkers,  he  put  thu  (hrcwd  ^orf- 
don ;  <  Were  all  the  miihJcei  and  errors  of  phyficians,  (nm  cbc 
*  begiDoing  of  the  world  to  this  day,  colleAcd  uto  a  voloKp 
'  would  they  afford  a  goodreafon  againft  taking  phyfic?' 

t  The  medical  charadcr,  whatever  it  is  now,  was  hcictofafc  a 
grave  one  :  it  implies  learning  and  fagacity,  and  thcrefive.  uat- 
Hithllanding  lord  Shaftclbury*s  remark,  that  gravity  is  of  the  vciv 
•(fence  of  impoilurc,  the  candidates  for  pra^Uce,  though  ev«r  b 
young,  found  it  neccflary  to  add  to  their  cndeavoun  a  gmv 
and  folemn  deportment,  even  to  affedation.  The  phyfidtti 
in  Hogarth's  prints  are  not  caricatures;  the  fiill  dreii,  with  a 
fword  and  a  great  tye-wig.  and  the  hat  under  the  arm ;  aai 
the  dodors  in  confultation,  each  fmelling  to  a  gold-headed  cait 
fhapcd  like  a  pari lli- beadle's  ttaff,  are  pidures  of  real  hk  a 
his  time.^and  myfclf  have  feen  a  young  phyiician  thus  equ^ 
ped,  walk  the  flrcctt  of  London  without  aiiraaing  the  eye*  rf 
pafiengeri. 

fctting-dqg 
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fetting-dog  for  half  a  fcore  years  in  the  expeAation 
of  deaths^  refignations^  or  other  accidents  that  occafion 
racancies^  at  the  end  thereof  either  found  himfelf  an 
hofpital  phyljcian  *,  and  if  of  Bethlehem  a  monopolift 
of  one>  and  that  a  very  lucrative  branch  of  praftice; 
or  doomed  to  ftru^Ie  with  difficulties  for  the  remida- 
dcr  of  his  life. 

Jurin^  Shaw,  James,  and  ibme  few  others,  recom- 
maided  themfelves  to  pra£Hce  by  their  writings,  buc 
in  general  the  methods  of  acquiring  it,  I  fpeak  of  the 
city,  were  fiich  as  are  above  defcribed.  One  and  only 
one  of  the  profeffion  I  am  able  to  name  who  purfued 
a  different  conduct,  and  under  the  greateft  difadvant- 
ta^es  fucceeded. 

This  perfon  Was  Dr.  Meyer  Schomberg,  a  native  of 
Cologne,  who  being  a  jew,  and  as  I  have  heard  related 
of  him,  librarian  to  feme  perfon  of  diftin^on  abroad, 

^  To  thde  obfervations  on  the  profeffion  of  phyfic,  and  the 
fitte  of  its  pra^tioners,  I  here  add  an  anecdote  of  no  leis  a  per- 
fan  than  Dr.  Mead  himfelf,  who  Tery  early  in  his  life  attained 
tt>  thu  ftation  of  eminence,  and  met  with  all  the  fubfequent  en- 
oonragement  due  to  his  great  merit,  and  who  nevertheleis  died 
ia  a  ftate  of  indigence. 

The  income  arifmg  from  his  pra6lice  I  have  heard  efHmated  at 
7000I.  a  year,  and  he  had  one  if  not  two  fortunes  left  him,  not  by 
idatioiis  but  by  ^ends  no  way  allied  to  him  ;  bat  his  munificence 
WMS  (6  great,  and  his  paillon  for  colledling  books,  paintings,  and 
coriofities,  fo  fbong,  that  he  made  no  favings.  His  manufcripts  he 
ported  with  in  his  life-time  to  fupply  his  wants,  which  tOH'ards  his 
end  were  become  fo  preiling,  that  he  once  reqaefted  of  the  late  lord 
Orrery  the  loan  of  five  guineas  on  fome  toys,  viz.  pieces  of  kennel- 
ooal  wrought  into  vafes  and  other  elegant  forms,  which  he  produced 
from  his  pocket.  This  ftory,  incredible  as  it  may  feem,  lord  Orrery 
Bold  Johnibn,  and  from  Iiim  I  had  it. 

left 
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sCAvokcd  his  refcntment  fib  highly^  that  he  feemed  re* 
blvcd  on  a  perpetual  enmity  againft  the  members  of 
Jvttbodyi  who>  on  their  part,  looking  on  him  as  little 
WCtcr  than  a  foreign  mountebank^  xlcclined^  as  much 
Mi.p00ible^  meeting  him  in  confultation,  and  diereby^ 
or  lome  time,  checked  his  practice. 
I. He  had  a  fon  whom  he  brought  up  to  his  own  pro* 
Rflionj  who  took  it  into  his  head,  that  having  been 
idbnitted  a  licentiate,  he  was  virtually  a  fellow,  and 
ihiQicd  to  be  admitted  as  fuch  :  his .  father  encour> 
agpd  him,  and  inftituted*  a  proceis  in  his  behalf,  of 
pitfch  there  had  been  no  precedent  lince  the  time 
|i9t  Jefferies  was  chancellor.  It  was  no  lefs  than.a 
petition  to  the  king,  requefting  him,  in  the  peribn: 
if. the  lord-chancellor,  to  excrcife  his  vifitatorial 
|0(wcr  over  the  college,  and  reftore  the  licentiates  to. 
brir  rights,  which,  by  their  arbitrary  proceedings,  the 
rcfident  and  fellows  had,  for  a  fucceflion  of  ages> 
l^lrivcd  them  of.  This  pedtio'n  came  on  to  be 
card  at  Lincoln's-inn  hall,  before  the  lord  chief 
iHbice  Willcs,  the  lord  chief-baron  Smythe,  and  Sir 
oha  Eardley  Wilmot,  lords  commiflioncrs  of  tha 
ce^  fcal,  but  the  allegations  therein  contained  not 
eiog  fufficicndy  fupported,  the  fame  was  dijmifled  ^ 
:.W9LS  ncverthelcfs  looked  on  as  the  moft  formidable 
nack  on  the  college  it  had  ever  fuftained,  and  may  be 
aid  to  have  fhakcn  its  conftitution  to  the  very  centre. 

Poliucal  affociations  and  religious  feels  are  excel- 
ent  nurfes  to  young  men  of  profeflions,  efpccially  of 
bat  of  which  I  am  fpeaking ;  Ratcliffe  and  Freind 
Tued  their  fortunes  to  the  fupport  of  the  tories  and 
iacobites ;  Niead  and  Hulfe  to  the  whigs,  and  Schom* 
bag  to  the  jews.     The  quakers  alfo,  no  contemptible 

Vol. i^  R  body 
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-.>,    Tiai  rowtr  and  intcrell  fufficicnt  to 

•  •'  rriz  praflicc  one  of  their  own  dcro- 

•  >  fcMs  John  Fothcrgill,  a  young  man  of 
.     -u  ::i.:  r^-,  who  being  bred  an   apothccrv, 

,,  --^r  obtained  a  Scotch  degree,  fettled  in 
.>T,  li'xi  Attached  himfelf  to  Schomberg,  taking 
:  -iiy  parts  of  his  conduft,  for  his  exemplar: 
'.I,  --.^^n  Schombcrg's  deceafe,  he  Aid  into  his 
•  V.  jnd  became  one  of  the  mod  popular  of 
, .-'  rhvficians.  Thefe  two  pcrfons,  firft  onr, 
i!v :  the  other,  for  full  thirty  years,  carried  all 
5.  :hem  ;  and  widiin  that  fjucc  of  time,  not 
:h.in  twenty  of  thi'  profcflion,  whom  I  could 
.  lived  in  great  Itraits,  fome  of  them  leaving, 
ir  deccafe,  fcarcc  fufHcient  to  bury  them. 
.>m  thc'fe,  and  n:any  other  inllanccs  that  might 
CKJuced,  it  is  evident,  that  neither  learning,  parts, 
till,  n(^r  even  all  ihefc  united,  are  hiffitient  to 
:  fuccefs  in  the  profefTion  I  am  fj^eakinp  of; 
that,  without  the  concurrence  of  advi^ntirious 
nftances,  which  no  one  can  pretend  ti>  djfinf, 
rficlan  of  the  greaiell  merit  may  be  \oi\  to  the 
i  and  further  it  may  be  faid,  t!iar  the  faircft 
may  l>e  fruftratal  by  tiie  wan:  of  that  qua- 
which  Swift  fomewhere  calls  an  aldennanlv 
',  difcretion,  but  is  in  truth,  of  i:reater  eJfi- 
in  our  intereourfe  with  mankind,  than  all 
C  put  together.  Hail  AkenliJ.e  been  poirelfcJ 
is  gift,  he  had  probably  become  the  full  in  his 
y  i  but  that  he  was  able  to  acquire  no  •):hfr 
of  celebrity  than  that  of  a  fcholar  anvi  a  ptKt, 
be  accounted  for  by  lome  p.irri^ulars  in  his 
kl  condudl^  with   which  few  but  Uiylelf,  who 
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:w  him  well,  are  acquainted,  and  which  I  here  in- 
as  fuppletory  to  thofe  which  Johnfon  has  recorded 
inn-.    Mr.  Dyfon  and  he  were  fellow  ftudcnts,  the 
:  of  law  and  the  other  of  phyfic,    at  Leyden; 
a«,  being  of  congenial  tempers,  a  friendlhip  corn- 
iced between  them  that  lafted  through  their  lives, 
cy  left  the  univerfity  at  the  fame  time,  and  both 
led  in  London  :    Mr.  Dyfon  took  to  the  bar,, 
being  poflefled  of  a  hahdfome  fortune  fupix>rted 
friend  while  he  was  endeavouring  to  make  him- 
knbwn  as  a  phyfician  ;  but  in  a  ftiort  time,  hav- 
purchafedof  Mr.  Hardiiige,  his  place  of  clerk. 
the  houfe  of  commons,  he  quitted  Weflinii\fter 
,   and  for  the  purpofe  of  introducing  Akenfide 
acquaintance  in  an   opulent  neighbourhood  near 
town,  bought  a  houfe  at  North-End j  Hampftcadj 
rre  they  dwelt  together  during  the  fummer  feafoh  : 
[uenting  the  long  room,  and  all  clubs,  and  aflem- 
s  of  the  inhabitants^ 

it  thtic  meetings,  which  as  they  were  not  feleft, 
t  be  fuppofed  to  have  confifted  of  fuch  perfons 
ufually  meet  for  the  purpofe  of  gofliping,  men 
wealth,  but  of  ordinary  endowments,  and  able 
alk  of  little  elfe  than  news^  and  the  occurrences  of 
day,  Akenfide  was  for  difplaying  thofe  talents 
ch  had  acquired  him  the  reputation  he  enjoyed 
other  companies  ;  but  here  they  were  of  little  ufe 
lim,  on  the  contrary,  they  tended  to  engage  him 
dilputes  that  betrayed  him  into  a  contempt  of 
fc  that  differed  in  opinion  from  him.  It  was 
ad  out  that  he  was  a  man  of  low  birth,  and  a 
endant  on  Mr.  Dyfon ;  circumftances  that  fur- 
icd  thofe  whom  he  offended  with  a  ground  of  re- 
K  2  proach. 
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proach>  that  reduced  him  to  the  necellity  of  liSrrt- 
ing  in  terms  that  he  was  a  gentleman. 

Little  could  be  done  at  Hampftead  after  manm 
had  proceeded  to  this  extremity ;  Mr.  Dyibn  parted 
with  his  Villa  at  North-End,  and  fettled  his  fiiend 
in  a  fmall  houfe  in  Bloomfbury  fquare;  aflSgning 
for  his  fupport  fuch  a  part  of  his  income  as  cnabkd 
him  to  keep  a  chariot. 

In  this  new  fituation  Akenfide  ufed  every  endea- 
vour to  become  popular,  but  defeated  them  all  bf  the 
high  opinion  he  everywhere  manifeded  of  himfelf,ami 
the  little  condefcenfion  he  (hewed  to  men  of  inferior 
endowments ;  by  his  love  of  political  controveriy,  his 
authoritative  cenfure  of  the  public  councils,  and  his 
bigotted  notions  refpefting  government,  fubjeds  fo- 
reign to  his  profeflion,  and  with  which  ibme  of  the 
wifeft  of  it  have  thought  it  prudent  not  to  conccro 
themfelves.  In  the  winter  evenings  he  frequented 
Tom's  cofFee-houfc  in  Devereux  court,  then  the 
refort  of  fome  of  the  moft  eminent  men  for  learning 
and  ingenuity  of  the  time,  with  fome  of  whom  he  be- 
came entangled  in  difputes  and  altercations,  chiefly 
on  fubjefts  of  literature  and  politics,  that  fixed  on  his 
charafter  the  ftamp  of  hauglitinefs  and  fclf-conceitj 
and  drew  him  into  difagreeable  fttuations. 

T  -e  was  at  that  time  a  man  of  the  nanie  of  Ballow» 
who  I  1  to  pafs  his  evenings  in  the  fociet)*'  above* 
me     0     1,  a  lawyer  by  profeiTion* ,  but  of  no  praftices 

havii      by       interdt  of  fome  of  the  Townihendsi 

en  a  kind  of  law  tutor,  obt^uned  a 

I  'htq     ',  which  yielded  him  a  handlbme 

^  t  treatife  on  ecjuicy,  in  folio,  publiflicd 

inconie. 
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me,  and  exempted  him  from  the  neceflity  of 
ading  Weftminfier-hall.  He  was  a  man  of  deep 
1  cztenfiFe  learning,  but  <^  vulgar  oianjiers ;  and 
3g  <^  a  fplenedc  temper^  envied  Akenfide  for  ihzt 
juence  which  he  diiplayed  in  his  converiadon,  and 
liis  own  phrafeology  very  low.  Moreover  he.  hated 
I  Cor  his  republican  principles ;  and  finally^  being 
iUlf  a  man  of  Iblid  learning,  afiefted  to  treat  him 
i  pretender  to  literature,  and  made  it  his  ftudy  to 
rake  him. 

Ine  evening  at  the  cofiee^houfe  a  difpute  between 
ft  two  perfbns  rofe  fb  high,  that  for  fbme.ex- 
Son  uttered  by  Ballow,  Akenfide  thought  him- 
cUiged  to  demand  an  apology,  which  not  being 
*  to  obtain,  he  fent  his  adverfary  a  challenge  in 
ing.  Ballow,  a  litde  deformed  man,  well  known 
.  £iunterer  in  the  park,  about  Weftminfter,  and  in 
ftreets  between  Charing  crols  and  the  houfes  of 
lament,  though  remarkable  for  a  fword  of  an 
iiiial  length,  which  he  conftandy  wore  when  he 
It  abroad,  had  no  inclination  for  fighting,  and 
lined  an  anfwer.  The  dem^d  of  fatisfaftion  was 
jwed  by  feveral  attempts  on  the  part  of  Akenfide 
be  Ballow  at  his  lodgings,  but  he  kept  clofe,  till 
the  interpofition  of  friends  the  difference  could 
zd^u&ed*.     By  his  conduft  in  this   bufiriefs, 

Akenfide 

TUs  metliod  of  relenting  affironts  offered  to  phyfidans  is  not 
The  grave  and  placid  Dr.  Mead  was  once  provc^ed  to  it 
t.  Woodward  of  Grefliam  college,  who,  in  the  cxerdfc  of  his 
rffion,  had  faid  or  done  fomething  to  offend  him :  he  went 
oodward's  lodgings  to  demand  {atisfa£tion,  and  meeting  him 
r  (be  arch  in  the  way  from  the  outer  court  to  the  green 
R3  court. 
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Akcnfitlc  acquired  but  little  reputation  for  couragir, 
for  the  accommodation  was  not  brought  about  by  any 
concefllons  of  his  adverfary,  but  by  a  reiblution  fian 
which  neither  of  them  would  depart,  for  one  would 
not  light  in  the  morning,  nor  the  other  in  the  after- 
noon: all  that  he  got  by  it  was,  the  character  of  an 
irafcible  man;  and  many  who  admired  him  (br 
his  genius  and  parts  were  (hy  of  becoming  his  inti* 
mates.  Yet  where  there  was  no  competition  fer 
applaufe  or  literary  reputation,  he  was  an  cafy  compa- 
nion, and  would  bear  with  fuch  rudenefs  as  would 
have  angered  almoR  any  one.  Saxby,  of  the  cuftom- 
houfe,  who  was  every  evening  at  Tom's,  and  hf 
the  bluntnefs  of  his  behaviour,  and  the  many  (hrewd 
fayings  he  was  ufed  to  utter,  had  acquired  the  privi- 
lege of  Therfitcs,  of  faying  whatever  he  would,  was 
once  in  my  hearing,  inveiuhing  againfl  the  profefljOB 
of  phyfic,  which  Akenfidc  took  upon  him  to  de- 
fend. This  ruiler,  after  labouring  to  prove  that  it 
was  all  impofture,  concluded  his  difcourfe  with  thil 
fcntiment :  *  Doftor,*  faid  he,  *  after  all  you  have  faid, 

*  my  opinion  of  the  profcfllon  of  j  .hyfic  is  this,  The 

*  ancients  endeavoured  to  m  :kc  it  a  fcience  and  failed; 

*  and  the  moderns  to  make  it  a  trade  and  have  fuc- 

coart,  du-.v  his  Cact.I  ar.d  I  i.i  h*n^  ilcftnil  hJrrfclf  or  licg  pankiV 
whun,  it  IN  rup.xjfcd.  lie  did.  This  rcncounttT  is  rcccrdrd  is 
an  cnj^r-vcd  \icw  of  Grcnmm  cc'!!o-o.  iniWtcd  I'l  Dr.  Waid'i 
livi-A  oi  ilic  Grcfham  prcfc::'»r:.  i;i  wliith  Wmxiivard  is  rmc* 
I'crtcJ  kneeling,  and  U;  :ng  hij  -.Vvc^id  a:  ibc  tect  oi  hM  anu- 
goniil;  and  was  thus  explair.cd  v^  r.:c  by  Dr.  Laurence  tbephr- 
fician.  Mead  was  the  friend  i:  i  patron  of  Ward,  Mhi«:h  a«ft 
inCrd  to  have  becu  hia  lajL.cmcut  to  pvipwiu^tc  an  e%entA| 
nature  of  his  worl:. 

^  ceedcd/ 
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:ccdcdv'  Akenfide  took  this  farcafm  in  good  part, 
d  joined  in  the  laugh  which  it  occafioned. 
T'lC  value  of  that  precept  which  exhorts  us  to  live 
accably  with  all  men,  or  in  other  words  to  avoid 
rating  enemies,  can  only  be  eftimated  by  the  reflec- 
»n  on  thofe  many  amiable  qualities  againil  which  the 
glec^  of  it  will  preponderate*  Akenfide  was  a  man 
religion  and  flrid  virtue,  a  philofbpher,  a  fcholar, 
d  a  fine  poet.  His  converfation  was  of  the  moft 
li^tful  kind,  learned,  inftrudlive,  and  without  any 
edation  of  wit,  chearful  and  entertaining.  One  of 
-  fdeafanteft  days  of  my  life  I  paflfed  with  him,  Mr. 
^n,  and  another  friend,  at  Putney  bowling-green 
ufe,  where  a  neat  and  elegant  dinner,  the  enlivening 
ifliine  of  a  fummer's  day,  and  the  view  of  an  un- 
mded  (ky,  were  the  leaft  of  our  gratifications.  In 
rfcA  good  humour  with  himfelf  and  all  around  him,' 
ieemed  to  feel  a  joy  that  he  lived,  and  poured  out 
;  gratulations  to  the  great  difpenfer  of  all  felicity  in 
preflions'  that  Plato  himfelf  might  have  uttered  on 
A  an  occafion.  In  converfations  with  feleft  friends, 
i  thofe  whofc  courfe  of  ftudy  had  been  nearly  the 
nc  with  his  own,  it  was  an  ufual  thing  with  him  in 
ations  to  the  memory  of  eminent  men  among  the 
cients,  to  bring  their  charafters  into  view,  and  there- 
give  occafion  to  expatiate  on  diofe  particulars  of 
rir  lives  that  had  rendered  them  famous :  his  method 
IS  to  arrange  them  intq  thr^e  clafles,  philofophers, 
ets,  and  legiflators. 

That  a  ch^radter  thus  formed  fliould  fail  of  recom- 

?nding  itfclf  to  general  cfteem,  and  procure  to  the 

•flcffor  of  it  thofe  benefits  which  it  is  in  the  power  of 

R  4  mankind 
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V  .h-v,  may  feem  a  wonder,  b'j:  it  is 

, ,  j!,.r  T."C^::ve  qualities  arc  n^or::  concuc.vc 

•ru'     :""^Jr.    pofiCive;     and    tha:,    vr.ih    no 

.•ijricV::  than  is  attainable  by  any  one  ^hi 

mc:ov>  taciturnity  will  keep  his   cr:n:or.s 

.L'f.  c\:r.:'?mi  to  the   practice  of  others,  ar.d 

."irrtiiii  ^«■•:^'^"•-  tViendlhip  for  nor  enmity  againft  art 

»<;.:.   i  :-:rvre::tor  for  the  good  opinion  of  the  worlJ, 

.a*r    or  r*rolu!Ttent5,    and   e%'en  dignities,   (lands  a 

v. rt'  c:\L''.ce  of  luccefs,  than  one  of  the  ir.ofl  eibb- 

•iixo  reputation  for  learning  and  irgenuit}'.     Th: 

•  I  !i  of  this  obfervation  Akenfide  himfelf  lived  to 

'%IK\  encc,  who  In  a  connpetitlon  for  the  place  of  phv- 

ii^aii   to   the  Chartcrh'^'ife,    was  unable    to   prevail 

*CAin:\  an  obfcure  man,  devoid  of  every  qvialirv  that 

•*ior>i:    {'Tv^    to   recorrmend  him,    and   v.hofe    Vclit 

fx    -  w.-\s    t!:ir   of    beiPLj  dirtantly  related    to  th- 

l-^  x:\i>['c  perior/;  wlio  have  been  dii'ipjH^in:t\i  in 
:}<  r  hopes  of  Incr.rs  :n  the  mi-dical  profclTion,  iriy 
•>c  ^s'M'd  one,  to  whom  his  failure  w.i*^  fo  fir  fnm 
yc'i^f.  a  misfortune,  that  it  was  the  moans  f^{  r'.ir:r~ 
liir  in  a  ftation  v.  here  only  his  worth  could  be  know::, 
mk\  Oi  exalting  him  to  dij^nitii  .^  in  which  hr  rt-n.irT  .! 
:roK'  fervice  to  m.ar'.kind,  th.m  h;-  Ci)uK!  h.wc  c.'-c 
:i?  any  other  cap.u  iry  wh.itev*  r.  Thi^  wa*;  IV.  S-  kt  r, 
ihc  late  arclibillmp  of  Cantvib'iiyi  nf  win;;;  1  ilull 
rflite  a  fiw  particulars  r.nt  jreiu-rnlly  known. 

We  are  toKI  by  th:-  revcnr.-l  aiitlv:^  '.y  h  >  :  '" , 
prtfixtd  lo  1. A  frrmons  publilhc'?  bv  '.herr.  r'*  .* 
i>^  ha.l  btfn  dillined  by  his  fathrr  fnr '.»rv!cTs  :v^  •  ; 
ihe  liifTvnrers  J    V*:z  \h.'i  ^•^t  brim:  :ibl'/ u»  iU\  vie  i*n 

1-     c 
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nc  abftrufe  fpecularive  dodrines,  nor  to  detenninc 
folutcly  what  comrhunion  he  fhould  embrace,  he  ap- 
icd  hiihfclf  to  the  ftudy  of  phyfic.  To  this  faft  I  add, 
tthc  Was  alfb  a  candidate  for  praftice,  and  that  in  or- 
:  to  obtaiii  it,  he  put  on  the  garb  of  a  phyfician  5  and 
"a  ycai-  or  fomewhat  more  frequented  Batfon^s 
Icc-houfc  in  the  city,  but  hid  never  any  calls  from 
incc*.  His  biographers  abovementioned  further 
j  that  being  recommended  by  Mr,  afterwards 
hop  Butler,  to  Mr.  Edward  Talbot,  a  fon  of  bi- 

J If  Talbot;  that  gentleman  promifed  in  cafe  he 
c  to  take  orders  in  the  church,  to  engage  his  fa- 
i*'to  provide  for  him,  and  that  forcfecing  many 
lades  in  his  purfuit  of  this  profeffion,  Mr.  Seeker, 
'he  had  not  then  obtained  the  degree  of  doftor 
Im  faculty,  embraced  the  offer.  They  add,  that  in 
iumtner  of  1720,  he  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Talbot, 
1  that  with  him  he  cultivated  a  clofe  acquaint- 
Jc,  This  I  conceive  was  not  till  after  he  had 
dc  the  experiment  abovementioned,  and  determined 
ihc  change  of  his  profeffion.  Mr.  Talbot's  recom- 
nclation  of  his  friend  to  his  fadier  fucceeded,  but  he 
id  not  to  fee  the  fruit  of  it ;  for  in  a  few  months 
ir,  hc¥ras  feized  with  the  fmall-pox  and  died ;  which 
particular  agrees  with  the  following,  communicated 
ne  by  a  pcrfon  of  unqueftionable  veracity;  viz.  that 
m  the  firft  appearance  of  the  diforder,  the  fymptoms 
t  very  unfavourable,  and  it  feemed  neceflary  in 
cr  to  affift  the  eruption,  that  fome  perfon  (hould 
i>  in  the  fame  bed  with  the  patient.     Mr.  Seeker 

Ex  relatione  Peter  Flood  the  mailer  of  the  cofFee-houfey  who 
embered  his  coming  there. 

voluntarily 
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voluntarily  undertook  this  office^  and  thou^  it  fuki 
of  fucctrfs,  gave  a  convincing  proof  of  his  gradtude 
to  one  whofe  friendfhip  was  likely  to  provCj  as  ii  tf? 
terwards  did,  the  making  of  his  fortunes. 

To  return  from  this  digrcflion,  the  club  in  Ivy  hat, 
compofed  of  the  perfons  above  dcfcribed,  was  a  great  re- 
lief to  Jobofon  after  the  fatigue  of  ftudy,  and  he  gene* 
rally  came  to  it  witli  both  a  corporal  and  mental  appt* 
tite  i  for  our  converfations  fcldom  began  till  after  afup- 
per^fo  very  folid  and  fubilantial,  as  led  us  to  tliinkj  tluc 
with  him  it  was  a  dinner.  By  the  help  of  this  refec- 
tion, and  no  other  incentive  to  hilarity  than  lemonade 
Johnfon  was,  in  a  ihort  time  after  our  aflcmbling,  tram- 
formed  into  a  new  creature  :  iiis  habitual  mclancholf 
and  laflitudc  of  fpirit  gave  way;  his  countenance 
briglitcncd  j  his  mind  w.is  made  to  expand,  and  hk 
wit  to  fparkic  :  he  told  excellent  flories  -,  and  in  his 
didactic  ftilc  of  convcrfation,  both  inftrufted  and  de- 
lighted us. 

It  required,  however,  on  tbe  part  of  us,  who  con- 
fidcred  ourlllves  as  Ills  tlifripivs,  fomc  degree  of 
roinpliance  with  his  political  prejudices :  the  greater 
number  of  our  coir.par.y  were  whigs,  aul  I  was  not 
a  tory,  and  we  all  law  Jie  pruviviice  of  avoiding  ro 
(all  tlie  then  lire  ;idveiiturer  in  Scotland,  or  his  a^ihe- 
nnt*;,  by  tliio'e  nai.ir^  \v!ii(  !i  <»:!.erb  hefr.atcd  net  to 
givi-  ihe;T^  it  to  briiiy  io  r/.ri.*;nb/inc':  what  had 
paiud,  ;i  kw  \"  .l:^  be  forr-,  on  i'ov.er-liill.  Rii;  the 
greJt'.il  «M  .lil  ••  .r  i!.:]  .  i'I':;>  ^va^,  to  keep  alive  in 
Juhnlon's  Tni,.!  .1  i'.:.:*''  of  i;v  dceorum  due  to  the 
ai^e,  llui•a^.^^.r.  .t;.!!  |  iin  i'iom  uf  Pr.  S.iber^  wl:o:r.  h- 
took  ill**: -i.i  ;n  a.:-.:j..vl.    ...j,  and  brinj-ing  hib  learn- 

ir.g 
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ijig,  his  judgment^  and  ibmetimes  hb  veracity  to  the 
tcft.  And  here  I  muft  obferve,  that  Johnfon,  though 
a  high-churchmany  and  by  conlequence  a  friend  to 
die  clergy  as  a  body  of  men,  was,  with  relpeft  to  in- 
dividuals, frequently,  not  to  fay  wanting  in  civility, 
but  to  a  very  great  degree  fplenetic  and  pertinacious. 
For  thb  behaviour  we  could  but  one  way  account :  He 
had  been  bred  in  an  univerfity,  and  muft  there  have 
hid  io  proipedt  thofe  advantages,  thofe  ftations  in  life, 
or  pg:haps  thofe  dignities,  which  an  academic  educa- 
tion leads  to.  Miffing  thefe  by  his  adverfe  fortunes, 
he  looked  on  every  dignitary  under  a  bifhop,  for  to 
diofe  of  that  order  he  was  more  than  fufficiently  re- 
^)eftful,  and,  to  defcend  lower,  on  every  one  that 
poflefled  the  emoluments  of  his  profeffion,  as  occu- 
pying a  ftation  to  which  himfelf  had  a  better  title,  and, 
if  his  inferior  in  learning  or  mental  endowments,  treat- 
ed him  as  litde  better  than  an  ufurper. 

Dr.  Salter  was  too  much  a  man  of  the  world  to  re- 
fent  this  behaviour :  *  Study  to  be  quiet'  feemed  to  be 
his  rule ;  and  he  might  poflibly  think,  that  a  viftory 
over  Johnfon  in  any  matter  of  difpute,  could  it  have 
been  obtained,  would  have  been  dearly  purchafed  at 
the  price  of  peace.  It  was  neverthelefs  a  temerarious 
aft  in  him  to  venture  into  a  fociety,  of  which  fuch  a 
man  was  the  head.  Dean  Swift  in  his  character  of 
Corulbdes*,  has  fb  develpped  the  arts  by  which  mere 
men  of  the  world  attain  to  ecclefiaftical  dignities  and 
preferments,  as  fhould  make  fuch  for  ever  cautious  how 
fhey  rifque  deteftion  j  and  accordingly  we  fee  that 

*  In  hi^  cfTay  on  the  fates  of  clergymen. 

many 
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many  among  them  are  in  general  backward  in  fimK 
ing  connedlions  and  adbciating  with  (cholars  and  dr 
learned  of  the  laity,  at  lead  with  nocn  of  Johdoni 
temper,  who,  where  he  had  reafbn  to  cxpcft  leanui^ 
never  Ihewed  mercy  to  ignorance. 

Hawkefworth  was  a  man  of  fine  parts,  but  no  lean- 
ing :  his  reading  ha^  been  irregular  and  defultory :  die 
knowledge  he  had  acquired,  he,  by  the  help  of  a  good 
memory  retained^  fo  that  it  was  ready  at  every  cjBi 
but  on  no  fubjedl  had  he  ever  fomed  any  fyfirnt 
AH  of  ethics  that  he  knew,  he  had  got  (roai  Pope's 
^  EfTay  on  Man/  and  Epiftles;  i>e  had  read  the  modoi 
French  writers,  and  more  particularly  the  poas,  and 
vith  the  aid  of  Keill's  Introduclion,  Chambers's  Dic- 
tionary, and  oilier  luch  common  books,  had  attained 
fuch  an  infight  into  phyfics,  as  enabled  him  to  talk  QO 
the  fubject.  In  the  more  valuable  branches  of  learft- 
ing,  he  was  deficient.  His  office  of  curator  of  the 
Magazine  gave  him  great  opportunities  of  improvr- 
ment,  by  an  extcnfivc  corrcfpondcnce  with  men  of  all 
profcflions :  it  incrcafcd  his  little  ilock  of  literature, 
and  furnilhcd  hini  with  more  than  a  competent  fhaic 
of  that  intelligence  which  is  nccclTary  to  qualify  a 
nun  for  convcrfation.  I  le  had  a  good  (hare  of  wit,  and 
a  vein  of  humour.  Witii  all  thcfc  talci)ts,  tlawkeU 
worth  could  be  no  other  than  an  inllruftivc  and  eoccr- 
taining  companion. 

CM'  J  far  more  valuable  kind  were  the  endowmena 
of  Dyir;  keen  penetration  and  deep  erudition  were 
r'.ie  (]ia.i]i(:es  tluit  fo  diiLn^uiilied  hischaraclcr,  that,  in 
UiMv  irift.irK' ^,  Jo'-.r.lijn  ir.iuhi  ;il:r.c)ll  be  f lid  to  have 
1j.,!:i..1  ;•{'  lo  i.ii»i.     A.-  tiie  p'jri'oi'c  uf  our  me^-iinrs 
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ras  the  free  communication  of  fentiments,  and  the 
^oyoientof  ibcial  intcrcouife,  our  cohverfationswerc 
nrdftrained,  and  the  fubjc6fa  thereof  multifarious. 
iftr  was  a  divine,  a  linguift,  a  mathematician,  a  me- 
i^yiician,  a  natural  philofopher,  a  claflical  fcholar, 
lid  a  critic ;  this  Johnfon  faw  and  felt,  and  never, 
rtitr  in  defence  of  fome  fundamental  and  important 
rudi,  would  he  cohtradift  him.  The  deference  thus" 
hewn  by  Johnfon  to  Dyer,  may  be  faid  to  have  been 
avoluntary,  or  refpedt  extorted ;  for  in  their  religioui 
tnd  pohtical  fentiments  their  difagreement  was  fb 
jreat,  that  lefs  of  it  would,  in  fome  minds,  have 
ngendcred  hatred.  Of  the  fundamental  and  impor- 
ant  truths  above-mentioned,  there  was  one,  namely 
he  nature  of  moral  obligation,  of  which  Johnfon  was' 
mifbrmly  tenacious.  Every  one,  verfod  in  ftudies  of 
his  kind,  knows,  that  there  are,  among  the  moderns, 
hrcc  fe6ts  or  claflcs  of  writers  on  morality,  who, 
hough  perhaps  deriving  their  relpeftive  tenets  from 
he  Socratic,  the  Academic  and  other  ancient  fchools, 
ire,  ill  thefe  rimes,  confidcred,  at  leaft,  as  the  guides 
if  fcdb ;  thefe  are  the  charafteriftic  lord  Shaftefbury, 
Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  and  Mr.  WoUafton  :  the  firft  of 
hclc  makes  virtue  to  confifl:  in  a  courfe  of  aftion  con- 
brmable  to  what  is  called  the  moral  fenfe ;  WoUafton 
ays  it  is  afting,  in  all  cafes,  according  to  truth,  and 
readng  things  as  they  are ;  Dr.  Clarke  fuppofes  all 
adonal  agents  as  under  an  obligation  to  at^  agreeably 
o  the  relations  that  fubfift  between  fuch,  or  according 
o  what  he  colls  the  fitnefs  of  things.  Johnfon  was 
rver  an  admirer  of  Clarke,  and  agreed  with  him  in  this 
uid  moft  other  of  his  opinions,  excepting  in  that  of  the 
7  Trinitv, 
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Trinity,  in  which  he  faid,  as  Dr.  Bcndcy,  dioug^  $6 
very  found  believer,  had  done  before,  diac  Dr.  IVncr- 
land  had  foiled  him.  He  dierefore  fell  in  with  die 
fcheme  of  fitnefs,  and  thereby  profefled  himfelf  an  ad- 
verfary ,  in  the  mildeft  fenfe  of  the  word,  and  an  oppo- 
nent of  Dyer,  who,  having  been  a  pupil  of  Hutchcfiai 
favoured,  notwithftanding  his  fufpefted  infidelity,  du 
and  many  other  notions  and  opinions  of  lord  ShaftcC* 
bury. 

To  fay  of  lord  Shafteft)ury  that  he  was  but  a 
fufpefted  infidel,  is  furely  treating  him  mildly,  and  I 
forbear  to  tax  him  with  unbelief,  only  becaufc  in  ki» 
*  Letters  to  a  ftudent  at  the  Univerfity  *  ,"  he  has  af- 
fedted  to  fpeak  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  as  if  half 
perfuaded  of  its  truth.  Neverthelefs,  throughout  hit 
works  it  may  be  difcerned,  that  he  omits  no  oppor* 
tunity  of  branding  it  with  fuperftition  and  enthufialini 
and  of  rcprefcnting  the  primitive  profeffors  of  it  as 
provoking,  by  their  factious  and  turbulent  behaviour, 
thofe  perfccutions  from  whence  they  derive  the  glory 
of  martyrs.  For  thefc  fentiments,  as  alfo  for  the  in- 
vidious comparifons  he  is  ever  drawing  between  the 

*  A  young  man,  named  Micliael  Ainfworth,  the  Ton,  as  I  kan 
been  informed,  of  the  parilh  clerk  of  Winbome  St.  Gilo  It 
Dorfetlhire,  the  feat  of  the  Shaftefbury  family,  whom  his  lordihip 
fent  to  and  I'upported  at  Oxford ,  with  a  view  of  fettling  him  ia  the 
church,  and  pving  to  it  a  divine  of  his  own  forming.  Hu  lunl&ip* 
however,  failed  of  his  end  :  the  young  man,  if  not  in  his  rcligiccit 
in  his  political  principles  chofe  to  think  for  himt'elf ;  he  mi^ht  be 
ai  good  a  chrifhan,  but  was  not  fo  good  a  whig  as  his  patroa  ia* 
tended  him  to  be :  he  thereby  loil  his  favour,  and  incurred  the  ces- 
fitft  of  ingratitude. 

4  philolbphers, 
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philofophcrs  Plato,  Epi6tetus,  Seneca  and  others* 
aiid  the  fathers,  and  his  many  contennptuous  fneers 
at  the  writers  on  the  fide  of  chriftianity,  Johnfon 
bore  him  no  good  will,  neither  did  he  feem  at  all  to 
rdifh  the  cant  of  the  Shaftefburian  fchool,  nor  inclin- 
ed to  admit  the  pretenfions  of  thofe  who  profcffed 
to  be  of  it,  to  taftes  and  perceptions  which  are  not 
ocxnmon  to  all  men^  a  tafte  in  morals,  in  poetry, 
and  profe-writing,  in  painting,  in  fculpture,  in  mu- 
fie,  in  architefture,  and  in  government !  a  tafte  that 
ccnfured  cvrry  produfition,  and  induced  them  to  re- 
probate every  effort  of  genius  that  fell  fhort  of  their 
own  capricious  ftandard*. 

Little  as  Johnfon  liked  the  notions  of  lord  Shaftef- 
bury,  he  ftill  lefs  approved  thofe  of  fome  later  writers, 
who  have  purfued  the  fame  train  of  thinking  and 
reaibning,  namely,  Hutchefon,  Dr.  Netdeton,  and 
Mr.  Harris  of  Salifbury,  of  which  latter,  for  the 
many  Angularities  of   fentiment   and   ftylc    in    his 

*  Hermes,*  he  fcrupled  not  to  fpeak  very  lightly^ 
There  is  a  book  extant,  intitled,  '  Letters  concern- 

*  ing  Mind,'  written  by  a  perfon  of  the  fame  fchool, 
named  Petvin,  which,  with  an  arrow  taken  from 
die  quiver  of  their  great  mafter,  a  ftroke  of  ridicule 

•  Sec  lord  Shaftcfbury's  *  Letter  on  Deiign,*  pr.flim,  in  which 
thefe  fanciful  notions  prevail,  that  a  tafle,  an  ear,  a  judgment, 
arc  the  confequences  of  freedom,  or  civil  liberty,  and  that 
not  having  attained  to  the  perfcdion  thereof,  our  eccleiiaftical 
BrutBtares,  particularly  the  metropolitan,  retain  much  of  what 
artifts  call  the  Gothic  kind  ;  and  compare  with  it  his  own 
poerik  devices,  invented  with  greet  labour  to  iUuflrate  the  cha- 
ra^rifticf. 

flipt 
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(hot  from  one  of  the  Idlers,  Johnfbn  may  be  fairly  iaki 
to  have  transfixed.  The  paflage  is  in  a  high  degree 
ludicrous,  and  will,  I  ani  perfuaded,  juftify  the  ii^- 
tion  of  it  here  at  length. 

^  The  author  begins  by  declaring,  that  ibifirU  if 
'  things  arc  things  that  now  are^  have  b<en^  and^all  k^ 
'  and  the  things  that  ftriSly  are.  In  this  poficioa, 
'  except  the  laft  claufe,  in  which  he  ufes  Ibmahingof 
^  the  fcholaftic  language^  there  is  nothing  butiriut 
'  every  man  has  heard,  and  imagines  himfclf  to  kaov. 

*  But  who  would  not  believe  that  fome  wonderful  uy 
«  velty  is  prefented  to  his  intelle&y  when  he  is  after- 

*  wards  told,  in  the  true  bugbear  ftyle,  that  the  ares,  isL 

*  the  former  fenfey  are  things  that  lie  betv;een  the  havc- 

*  beens  and  (hall-bees.     The  have-beens  are  fbrngs 

*  that  are  paji ;  the  (hall-bes  are  things  thai  mrt  i$ 
^  ccme\  and  the  things  that  are,  in  the  latter  Cmfe, 
«  are  things  that  have  not  beeny  nor/hallbe^  mrjtnim 

*  the  midfi  of  Juch  as  are  before  them^  or  fhall  be  after 

*  them.  The  things  that  have  been,  andjkall  be^  have 
^  refpeSJ  to  prefent,  paft,  and  future.     Tkofe  liketriff 

*  that  now  are  have  moreover  pldce  -^  that ^ for  injlam^e^ 

*  Vi'hich  is  here,  that  'xhi^.b  is  to  the  caji,  that  v:;bicb  is  :§ 

*  the'xeft. 

•  All   this,  my  dear  reader,  is  vcrj*  ftrangr;  but 

*  though  it  be  llrangc,  it  is  not  new ;  fun-cy  thcfe 
^  wonderful  fcntenccs  again,  and  they  will  be  fouod 

*  to  contain  nothing  more   than  very  plain   truths, 

*  which,  till  thib  author  arofe,  had  always  been  dch- 

*  vereil  in  plain  language.' 

That  Pycr  Ihouki  be  a  friend  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
moral  renl'c,  and  to  the  otiicr  tcnvts  o!'  tiii^  fchool,  :s 

not 
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not  to  be  wondered  at,  feeing  that  he  was  a  pupil 
of  Hutchefon,  and  that  his  were  the  opinions  that 
prevailed  at  Glafgow,  where  he  uught,  and  alfo  at 
Lcyden,  whither  Dyer  and  nnany  of  his  fellow-ftuden^g 
in  that  univerfity,  removed.  Akenfide  and  Dyfbn, 
who  were  of  the  number,  were  deep  m  this  fcheme, 
and  alfb  abettors  of  that  fanciful  notion^  that  ridicule 
is  the  teft  of  truth. 

The  topics  above-men^jpned  were,  not  unfrequent- 
ly,  the  fubjefts  of  altercttion  between  Johnfon  and 
Dyer,  in  which  it  might  be  obferved,  as  Johnfon  once 
did  of  two  difputants,  that  the  one  had  ball  without 
powder,  and  the  other  powder  vnthout  ballj  for 
Dyer,  though  bcft  (killed  in  the  controverfy,  was  in- 
ferior to  his  adverfary  in  the  power  of  reafoning,  and 
Johnfon,  who  was  not  always  matter  of  the  queftion, 
was  ieldom  at  a  lofs  for  fuch  fophiftical  arguments 
■s  the  other  was  unable  to  anfwer. 

In  thefe  difputations  I  had  opportunities  of  obferv- 
ing  what  others  have  taken  occafion  to  remark,  viz. 
not  only  that  in  converfation  Johnfon  made  it  a  rule 
to  talk  his  beft,  but  that  on  many  fubjecls  he  was  not 
uniform  in  his  opinions,  contending  as  often  for  vic- 
tory as  for  truth :  at  one  time  goody  at  another  evil 
was  predominant  in  Aief  moral  conftitution  of  the 
world.  Upon  one  occafion,  he  would  deplore  the 
non-obfervance  of  Good-Friday,  and  on  another  deny, 
that  among  us  of  the  prefent  age  there  is  any  decline 
of  public  worftiip.  He  would  fometimes  contradict 
Iclf-evident  propofitions,  fuch  as,  that  the  luxury  of 
this  country  has  increafed  with  its  riches  j  and  that 
the  praftice  of  card-playing  is  more  general  than  here- 

Vol.  I.  S  tofore* 
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toforc.  At  this  vcrfatility  of  temper,  none,  however* 
took  offence ;  as  Alexander  and  Czfar  were  bom  for 
conqueft,  fo  was  Johnfon  for  the  office  of  a  fympoG- 
irch,  to  preGdc  in  all  converfations ;  and  I  never  yet 
law  the  nun  who  would  venture  to  conteft  his  right. 

Let  it  not,  however,  be  imagined,  that  the  mem- 
bers of  this  our  club  met  together,  with  the  temper  of 
gladiators,  or  that  there  was  wanting  among  us  i  dif- 
pofition  to  yield  to  each  oilier  in  all  diverfitie$  of  opi- 
nion i  and  indeed,  difputation  was  not,  as  in  many 
aflbciations  of  this  kind,  the  purpofeof  our  meeting: 
nor  were  our  converfations;  like  thofe  of  the  Roa 
club,  reftraincd  to  particular  topics.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  may  be  faid,  that  with  our  graved  difcourib 
was  intermingled 

•  Mirth,  tliat  after  no  repenting  draws,* 

MiLTOX. 

for  not  only  in  Johnfon's  melancholy  there  were  luciJ 
intervals,  but  he  was  a  great  contributor  to  the  mirth 
of  ronverfation,  by  the  many  witty  fayings  he  uttered, 
and  the  many  excellent  ftories  which  his  memory 
had  treafured  up,  and  he  would  on  occafion  relate ; 
f«  that  thofc  are  greatly  rirllftaken  who  infer,  either 
from  the  general  tinciency  of  his  writings,  or  that 
appearance  of  hebetude  wliich  marked  his  counte- 
nance  when  living,  anil  is  difcernible  in  the  pidum 
and  prints  of  him,  that  he  could  only  reafon  and  dil- 
cufs,  diftate  and  controul. 

In  the  talent  of  humour  there  harxUy  ever  was  his 
equal,   except  perhaps  among  the  okl    coinediam, 

fuch 
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fuch  as  Tarlcton,  and  a  few  others  mentioned  by 
Cibber.  By  means  of  this  he  was  enabled  to  give 
to  any  relation  that  required  it,  the  graces  and  aids 
of  cxpreflion,  and  to  difcriminatc  with  the  niccft  ex- 
aftnefs  the  characters  of  thofe  whom  it  concerned. 
In  aping  this  faculty  I  have  feen  Warburton 
diiconcerted,  and  when  he  would  fain  have  been 
thought  a  man  of  plea^try,  not  a  little  out  of  coun«* 
tcnance. 

I  have  already  mentioned,  that  Johnfbn*s  motive 
forthcinftitution  of  this  fociety  was,  his  love  of  con- 
veriation,  and  the  ncceflity  he  found  himfelf  under  of 
(eeking  relief  from  the  fatigue  of  compiling  his  dicti- 
onary :  the  fame  neceflity*  operated  ftill  farther,  and 
induced  him  to  undertake,  what  moft  other  men 
would  have  thought  an  additional  fatigue,  the  pub- 
lifhing  a  periodical  paper.  The  truth  is,  that  not 
having  now  for  a  confiderable  fpacc  committed  to 
writing  aught  but  words  and  their  fignifications,  his 
mind  was  become  tumid,  and  laboured  to  be  delivered 
of  thofe  many  and  great  conceptions,  which  for  years  it 
had  been  forming.  The  (ludy  of  human  life  and 
manners,  had  been  the  chief  employment  of  his 
thoughts,  and  to  a  knowledge  of  thefe,  all  his  read- 
ing, all  his  con  veriation,  and  all  his  meditations 
tended.  Bv  thefe  exercifcs,  and  the  aid  of  an  ima- 
gination  that  was  ever  teeming  with  new  ideas,  he 
accumulated  a  fund  of  moral  fciencc,  that  was  more 
than  fufficient  for  fuch  an  undertaking,  and  became 
in  ^  very  eminent  degree  qualified  for  the  office  of 
an  inftruftor  of  mankind  in  their  grcatcll  and  moft 
important  concerns. 

S2  la 
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I  am  fcnfible  of  the  contempt  and  ridicule  wtik 
which  thofe  authors  are  treated  by  lord  ShaTtcfbunr, 
who,  differing  from  his  favourites  the  ancients,  have 
preferred  to  their  method  of  writing  in  Ibliloquy  and 
dialogue,  the  more  authoritadve  and  didaflic  fonn 
of  eflays  i  but  who  knows  not  that  the  ways  by  which 
intelligence  and  wifdom  may  be  connmunicated  arc 
many  and  various,  and  that  Johnfon  has  followed  the 
beft  exemplars  ?  What  are  the  fapiential  books  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  all  colleclions  of  precepts  and  counfcis, 
but  moral  eflays,  leflbns  of  a:conomical  prudence,  and 
rules  for  the  conduft  of  human  life  ? 

In  a  full  perruafion  of  the  utility  of  this  mode  of 
infl.rudion,  it  undoubtedly  was,  that  Montaigne, 
lord  Bacon,  Olborne,  Cowley,  Sir  William  Tcnple, 
And  others,  in  thofe  excellent  difcourfes,  which 
they  have  not  i'crupled  to  term  clTays,  have  laid  out 
their  minds,  and  communicated  to  mankind  that  fltill 
in  worldly,  and  I  will  add,  in  heavenly  prudence, 
which  is  fcarcely  attainable  but  by  loni;  cx|icricnce, 
and  an  cxercife  both  of  the  atVive  and  conteinpUtii-c 
life;  and  to  diHeminjv  and  :< commend  the  princi- 
I'leb  anil  pr.iLiiee  of  nligion  ami  virtue;  as  aJfo,  to 
rwireLt  the  lefier  foiMcw  in  iK'haviour,  and  to  render 
hi.u.m  i.UiU(»u:(f  <aly  and  ilelightful,  was  tiic  avow- 
e.!  d{.ji;'r.  <»t  t!io:  .•  j-ei  lodic.il  eluy>,  which,  in  the  be- 
j::i'.;iiiii^  uf  li.i^  ^i  ritury,  eontrlbutcd  to  form  the  man- 
i»ei:>oi  liie  tV.L-n  rlliii;^  generation. 

A  Ion*;  fj'at  e  li.id  in:ervt  iied  fince  the  publication 
of  tlie  'I'atK'rs,  <  ni^rviians,  and  Speculators :  it  is  true 
ir  hail  been  filled  up  by  1  lie  I  ,uver,  and  The  Reader, 
'riic  1  heat  re,  TIic  Lay-ir-onaiU'ry,  The  Plain- JeJer, 
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The  Free-thinker,  The  Spcculatift,  The  Cenfor,  and 
other produ6tions  of  the  like  kind;  but  of  fome  of 
thcfe  it  may  be  faid,  that  they  were  nearly  ftill-born, 
and  of  others,  that  they  enjoyed  a  duration  little  more 
extended  than  that  of  the  ephemeron :  fo  diat  Johnfon 
had  no  competitors  for  applaufe ;  his  way  was  open, 
and  he  had  the  choice  of  many  paths.  Add  to  this, 
that  a  period  of  near  forty  years,  in  a  country  whert 
commerce  and  its  concomitant  luxury  had  been  in- 
creafing,  had  given  rife  to  new  modes  of  living,  and 
even  to  characters  that  had  fcarcely  before  been 
known  to  exift.  The  clergyman  was  now  become  an 
amphibious  being,  that  is  to  fay,  both  an  ecclefiaftic 
and  a  laic ;  the  (lately  (talking  fop,  whofe  gait,  as 
Cibber  defcribes  it,  refembled  that  of  a  peacock,  was 
fucceeded  by  a  coxcomb  of  another  fpecics,  a  fidget- 
dng,  tripping  animal,  that  for  agility  might  be  com- 
pared to  a  grafshopper ;  the  (hopkeeperwas  transform- 
ed into  a  merchant,  and  the  parfimonious  ftock- broker 
into  a  nun  of  gallantry;  the  apron,  the  badge  of 
mechanic  occupations,  in  all  its  varieties  of  (lufF  and 
colour,  was  laid  afide ;  phyficians  and  law)'ers  were 
no  longer  diftingui(hable  by  their  g^arb;  the  former  had 
laid  afide  the  great  wig,  and  the  latter  ceafed  to  wear 
black,  except  in  the  a6hial  exercife  of  their  profef- 
fions  :  in  (hort,  a  few  years  of  public  tranquillity  had 
transformed  a  whole  nation  into  gentlemen. 

In  female  life  the  refinements  were  alfo  to  be  noted. 
In  con(equence  of  a  better  education  than  it  had  been 
ufual  to  beftow  on  them,  women  were  become  profi- 
cients in  literature,  and  a  man  might  read  a  lady's  letter 
without  blu(hing  at  the  fpelling.     The  convenience 

S3  of 
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of  turnpike-roads  had  deftroyed  the  diRinflion  between 
town  and  country  manners,  and  the  maid  of  honour 
and  the  fanner's  wife  put  on  a  cap  of  the  latcft  fonn, 
almofl:  at  the  fame  inftant.  I  mention  this,  becauic  i: 
may  have  efcaped  the  obfervation  of  many,  that  a  new 
faftiion  pervades  the  whole  of  this  our  ifland  alnwft 
as  inftantaneoufly  as  a  fpark  of  Hre  illuminates  a  mais 
of  gunpowder*. 

Thefe,  it  may  be  fiid,  were  but  foibles  in  the  man- 
ners of  the  times ;  but  there  were  certain  notions  and 
opinions,  which  iiaving  bccii  diiTcminatcd  fubfcqucnt 

to 

•  The  town-iifc  had  alfo  received  great  improvements,  «-kicA 
have  fincc  been  further  extended  :  public  enteruinments  vt  new 
enjoyed  in  an  immetilatc  rucccflion  :  from  the  play  the  compar? 
are  generally  able  to  get  aua\  by  eleven,  the  hour  of  aflemblbr 
at  other  places  of  amuUineiu  ;  Irom  tliife  the  hour  of  retircmcm  ii 
three,  x^iiich  gives,  till  noon  ihj  no\t  day,  nine  hour&  for  reft  ;  ini 
after  iiiat  iufTiCiint  time  for  u  riij,  ::i:c»ion:.,  or  ih^ipping,  bcic?? 
fi\e  or  U\  the  Uinn-i  hour.  \i  i  Is  iliij  fecming  indulgence  aad  im- 
modfratf  pui  I'uit  of  j'kururc  fo  ircfVin.'U'nt  with  the  attendance  *» 
public  wo: I'nip  as  it  -Auy  (V »  ni  *  ijuihodirm,  or  ibmething  like  i?. 
in  rv'/iiy  IniKijices,  mikts  them  toihjatible  ;  fo  iJiat  I  havcLnc^ki 
a  l.-'dy  of  h!y.h  r^tiK  enii  y  i^e  p'.caluri.a  of  a  rout»  that  alis^: 
b.rred  acccts  to  her  hvu'e,  o:i  I'ne  eveiiing  of  a  Sunday  ujkft 
ftie  h.ul  begun  with  pi  aver.  ;::.J  :i  partieij  r.tinn  of  the  foIemmLr* 
uV.iih  at  an  i.-.rly  hour  in  ihai  ti.:\ .  arc  coullantly  celebrated  n  6:. 
Jaine:.'>  tluipel. 

I\»r  moll  o:  thefe  ref-^tme;.;:  r.:i  r-ur  public  diverfions  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  late  M's.  Crnrl.  ■.  m  w  iiule  elegant  lailc  for  p:cJ- 
furr  the  maj^iilrates  of  Turin  ar.d  HnitrcU  were  fo  blind,  and  of  :^: 
worth  fo  iiiferi-'ile,  ih.*:,  J^  I  w.i»  j^iven  to  underlland  I  y  intelli- 
jfence  commu\ii.ittd  :o  me  in  nv.  judicial  capacity,  they  fcvmIN 
dro%'e  her  out  of  l>rth  t hole  cities :  thi.s  hofpi table  country*  ho»-evcr» 
alTorded  her  an  afylum  ;  and  in  Weilminller  Ihe  was  permitted  » 
improve  our  m.^nner  ,  withou:  any  further  interruption,  than  a 
prefetitmeni  of  her  houie  a&  a  r.uilance,  by  a  grand  jury  of  ibe 

coiin:r. 
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to  the  publication  <^  the  laft  of  the  coUedions  of  eflays 
above-mentioned^  efcaped  their  cenfure,  and  were  now 
become  principles  that  had  mif-led  many^  and  were 
likely  to  aflfeft  the  moral  conduft  of  the  young  and 
undiinking  :  theie  had  for  their  authors  and  propaga- 
tors fuch  men  as  Collins,  Mandevillefj  Morgan  and 
Tindal ;  me  firft  pair  deifts,  and  the  latter  infidels* 
And  t^  thefe  I  might  add,  though  I  would  not  brand 

toaasj,  wliidi>  had  it  been  profecated^  it  might  have  been  my  lot 
to  try  ;  bat  by  the  aid  of  her  friends  (he  fbond  means  to  fmo- 
tlier  it.  Soon  after,  (he  became  a  prifoner  for  debts  to  a  large 
jUBOOBt ;  bat  in  the  riots  in  1 780  fbond  means  to  efcape  firom  con- 
Cnementf  and  has  never  (ince  been  heard  of. 

f  Mandeville,  whofe  chrifHan  name  was  Bernard,  was  a  native 
of  Don  in  Holland.  He  came  to  England  yomig,  and,  as  he  (ays 
in  ibme  of  his  writings,  was  fo  pleafed  with  the  country,  that  he 
took  op  his  refidence  in  it,  and  made  the  language  his  fbidy.  He 
fited  in  obfcore  lodgings  in  London,  and  betook  himfelf  to  the 
profefioo  of  phyfic,  but  was  ne\'er  able  to  acquire  much  practice. 
He  was  the  author  of  the  book  above-mentioned,  as  alfo  of  '  Free 
Thoi^hts  on  Religion,'  and  <  i  Difcourfe  on  Hypochondriac  ASeQi- 
ODA*  which  Johnfbn  would  often  coaunend  ;  and  wrote  befides* 
ftndry  papers  in  the  < London  Journal,*  and  other  fuch  publications, 
to  &foar  the  cnftom  of  drinking  fpirituous-  liquors,  to  which  em- 
ployment of  his  pen,  it  is  fuppofed  he  was  hired  by  the  diitillers. 
I  ooce  heard  a  London  phyfidan,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of 
one  of  that  trade,  mention  him  as  a  good  fort  of  man,  and  one  that 
fce  was  acquunted  with,  and  at  the  fame  time  affert  a  fed,  which 
I  fiqipofe  he  had  learned  from  Mandeville,  that  the  children  of 
wonoL  addided  to  dram-drinking,  were  never  troubled  with  the 
tickets.  He  is  £ud  to  have  been  coarfe  and  overbearing  in  hii 
■aaaers  where  he  durft  be  fo  ;  yet  a  great  flatterer  of  fome  vulgar 
Dotch  merchants,  who  allowed  him  a  penfion.  This  lail  infbrma- 
nan  oooies  from  a  clerk  \}(  a  city  attorney,  through  whofe  hands  the 
pooey  pafled. 

S  4  them 
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them  with  fo  harfh  an  appcUarion  as  the  laft,  Tol»d» 
Gordon,  Trcnchard,  and  others  of  that  claft  of  writoi. 
men  who  having  drank  the  lees  of  the  BangoruB 
controverfy,  were  become  fb  intoxicated  in  Aeir 
notions  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  as  to  talk  of 
the  majcfty  of  the  people !  and  fliewed  .themfirhei 
anxious  that  their  zeal  for  religion  might  be  eftimatcd 
by  their  jealoufy  of  all  eftablifhments  for  the  itipport 
of  it. 

The  flimfy  arguments  contained  in  Collinses  dif- 
courfe  on  Frec-diinking,  had  been  refuted  with  grot 
learning  and  pleafantry  by  Bentley,  before  which 
timf,  as  I  have  been  infom'ied,  a  clergyman  in  hii 
habit,  walking  the  ftrcets  of  London,  was  in  danger 
of  being  affronted ;  but  the  poifon  of  Mandeville  had 
affcacd  many.  His  favourite  principle  is,  the  title 
to  the  moll  noted  of  all  his  books,  *  Private  vices,* 
public  benefits,'  throughout  which  he  labours  to  in- 
culcate, as  a  fiibordinate  pofition,  this  other,  that  nun 
is  a  fclfilh  being,  and  that  all  that  we  call  human 
beneficence  is  to  be  accounted  for  upon  principte 
that  exclude  the  love  of  any  but  ourk-lves  •  . 

Johnfon  has  remarked,  xh.iz  malevolence  to  the 
clergy  ib  fcldom  at  a  great  diflancr  from  irreverenec 
for  religion.     I  Ic  faw  the  feature^  of  that  malevolence 

•  LcrJ  MaccIi'-fchcIJ,  when  clJ-r-jiiiUcf ,  u*ai  ufed  often  to  h«t 
him  at  fiis  hnui'c,  ^nU  u.ii  plckfed  ^iiii  liii  comerutioo.  He  oocc 
l^ot  Mr.  Adj;i<rn  en  incvt  him,  o(  whom  bcin^  afkctl  his  optniOB 
h)  hu  lvir«i:>itp.  M.^iuIc.i!!L*  Mirwcn'tl.  he  thought  him  a  paHbn  in 
a  tvi**Hig.  Src  Juhnio.i'j  life  ut*  AJJium  ^nkong  the  Lim  ^ 
t)ic  Poct^ 
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in  the  writings  of  d^cfc  men,  and  the  point  at  which 
"free-thinking  was  likely  to  terminate;  and  taking  up 
the  defence  of  religion  where  Mr.  Addifon  left  it,  he 
made  it  a  part  of  his  defign  as  w-U  to  adduce  new 
arguments  for  its  fuppon,  and  to  enforce  the  pradticc 
of  virtue,  as  to  corrcft  thofe  errors  in  the  fmaller 
concerns  and  occupations  of  life,  the  ridiculing  which 
rende^  his  paper  an  amufement. 

In  diis  fituation  and  ftate  of  public  manners  John- 
fon  formed  the  plan  of  his  Rambler,  and  with  what 
fpiric  he  entered  upon  it  may  be  inferred  from  the 
following  folemn  addrefs,  which  he  compofed  and 
ofiercd  up  to  the  divine  Being  for  a  blefling  on  the 
undertaking: 

•  Almi^ty  God,  the  giver  of  all  good  things,  with- 
'*'  out  whofe  help  all  labour  is  inefteftual,  and  without 

•  whofe  grace  all  wifdom  is  folly ;  grant,  I  befeech 

•  Thee,  that  in  this  undertaking  thy  holy  fpirit  may 

•  not  be  with-held  from  me,  but  that  1  may  promote 
■  thy  glory,  and  the  falva.ioaof  myfdf  and  orhtrs  : 
«  grant  this,  O  Lord,  for  the  fake  of  thy  fon  Jeius 

•  Chrift.     Amen/ 

The  work  was  undertaken  without  the  commu- 
nication of  his  defign  to  any  of  his  friends,  and 
confequently  without  any  dcfire  of  affiftance  from 
them  I  it  was  from  the  (lores  of  his  own  mind  alone 
that  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  furnifh  that  variety  of 
matter  which  it  would  require ;  which,  that  it  might  at 
no  time  fail  him,  he  kept  up  by  noting  in  a  common- 
place book  that  he  carried  about  him,  fuch  incidents, 
fentiments,  and  remarks  on  familiar  life  and  manners 
9  livcrt  for  his  purpofe.    This  method  of  accumulate 
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ing  intelligence  had  been  pra£tifed  by  Mr.  Adkiiiba, 
and  is  humouroufly  defcribed  in  one  of  the  Spc&uon, 
wherein  he  feigns  to  have  dropped  his  paper  of  No- 
tanda,  confiding  of  a  diverting  medley  of  broken  fcn- 
tcnces  and  loofe  hints,  which  he  tells  us  he  had  col- 
ledtedj  and  had  meant  to  make  ufe  of.  Much  of  die 
fame  kind  is  Johnfon*s  Adverfaria,  as  will  appear  by 
the  following  fpecimens : 

*  HEREDIPETA  born  heir  prcfumptive  »  grcr 
^  fortune.  —  Had  two  unkles  and  an  aunt. —  Eldeft 
^  un.  fquire  and  fox-hunter ;  other  a  fea  captain  groan 
c  rich,  —  Mother  a  citizen's  daughter.  —  Father  an 
«  attorney,  always  t«ld  me  of  the  riches  to  be  goacn 

*  by  plcafing  unk. — Made  a  f)  cophant  early — Hunt- 

*  ed,  found  hares,  caught  filh,  with  the  elder  —  aflud 
«  the  odicr  his  adventures,  foreign  countries.  Wilhed 

*  I  was  bred  to  fca  —  taken  at  word  '<  no  land  lubb« 
«  Ihould"  [have]  "his  money."   Went  to  fca.  During 

*  voyage  eldeft  fell  in  hunting  died  — >  Elftate  canx 

*  to  his  brother  —  He  married  aunt^s  maidj,  che 
'  groflricfs  of  his  behaviour  cutting  off  from  equals. 

*  Only  aunt  remains  —  now  haunted  by  a  half  pjy 
'  officer,  or  officer  of  the  guards,  a  young  gentkmio 

*  with  a  place  at  court,  a  rich  widower  withotf 
«  childrin,  iSic.  —  The  tiiiK'  l^x-nt  in  which  I  flioukl 

*  have  acquired  die  means  of  living — Folly  of  \iis 

*  kintl  of  dependence  —  Kvery  man  (hould  live  by 

*  his  own  ix)wers.     1* lattery  —  llavery— defeated  < 

*  length  by  footman  —  chambemiaid  — or  peevifliods 

*  or  caprice  of    age.      Ideas  —  hunting  — cards— 

*  failing — failors    fate    any    manfion.     Thus    from 

*  J  fortunes  uncertain  of  any,  indeed  difabled  frqjH 

*  getting 
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*  getting  with  credit  or  enjoying  with  dignity.     Pa- 

*  rents  folly  who  inftead  of  aninutmg  children  initiate 

*  them  in  fervility.    N. 

Vive  tibi,  nam  moriere  tibi. 

*  Aunt  a  card-player — when  not  at  hunting  played 
at  cards.' 

In  thr  above  arricle  we  difcern  the  rudiments  of  two 
moft  excellent  papers,  in  the  Rambler,  number  197,- 
and  1 98,  the  defign  whereof  is  to  defcribe  and  ridicule 
the  folly  of  legacy-hunting. 

Here  follows  another,  in  which  is  contained  the 
hints  from  which  he  formed  that  humorous  relation 
of  a  Journey  in  a  Stage  Coach,  given  in  the  Adven- 
turer, Number  84. 

«  At  Gravefend   waiting   for  the  coaches — Ad- 

*  ventures  not  of  five  hours  but  half  one  —  Each 

*  entered  the   room    with   haughtinefs  —  Each  fat 

*  (Hent  not  with  reverence  but  contempt  —  At  laft 

*  the    red  coat,    what  o*cl<^  — Watch  —  not  go 

*  well  -^  coft  40I.  —  Grave  man  calls  for  the  news 

*  — Price  of  (locks,  fold  out  40,oooL     Red  coat 

*  filent  —  Only  one  that  efcaped  contempt,  a  young 

*  woman  who  wanted  a  fervice,    was  going   down 

*  and  was  very  officious  to  ferve  die  company.     Red 

*  coat  wondered  at  our  filence,  toH  us  how  much  he 

*  loved  to  be  on  a  level  with  his  company.  — i  Wo- 

*  man,  hard  for  women  of  any  condition  to  wait  fo 

*  long  in  public informed  diat  Ihe  was  a  fer- 

*  vant  maid  married  to  a  trader.    Another  obferved 

*  how  frcqucndy  people  of  great  figure  were  in  fuch 
'  «§  « places 
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^  places  in  difguifc,  and  the  pleafure  of  fomcriiiw 

*  appearing  below  ourfelves. 

'  Jam  vaga  profdiet  fraenis  natura  remods. 

•  How  hard  (dixit  quasdam)  for  people  ufcd  to 

*  their  own  coaches  to  ride  in  mixed  company  • . 

^  The  cdledlion  above-mentioned  contain  alio  Joli^bii*s  on 
opinions,  fentiments  on  fevcral  Tubjeds,  and  among  xhtm  Uk  fol- 
lowing on  writers  for  bread,  from  whence  we  learn  his  gcanaf 

fentiments  of  that  profciHon  ; 

«  Quid  expedivit  PAttacuf , 

'  ReaTons  of  writing »  benevolence,  defire  of  fame,  rani ty^  kragcr* 
«  curioficy  to  know  the  rate  of  a  man*s  own  uoderftaiiding.  Whkk 
«  moll  jatlifiable.     All  may  be  forgiven  if  noc  perfilled  in,  hm 

*  writing  for  bread  moft.  Rich  tali  ivithout  accm/e,  RoTc     It  writt 

*  wcli»  not  lefs  innocent  or  laudable  than  prefcribing  —  plcadinj^ 
«  judging — fighting,  tranfacHng  public  affairs,   mach  bcnertku 

*  cringing,  carrying  a  white  ftaff  or  voting.     If  ill,  &ilj  mid 

*  Icfs   hazard    to   the    public    than  others.     The  preicribrr^ 

*  pleader — judge  hurt  others.     He  only  boolcfeller  who  will  Mt 

*  venture    much    opon  a  new  name.     Controverfy  fufpiciooi,  if 

*  more  to  be  got  on  oijc  ii^^c  yet  argument  the  fame. 

•  ThegreaiiA  wilicrs  h.ivc  *  [written]  •  for  bread ---Hoaici^- 

*  Sh.ikcijH-ar  — Drydcn  —  Pope.     Faiui  non  fama: — Dcgente  ^ 

*  fatu  ct  affame  d*:irgcnt. 

•  Inconveniences  of  thi»  life.  To  the  public  ;  the  prtO  is  croadk 

*  ed  wild  many  Ixjoks,  yet  this  may  ditfule  knowledge,  and  leavtt 

*  lei"'  room  for  vanity,  lorn  dimes  it  may  choak  the  way  to  Icttrn. 

*  and  hinder  learning  but  rarely.     To  themfehes  moft  incoft^en. 

*  fcldom  above  want,  endlefs  lalnMir,  alv^ays  a  new  work*  fub- 

*  fcription^  liilici'cd,    fhamclefs   im^K^rtunity,   meanncis,  patroai 

*  a'^d  encour.iger^  to  he  gut,  wretched obfequiouTncfs,  compiftaiofts 
'  ot    pc^liic    full  it*.    \ice«.    dcdic.iti<^m.    hateful    flattery »    wnod 

*  atnbiti'M)   or  h*'*/  -   iin.i!!  p!j(.e.    \outh  of   labour,    c4d  age  of 

*  rf.  THT.dwi.cc.     '1  ni    pljcc  ottcn  r.L*  ^^'t.  G.iv. 
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Being  thus  ftored  with  matter,  Johnibn  proceeded 

to  publifh   his   paper;    and  the  firft  numl)er  came 

pbroad  on  Tuefdey  th^  twentic|h  daj  of  March, 

It  was  the  office  of  a  cenfor  of  manners  to  curb  the 
irregularities  into  which,  in  thefe  new  modes  of  livings 
the  youthful  of  both  fexes  were  apt  to  fall,  and  thi^ 
he  endeavoured  to  effed  by  gentle  exhortation,  by 
fchcr  reproof,  and,  not  feldom,  by  the  powers  of  wi( 
aQ4  ridicule ;  but  with  what  fuccefs,  others  are  as 
Fell  able  to  tell  as  myfelf ;  however,  if  that  is  to  be 
Judged  of  by  the  fale  pf  the  paper,  it  was  doubtlels 
great,  for  though  its  reception  was  at  firft  cool,  and 
its  progrefs  flow,  the  world  were  too  wife  to  fuffcr  it 
to  fink  into  oblivion  :  it  was  coUeAed  into  volumes, 
^nd  It  would  be  too  much  for  any  one  to  fay,  that 
Vtn  impreflions  of  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  each,  of  a 
kook  fraught  with  the  foundeft  precepts  of  oecono? 
mical  wifdom,  haye  been  difTeminated  in  vain. 

On  the  firft  publication  of  the  Rambler  it  met  with 
^  few  readers  who  objected  to  it  for  certain  particular 
jUies  in  the  flyle,  which  they  had  not  been  ufed  to  in 
papers  of  the  like  kind,  new  and  original  combina- 
tions of  words,  fentences  of  an  unufual  form,  and 
frords  derived  from  other  languages,  though  accom- 
modated to  the  geniys  pf  our  pwn  i  but  for  thef? 
fuch  reaibns  arc  afligned  in  the  clofe  of  the  laft  paper, 
as  not  only  are  a  defences  of  them,  but  (hew  them  to  be 
pnprpvements  of  pur  language. 

Of  fingularity  it  may  be  obferved,  that,  11^  general, 
it  is  originality,  and  therefore  not  a  defect,  and 
thai  all  is  not  tumidity  which  men  of  little  and  con- 
ned reading  plcafe  to  call  fo.     It  is  from  a  fervilc 

S  7  imiutioa 
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imitation  of  othrrs»  and  the  ufe  of  whole  phrafes  and 
fentences,  and  cuftomary  confibinarions  of  words,  that 
the  variety  of  {l\  les  is  not  nearly  as  great  as  that  of 
faces.  The  vulgar  opinion  is,  that  the  ftyk  of  diis 
century  is  the  perfection  of  our  language,  and  dm 
we  owe  its  ultimate  and  final  improvemenc  co  Mr. 
Addifon,  and  when  we  make  his  cold  and  languid 
periods  the  teft,  it  is  no  wonder  if  wc  miftake  ftitngdi 
and  animation  for  tumidity. 

And  here  I  cannot  but  remark  the  ciror  and  mis- 
fortune of  thofe  who  are  blind  to  the  excellencies  of 
ftyle  that  occur  in  the  works  of  many  Englifli  profe 
writers  of  the  laft  ccntur\',  which  are  rejcAed  fcr 
no  better  a  rcafon,  than  that  in  them  we  fomctimes 
meet  with  words  not  now  in  common  ufe.  A  reader 
Ignorant  of  the  ftate  of  our  language  at  diflFerenC 
perivids,  and  not  convcrlant  with  the  ^^ritings  of  ages 
ionr^  pa<>,  is  an  incompciint  judt^e  of  the  fubjctt,  and 
I'iis  ()\  inion  of  llyus  of  no  \vri::ht  or  value.  Such  a 
one  wf  mny  fuj-^pfjil*  hardly  reflraiiied  from  ccnfuring 
th«?  ftyle  of  o!ir  linirgy,  compiled  f')r  t!v.'  moft  part  fo 
lor;^  arro  as  thi*  rci;»n  vjf  l\dw:ird  the  fixth,  ,\r.d  rl;e  an- 
tivjnated  phrafe  of  t!u-  ilate-pipeis  :m  tlie  Cabala,  the 
Burlii^:Ii,  Sidiv;.  .n-i  S*r.:H')r.lc  cuIKciions,  notwith- 
llandinij  thov  llwr.iliy  c*M»tain  the  mod  j^criccl  itkkIcIs 
of  prrcat<?ri*el(Kiut.iue  aiivl  civil  nec^ociation. 

I  fimi  an  opinion  raininr  rround  not  much  to  the 
advanraj:r  of  Mr.  A.idifc-.'.s  tlvle,  ilic  characterift:.*$ 
whtTvot  are  f  I  M.n.fs  .l:^}  in.i:^::y.  I  rpe.ikofihit 
alone,  forh;^  ki.riirtnrs  are  cxc-JKnt  ai;d  I.In  humour 
cxquifite.  In  iowx  ir.Ilanco  !ie  atiopt.s  vi:L.Mr  plirale, 
as  when  he  calh  an  ir.Jik  rctt  .:clion  •;  f;>.^  of*  fellv, 
and  too  often  ulcb  t:;e  ex:  lc:;vc  aJvirb  .;/;/;:,  thus, 

Coti;c 
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Comt  along  with  me.  Yet  I  am  not  willing  to  deprive 
him  of  the  honour  imj^ed  in  Johnfon's  teftimony, 
•  that  his  profc  is  the  model  of  the  middle  ftyle  ;*  but 
if  he  be  but  a  mediocrift,  he  is  furely  not  a  fubjeft  of 
imitation ;  it  being  a  rule^  that  of  escamples  the  beft 
are  always  to  be  feleded. 

That  Johnfbn  owed  his  excellence  as  a  writer  to 
the  divines  and  others  of  the  laft  century,  myfelf  can 
atteft^  who  have  been  the  witnefs  of  his  courfe  of 
reading,  and  heard  hini  declare  his  fentiments  of  their 
works.  Hooker  he  admired  for  his  logical  precifion, 
Sanderibn  for  his  accutenefs,  and  Taylor  for  his 
amazing  erudition ;  €ir  Thomas  Browne  for  his  pe* 
netradon,  and  Cowley  for  the  eafe  and  unafFe^ed 
frmfture  of  his  periods.  The  tinfel  of  Sprat  dif- 
guided  him,  and  he  could  but  juft  endure  the  fmooth 
vcrbofity  of  Tillotfon.  Hammond  and  Barrow^  he 
thought  involved,  and  of  the  latter  that  he  was  unne* 
ceflarily  prolix. 

It  may  perhaps  be  thought,  33  his  literary  acquain- 
tance was  extenfive,  and  the  toil  of  compiling  his 
didionary  very  great,  that  Johnfon  was  helped  in  the 
publication  of  the  Rambler  by  the  communications  of 
others ;  but  this  was  not  the  faft,  he  forbore  to  folicit 
alliftance,  and  few  prefumed  to  offer  it,  fo  that  in 
the  whole  ferics  of  thofe  papers,  we  knc4^  with  cer- 
tainty of  only  four  that  were  not  of  his  own  writing. 
Of  thefe.  No.  30,  was  fent  him  by  Mrs.  Catherine 
Talbot,  daughter  of  Mr.  Edward  Talbot  herein  before 
Ipoken  ofi  No.  97,  by  Mr.  Richardfon,  the  author  of 
Clarifla,  and  numbers  44  and  100,  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Career  of  Deal,  a  lady  to  whofe  reputation  for  learning, 

and 
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and  the  moft  cftimable  qualitits  of  her  fez,  no  pnlle  ci 
mine  can  make  any  addiuon.  Hence  arifes  chat  uni- 
fomiity  of  fubjcA  and  fencnnent  which  diftinguifhcs 
the  Rambler  from  other  papers  of  the  like  kind ;  bui 
how  great  mud  its  merit  be,  when  wanting  the  chaim 
of  variety  and  that  diverfity  of  charaders,  which,  bf 
the  writers  of  them>  was  thought  neceflary  to  keep 
attention  awake,  it  could  fupport  atlelf  to  the  end, 
and  make  inftrudtion  a  fubftitute  for  amufement! 
Nor  can  this  defed,  if  it  be  any,  be  deemed  a  devia- 
tion from  Johnfon's  original  purpofe,  which  was  not 
fo  much  to  inilrud  young  pcrfons  of  both  fexes  in  the 
manners  of  the  town,  as  in  that  more  important 
fcience,  the  conduft  of  human  life ;  it  being  certain, 
that  he  had  it  in  his  (x>wer  as  well  to  delight  as  to  ui- 
(Iru^fl  his  readers;  and  this  he  has  in ibme inftanccsdooe, 
not  only  by  the  intro^ludion  of  Hi^icious  charade:^ 
and  fancied  portraits,  iuic  by  ironical  farcafins  anJ 
original  (Irokes  of  wit  and  humour,  chat  have,  per- 
haps, excited  more  fmilcs  than  tJie  writings  of  man\, 
whofe  chief  purpofc  it  was,  like  that  of  L'Eftringe 
and  others^  to  make  their  readers  merry. 

And  hence  we  may  take  occafion  to  obfcr\"e,  the 
error  of  thole  who  dirtinguilh  fo  widely  between  incn 
of  ftudy  and  retlection,  and  fuch  as  arc  hackneyed  in 
the  ways  qf  the  worUl,  as  to  fupjx^fe  the  latter  only 
qualified  to  inilruwl  us  in  the  olfices  of  life.  1  jo:J 
ChcllcrhcKl,  in  his  letters  to  his  fon,  takes  cvcrv'  uc- 
ca!ion  to  exprefs  his  luirt-d  of  an  univerfity  educa- 
tion, to  braiul  it  with  pedantry,  and  to  declare  that 
it  unfits  a  man  for  locial  intercourfe.  Soinc  have 
alfcitcd,  that  travelling  is  the  only  means  to  attain  a 

knowledge 
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knowledge  of  mankind ;  and  the  captain  in  Swift,  in  4 
Ids  cxtenlive  view  of  human  life,  fwears  that 

•  To  give  a  young  gentleman  right  education, 

•  The  amiy's  the  very  beft  fchool  in  the  nation/ 

To  lay  the  truth,  there  are  numbers  of  men  who 
contemn  all  knowledge  derived  from  books,  and  pre- 
fer to  it  what  they  call  turning  over  the  great  volume 
of  die  world.  I  had  once  a  gardener  that  could  not 
endure  the  mention  of  Miller's  diftionary,  and  would 
contend  with  me,  that  *  prafticc  was  every  thing ;'  and 
innumerable  are  the  inftances  of  men  who  oppofc 
mother-wit  to  acquired  intelligence,  and  had  rather 
grope  their  way  through  the  world,  than  be  indebted 
for  inftruftion  to  the  refearches  of  others.  Such  men 
asthefe,  in  (ituations  they  have  not  been  accuftomed 
to,  arc  ever  aukward  and  diffident ;  and'  it  is  for  a 
reafon  nearly  a-kin  to  this,  that  few  rakes  are  able  to 
look  a  nKxlefl:  woman  in  the  face.  On  the  contrary,  the 
attainments  of  Johnfon  were  fuch  as,  notwithftanding 
his  home-breeding,  gave  him  confidence,  and  quali- 
fied him  for  the  converfation  of  perfons  of  all  ranks, 
condidons,  charafters,  and  profeflions,  fo  that  no 
fboner  had  the  Rambler  recommended  itfelf  to  the 
favour  of  the  public,  and  the  author  was  known  to 
be  of  eafy  accefs,  than  his  acquaintance  was  fought, 
and  even  courted,  by  perfons,  of  whom  mtny,  with  all 
the  improvement  of  travel,  and  the  refinements  of 
court-manners,  thought  that  fomewhat  worth  know- 
ing was  to  be  learned  from  the  converfation  of  a  man, 
whole  fortunes  and  courfc  gf  life  had  precluded  him 
from  the  like  advantages. 

Vol.  I.  T  JoLifon's 
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Johnibn's  talent  for  crincifin,  both  precqxive  and 
correAi  ve,  is  now  known  and  juftly  cdebrated ;  and  had 
he  not  difplayed  it  in  its  utmoft  luftrc  in  his  Livts  of 
the  Poets^  wc  (hould  have  bunentcd  that  he  wis  lb 
/paring  of  it  in  the  Rambler,  which  fecnoed  to  be 
a  vehicle,  of  all  others  the  moft  proper,  for  that  kind 
of  communication.     An  eulogium  on  KnoUcs's  His- 
tory of  the  Turks,  and  a  fevere  cenfure  of  the  *  Samfan 
Agpnifles*  of  Milton  are  the  only  critical  cflays  thot 
to  be  found  -,  to  the  latter  he  feems  to  have  bees 
prompted  by  no  better  a  motive,  than  that  hatred 
of  the  author  for  his  political  principles  which  he  b 
known  to  have  entertained,  and  was  ever  ready  to 
avow.  What  he  has  remarked  of  Milton  in  his  Lives 
of  the  Poets  is  ujidoubtedly  true :  he  was  a  politkal 
enthudaft,  and,  as  is  evident  from  his  panegyric  oo 
Cromwell,  a  bale  and   abjcA  flatterer.     His  fiyle  b 
controverfy  was  farcaftic  and  bitter,  and  not  confiftrnt 
with  chriftian  charity  •,   and   though    his    apologifts 
endeavour  to  defend  him  by  the  praftice  of  the  times* 
there  were  in  his  time  better  examplars  than  he  chofe 
to  follow,  the  writings  of  Jc^'cl,  Mrde,  Mookrr,  Dr. 
Jackfon,  and  others,  his  predeccfTors  in  religious  and 
political  controverfy  ;  nor  does  he  feem  in  his  privitv 
charaAer  to  have  {xjlTcflcd  many  of  thofe  qualities 
that  molk. endear  men  to  each  other.     His  friends 
were  fcw,  Andrew  Mar\'el,  Marchmont  Needham,  and 
the  younger  Vane ;  and  Cyrioc  Skinner,  Harrington* 
Henry  Nevil,  John  Aubrey,  and  others,  members  of 
that  crack-brained  aflcmbly  the  Rota^club,  all  repub* 
licans ;  and  thire  is  rcalon  to  fufpeft,  from  the  ftem- 
Bcls  of  his  ceii*i|XT,  and  the  rigid  difciplioc  of  his 

Cunilv, 
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£unilfi  that  his  domeftic  manners  were  far  from 
amiable,  and  diat  he  was  neither  a  kind  hufband  nor 
an  indulgent  parent.  But  neither  thefe  nor  thofe  other 
qualities  that  rendered  him  both  a  bitter  enemy 
and  a  railing  difputant,  could  juftify  the  feverity  of 
Johns's  cridcifm  on  the  above-mendoned  poem, 
nor  apologize  for  that  harfli  and  groundlefs  cenfure 
which  clofes  the  firft  of  his  difcourfes  on  it,  that  it  is 
^  a  tragedy  which  ignorance  has  admired,  and  bigotry 
^  applauded/ 

The  refledion  on  that  enmity  of  Johnfon  towards 
Milton,  which  I  have  above  remarked,  leads  me  to 
memion  another  inftance  of  it,  which  about  this  time 
fell  under  my  obfervation.  A  man  of  the  name  of 
Lauder,  a  native  of  Scodand,  and  educated  in  the 
univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  had,  for  reafons  that  will 
licrcafter  be  given,  conceived  a  hatred  againft  the 
memory  of  Milton,  and  formed  a  fcheme  to  con- 
vi&  him  of  plagiarifm,  by  fliewing  that  he  had. 
iofot^  in  the  Paradife  Loft  whole  paflages  taken 
from  the  writings  of  fundry  modern  L,atin  poets, 
namely,  Mafenius  the  jefuit,  Taubman  a  German 
profeflbr,  the  editor  of  Virgil,  and  joint  editor  with 
Gnitcr  of  Plautus,  Staphorftius  a  Dutch  divine, 
jind  other  writers  lefs  known;  and  of  this  crime 
lie  attempted  to  prove  him  guilty,  by  publifhing 
inffancqi  in  forged  quotations,  inferted  from  time  to 
dmc  in  the  *  Gendeman's  Magazine,'  which  not  being 
iictefted,  he  made  addidons  to,  and  again  publiflied 
in  a  Yohime  indded  *  An  Effay  on  Milton's  ufe  of 
and  imitation  of  the  modems  in  his  Paradife  Loft, 
dedicated  to  the  Uhiverfiries  of  Oxford  and  Canv 
Jiridge,  8vo.  1750.*     While  the  book  ws^s  in  d\e 

T2  prcfe 
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prcfs,  the  proof  (heets  were  fubmitted  to  die  iii» 
fpcftion  of  our  club,  by  a  member  of  it  who  had 
an  intereft  in  its  publication^  and  I  could  all  aloog 
obferve  that  Johnfon  feemed  to  approve,  not  only  of 
the  defign  but  of  the  argument^  and  feemed  to  czuk 
in  a  perfuafion,  that  the  reputation  of  Milton  vts 
likely  to  fuflfer  by  this  difcovery.  That  he  was  not 
privy  to  the  impofture  I  am  well  perfuaded,  but  thai 
he  wifhed  well  to  the  argument  muft  be  inferred  from 
the  preface,  which  indubitably  was  written  by  Johnfim. 
The  charges  of  plagiarifm  contained  in  this  produc- 
tion, Lauder  has  attempted  to  make  out  by  citadoos 
to  a  very  great  number,  from  a  Latin  poem  of  Jacobus 
Mafenius  a  jefuit,  intided,  '  Palacftra  ligatas  eloquen- 
tise,'  from  the  *  Adamus  exul*  of  Grorius,  the  *  Triuni* 
phus  Pacis*  of  Calpar  StaphoHlius  a  Dutchman^  from 
the  I^tin  poems  of  Cafpar  Barlanis,  and  the  works  of 
many  other  writers.  For  a  time  the  world  gave 
credit  to  them,  and  Milton's  reputadon  was  finking 
under  them,  till  a  clergyman  of  great  worth,  learn- 
ing and  induftry,  Mr.  now  Dr.  John  Douglas 
prompted  at  firft  by  mere  curiofity,  fct  himlelf  to 
find  out  and  compare  the  parallel  paflagcs,  in  the 
doing  whereof  he  difcovercd,  that  in  a  quotation 
from  Staphorftius,  Lender  had  interpobted  eight 
lines  taken  from  a  L/irin  rranflation  of  the  Paradiie 
Loft,  by  a  man  named  I  lora-us  or  Hog,  and  Of^x>ied 
them  to  the  pafT.igc  in  the  original,  as  evidence  of 
Milton's  plagiarifm.  Proofb  of  the  like  fraud  io 
paflages  cited  from  Taubir.an  and  many  others  are 
produced  by  Dr.  Duii^^Lu ;  bit  a  fingL  inilance  of 
the  kind  would  have  been  fullicicn:  to  bioil  the  credit 
gf  his  advcrfar)'. 

Having 
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Having  made  thefe  difcoveries.  Dr.  Douglas  com- 
municated them  to  the  world  in  a  pamphlet  intitled, 

*  Milton  vindicated  from  the  charge  of  pl^iarifm, 

*  brought  againft  him  by  Mr.  Lauder,  &c.  8vo. 
'  1750.'  Upon  the  publication  thereof  his  bookfel- 
Icrs  called  on  Lauder  for  a  juftification  of  themfelves, 
and  a  confirmation  of  the  charge;  but  he,  with  a 
degree  of  impudence  not  to  be  exceeded,  acknow- 
ledged the  interpolation  of  the  books  by  him  cited, 
and  feemed  to  wonder  at  ^  the  folly  of  mankind  in 

*  making  fuch  a  rout  about  eighteen  or  twenty  lines/ 
However,  being  a  fhort  time  after  convinced  by  John- 
ion  and  others,  that  it  would  be  more  for  his  intereft 
to  mak^  an  ample  confeflion  of  his  guilt,  than  to  fet 
mankind  at  defiance,  and  ftigmatize  them  with  folly  5 
he  did  fo  in  a  letter  addrefled  to  Mr.  Douglas,  pub* 
lifhed  inquafto,*i75i,  beginning  thus  : 

^  Candour  and  tepdemefs  are  in  any  relation,  and 
'  on  all  occafions,  endinently  amiable ;  but  when  they 
^  are  found  in  an  adverfary,   and  found  fo  prevalent 

*  as  t6  overpower  that  zeal  which  his  caufe  excites, 
'  and  that  heat  which  naturally  increafes  in  the  profe- 

*  cution  of  argument,  and  which  may  be  in  a  great 

*  meafure  juftified  by  the  love  of  truth,  they  certainly 

*  appear  with  particular  advantages  ;   and  it  is  im- 

*  poffible  not  to  envy  thofe  who  poffefs  the  friendftiip 
'  of  him,  whom  it  is  even  fome  degree  of  good  for- 

*  tune  to  have  known  as  an  enemy. 

'  I  will  not  fo  far  diffemble  my  weaknefs,  or  my 
«  fault,  as  not  to  confefs,  that  my  wifli  was  to  have 
^  pafled  undetefted  -,  but  fince  it  has  been  my  fortune 
^  fp  fail  in  my  original  defign,  to  have  the  fuppofitious 

T  3  ^  p^lffagci 
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*  paflages  which  I  have  infeited  in  my  quotations 
'  made  known  to  the  worlds  and  the  Ihade  which 
'  began  to  gather  on  the  fplendour  of  Milton  totaUj 
'  difperied,  I  cannot  but  count  it  an  allevadonofmf 
'  pain,  that  I  have  been  defeated  by  a  man  who 
^  knows  how  to  ufe  advantages  with  ib  much  mode- 

*  ration,  and  can  enjoy  the  honour  of  conqueft  with- 

*  out  the  infolence  of  triumph. 

^  It  was  one  of  the  maxims  of  the  Spartans,  not  to 

*  prcfs  upon  a  flying  army,  and  therefore  their  enemies 

*  were  always  ready  to  quit  the  field,  becaufe  thcr 

*  knew  the  danger  was  only  in  oppofing.     The  dvi- 

*  Kty  with  which  you  have  thought  proper  to  trot 
^  me,  when  you  had  inconteftable  fuperiority,  has  in- 

*  clined  me  to  make  your  viftory  complete,without  any 
^  further  ftruggle,  and  not  only  publiclv  to  acknowledge 

*  the  truth  of  the  charge  which  you  nave  hitherto  ad- 
^  vanced,  but  to  confefs,  without  the  leaft  diflimuli- 
«  tion,  fubterfuge,  or  concealnlent,  every  other  inter- 

*  polation  I  have  made  in  thofe  authors,  which  yoa 

*  have  not  yet  had  opportunity  to  examine. 

*  On  the  finccrity  and  punftuality  of  this  confeflion, 

*  I  am  Willing  to  depend  for  all  the  future  regard  of 

*  mankind,  and  cannot  but  indulge  fome  hopes,  that 
'  they  whom  my  offence  has  alienated  from  me,  may, 

*  by  this  inftancc  of  ingenuity  and  repentance,  be  pro- 
«  pitiated  and  reconciled.  Whatever  be  the  event,  I 
«  Ihall  at  Icaft  have  done  all  tliat  can  be  done  in  rc- 

*  paration  of  my  former  injuries  to  Mihon,  to  truth, 

*  and  to  mankind,  anc^  entreat  that  thofc  who  fh-ill 

*  continue  implacable,  will  examine  their  own  heans 

*  whether  they  have  not  committed  equal  crimes  witli- 

*  out  equal  proofs  offorrow,  or  equal  adJiiof  atoncmr  n:/ 

Ihcn 
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Then  follow  die  citadoos,  fbme  ci  ^ich  appear 

to  be  gratuitous,  that  is  to  lay,  fuch  as  had  efcaped 

die  detection  of  the  author's  adverfary. 

He  then  proceeds  to   affign  the  modve  for  hia 

attempt  to   fubvert   the  reputadon  of  Milton,    in 

thefe  words: 
'  wAbout  ten  years  ago,  I  publilhed  an  edidon  of 

'  Dr.  Johi^n's  Tranfladon  of  the  Pfalms,  and  having 

*  procured  from  the  general  affembly  of  the  church 
'  of  Scotland,  a  recommendadon  of  its  ule  to  the 
^  lower  clafles  of  grammar-fchools,  into  which  I  had 
^  begun  to  introduce  it,  though  not  without  much 
'  controverfy  and  oppofmon,  I  thought  it  likely  that 
^  I  ihould,  by  annual  publications,  improve  my  litde 

*  fortune,  and  be  enabled  to  fupport  myfelf  in  fiee- 

*  dom  fixwi  the  miferies  of  indigence.  But  Mr.  Pope, 
^  in  his  malevolefice  to  Mr.  Benfon,  who  had  diftin- 
'  guiihed  himfelf  by  his  fondnefs  for  the  fame  ver- 

*  fion,  deftroyed  allid^  hopes  by  a  diftich*,  in  which 
'  he  places  Johnfton  in  a  contemptuous  comparilbn 

*  with  the  author  of  Paradife  Loft. 

*  From  this  time,  all  my  praifes  of  Johnfton  be- 
^  came  ridiculous,   and  I  was  cenfured  with   great 

*  freedom,  for  forcing  upon  the  fchools  an  authorj^ 
'  whom  Mr.  Pope  had  mentioned  only  as  a  foil  to  a 

*  better  poet.  On  this  occafion,  it  was  natural  not  to 
'  be  pleafed,  and  my  refentment  feeking  to  difcharge 

*  itfeLf  fbmewhere,  was  unhappUy  directed  againft 

^  On  two  unequal  crutches  propt,  he  [Benfon]  came,       ^  ^ 
Milton's  on  tlus>  on  that  one  Johnlton's  name. 

Dundad,  book  it.  line  109. 
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^  Milton.  I  refolved  to  attack  his  famCy  and  found 
'  fomc  paflages  in  curfory  reading,  which  gave  me 

*  hopes  of  ftigmatizing  him  as  a  plagiary.  The  far- 
'  ther  I  carried  my  fearch,  the  more  eager  I  grew  for 
'  the  difcovery,  and  the  more  my  hypothcfis  was  op- 

*  pofcd,  the  more  I  was  heated  with  rage.  The  con- 
^  feqiience  of  my  Blind  paflion,  I  need  not  relate  i 
'  it  has,  by  your  detedion,  become  a[^)arqpt  to  man- 
'  kind.  Nor  do  I  mention  this  provocation  is 
'  adequate  to  the  fury  which  I  have  (hewn,  but 
'  as  a  caufe  of  anger  lefs  fhameful  and  reproachful 
'  than  fraAious  malice,  perfonal  envy,  or  nadooal 
'  jealoufy.' 

The  concluding  paragraph  of  this  confeflion  carries 
in  it  fuch  an  appearance  of  contrition,  that  few  who 
red  it  at  the  time  could  withhold  that  forgivcoeis 
which  it  implores  ;  thefe  are  the  words  of  it : 

*  For  the  violation  of  truth,  I  offer  no  excufe,  be- 

*  caufe  I  well  know,  that  nothiiig  can  excufe  it.  Nor 
'  will  I  aggravate  my  crime,  by  difingenuous  pallia- 
'  tions.     I  confcfb  it,  I  repent  it,  and  refolve,  that  wr 

*  firft  offence  fhall  be  my  laft.  More  I  cannot  per- 
'  form,  and  more  therefore  cannot  be  required.    I 

*  intreat  the  pardon  of  all  men,  whom  I  have  by  anr 

*  means  induced  to  fupport,  to  countenance,  or  pa- 

*  tronize  any  frauds,  of  which  I  think  myliJf  obliged 

*  to  declare,  that  not  one  of  my  friends  was  confcious. 
'  I    hope  to    dcfcrve  by  better  conduft  and  more 

*  ufcful  undertakings,  that  patronage  which  I  have 

*  obtained  from  the  mod  illuftrious  and  venerable 
'  names   by  mifrcprefentation   and  delufion,  and  to 

*  aj)pcar  hereafter  in  fuch  a  character,  as  fhall  give 

*  yoa 
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*  you  no  rcafon  to  regret,  that  your  name  is  frequently 
^  mentioned  with  that  of, 

•    '  Reverend  Sir, 

*  Your  moll  humble  fervant, 

*  William  Lauder.' 

Notwithftanding  this  humiliating  and  abjeft  con- 
feflion,  which,  though  it  was  penned  by  Johnfon*, 
was  fubf&bed  by  himfclf,  Lauder  had  the  impu- 
dence, in  a  poftfcript  thereto,  in  effefl:  to  retraft  it,  by 
pretending  that  the  defign  of  his  effay  was  only  to  try 
how  deeply  the  prepoffeflion  in  favour  of  Milton 
was  rooted  in  the  minds  of  his  admirers;  and  that 
the  ftratagem,  as  he  calls  it,  was  intended  to  impofc 
only  on  a  few  obftinate  perfons ;  and,  whether  that 
was  (b  criminal  as  it  has  been  reprefented,  he  leaves 
die  impartial  mind  to  determine. 

After  the  publication  of  this  letter,  the  perufers  of 
it  refted  in  a  convidlion  of  the  villainy  of  its  author, 
ftrengthened  by  the  inconfiftency  between  the  reafons 
afligned  in  that  and  thofe  in  the  poftfcript,  Never- 
thelcls,  in  the  year  1754,  refolving  to  attack  Milton 
in  another  quarter,  Lauder  publilhed  a  pamphlet  inti- 
tled,  '  King  Charles  I.  vindicated  from  the  charge  of 
'  plagiarifm    brought  againft  him   by  Milton,   and 

*  Milton  himfelf  convicted  of  forgery  and  a  grofs 

*  impofition  on  the  public/  The  defign  of  this 
pamphlet  was,  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  the  friends 
to  the  memory  of  Charles  by  Ihewing,  that  the  prayer 
of  Pamela,  in  Sir'ttiilip  Sidney's  Arcadia,  was,  by  an 
artifice  of  Milton,  inferted  in  an  edition  of  the  Eikon 
Bafilike,  with  a  view  to  fix  on  the  king  a  charge  of 
impiety. 

^  Vide  infra,  the  account  of  afubfequent  publication  of  Lauder's. 

With 
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With  this  qucftion  I  meddle  not  j  I  have  ooljr  to 
obfcrve  upon  Lauder's  pamphlet,  that  the  argument 
is  introduced  by  a  defence  of  his  eflay,  and  an  aflcnioOi 
that  his  letter,  which  he  fays  was  written  by  Johnfon, 
in  many  refpeds  contained  not  his  ientimentSt  and 
was,  more  properly  than  an  apology,  an  enoimous  ag- 
gravation of  his  offence;  and  is  purfued  with  a 
declaration  of  the  author,  in  the  fincerity  olSliis  heart| 
that  had  not  Milton  with  fuch  unparalleled  malignity 
blafted  the  king,  he  would  not  upon  any  confidcradoo 
have  either  offered  a  violence  to  trudi,  put  an  impo- 
fition  on  the  public,  though  but  for  a  moment,  or 
atten^pted  to  blaft  MiUon'3  reputation  by  a  fal- 
Ihood. 

Behold  here  a  reafon  far  differing  from  each  of  the 
two  former  ;  the  firft  was  a  provocation  given  him  by 
a  diftich  of  Mr.  Pope's,  the  fecond  was  a  defire  by 
a  (Iratagcm,  as  he  calls  ir,  to  try  how  far  the  partiality 
of  Milton's  admirers  would  lead  them,  and  this  lift 
is,  his  refentment  of  an  injury  done  to  the  memory 
of  king  Charles  the  firft.  If  we  aflc,  which  of  thefc  is 
the  true  one  ?  the  anfwcr  mud  be,  neither ;  for  it  ap^ 
pears  that  Lauder  had  projefted  an  edition  of  Mafe* 
nius  and  other  of  the  Latin  poets  referred  to  in  his 
effay,  and  that  in  order  to  obtain  fublcriptions  for  the 
fame,  lie  had  been  guilty  of  the  wickcdncfs  imputed 
to  and  proved  upon  iiiin. 

The  concluding  paragraph  of  this  laft  pamplilet  of 
louder,  as  it  is  for  its  impudence  matchlcfs,  I  here 
give,  and  in  the  doing  thereof  confign  his  memory  to 
th  It  infamy,  which,  by  his  complicated  wickedncfs  he 
has  incurred. 
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*  As  for  his  [Milton's]  plagiarifins,  I  intend  ihoitty, 
God  willing,  to  extraft  fuch  genuine  proofs  from 
thofe  authors  who  held  forth  die  lighted  torch  to 
Milton^  I  nnean,  who  illuftra^  the  fobjed  of  the 
ParadifeLoft,  long  before  that  prince  of  plagiaries 
entered  upon  it,  as  nuy  be  deemed  ilifficient,  not 
only  to  replace  the  few  interpolations,  (for  which  I 
have  ben  fo  hideoufly  exclaimed  againft)  but  even 
to  reinforce  the  charge  of  plagianfm  againft  the 
Engtilh  poet,  and  fix  it  upon  him  by  irrefragable 
convifiion  in  the  face  of  the  whole  world,  and  by  the 
iufihige  of  all  candid  and  impartial  judges,  while 
fun  and  nK)on  fha]l  endure,  to  the  everlafting  Ihame 
and  confufion  of  the  whole  idblatrous  nfoble  of  his 
numerous  partizans,  particularly,  my  vain-glorious 
adveriary,  who  win  reap  only  the  goodly  harveft  of 
difiippointment  and  difgract,  where  he  expeded  to 
gather  laurels/ 

In  1756,  Dr.  Douglas  publilhed  a  new  edition  of 
is  pamphlet,  with  the  title  of  '  Milton  no  plagiary, 
or  a  dcteftion  of  the  forgeries  contained  in  Lauder's 
cflay  on  the  imitations  of  the  moderns  in  the  Paradife 
Lx)ft :'  to  this  is  an  appendix,  containing  part  of  an 
pology  of  Lauder's  bookfellers,  for  having  been  the 
ublifhers  of  his  eflay,  in  which  Aey  give  an  account 
F  their  conduit,  after  the  firft  difcovery  of  his  viftiiny, 
i  the  following  words :  *  An  immediate  application 
to  Lauder  was  neceflary,  as  well  to  juftify  ourfclves, 
as  to  remove  or  confirm  the  charge.  Accordingly, 
wc  acquainted  him,  that  if  he  did  not  inftandy  put 
into  our  hands  the  books  from  which  he  had  taken 
the  principal  paflages,  we  would  publicly  difclaim 

*  all 
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*  all  connexion  with  him,  and  expoie  his  dcclininS 
'  the  only  (lep  left  for  his  defence.  This  dcdaritkm 
'  brought  him  to  us  the  following  day,  when,  wkh 
<  great  confidence^  he  acknowledged  the  interpolatiaa 
^  of  all  the  books ;  and  feemed  to  wonder  at  nunkiad 
'  in  making  fuch  a  rout  about  eighteen'  or  twcmy 
'  lines.    As  this  man  then  has  been  guilty  of  fudi 

*  a  wicked  impofition  upon  us,  our  (Hcnc&t  and  die 
^  public,  and  is  capable  of  fo  daring  an  avowal  of  i^ 
'  we  declare,  that  we  will  have  no  farther  intercourie 

*  with  him,  and  that  we  now  (ell  his  book  only  as  a 
'  curiofity  of  fraud  and  interpolation,  which  all  tbc 
'  ages  of  literature  cannot  parallel  !* 

With  a  eharaAer  thus  blaftcd,  it  was  next  to  im- 
pofliblc  for  this  man  to  continue  in  England;  he 
therefore  left  it,  and  went  to  fetdc  at  Barbadocs,  pro- 
pofing  to  fet  up  a  fchool  there  ;  bur,  u}x>n  his  arrival 
on  the  ifland,  he  met  with  linall  encouragement,  and 
is  faid  to  have  died  about  the  year  1 77 1 . 

As  Johnfon,  though  not  in  the  Icall  an  acceflfarr  » 
the  impoftiire  above  related,  had  a  confidcrable  flurt 
in  the  controvcrfy  that  it  gave  rife  to,  it  Icemed  10 
n^e  neceflTary  to  be  thus  paniculor  in  giving  fuch  in 
account  thereof  as  would  concentrate  into  one  point 
all  that  was  written  on  the  fiibjed,  and  convey  to 
poftarity  the  hiftory  of  a  tranlaction,  the  like  whereof 
is  not  to  be  found  among  the  records  of  literature. 
It  is  too  fad  a  truth,  diat  learning  and  reAitudc  rf 
mind  are  qualities  inilcpcndent  of  each  other,  and 
that  the  world  has  in  all  ages  abounded  with  exomplci 
of  men  of  great  erudition  who  have  been  wanting  in 
coii;:non  honefty.     \Vc  read  of  men  who  have  cor- 

ruuccii 
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Itipted  the  Holy  Scriptures  with  a  view  to  favour 
a  p^ticular  hercfy  ;  and  of  monies  who  have  forged 
charters  to  promote  the  fecular  interefts  of  their  fra- 
ternity :  thefe,  though  wicked  adtions,  muft  be  fup- 
poled  to  have  Iprung'from  a  principle,  which,  having 
for  its  objeft  a  common  benefit,  had  fomewhat  of 
generofity  in  it:  but  the  motives  df  this  impoftor 
were  all  of  the  felfilh  kind,  revenge  for  a  fuppofed 
injury  done  to  himfeif,  and  an  impatience  to  be  re- 
lieved from  his  own  peculiar  and  perfonal  wants  and 
diftrefles;  and  though  it  was  for  fome  time  thought 
that  his  confeflion  had  atoned  for  his  offence,  we  find 
it  was  in  faft  an  aggravation  of  it :  In  as  much  as 
it  was  not  fincere,  it  was  a-lepentance  to  be  re- 
pented of ;  and  indeed  in  one  fenfe  he  feems  to  have 
thought  fo,  for,  iifr  his  laft  publication,  he  retrafts 
it,  and  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  fill  up 
the  meafure  of  his  iniquity,  he  defies  his  deteftor, 
whofe  endeavours  were  to  beget  in  him  that  fenfe  of 
fliame  which,  as  it  is  ever  the  forerunner  of  penitence^ 
has  ever  been  deemed  falutary. 

Great  thanks  are  due  to  this  learned  divine  and 
eminent  fcholar  for  the  zeal  and  induftry  manifefted 
by  him  in  the  courfe  of  this  Angular  controverfy, 
and  every  judicious  reader  muft  rejoice,  that  through 
his  means  our  great  poet  has  been  refcuect-from 
an  infamous  charge,  and  that  we  may  yet  read 
the  *  Paradife  Loft'  without  a  fufpicion  of  its  ori- 
ginality. 

To  return  to  Johnfon,  I  have  already  faid  that  he 
paid  no  regard  to  time  or  the  ftated  hours  of  refcftion, 
or  even  reft;  and  of  this  his  inattention  I  will  here  relate 
a  notable inftance.  Mrs.  Lenox,  a  lady  now  well  known 
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in  the  literarjr  world,  had  written  a  novel  inndcd, '  Tie 
*  life  of  Harriot  Smart, '  which  in  the  fpring  of  1751, 
was  ready  for  publication.  One  evening  at  the  ch& 
Johnibn  propofed  to  us  the  celebrating  the  birth  of 
Mn.  Lenox's  firil  literary  child,  as  he  called  her  book, 
by  a  whole  night  fpent  in  fcftivity.  Upon  his  men- 
tioning  it  to  me,  I  told  him  I  had  never  (at  up  a  wfaok 
night  in  my  life ;  but  he  continuing  to  prefs  me»  and 
laying,  that  I  fliould  find  gnrat  delight  in  it,  I,  as  did 
all  the  reft  of  our  company,  confented.  The  phoe 
appointed  was  the  Devil  tavern,  and  there,  about  tfat 
hour  of  eight,  Mrs.  Lenox  and  her  hufband,  and  a 
lady  of  her  acquaintance,  now  living,  as  alfo  the  club, 
and  friends  to  the  number  of  near  twenty,  aflembled. 
Our  fupper  was  elegant,  and  Johnfon  had  dircAed 
that  a  magnificent  hot  apple-pyeHhould  make  a  pan 
of  it,  and  this  he  would  have  ftuck  with  bay-lcavts, 
becaufe,  foriboth,  Mrs.  Lenox  was  an  authorefs,  and 
had  written  verfes ;  and  further,  he  had  pRpir* 
ed  for  her  a  crown  of  laurel,  with  which,  but  doc 
till  he  had  invoked  the  mufes  by  fome  ceremonies  of 
his  own  invention,  he  encircled  her  brows.  The 
night  pafTcd,  as  muft  be  imagined,  in  pleafant  conver- 
fation,  and  harmlefs  minh,  intenningled  at  different 
periods  with  the  rcfrclhments  of  coffee  and  tea. 
About  five,  Johnfon's  face  Ihone  with  meridian  fplcn- 
dour,  though  his  drink  had  been  only  lemonade  i  but 
the  (jur  greater  part  of  us  had  dcfened  the  colours  of 
Bacchus,  and  were  with  difficult)-  nllied  to  partake 
of  a  fccond  refrelhment  of  coffee,  which  was  firarcely 
enileil  when  the  day  began  to  dau-n.  This  phexio* 
n>enon  begin  to  put  us  in  mind  of  our  reckoning; 

but 
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but  the  waiters  were  all  fo  overcome  with  fleep,-  that 
at  was  two  hours  before  we  could  get  a  bill,  and  it  was 
not  nil  near  eight  thslt  the  creaking  of  the  ftreet-door 
gave  the  fignal  for  our  departure. 

My  mirth  had  been  confiderably  abated  by  a  fevere 
"fit  of  the  tooth-ach,  which  had  troubled  me  the  greater 
jpart  of  the  night,  and  which  Bathurit  endeavoured  to 
alleviate  by  all  the  topical  remedies  and  palliatives  he 
could  think  of;  and  I  well  remember,  at  the  inftant 
of.  my  going  out  of  the  tavern-door,  the  fenfationof 
Ihame  that  afFeAed  me,  occafioned  not  by  refledion 
on  any  thing  evil  that  had  pafTed  in  the  courfe  of  the 
flight's  entertainment,  but  on  the  reiemblance  it  bore 
to  a  debauch.  However,  a  few  turns  in  the  Temple, 
and  a  breakfaft  at  a  neighbouring  coflfee-houfe,  enabled 
me  to  overcome  it* 

In  the  foregoing  pages  I  have  affigned  the  motives 
that  induced  Johnfon  to  the  inftitution  of  the  club, 
aiid|^e  writing  of  the  Rambler ;  and  here  I  may  add, 
that  his  view  in  both  was  fo  far  anfwered,  as  that  the 
amufements  they  afforded  him  contributed,  not  only  to 
relieve  him  from  the  fatigue  of  his  great  work  the 
dictionary,  but  that  they  fcrved  to  divert  that  me- 
lancholy, which  the  public  now  too  well  knows  was 
the  diieafe  of  his  mind.  For  this  morbid  affcdion, 
as  he  was  ufed  to  call  it,  no  caufe  can  be  affigned ; 
nor  will  it  gratify  curiofity  to  fay,  it  was  conflitutional, 
or  that  it  difcovered  itfelf  in  his  early  youth,  and 
haunted  him  in  his  hours  of  recreation  ;  and  it  is  but 
a  fiirmife  that  it  might  be  a  latent  concomitant  of 
that  difeafe,  which,  in  his  infancy,  had  induced  his 
mother  tp   feck  relief  from  the  royal  touch.    His 

own 
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own  conjeAure  was,  that  he  derived  ic  from  his  fadier, 
of  whom  he  was  ufed  to  Ipeak  as  of  a  man  in  m-hofe 
temper  and  charafter  melancholy  was  predominam. 
Under  this  perfuafion,  he  at  the  age  of  about  twtmv, 
drew  up  a  ftate  of  his  cafe  for  the  opinion  of  an 
eminent  phyfician  in  Staffordfhire,  and  from  him 
received  an  anfwer,  *  that  from  the  fympcnmi 
^  therein  defcribed,  he  could  think  nothing  better 
^  of  his  diibrder,  than  that  it  liad  a  tendency  to  in« 
^  fanity ;  and  without  great  care  might  poflibly  to* 
'  minate  in  the  deprivation  of  his  rational  faculties.' 
The  dread  of  lb  great  a  calamit)'  was  one  induccnriciit 
with  him  to  abftain  from  wine  at  certain  periods  d 
his  life,  when  his  fears  in  this  rcfpeft  weir  grcatcft ; 
but  it  was  not  without  fome  reluctance  that  he  did 
it,  for  he  has  often  been  heard  to  declare,  thai  wine 
was  to  him  fo  great  a  cordial,  that  it  required  all 
his  refolution  to  refill  the  temptations  to  ebriety. 

It  was  fortunate  for  the  public,  that  during  a  Kriod 
of  two  years,  the  depreflion  of  his  mind  was  at  no 
time  fo  great  as  to  incapacitate  him  for  fending  forth 
a  number  of  the  Rambler  on  the  days  on  which  ic 
became  due ;  nor  did  any  of  the  eflays  or  difcourfei 
therein  contained,  either  in  the  choice  of  fubjccb  or 
the  manner  of  treating  them,  indicate  the  leai 
fymptom  of  drooping  faculties  or  laflltude  of  fpiriu 
Nevenhelels,  whether  the  conftant  meditation  OQ 
fuch  topics  as  mod  frequently  occur  therein,  hid 
not  produced  in  his  mind  a  train  of  ideas  that  wtit 
now  become  uneafy  to  him,  or  whether,  that  intenfe* 
nefs  of  thought  which  he  muft  have  exerted,  firft,  ia 
the  conceptiun,  and  next,   in   the   delivery  of  fuck 

original 
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original  and  noble  fentimcnts  as  thefe  papers  abound 
with,  had  not  made  the  relaxation  of  his  mind  ne- 
cd&ry^  he  thought  proper  to  difcontinue  the  Rambler 
It  a  time  when  its  reputation  was  but  in  its  dawn. 

The  paper  in  which  this  his  refolution  is  an- 
notmced,  is  that  of  March  14,  1752,  which  concludes 
the  work.  As  he  had  given  his  readers  no  warning 
of  his  intention^  they  were  unprepared  for  the 
Ihock,  and  had  the  mortification  to  receive  the  tid- 
ings and  the  blow  at  the  fame  inftant,  with  the  ag- 
gravation of  a  fympathetic  melancholy,  excited  by 
the  nxnimful  expreflions  with  which  he  takes  his 
leave.  And  though  he  affefts  to  think  the  reaibns 
for  difcontinuing  the  publication  a  lecret  to  his  rea- 
ders, it  is  but  too  apparent  that  it  was  written  in  the 
hours  of  dejeftion,  and  that  the  want  of  afliftance 
and  encouragement  was  not  the  weakelt  of  his  mo- 
tives. Of  the  former  of  thefe  two  he  had  furely  no 
ri^t  fb  complain,  for  he  was  fo  far  from  being  ever 
known  to  wifh  for  afliftance,  that  his  moft  intimate 
friends  feemed  to  think  it  would  have  been  prefump- 
tion  to  offer  it.  The  want  of  encouragement  indeed 
[iiight  be  a  juftifiable  caufe  of  difcontent,  for  I  have 
reaibn  to  think  that  the  number  of  papers  taken  ofF 
hardly  amounted  to  five  hundred  on  any  of  the  days 
af  publication.  Neverthelefs,  the  flow  circulation  of 
die  paper  was  to  be  accounted  for  by  other  reaibns 
than  that  the  author  was  never  a  favourite  with  the 
public,  a  refleclion  that  would  have  been  but  excuf- 
iblc,  had  his  imitations  of  Juvenal  become  wafte 
paper,  or  his  Irene,  inftead  of  being  fufi^ered  to  run 
line  nights,  been  configned  to  oblivion  on  the  firft ; 

Vol.  I.  U  for 
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for  it  muft  be  confidered,  that  the  merits  of  the 
Rambler  were  of  a  kind  not  likely  to  recommend  it  id 
thofe  who  read  chiefly  for  ainufementj  and  of  rcadcn» 
this  clais  will  ever  be  by  much  the  mod  numenmi: 
the  fubjefts  therein  difcufled  are  chiefly  the  weighcxft 
and  mod  important^  refpeding  more  our  eternal  tfaa 
temporal  happinefs ;  and  that  thefe  were  the  ohftacks 
to  the  progrefs  of  his  paper,  himfclf  has  unawares 
confeiTed  in  his  apology  for  the  condud  of  it.    *  I 

*  have  never,'  fays  he,  '  complied  with  teaifonxj 
^  curiofity^  nor  enabled  my  readers  to  dijcu(s  the 

*  topic  of  the  day.     I  have  rarely  exemplified  nw 

*  aflcrtions  by  living  charafters ;  in  my  papers  no 
^  man  could  look  for  cenfures  of  his  enemies  or  praifes 

*  of  himfelf;  and  they  only  were  expe&cd  to  penifc 
^  them,  whofe  paflions  left  them  leifure  for  abftniAed 
'  truth,  and  whom  virtue  could  pleafe  by  its  naked 

*  dignity.* 

Towards  the  clofe  of  this  laft  paper,  he  (eons  tD 
refer  to  *  the  final  fcntence  of  mankind,'  with  a 
fort  of  prefage,  that  one  more  deliberate  than  that 
to  which  he  was  fubmitting  might  be  more  favour- 
able to  his  labours.  He  little  thought  at  this  time  to 
what  length  the  juftice  of  mankind  would  go ;  that 
he  Ihould  be  a  witnefs  to  the  publication  of  the  tenth 
edition  of  the  Rambler,  or  that  his  heart  would  ever 
be  dilated,  as  his  friends  can  teftify  it  was,  with  the 
news  of  its  being  tranflated  into  the  Ruflian  lan- 
guage. 

Much  might  be  faid  in  commendation  of  this  ex- 
cellent work  J  but  fuch  fuffrages  as  thofe  here  men- 
tioned fct  ic  almoft  above  praifc.    In  the  author's  own 

opinion 
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c^inion  it  was  Ids  eftimable  than  in  that  of  his  judges : 
iome  merit  indeed  he  claims  for  havmg  enriched  his 
native  language,  but  in  temis  fo  very  elegant  and 
modeft,  that  they  at  once  hold  forth  an  exemplar,  and 
cxmvcy  an  apology.     ^  I  have  laboured/  fays  he,  *  to 

*  refine  our  language  to  grammar  and  purity,  and 

*  to  clear  it  from  colloquial  barbarifms,  licentious 

*  idionis,    and  irregular   combinarions.     Something 

*  periiaps  I  have  added  to  the  elegance  of  its  con- 
'  ftniftion,  and  ibmething  to  the  harmony  of  its 
^  cadence.  When  common  words  were  lels  pleafing 
'  to  the  ear,  or  leis  diftinA  in  their  fignification,  I 
'  have  familiarized  the  terms  of  philofophy  by  apply- 
'  ing  them  to  popular  ideas,  but  have  rarely  admitted 

*  any  word  not  authorized  by  former  writers.' — With 
iriiat  fucceis  thefc  endeavours  of  his  have  been  attend- 
ed is  beft  known  to  thofe  who  have  made  eloquence 
tlieir  ftudy  i  and  it  may  go  far  towakxls  the  (lamping 
a  lafting  charafter  of  purity,  elegance,  and  flrength 
CD  the  ftyle  of  Johnlbn,  to  fay,  that  fome  of  the  moft 
pC^Hilar  orators  of  this  country  now  living,  have  not 
only  propofed  it  to  themfeives  as  a  model  for  (peak- 
ing, but  for  the  purpofe  of  acquiring  the  cadence  and 
flow  of  his  periods,  have  aftually  gotten  whole  effays 
fiiom  the  Rambler  by  heart. 

The  concluding  paragraph  of  his  farewel  paper  is 
lb  very  awfid,  that  I  cannot  refift  the  temptation  to 
iniert  it,  and  the  rather  for  that  it  feems  to  have  been 
written  under  a  perfuaGon,  that  Almighty  God  had 
been  pn^itious  to  his  labour,  and  that  the  folemn 
addreis  to  him  which  he  had  compofed  and  offered  up, 
on  occaBon  of  his  engaging  in  it,  had  been  heard,  and 
was  likely  to  be  accepted. 
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*  The  cflays  profeffedly  ferious,  if  I  have  been  abk 
'  to  execute  my  own  intentions,  will  be  found  a- 
'  aftly  conformable  to  the  precepts  of  ChriftianiCTi 
'  without  any  accommodation  to  the  licentiouibcfi 

*  and   levity  of  the  prefent  age.     I  therefore  look 

*  back  on  this  part  of  my  work  with  pleafuir^  which 

*  no  praile  of  man  (hall    diminilh  or  augment.    I 

*  Ihall  never  envy  the  honours  which  wit  and  Icam- 

*  ing  obtain  in  any  other  caufe,  if  I  can  be  nunv 

*  bercd  among  the  writers  who  have  given  ardour 

*  to  virtue,  and  confidence  to  truth  : 

*  Cckftial  pow'rs  !  that  piety  regard, 

*  From  you  my  labours  wait  their  laft  reward** 

The  Rambler,  thus  publiflied  in  numbers,  was  not 
fufiTered  to  be  loll  to  the  world,  or  to  fink  into  obG- 
vion.  As  foon  as,  by  the  conclufion  of  it,  it  became 
a  complete  work,  it  was  collecled  into  volumes,  and 
printed  in  Scotland*,  and,  foon  after,  alfo  here,  arxl 
obtained  fuch  favour  with  the  public,  as  was  xn  in- 
duccnient  with  Dr.  Hawktfworth  to  an  undertaking 
of  the  faine  kind,  the  jniblication  of  a  periodical 
pajxr  called  *  The  Auvcnturer.'  For  the  carr}-:rg 
un  fuch  a  work  as  tiiis,  Ilawkcfwonh,  though  hx 
polVclTl-d  but  a  fmall  (lock  of  learning,  was  more  than 
n;eanly  qualiricd.  1  Ic  had  excellent  natural  pans, 
an  1,  by  rc:i  ling  the  iriKl-.m  I'nglifti  and  French  au- 
thor:!,had  acquired  a  ilyle,  which,  by  his  acquaintance 
wi;h  Jc^imfon  he  had  improved  into  a  very  good  one. 
1  le  wrote  verfeb,  iliat  is  to  fay  in  Englidi,  with  caic 

•  In  thii  edition  a  cranlliiion  of  the  OMJttos  by  Mr.  E!ph&s&a 

5  and 
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and  fluency,  and  was  better  acquainted  with  the 
world  than  mod  men  are  who  have  been  bred  to  no 
profeflTion. 

The  fubjefbs  of  thefe  papers,  like  thofe  of  the 
Rambler,  are  human  life  and  manners,  with  a  mixture 
rf  humour  and  inftruftive  pleafantry,  criticilrn,  and 
moral  and  religious  exhortation,  too  various,  it  muft 
be  fuppofed,  for  the  powers  of  a  fingle  perfon  :  they 
arc  therefore  the  produce  of  different  pens,  and  may 
owe  their  merit,  in  a  great  meafure,  to  that  diverfity. 
The  curiofity  of  the  reader  is,  to  a  fmall  degree,  gra- 
tified by  the  laft  paper,  which  affigns  to  their  author. 
Dr.  Jofeph  Warton,  fuch  as  have  a  certain  fignature, 
and  leaves  to  Dr.  Hawkefworth  himfelf  the  praife  of 
foch  as  are  without  any.  To  the  information  there 
g^en,  I  add,  that  the  papers  marked  A.  which  are 
iaid  to  have  come  from  a  fource  that  foon  failed,  were 
fupplied  by  Dr.  Bathurft,  an  original  affociate  in  the 
work,  and  thofe  diftinguifhed  by  the  letter  T.  by 
Johnfon*. 

The  firft  number  of  the  Adventurer  made  its  ap- 
pearance on  Tuefday,  November  7,  1752,  and  on 
dhat  week-day,  and  alfo  on  Saturdays,  it  continued 
to  be  publiflied,  till  the  ninth  of  March  1754.  To 
point  out  the  many  excellent  cdays  contained  in  it  is 
needlefs,  as  they  are  now  colledcd  into  volumes,  and 
together  with  the  Rambler  form  a  fyftem  of  moral  and  • 
ceconomic;d  inftitution ;  two  of  them  are  to  be  looked 
on  as  curiofities  in  different  ways^  Dr.  Wanon's  re-- 
marks on  *  King  Lear'  and  *  the  Tempefl:,'  the  moft 

•  That  Johnfon  v^-as  ^e  writer  of  the  papers  fign^d  T ,  I  aflert 
on  the  authority  of  his  AiverUria,  in  which  are  the  original  hints  of 
many  of  them  in  his  own  hand-writing. 
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learned  and  judicious  cririques  in  the  EnglUh  lin* 
guage,  and  the  account  of  a  native  of  Scotland,  cilkd 
Admirable  Crichton,  diftatcd  from  menxMy  bjr  Johh 
fon  to  Hawkefworth. 

As  Johnfon  expcfted  to  be  believed  whenever  he 
either  fpoke  or  wrote,  he  has  not  vouchfafed  to  citt 
any  authority  for  the  incredible  relation,  which  the 
Adventurer  contains,  of  the  perfonal  and  mental  en* 
dowments  of  a  man  who  is  defcribed  as  a  monfter 
both  of  erudition  and  prowels,  and  in  every  other 
view  of  his  charaftcr  is  reprefented  as  having  pafled 
the  limits  of  humanity.  That  he  had  no  authontj 
for  v.'hat  he  has  related  of  him,  would  be  too  much 
to  fay,  after  he  has  aflerted,  that  he  had  fuch  as  was 
inconteftible,  yet  having  that,  he  has  kept  widiiii 
the  bounds  of  it,  and  caft  a  veil  over  that  Mas  of 
glor\',  which,  to  gaze  on  in  its  naked  (plendourjwould 
not  dazzle  but  blind  the  beholder. 

Johnfon's  account,  for  his  I  muft  call  it  for  a  rcaibn 
above  given,  is  in  thcfe  words: 

*  Ap.iong  the  favourites  of  nature,  that  have  from 

*  time  to  time  appeared  in  the  world,  enriched  with 

*  various  enJowmcnts  and  contrarieties  of  excellencf, 

*  noac  i\\  ms  to  have  been  more  exalted  above  the 

*  common  rate  of  humanity,  than  the  man  known 

*  about  two  centuries  ago  by  the  appellation  of  the 

*  Admirable  Crichton  ;    of  whofe  hiftory,  whatever 

*  we  may  llipprefs  as  furpafung  credibility,  yet  wc 

*  fhall,  upon  incontellable  authority-,  relate  enough  to 

*  rank  him  am.ong  prOvMgies. 

"  \'irtue,"  fays  \  irgil,  "  is  better  accepted  when 
"  it  comci  in  a  pleafmg  fonri :"  the  perlbn  of  Crich- 

*  ion  v^*^  caiincntly  beautiful  i  but  his  beauty  was 

*  confiilcot 
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*  confiftent  with  fuch  activity  and  ftrength^  that  in 
'  fencing,  he  would  fpring  at  one  bound  the  lengdi 

*  of  twentjr  feet  upon  his  antagpnift ;  and  he  ufed 
'  his  fword  in  either  hand  with  fuch  force  and  dex- 
'  ttnty,  that  fcarce  any  one  had  courage  to  engage 

*  him. 

^  Having  ftudied  at  St.  Andrew*s  in  Scotland^  he 

*  went  to  Paris  in  his  twenty-firft  year,  and  affixed 

*  on  the  gate  of  the  college  of  Navarre  a  kind  of 

*  challenge  to  the  learned  of  that  univerfity,  to  dif- 

*  putewith  him  on  a  certain  day;. offering  to  his 

*  0[^nents,  whoever  they  ftiould  be,  the  choice  of 
^  ten  languages,  and  of  all  the  faculties  and  fciences. 

*  On  the  day  appointed,   three    thoufand^  auditors 

*  affembled,   when  four  dodors  of  the  church  and 

*  fifty  mafters  appeared  againft  him ;  and  one  of  his 

*  antagonifts  confeffcs,  that  the    doftors  were  de- 

*  feated,    that  he  gave  proofs  of  knowledge  above 

*  the  reach  of  man,  and  that  a  hundred  years  paff- 

*  ed  without  food  or  fleep,  would  not  be  fufficient 

*  for  the  attainment  of  his  learning.     After  a  dif- 

*  pistation  of  nine  hours,  he  was  prcfented  by  the 
^  preiident  and    profefibrs   with  a  diamond   and  a 

*  purfe  of  gold,  and  difmiflcd  with  repeated  accla* 
'  Biadons. 

*  From  Paris  he  went  away  to  Rome,  where  h^ 

*  made  the  feme  challenge,  and  had,  in  the  prefencc 

*  of  the  pope  and  cardinals,  the  fame  fucccfs.     After- 

*  wards  he  contrafted  at  Venice  an  acquaintance  with 

*  Aldus  Manutius,  by  whom  he  was  introduced  to  the 

*  learned  of  that  city;  then  vifited  Padua,  where  he 

*  engaged  in  another  public  difpuution,  beginning 

U4  'his 
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*  his  performance  with  an  cxtcmporal  poem  in  pnifc 

*  of  the  city  and  the  aflcmbly  then  prcfcnt,  and  con- 
'  eluding  with  an  oration  equally  unpremcdiutcd  in 
1  comnnendation  of  ignorance. 

*  He  afterwards  publiflied  another  challenge,  ia 

*  which  he  declared  hiini'elf  ready  to  detefc  the  crron 

*  of  Ariftotlc  and  all  his  commentators,  cither  in  the 

*  cominon  forms  of  logic,  or  in  any  which  his  anta- 

*  gonifts  (hould  propofe  of  a  hundred  different  kinds 

*  of  verfe. 

*  Thefe  acquifitions  of  learning,  however  (hipen* 

*  dous,  were  not  gained  at  the  cxpencc  of  any  pkafurt 
^  which  youth  generally  indulges,  or  by  the  omiffioo 

*  of  any  accomplifhment  in  which  it  becomes  a  gcn- 

*  tleman to  excel:  he  praftifed,  in  greatperfe<fUon,ihc 

*  arts  of  drawing  and  painting ;  he  was  an  eminent 
'  performer  in  both  vocal  and  inftrumental  mufic; 

*  he  danced  with  uncommon  gracefulnefs  j  and  on 

*  the  day  after  his  difputation  at  Paris,  exhibited  his 

*  (kill   in  horfemanfhip  before  the  court  of  France, 

*  where,  at  a  public  match  of  tilting,  he  bore  away 

*  the    ring    upon    his    Uncc    fifteen    times    tc^c» 

*  ther. 

*  He  excelled  likcwife  in  domeftic  games  of  Icis 
'  dignity  and  rc'putation  ;    and  in  the  interval  be* 

^  twcen   his  challenge  and  difputation  at  Paris,   he 

*  fpent  fo  much  of  his  time  at  cards,  dice,  and  tennis, 

*  that   a  lampoon  was  fixed  upon  the  gate  of  the 

*  Sorbonne,    directing    thole    that    would    fee   tliis 

*  monfter  of  erudition,    to    look    for  him    at    the 

*  tavern. 

*  So  extenfive  was  his  acquaintance  with  life  and 

*  nunner-s  t!ut  in  an  Italian  comedy,  compoled  by 

*  hiinfcif. 
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^  himfelf,  and  exhibited  before  the  court  of  Mantua, 
he  is  faid  to  have  perfonated  fifteen  different  cha- 
rafters;  in  all  which  he  might  fucceed  without 
great  difficulty,  fince  he  had  fuch  power  of  reten-r 
don,  that  once  hearing  an  oration  of  an  hour,  he 
would  repeat  it  exadtly,  and  in  the  recital  follow 
the  fpeaker  through  all  his  variety  of  tone  and  gef- 
dculation. 

*  Nor  was  his  (kill  in  arms  left  than  in  learning, 
or  his  courage  inferior  to  his  fkill:  there  was  a 
prize-fighter  in  Mantua,  who  travelling  about  the 
ivorld,  according  to  the  barbarous  cuftom  of  that 
age,  as  a  general  challenger,  had  defeated  the  moft 
cdebrated  matters  in  many  parts  of  Europe ;  and 
in  Mantua,  where  he  then  refided,  had  killed  three 
that  appeared  againft  him.  The  duke  repented  that 
he  had  granted  him  his  proteftion ;  when  Crichton, 
looking  on  his  fanguinary  fuccefs  with  indignation, 
offered  to  ftake  fifteen  hundred  piftoles,  and  mount 
the  ftage  againft  him.  The  duke,  with  fome  re- 
luftance,  confcntcd,  and,  on  the  day  fixed,  the  com- 
batants appeared:  their  weapons  feem  to  have 
been  fingle  rapier,  which  was  then  newly  intro- 
duced in  Italy.  The  prize-fighter  advanced  with 
great  violence  and  fiercenefs,  and  Crichton  con- 
tented himfelf  calmly  to  ward  his  paffes,  and  fuffered 
him  to  exhauft  his  vigour  by  his  own  fury:  Crichton 
then  became  the  affailant;  and  preffcd  upon  him 
with  fuch  force  and  agility,  that  he  thruft  him 
thrice  through  the  body,  and  faw  him  expire :  he 
then  divided  the  prize  he  had  won,  among  the 
widows  whofe  huft)ands  had  been  killed, 

^  The 
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^  The  death  of  this  wonderful  man  I  (hould  hi 
'  willing  to  conceal,  did  I  not  knoV  that  cwtij  r»- 
^  der  will  enquire  curioufly  after  that  fatal  boor, 
^  which  is  conimon  to  all  human  beings^  lunitvcr 

*  diftinguifhed  from  each   other  by  nature  or  br 

*  fortune. 

*  Tfte  duke  of  Mantua  having  received  (b  mm 
^  proofs  of  his  various  merit,  made  him  tutor  CD  hii 
■  fon  Vincentio  di  Gonzaga,  a  prince  of  loofe  man- 
'  ners  and  turbulent  difpofition.    On  this  occafion  it 

*  was,  that  he  compofcd  the  comedy  in  which  he  a- 

*  hibitcd   fo  many  different   charaAers  with  cxad 

*  propriety.  But  his  honour  was  of  fliort  continuaocc, 

*  for  as  he  was  one  night  in  the  time  of  Carnival 
^  rambling  about  the  ftreets  with  his  guitar  in  his 

*  hand,  he  was  attacked  by  fix  men  mafked.     Nci- 

*  ther  his  courage  nor  (kill,  in  this  exigence  defcrtcd 

*  him  :  he  oppofcd  them  with  fuch  aftivity  and  fpirit, 

*  that  he  foon  difpcrfcd  them,   and  difarmed  their 

*  leader,  who  throwing  off  his  mafk,  difcovcred  him- 

*  fclf  to  be  the  prince  his  pupil.     Crichton  falling 
'  on  his  knees,  took  his  own  (word  by  the  point,  and 

*  prefcntcd  it  to  the  prince,  who  immediately  ieized 

*  it,  and  inftigated,  as  feme  fay,  byjealoufy,  acconl- 

*  ing  to  others,  only  by  drunken  fury  and  brutal  rt- 

*  fentmcnt,  thruft  him  through  the  heart. 

*  Thus  was  the  Admirable  Crichton  brought  imo 

*  that  (late,  in  which   he   could  excel   the    mcaneft 

*  of  mankind  only  by  a  few  empty  honours  paid  to 

*  his  memory  :    the  court  of  Mantua  teftified  their 

*  eftecm  by  a  public  mourning;  the  contemporary 
«  wits  were  profufc  of  their  encomiums  i  and    the 

II  *  palaces 
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*  palaces  of  Italy  were  adorned  with  piftures  repre- 

*  ienting  him  oii  horfeback,  with  a  lance  in  one  hand 

*  and  a  book  in  th^  other.' 

The  above  account  is  fo  defeftive  in  the  evidences 
of  htftorical  verity,  that  it  has  been  by  fonne  fufpeded 
to  be  fabulous.  It  is  true,  that  in  eflays  of  fuch  z 
kind  as  that  which  contains  this  eulogium,  itr  is  not 
ufiial,  for  that  would  be  to  incur  the  chai^ge  of  pedan- 
try, to  cite  authorities ;  neverthelels,  the  circumftan- 
ccs  of  time  and  place  fcem  fo  neceflary  in  the  relation 
of  every  uncomnKm  event,  and  in  the  defcription  of 
every  extraordinary  perfon,  that  the  omiflion  of  both 
in  Ms  inftance,  as  alfo  the  chriftian  naaie  of  the  perfon 
celebrated,  can  hardly  be  excufed. 

To  fupply  thefe  defefts  I  might  refer  the  reader 
to  authorities,  that  fix  the  place  of  his  birth  at  Clunic 
in  the  (hire  of  Perth  in  Scotland,  the  year  thereof  at 
1551,  and  that  of  his  death  1583 ;  and  that  tell  uc 
aUb,  that  Crichton's  name  of  baptifm  was  James; 
and  as  to  the  fa6ts  enumerated  in  the  Adventurer, 
they  feem  to  be  fufficiently  authenticated  to  all  the 
purpofes  of  hiftorical  information,  in  a  book  written 
in  1652,  by  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart*,    bearing  this 

ftrangc 

•  Thb  fingular  perfon,  whoTe  name  is  fomctimes  written 
Urchardy  was  a  phyfician  of  the  houfe  of  Cromarty  in  Scotland,  a 
man  of  learning,  and  the  firft  tranflator  into  Englilh  of  the  works  of 
Rabelais.  In  the  time  of  the  rebellion  in  Scotland,  Temp.  Car.  i. 
be  was  a  fierce  opponent  of  the  prefbyterian  eflablilhmenty  and 
taking,  as  we  may  fuppofe,  ^an  active  part  againil  it,  was  made  a 
priibner  of  war,  and  though  enlarged  on  his  parole,  endured  many 
bardihips.  Befides  the  book  above-mentioned,  he  wrote  fundry 
tra{b,  which  have  lately  been  coUcdcd  and  publiihed  in  one  vo- 
lume 
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ftrangc  tide,   *  EKIKTBAAATPON,   or  the  dlfcovm 

*  of  a  mod  cxquifite  jewel  more  precious  dun  dia- 
'  monds  inchafcd  in  gold,  the  like  whereof  was  neve 

*  feen  in  any  age ;  found  in  the  kennel  of  Worccftcr- 

*  ftreets,  the  day  after  the  fight,  and  fix  before  die 

*  autumnal  equinox  1651/ 

In  diis  book  is  contained  a  memorial  of  fuadrr 
illuftrious  perfons  of  Scodand,  fcrving  to  vindicitc 
the  honour  of  that  nation,  but  written  m  fuch  a 
ftyle  of  learned  tumidity  and  bombail,  as  is  not  to 
be  paralleled  in  any  book  now  extant.  I  here  cite 
from  it  two  paiTages  refpcfting  Crichton  as  fpecimem 
thereof,  and  as  proofs  of  Johnfon's  difcredon  in  veiling 
the  effulgence  of  a  charaAcr  too  bright  to  be  viewed 
in  its  genuine  luftre. 

*  It  happening  on  a  Shrove-Tucfday  at  night,  ihr 

*  thb  ever-renowned  Crichfcnn,  (who,  in  the  aftcr- 

*  nooa 

lumc  odav'O,  one  whereof  is   intitled,    •  The  true  pedigree  iz»i 

*  lineal  dcfcent  of  th**   moll  .anci'-nt   and    honourable   ^untly  d 

*  Urquhart  in  the  houfc  of  Crom.irty,   from  the  creatioo  ot  tie 

*  \^t)rld  till  the  year  i6|;2,*  in  which  we  arc  not  mere  adhniihrdts 
meet  with  a  long  fucceflion  of  names,  for  the  moft  pan  piintiT 
Greek,  tlun  to  find  fuch  minute  particuLirs  recorded,  a^  ceit^ 
hiilory  nor  tradition  was  twx  Inrfcuc  known  to  oh:rude  upon  pcJ&r- 
rity. 

For  inlbncc,  fj»eaki':q  t,\  one  of  hii  r-nceftor?  named  EiVrmai, 
who  he  fays  lived  A.  M.  8i:>.  and  married  Narfefia  ;  he  tell-  i*» 
moll  incredible  ta!c  :  •   Ilev.i*  To* eri  |mi  prince  c f  Achaia.     F» 

*  hi>  fortune  in  the  w.ir  .  ..:  li  .i!^:l'::'iy  i  \  won\ '.rs'itlor!,  hi'»  fubjcrti 

*  and  faiuiliar>iurr..imeuh;in  ..:.:..;::•,  th  a  i*.  f.rteiatc  and -atII- 

*  beloved.     A»ts.T  urich  time,  Ki>  puUeriiy  c\:z  tlncc   ^a:h  ac- 

*  knowlcdi;cd  him  the  f-ilicrcf  all  that  earn,-  tiie  n^me  of  L'a^;JL  - 

*  HAtT,     He  h*d  xci  hi>  aian  three  banners,  three  ilap*.  acJ 

•  Uuee 
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*  noon  of  that  day,  at  the  defire  of  my  lord  duke 

*  (the  whole    court  ftriving    which  Ihould  exceed 

*  other  in  foolery,  and  devifing  of  the  beft  fports  to 

*  excite  laughter;  neither  my  lord,duchefs,  nor  prince, 

*  being  exempted  from  afting  their  parts,  as  well  as 

*  they  could)  upon  a  theatre  fet  up  for  the  purpofe, 

*  begun  to  prank  it  (^  la  Venetiana)  with  fuch  a  flou- 

*  rilh  of  tnimicky  and  etbopoetick  geflures,   that   all 

*  the  courtiers  of  both  fexes,  even  thofe  that  a  little 

*  before  that,  were  fondeft  of  their  own  conceits, 

*  at  the  fight  of  his  fo  inimitable  a  garb,  from  ravifh- 

*  ing  aAors,  that  they  were  before,  turned  then  ra- 
'  vifhed  Ipedlators.  O!  with  how  great  livelinefs  did 
f  he  rcprefent  the  conditions  of  all  manner  of  men  ! 

*  how  naturally  did  he  fet  before  the  eyes  of  the  be- 

*  holders  the  rogueries  of  all  profeflions,  from  the 

*  overweening  monarch  to  the  peevifh  fwainey  through 

*  all  intermediate  degrees  of  the  fuperficial  courtier 
'  or  "prouA  warrior y  diffembled  churchman ^  doting  old 

*  three  ladies,  in  a  field  Or,  with  the  pidure  of  a  young  lady  abov« 

*  the  waiftf  holding  in  her  right  hand  a  brandifhed  fword,  and  a 
«  branch  of  myrtle  in  her  left  for  the  creft  ;    and  for  fupportcrs, 

*  two  javaoetes,  after  the  foldicr  habit  of  Achaia,  with  this  motto 

*  in  the  icrole  of  his  coat-armour,  Tavra  h  r^ia,  u^ia^txret :— -that 
'  is,  thcfe  three  are  worthy  to  behold.     Upon  his  wife  Narfefia, 

*  who  was  fovcreign  of  the  Amazons,  he  begot  Crat)'ntcr.*  Of 
Litoborus,  another  pretended  anceftor  of  the  Urquhart  family,  who 
lived  A.  M.  1930,  he  fays,  he  married  two  wives,  Pafena  and 
Emphaneola ;  and  adds,  *  yet  had  he,  befidcs  thcfe  two  ladies,  fevc- 

*  ral  others,  both  wives  and  concubines,  as  the  fafhion  was  over 

*  the  whole  world  for  the  fpace  of  above  a  thoufand  years  there^ 
«  after.'  And  of  Phrenedon,  another,  who  lived  about  fixty  ycari 
after,  he  roundly  aflerts,  *  that  he  was  in  the  houfe  of  the  patriarch 
«  Abraham,  at  the  time  of  the  delb-u^Uon  of  Sodum  and  Gq' 
'  flK>rralu* 

^  man^ 
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«  tnan^   cozening   lawyer^  lying  traveler^    covctoos 

<  mercbant,  rude  Jeaman^  pedantick  Jcolmr^  the  anou* 
^  roiis  Jhepbeardy  envious  artifan^  vaingkxious  n|^i 
^  and  tricky  Jervant ;  he  did  with  (iich  variety  di^ilif 

*  the  feveral  humours  of  all  thefe  forts  of  people,  ami 

*  with  a  fo  bewitching  energy,  that  he  iconcd  to  be 

*  the  original^  they  the  counterfeit  i  and  dicy  the  rr* 

*  femblance  whereof  he  was  the  prototype :   he  had  aD 

*  the  jeers,  fquibs,  flouts,  buls,  quips,  uunts,  whims, 
«  jefts,  clinches,  gybes,  mokes,  jerks,  with  all  die 
«  feveral  kinds  of  equivocations,  and  other  fophiftical 

*  captions,  that  could  properly  be  adapted  to  die 

*  perfon  by  whofe  reprcfenution  he  intended  to  in- 

<  veagle  the  company  into  a  fit  of  mirth,  and  wouki 

*  keep  in  that  mifcelany  difcourfe  of  his  (which  was  all 
^  for  the  fplene,  and  nothing  for  the  gall)  fuch  a  cli- 
«  numerical  and  mercurially  digcftcd  method,  thsr 

*  when  the  fancy  of  the  hearers  was  tickled  with  any 
«  conceit,  and  that  the  jovial  blood  was  moved,  he 
«  held  it  going,  with  another  new  device  upon  the 
«  back  of  the  firft,  and  another,  yet  another,  and  ano- 

*  thcr  againe,  fucceeding  one  another,  for  the  pro- 
«  moval  of  what  is  a  ftirring  into  a  higher  agitation , 

*  till  in  the  clofurc  of  the  luxuriant  period,  the  deem- 
«  tnanal  wave  of  the  oddcft  whimfy  of  al,  enforced 
«  the  charmed  fpirits  of  the  auditory,  (for  afFording 
«  room  to  its  apprehenfion)  fuddenly  to  burft  forth 

*  into  a  laughter;  which  commonly  lafted  juft  fo  long 
«  as  he  had  leafurc  to  withdraw  behind  the  Ikrcen, 
'  Ihiftoff  widi  the  help  of  a  page,  the  fuite  he  had 

*  on,  apparel  himfelf  with  another,  and  return  to  the 

*  ftage  to  ad  afrefli ;  for  by  that  time  their  tranfported, 
^  difparpled,  and  fublimatcd  fancies,   by  the  wonder- 

*  full? 
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fully  operating  en^es  of  his  folacious  inventions, 
had  fixjm  the  hight  to  which  thd  inward  femes, 
whecleS)  and  pullies  of  his  wit  had  elevated  them^ 
dcfcended  by  d^rees  into  their  wonted  ftadons, 
he  was  ready  for  the  perfonating  of  another  carriage; 
whereof,  to  the  number  of  fourteen  feveral  kinds, 
(during  the  five  hours  fpace,  that  at  the  dukes 
defire,  the  foUicitation  of  the  court,  and  his  own 
recreation,  he  was  pleafed  to  hiftrionize  it;  he  ihewed 
humfelf  {o  natural  a  reprefentative,  that  any  would 
have  thought  he  had  been  fo  many  feveral  adors, 
difiering  in  all  things  elfe,  fave  only  the  ftature  of 
the  body ;  With  this  advantage  above  the  mod  of 
other  adors,  whofe  tongue,  with  its  oral  implements, 
is  the  onely  in(h\iment  of  their  minds  difclofing, 
diat,  bcfides  his  mouth  with  its  appurtenances,  he 
lodged  ahnofl:  a  feveral  oratour  in  every  member  of 
his  body  j  his  head,  his  eyes,  his  fhoulders,  armes, 
hands,  fingers,  thighs,  legs,  feet,  and  breail,  being 
able  to  decipher  any  paflion,  whofe  charader  he 
purpofed  to  give. 

'  Firft,  he  did  prefent  himfclf  with  a  crown  on  his 
head,  a  fcepter  in  his  hand,  being  clothed  in  a  pur- 
ple robe  furred  with  ermynej  after  that,  with  a 
miter  on  his  head,  a  crofier  in  his  hand,  and  ac- 
coutred with  a  paire  of  lawn-fleeves  :  and  thereafter^ 
with  a  helmet  on  his  head,  the  vifiere  up,  a  com- 
manding-ftick  in  his  hand,  and  arrayed  in  a  bufF- 
fuit,  with  a  fcarf  about  his  middle,  then,  in  a  rich 
apparel,  after  the  neweft  fafliion,  did  he  fliew  him- 
felf,  (like  another  Scjanus)  with  a  periwig  daubed 
with  Cypres  powder :  in  fequel  of  that,  he  came 
out  with  a  three  corner 'd  cap  on  his  head,  fome 
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parchments  in  his  hand^  and  writings  hailing  ^ 
his  girdle  like  chancery  bills ;  and  next  to  that,  vith 
a  furred  gown  about  him,  an  ingot  of  gold  in  his 
hand,  and  a  bag  full  of  money  by  his  fide  ;  after  all 
this,  he  appeares  againe  clad  m  a  country-jackn; 
with  a  prong  in  his  hand,  and  a  MQmitekfbAikc<2:f 
on  his  head :  then  very  fhortly  after,  with  a  pal- 
mer's coat  upon  him,  a  bourdon  *  in  his  hand,  and 
fome  few  cocklc-flif  Is  ftuck  to  his  hat,  he  look't  as 
if  he  had  come  in  pilgrimage  from  Snini  Micbsil\ 
immediatly  after  that,  he  domineers  it  in  a  hart 
unlined  gowne,  with  a  pair  of  whips  in  the  one  hand, 
and  Cordcrius  in  the  other :  and  in  fuitc  theieof, 
\\i:  bcndcrfpo7tdcred^  it  with  a  pair  of  pannicr-Iik; 
breeches,  a  Muuntcra-cap  on  his  head,  and  a  knife 
in  a  wooden  (heath,  dagger  ways,  by  his  fide ;  about 
the  latter  end  he  comes  forth  again  with  a  fquorc 
in  one  hand,  a  rule  in  the  other,  and  a  leather  apron 
bcf)re  him:  then  very  quickly  after,  with  a  fcrip 
by  his  fide,  a  flieep  hook  in  his  hand,  and  a  baikct 
full  of  fiowers  to  make  nofegays  for  his  miftris: 
now  drawing  to  a  clolure,  he  rants  it  firll  in  cufKu 
and  vaj)()uring  it  with  gingling  I'purrs,  and  his  arrr.c* 
a  kenbol  like  a  Den  Die-^o  he  ftrouts  it,  and  by 
the  lufiinrfb  of  his  crate  pLiies  the  Capitan  Sfa^ 
'v:}:!g  :  tlun  in  tlit:  very  twinkling  of  an  eye,  you 
would  have  (vi:\\  him  airaine  itfue  forth  wi:h  i 
cloak  upon  his  arm,  in  a  livery  garment,  thrrrby 
reprellnting  tl:e  ferving-man  ;    and  laftly,  ai  one 

•  A  mufic al  iMiUumciii  rcicmMing  .1  hniTixtn,  fcning  alio  for  J 
u*allcinj:-lU!r,  in  uk-  wiih  the  pili^rims  who  \\\\\  the  hcJy  of  Si. 
jamcb  at  CompolU-lU.  Gen.  Hill,  of  the  Science  &nd  Pr»Akc  of' 
Mulic,  \oI.  iv.  i3(;. 

f  For  t]u>  llran^c  nor  J  no  meaning  can  be  fuund. 

*  time, 
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*  tone  amongfl:  thofc  other,  he  came  out  with  a  long 

*  gray  beard,  and  bucked  ruff,  crouching  on  a  ftafF 

*  tip't  with  the  head  of  a  Barber's  Cithern  *,  and  his 

*  gloves  hanging  by  a  button  at  his  girdle. 

*  Thofe  fifteen  feveral  perfonages  he  did  reprefent 

*  vnth  fuch  excellency  of  garb,  and  exquifittaefs  of 

*  language,  that  condignely  to  perpend  the  fubdety  of 

*  the  invention,  the  niethod  of  the  difpofition,  the 

*  neatnefs  of  the  elocution,  the  gracefulnefs  of  the 
'  tftion^  and  wonderful  variety  in  the  fo  dextrous 

*  perform?.nce  of  all,  you  would  have  taken  it  for 

*  a  connedy  of  five  afts,  confiding  of  three  fcenes, 

*  each  compofed  by  the  beft  poet  in  the  world,  and 

*  B&td  by  fifteen  of  the  beft  players  that  ever  lived, 

*  as  was  moft  evidently  made  apparent  to  all   the 
'  Ipeftators,  in  the  fifth  and  laft  hour  of  his  aftion, 

*  (which,    according  to    our  weftern   account,   was 

*  about  fix  aclock  at  night,  and,  by  the  calculation 
^  of  that  country,  half  an  hour  paft  three  and  twenty, 

*  at  that  time  of  the  yecr)  for,  purpofmg  to  leave  of 

*  with  the  fetting  of  the  fun,  with  an  endeavour  never- 
'  thelefs  to  make  his  conclufion  the  mafter-piece  of 

*  the  work,  he,  to  that  efFeft,  fummoning  all  his  fpi- 

*  rits  together,  which  never  failed  to  be  ready  at  the 

*  cal  of  fo  worthy  a  commander,  did,  by  their  aflift* 

*  ance,  fo  conglomerate,  fliulBe,  mix,  and  interlace  the 

*  geftures,  inclinations,  anions,  and  very  tones  of  the 

*  fpeech  of  thofe  fifteen  feveral  forts  of  men  whofe  car- 
'  riages  he  did  perfonate,  into  an  ineftimable  Ollapo- 

•  The  infhumcnt  now  ignorantly  called  a  guitar.  It  was  for- 
merly part  of  the  furniture  of  a  barber's  (hop,  and  was  the  amufe- 
ment  of  waiting  cuflomers.  See  Gen.  Hiil.  of  the  Science  and 
Pradice  of  Muiic,  Vol.  III.  page  408. 

Vol.  I.  X  *  dnda 
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dridit  of  immaterial  morfds  of  divers  kinds,  faabk 
CO  the  very  Ambrofun  rclilh  of  the  HelioQBia& 
Nymphs,  that  in  the  Peripetia  of  this  DrammilicJ 
exercitation,  by  the  inchanted  tranfpoitatioii  of  chc 
eyes  and  eares  of  its  fpedlabundal  auditoric,  ooe 
would  have  fwornc  that  they  all  had  kx>ked  vidi 
multiplying  glalles,  and  that  (like  that  Angd  in  At 
Scriptufi",  whofe  voice  was  faid  to  be  like  the  voice 
of  a  multitude)  they  heani  in  him  alone  the  promif- 
cuous  fpcech  of  fifceen  feveral  adtors ;  by  the  varioia 
ravilhmcnts  of  the  excellencies  whereof,  in  the  fro- 
licknefs  of  a  jocund  llrainc  beyond  expcAation,  the 
logofafcinated  r[>irits  of  the  beholding  hearers  and 
auricularic  fpe^^lators,  were  fo  on  a  fudden  feazni 
ii]X)n  in  their  rifible  faculties  of  the  foul,  and  all 
their  vital  motions  fo  univerlally  affeAed  in  this 
extremitie  of  ac^itation,  that  to  avoid  the  inevitable 
channes  of  his  intoxicating  ejaculations,  and  the 
accunuilitive  influences  of  fo  powerfull  a  tranfpor^ 
ration,  one  of  my  lady  Dutchefs  chief  Maids  of 
I lonour,  by  the  vthemencie  of  the  (hock  of  thofc 
incomprc  lienfible  raptures,  burft  forth  into  a  laugh- 
ter, to  the  ru(>tiirc  of  a  veinc  in  her  botly  ;  and  ano- 
ther young  lady,  .by  the  irrefiftible  violence  of  the 
pleafurc  un.iwap.b  infufed,  where  the  lender  rrcep- 
tibilitie  of  her  Uh)  tty<>  tickleil  fancie  was  leaft  able 
to  hold  out,  K)  ur.j.roviilfdly  was  furprifed,  thr 
with  no  lefs  impcniofitie  of  ridibundal  paflion 
then  (as  hath  been  toKI)  occafioned  a  froAure  in 
the  otlier  youn;;  l.idie  iiUKlollie,  (he,  not  able 
longer  to  hjpi  (jr:  the  wtli-be loved  burthen  of  io 
exccJTive  deli,;ii:,  and  intranfing  joys  of  fuch  Met- 
curial  exl:ilarai:unb,  through  the  ineffable  cxcafie  of 
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•  an  ovcrmaftercd  apprehenfion,  fell  back  in  a  fwown, 

•  without  the  appearance  of  any  other  life  into  her, 

•  then  what  by  the  moft  refined  wits  of  theological 

•  Ipeculators  is  conceived  to  be  cxerced  by  the  pureft 

•  parts  of  the  leparated  entelechies  of  bleffed  faints 
^  in  their  fublinieft  converfations  with  the  celellial 

•  hierarchies :  this  accident  procured  the  incoming  of 

•  an  apothecarie  with  reftoratives,  as  the  other  did 

•  that  of  a  furgeon>   widi    confolidative    medica-^ 

•  ments/ 

Speaking  of  the  manner  of  Crichton's  death,  and 
riiat  it  followed  from  a  thruft  with  his  own  fword  by 
the  hand  of  the  prince,  fon  of  the  duke  of  Mantua, 
the  author  fays; 

*  The  whole  court  wore  mourning  for  him  full 

•  three  quarters  of  a  yeer  together :  his  funeral  was 

•  very  (lately,  and  on  his  hearfe  were  (luck  more  Epi- 

•  taphs,  Elegies,  Threnodies,   and  Epicediums,  then, 

•  if  digefted  into  one  book,  would  have  out-bulk 't 

•  all  Hamfrs  works  ;   fome  of  them  being  couched 

•  in  fuch  exquifite  and  fine  Latin,  that  you  would 

•  have  thought  great  Virgil^  and  Baptifta  Manluamis^ 

•  for  the  love  of  their  mother-city,  had  quit  the  Ely- 
^  fian  fields  to  grace   his   oblcquics :   and  other  of 

•  them  (befides  what  was  done  in  other  languages) 
'  compofed  in  fo  neat  Italian^  and  lb  purely  fancied, 

•  as  if  Ariofto^  Dante^  Pctrark^  and  Brmh  had  been 

•  purpofely  refiifjltatcd,  to  ftrcLcI^.  even  to  die  utmoft, 

•  their  poetick  vein,  to  the  honour  of  this  brave  man; 

•  whofe  piflurj  till  this  hour  is  to  be  Iccn  in  the  bcd- 

•  chambers  or  gallericrs  of  tb.c  molt  of  the  great  men  of 

•  that  nation,  reprefcnting  hiii^  on  horicbiick,  with  a 

•  lance  in  one  hand,  and  a  book  in  th'j  orlicr :  and 
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'  moft  of  die  young  ladies  likewife,  chat  woe  anr 
'  thing  handlbme,  in  a  memorial  of  his  worth,  had 

*  his  effigies  in  a  little  oval  tablet  of  gold,  hai^ag 
«  't\vixt  their  breads ;  and  held  (for  many  yccrs  cogc- 
'  thcr)  ihdtMetamr.zicny  or  interniaxiimilar)*  omimcc:, 
'  an  as  neccfiary  outward  pendicle,  for  the  bccxc; 

*  fetting  forth  of  their  accoutrements,  as  cither  -Fa, 

*  IVat.by  or  Stcmacber.^ 

The  fcvcral  exploits  of  Crichton,  above-rclaccd, » 
they  appear  upon  the  face  of  Sir  Thonus  Urquhan  i 
book,  arc,  it  mufi  be  confeiTed,  unfupportcd  by  any  da* 
tions  fromhiftory,  or  the  writings  of  contemporary  bio- 
graphers, or  otlier  narrators  of  remarkable  traniactioss, 
and  may,  therefore,  in  the  judgment  of  thofc  who  rc- 
flcft  on  the  hyperbolical  ftylc  of  the  author,  and  the 
extravagancies  to  which  luch  an  enthufiaftic  fpirit  ai 
his  w  111  lead  men,  (land  in  need  of  ftill  farther  proof. 
Happily,  fincc  the  publication  of  the  Advencurtri 
fuch  evidence  has  been  hid  before  the  public,  asmuft 
remove  all  doubt  of  the  exiftence  of  fuch  a  pcrlba  as 
Crichton,  and  of  the  truth  of  tlie  fafts  abovc-rtliccd 
of  hiiu. 

For  this  information  we  arc  indebted  to  Mr.  Pen* 
nam,  \\!;o,  in  h:i>  tour  to  Scotland,  vol,  I.  page  ^95, 
confines  the  account  of  Sir  Tiiomas  Urquhart  in  all 
its  part:ci;i.;rs,  vuuc::':ng,  ab  ii:s  autl.ority,  Aldus  Ma* 
nutiu^,  Jo:::;neb  Inv.jcrialis,  a  phyfici.in  of  Viccnza, 
ai:J  a  wr'.tvT  who;n  1  take  to  be  LUierne  P-fquicC, 
tv»o  of '»^;. .  u  were  jKrlbnally  acquainted  ^;:h  hirr, 
and  rv.-v,'.fi;'l-.Vs  to  the  triumph*  by  them  I'cvcriUy 
recordci.  lro:n  Aiihis  Manutius  wc  learn,  that 
Cridiiun  was  a  fcLolar  of  Buchanan. 
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Mr.  Pennant  has  further  obliged  the  public  with 
ibnie  Latin  verfes  of  Crichton's  writing,  and  an  en- 
graving of  him  from  an  original  portrait. 

From  all  which  teftimonies,  it  is  but  a  neceflary 

concltifion,  that  whatever  may  b«  fuppreffed,  as  pafllng 

*  credibility,  of  the  perfbn  here  celebrated,  enough  is, 

upon  inconteftable  authority,  related,  to  induce  us  to 

rank  him  among  prodigies. 

That  Johnfon  diftated  this  number  of  the  Adven- 
turer, I  have  already  faid :  that  he  did  not  himfelf 
write  it  may  be  thus  accounted  for ;  he  had  doubt- 
Icfe  red  the  hiftory  of  Crichton  in  Sir  Thomas  Ur- 
quhart's  book,  and  retained  it  with  that  firmnefs  of 
memory,  which  held  faft  almoft  every  thing  that  he 
met  with  in  books.  Suppofing  him,  as  we  may,  too 
indolent  to  recur  to  one  that  he  had  formerly  red 
through,  and,  in  the  hearing  of  Hawkefworth,  to  have 
related  the  tranfaftions  of  fo  wonderful  a  man,  the 
latter  might  catch  at  it  as  a  fit  fub}eft  for  an  effay, 
and  give  it  to  the  world,  as  he  has  done  in  the  Ad- 
venturer. To  which  we  may  add,  that  Johnfon  was 
fcldom  a  narrator  of  events :  his  talent  was  original 
chinking  5  in  converfation  he  told  (lories,  arid  related 
hiftorical  fafts  with  great  precifion,  but  rarely  fent 
them  abroad  in  writing. 

Wc  are  not  to  fuppofe,  that  that  forenefs  of  mind, 
which  Johnfon  feems  to  have  felt  at  the  time  of  his 
difcontinuing  the  Rambler,  was,  in  the  fhort  interval 
of  fix  months,  fo  completely  healed,  as  to  render  him 
a  difinterefted  candidate  for  praife  in  this  new  publi- 
cation J  or  that  he  who  had  declared,  that  he  could 
not  compofe  a  fermon,  gratis,  would  write  an  Adven- 
turer, without  being  hired  to  it :  on  the  contrary,  it 
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is  certain^  tliat  he  retained  his  old  maxinij  that  gain 
was  the  only  genuine  (limulative  to  literary  cxcrDon, 
and  that  the  alTidance  he  gave  to  this  publicatkui  was 
purchafcd  at  two  guineas,  for  every  number  chat  he 
had  HniHied  ;  a  rate  of  payment  which  he  had  before 
adjudcd  in  his  (lipulation  for  the  Rambler,  and  wai 
probably  the  meafure  of  a  reward  to  his  fcUoip* 
labourers. 

The  avowed  end  of  the  Adventurer,  being  the  fame 
with  that  of  the  Rambler,  and  the  plan  and  conduct 
thereof  fo  little  different  from  it,  the  latter  may  be 
confidcred  as  a  continuation  of  the  former:  never- 
thelefs,  it  may  beobfcrvcd,  that  in  the  Adventurer,  the 
number  of  entertaining  papers,  of  portraits,  finguhr 
charaflers,  and  cff^iys  of  wit,  humour,  and  pleaJantrVi 
is  greater,  in  proportion,  than  in  the  Rambler  s  aod 
to  that  divcrfuy  it  was  doubtleis  owing,  tlut  the 
circulation  of  it  was  more  diffiife.  On  tlic  pan  of 
the  writers  it  was  carried  on  with  great  vigour,  and, 
together  with  the  Rambler,  is  likely  lo  rraiain  a  lut- 
ing evidence  of  the  f[)irit  tliat  dictated,  and  the  public 
good  (cnis:  that  eneoura-^eJ.,  fiicli  a  feries,  as  diey  bodl 
contain,  of  religious  inilruetion,  ccconomical  wifdon^ 
and  innocent  d/ii;.|,!ic, 

ITavvIvefv.orrli  has,  almod  in  terms,  declared  him- 
felf  tlie  editor  of  the  Adventurer,  and  diat  the  other 
contributors  thereto  Were  merely  auxiliaries}  and  his 
zeal  for  its  fuceefs  may  be  inferred  from  tlic  numba 
of  pajKTS  writt.  n  by  lun.felf,  wiilel;,  ujvon  a  compa- 
rifon,  v.ill  be  fou:;d  nea:Iy  equal  to  that  of  iil  the  ncli 
This  zeal  was  e:a  ;:ed  bv  a  mocive  f»r  more  llroog 
than  any  whieii  acrui:  .!  his  co-a.ijutors,  a  dcilre  of 
wlvantigc  in  his  liicn  pruiCillon^  which  ollcnllbly  wai 
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that  of  a  governor  of  a  fchool  for  the  education  of 
young  females,  by  making  himfelf  known  as  a  judge 
of  life  and  manners,  and  capable  of  qualifying  thofc 
of  riper  years  for  the  important  relations  of  domeftic 
fociety. 

But  while  he  was  indulging  a  well-grounded  hope 
to  reap  this  fruit  of  his  ftudies,  a  reward  of  a  very 
different  kind  courted  his  acceptance.  The  arch- 
biihop  of  Canterbury,  Dr.  Herring,  his  diocefan  and 
neighbour,  having  perufed  his  effays,  and  informed 
himfelf  of  his  general  charafter,  made  him  an  offer 
of  a  faculty  that  fhould  raife  him  above  the  level  of 
vulgar  literati,  and,  almoft  without  his  being  con- 
Icious  of  any  fuch  exaltation,  create  him  a  doftor  of 
both  laws,  and  the  honour  j^/as  accepted. 

Among  men  of  real  learning,  there  is  but  one  opi- 
nion concerning  what  are  called  Lambeth  degrees. 
The  right  of  conferring  them  is  a  relic  of  the  power 
anciendy  exercifed  in  this  country  by  the  legates  of 
the  pope,  and  is,  by  ftatute,  transferred  to  the  arch- 
bifliop  of  Canterbury.  It  received  a  legal  fandtion  in 
the  determination,  about  the  year  1720,  of  the  cafe  of 
the  warden  of  Manchefter  college.  Degrees  of  this  kind 
are  often  convenient  for  clergymen,  as  they  are  quali- 
fications for  a  plurality  of  livings,  but,  as  they  imply 
nothing  more  than  favour,  convey  litde  or  no  honour. 

But  Hawkefworth  was  fo  far  miftaken  in  his  notion 
of  this  aft  of  kindnefs  of  the  archbilhop,  that  though 
he  had  never  red  Juftinian,  nor  perhaps  ever  feen  the 
Corpus  Juris  Civilis,  or  Corpus  Juris  Canonici,  he 
conceived  himfelf  tranfmuted  by  it  into  a  civilian  and 
a  canonift,  and  qualified  for  an  advocate  in  either  of 
thofe  judicatures  where  the  above  laws  are  feverally 
rccognifed, 
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In  confequence  of  this  perfuafion^  he  made  an  efimt 
to  be  admitted  a  pleader  in  the  courts  of  ccdefiafficil 
jurifdiaion,  but  met  with  fuch  an  oppofition  as  ob- 
liged him  to  defift.  Upon  this,  he  bent  his  courfc 
another  way>  and,  recurring  to  his  firft  defign  of  cod« 
verting  his  fchool  into  a  kind  of  female  academy,  (be- 
cceded,  not  more  to  his  own  emolument,  than  ds 
improvement  of  thofe  who  participated  in  the  bencfia 
of  his  tuition. 

In  this  train  of  events,  and  others  that  are  well 
enough  known,  it  may  be  difcerned,  that  Ha^ef* 
worth  was  a  greater  gainer  by  the  Adventurer  dun 
any  of  thofc  concerned  in  it.  His  fuccefs,  hov.e*-cr, 
wrought  no  good  efFefts  upon  his  mind  and  conduft; 
it  elated  him  too  much,  and  betrayed  him  into  a  for* 
gctfulnefs  of  his  origin,  and  a  negleft  of  his  early  ac- 
quaintance; and  on  this  I  have  heard  Johnfon  re- 
mark^  in  terms  that  fufficiently  exprcfled  a  knowledge 
of  his  charafter,  and  a  rcfintrTicnt  of  his  behaviour. 
It  is  probable  that  he  inight  ufe  the  fame  language  to 
Hawkcfworth  himfelf,  and  alfo  reproach  him  with  the 
acceptance  of  an  academical  honour  to  which  he  could 
have  no  pretenfions,  and,  which  Johnfon,  conceiving 
to  be  irregular,  as  many  yet  do,  held  in  great  con* 
tempt ;  thus  much  is  certain,  that  foon  after  the  at* 
tainment  of  it,  the  intimacy  betv^ccn  them  cealed, 

The  expedients  above-mentioned,  and  the  vifits  of 
a  variety  of  friends,  which  his  writings  had  procured 
him,  afforded  Johnfon  great  relief,  and  enabled  him  to 
keep  at  a  bay  thofc  terrors,  which  were  almoft  inctf- 
fandy  aflailing  him,  till  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1752,  O.  S.  when  it  pleafcd  God  to  try  him  by  aca* 
lamiry,  which  was  very  near  realizing  all  thofc  evib 
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whichj  for  a  fcries  of  years,  he  had  dreaded:  diis  was 
the  lofs  of  his  wife,  who,  on  the  28rfi  day  of  March, 
and  after  feventeen  years  cohabitation,  left  him  a 
childlefs  widower,  abandoned  to  forrow,  and  incapable 
ofconfolation. 

Thofe  who  were  bcft  acquainted  with  them  both, 
wondered  that  Johnlbn  could  derive  no  comfort  from 
the  ufual  refources,  refledions  on  the  conditions  of 
mortality,  the  inftability  of  human  happinefs,  refig- 
nation  to  the  divine  will,  and  other  topics  -,  and  the 
more,  when  they  confidered,  that  their  marriage  wat 
not  one  of  thofe  which  inconfiderate  young  people 
call  love-matches,  and  that  fhe  was  more  than  old 
enough  to  be  his  mother ;  that,  as  their  union  had  not 
been  produftive  of  children,  the  medium  of  a  new 
relation  between  them  was  wanting ;  that  her  inat- 
tention to  fome,  at  leaft,  of  the  duties  of  a  wife,  were  * 
evident  in  the  perfon  of  her  hufband,  whofe  negli- 
gence of  drefs  feemed  never  to  have  received  the 
leaft  correftion  from  her,  and  who,  in  the  fordidnefs 
af  his  apparel,  and  the  complexion  of  his  linen,  even 
(hamed  her.  For  thcfe  reafons  I  have  often  been 
inclined  to  think,  that  if  this  fondnefs  of  Johnfon 
for  his  wife  was  not  diflembled,  it  was  a  leflbn  that 
be  had  learned  by  rote,  and  that,  when  he  praftifed 
it,  he  knew  not  where  to  ftop  till  he  became  ridicu- 
bus.  It  is  true,  he  Jias  celebrated  her  perfon  in  the 
wrord  formofse,  which  he  caufed  to  be  infcribed  on 
^  grave-ftone;  but  could  he,  with  that  imperfeftion 
in  his  fight  which  made  him  fay,  in  the  words  of 
Milton,  he  never  faw  the  human  face  divine,  have 
been  a  witnefs  of  her  beauty  ?  which  we  nuy  (uppofe 
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had  fuftained  fome  lofs  brfore  he  married;  her 
daughter  by  her  former  hufband  being  but  Iicde 
younger  than  Johnfon  himfirlf.  As,  during  her  Vk* 
time,  he  invited  but  few  of  his  friends  to  his  houle,  I 
never  faw  her,  but  I  have  been  told  by  Mr.  Garriek, 
Dr  Hawkefworth,  and  others,  that  there  was  Ibmewhat 
crazy  in  the  behaviour  of  them  both;  profound  refpeA 
on  his  part,  and  the  airs  of  an  antiquated  beauty  oo 
her's.  Johnfon  had  not  tl»en  been  ufed  to  the  compaoy 
of  women,  and  nothing  but  his  converfation  rendertd 
him  tolerable  among  them  :  it  was,  therefore,  necef- 
fary  that  he  (hould  praftice  his  bed  manners  to  one 
whom,  as  (he  was  defccndeii  from  an  ancient  family, 
and  had  brought  him  a  fortune,  he  thought  his  fu- 
perior.  Th*s,  after  all,  muft  be  faid,  that  he  la- 
boured to  raifc  his  opinion  of  her  to  the  higheft, 
by  infcrtingr  in  many  of  her  books  of  devotion  rhit 
I    have   fcen,    fuch    endearing  memorials  as  thefe: 

•  This  was  iUwr  Tctty's   book/ *  This    was  a 

•  prayer  whicli  dc.ir  Tetty  was  accuftomcd  to  ftr,* 
not  to  mention  his  frequent  recolleftion  of  her  in  hil 
meditations,  and  the  fingiilarityof  his  prayers  refpcA- 
ing  her. 

To  fo  high  a  pitc  h  had  he  worked  his  remembrance 
of  her,  that  hen  quelled  a  divine,  of  his  acquaintance, 
to  preach  a  femion  at  her  inrenr!ent,  which,  probably, 
he  would  iMve  written  himfelf,  btic  was  difluaded  from 
fo  ollentatioub  a  dilplay  of  the  virtues  of  a  womani 
who,  thouj^h  (he  was  his  wife,  was  but  little  known. 
He  intendeil  alfo  to  have  dejwfited  her  remains  in  the 
chapl  in  TotIkII  fK-lds,  Wtfl-minfter,  but,  altering  hii 
niind,  he  coiv.mirrcd  the  difpofal  of  them  to  his  friend 
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Hawkefworth^  who  buried  her  in  Ms  own  pari(h-> 
i;hurch  of  Bromley  in  Kent,  under  a  black  n»rbie 
ftone,  on  which  Johnfon  himfelf,  a  few  months  bc^ 
fore  his  death,  caufed  the  following  memorial  to  be 
Hpifcribed : 

Hie  conduntur  reliquiae 

ELIZABETHiE 

Antiqua  Jarvifiorum  gente> 

Peatlinga?,  apud  Leieeftrienfes,  ortas; 

Formofs,  cults,  ingenio(as,  pix  s 

Uxoris^primis  nuptiis,  Henrici  PortbRj^ 

Secundis,  Samuelis  Jounsok  ; 

Qui  multum  amatam,  diuque  defletam. 

Hoc  lapide  contexit. 

Obiit  Londini,  menfe  Mart. 

A.  D.  MDCCLIII. 

I  have  been  informed  that,  in  his  early  youth,  he 
«Btertainc4  a  romantic  paffion,  excited  poffibly  by 
reading  the  poets,  for  a  young  woman  of  a  family 
and  in  circumftances  far  above  him  5  but  proofs  arc 
wanting  that  Johnfon  was,  at  any  period  of  his 
life,  fufceptible  of  amorous  emotions.  In  his  inter- 
courfe  with  the  world,  he  had  become  known  to 
many  of  the  female  fex,  who  fought  his  converfa- 
tion*,  but  it  was  never  heard  that  he  entertain- 
ed a  paffion  for  any  one,  or  was  in  any  other 
fenfe  a  lover,   than   as  he  was  the  author  of  amo* 

•  Poflcrity  will  wonder  to  be  told,  that  a  cekbraiedcourtezaii, 
Kitty  Fiiher,  was  of  the  number,  and  that,  pofliUy  having  heard  of 
the  attempt  of  Lais  on  DemoilheQM,  ihc  oacc  kit  her  card  at 
Ut  houie. 

rous 
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rous  ▼erfes.  If  ever  he  was  in  danger  of  becom- 
ing one  in  rcalityj  it  was  of  a  young  woman  wham 
he  ufed  to  call  Molly  Afton,  of  whole  wic»  and  of  die 
delight  he  enjoyed  in  converfing  widi  her,  he  wooU 
fpeak  with  rapture  *,  but  this  was  in  the  life-dmc  d 
Mrs.  Johnibn,  and  he  was  a  man  too  ftrift  in  ha 
morals  to  give  any  reafonable  caufe  of  jealoufy  to  a 
wife. 

1  he  melancholy,  which  (eized  Johnfbn  on  the  death 
of  his  wife,  was  not,  in  degree,  fuch  as  ufually  foUovi 
the  deprivation  of  near  relations  and  friends :  it  wis 
of  the  blacked  and  deepcft  kind.  That  affeftion, 
which  could  excite  in  the  mind  of  Milton  the  plcaT- 
ing  images  dcfcribed  in  his  fonnet  on  his  deceafcd 
wife, 

*  Methought  I  faw  my  late  efpoufed  faint/ 

wrought  no  fuch  effed  on  that  of  Johnfbn :  the  appa- 
rition of  his  departed  wife  was  altogether  of  the 
terrific  kind,  and  hardly  afforded  him  a  hope  that  (he 
was  in  a  (late  of  happinefs. 

*  She  was  a  violent  whig,  and,  by  confcqucnce*  a  decUiiner  fer 
liberty,  a  particular  in  hercharadcr  that  inJaced  Johnlba  tocos* 
pliment  her  in  the  following  elegant  epigram  : 

Liber  ut  effe  velim,  fuafifU  pulchra  Maria, 
Ut  mancam  liber^pulchra  Maria,  vale  ! 

Ihas  traaflated  by  Richard  Paul  Jodrell,  Efq; 

When  fair  Maria*s  (oft  perfuafive  ftrain 
Bids  univerfal  liberty  to  reign. 
Oh  !  how  at  variance  are  her  lips  and  e>  es ! 
For,  while  the  channer  talks,  the  gazer  diet. 

That 
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That  thcfe  gloomy  conceptions  were  in  part  owing 
to  the  books  he  had  been  accuftomed  to  read,  I  have 
Ikde  doubt.  Sundry  paflages  occur  in  his  writings, 
wluch  induce  a  fufpicion,  that  his  notions  of  the  ftatc 
of  departed  Ipirits  were  fuch  as  are  now  deemed  fuper* 
ftidous;  and  I  will  not  attempt  to  vindicate  him 
fixxn  the  charge  of  believing  fome  of  the  many  rela- 
tions extant,  that  go  to  prove  an  intercourfe  between 
them  and  the  inhabitants  of  this  earth.  Thefe,  as  they 
iicrc  fyftematical,  and  fuch  as  he  was  able  to  defend 
by  arguments  the  moft  fpecious,  I  can  no  better  ac* 
count  for,  than  by  a  fuppofition,  that  in  the  courfe  of 
hb  ftudies  he  had  been  a  dabbler  in  demonology,  by 
iriiich  I  mean,  not  the  writings  of  thofe  vulgar  authors 
who  relate  the  intrigues  and  midnight  banquets  of 
witches  with  infernal  fpirits,  or  that  teach  the  difference 
between  black  and  white  witches,  and  affert  the  power 
of  them  and  their  agents  to  harm  us,  but  from  thofe 
more  authentic  writers,  namely,  Mede,  and  others, 
wbofc  proofs,  that  the  doftrine  of  demons  made  a 
part  of  the  gentile  theology,  have  induced  an  opinion 
that  in  thefe  later  times  departed  fpirits  have  fuch  an 
cxiftence  as  the  intercourfe  above-mentioned,  feems 
to  imply. 

Not  to  dwell  longer  on  fo  painful  a  fubjeft,  I  will 
difinifs  thefe  refledlions  with  an  obfcrvation,  that  by 
die  unhappinefs  of  his  bodily  conftitution,  and  the 
defedfc  of  his  organs  of  fenfe,  he  was  rendered  unfuf- 
ceptible  of  almolt  all  thofe  delights  which  we  terra 
picafures  of  the  imagination,  and  which  help  to  foothe 
the  mind  under  afflidion  -,  and  this  melancholy  truth 
I  (hall  attempt  to  illuftrate  by  the  following  obfer- 
vations: 

2  With 
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With  rcfpcft  to  fight,  it  muft  be  noted,  tha:  hr  wa 
of  that  dafs  of  men,  who,  from  a  dcfeft  in  the  rifuil 
organs,  are  termed  myops,  or  near-fighted  pcHboi; 
and  farther,  that  difeafc  had  deprived  him  of  the  de 
of  one  eye,  the  confcquence  whereof  was,  that  in  Ueo 
of  thofc  various  delightful  profpeAs  which  the  ha 
of  nature  affords,  the  beautiful  and  the  grand,  due 
multiply  ideas  and  adminifter  delight,  as  well  in  the 
reflcftion  as  the  immediate  enjojTTient  of  them,  his 
mind  was  prefented  with  an  univerfal  blank.  Nor 
was  his  misfortune  lefs,  with  refpeft  to  thok  chje8% 
wherein  beauty,  fymmetry,  and  harmony  of  parts  mi 
proportions  are  refident :  to  him  a  (tatiie  was  m 
unlhapen  mafs,  and  a  fumptuous  edifice  a  quarry 
of  ftone.  Of  the  beauties  of  painting,  notwithlland" 
ing  the  many  eulogiums  on  that  art  which,  after  the 
commencement  of  his  friendfliip  with  Sir  Jofliu 
Reynolds,  he  infcned  in  his  writings,  he  had  not  the 
lead  conception  ;  and  this  leads  me  to  mention  a  h& 
to  the  purixjfc,  w  hich  I  well  remember.  One  evening, 
at  the  club,  I  came  in  with  a  fmall  roll  of  primii 
which,  in  the  afcem(X)n,  I  had  picked  up:  I  think 
they  were  landtVapcs  of  Pcrdlo,  and  laN-ing  it  down 
with  my  hdr,  Johnfon's  cv.riofity  prompted  him  to 
take  it  up  anJ  unroll  it :  he  viewed  the  prints  feverillT 
with  great  attention,  and  alkcd  me  what  fort  of  plei- 
furc  fuch  tlvni'^s  could  afiur.i  \\\c ;  I  told  him,  that  is 
reprofcnrarior.i  of  nature,  containing  an  aflfemUage 
of  fuch  particii!r4rs  as  render  rural  fcenes  delightful, 
they  prefented  to  my  mind  the  objefts  thrmfelves, 
and  that  ir.y  im.ii'jn.uion  rcalifed  the  prof|>eA  befort 
me;  he  f.iiu,that  was  more  than  his  would  do,  forthit 

.1  in 
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in  his  whole  life  he  was  never  capable  of  difcerning  the 
leaft  refemblance  of  any  kind  between  a  picture  and 
the  fubjeA  it  was  intended  to  reprefent. 

To  the  delights  of  mufic,  he  was  equally  infenfible : 
neither  voice  nor  inftrument,  nor  the  harmony  of  con- 
cordant founds^  had  power  over  his  affedions,  or  even 
to  engage  his  attention.  Of  mufic  in  general,  he  has 
been  heard  to  fay,  *  it  excites  in  my  mind  no  ideis, 
•*  and  hinders  me  from  contemplating  my  own ;'  and 
of  a  fine  finger,  or  inftrumental  performer,  that  *  he  had 
♦  the  merit  of  a  Canary-bird*/  Not  that  his  hearing 
was  fo  defeftive  as  to  account  for  this  infenfibility, 
but  he  laboured  under  the  misfortune  which  he  has 
noted  in  his  life  of  Barretier,  and  is  common  to  more 
perfbns  than  in  this  mufical  age  are  willing  to  confefs 
it,  of  wanting  that  additional  fenfc  or  faculty,  which 
renders  mufic  grateful  to  the  human  ear. 

From  this  ftate  of  his  mental  and  bodily  confl:itution, 
it  mufl:  neceflarily  be  inferred,  that  his  comforts  were 
very  few,  and  that  his  mind  had  no  counterpoife 
againft  thofe  evils  of  ficknefs,  forrow,  and  want, 
which,  at  different  periods  of  his  life  lie  laboured 
under,  and  in  fome  of  his  writings  pathetically 
laments.    Of  this  misfortune  himfelf  was  fenfiblc, 

•  I  have  fomctimei  thought  that  mafic  was  pofitive  pain  to  him. 
Upon  his  once  hearing  a  celebrated  performer  go  through  a  hard 
compofition,  and  hearintr  it  remar'^t-d  that  it  was  very  difficulty 
Johnibn  faid,  *I  would  it  had  been  impofTiblr.'  As  a  icienceof 
ttriuch  he  was  ignorant  he  contemned  it.  In  the  early  |;;irt  of  my 
li&I  had  collected  fome  memoirs  of  Abbatc  Stcii'mi,  Mr.  Handel's 
predeceflbr  at  the  court  of  Hanover,  ana  the  compofcr  of  thole  fine 
4iets  that  go  under  his  name,  with  a  view  to  print  them,  as  prefents 
to  iome  mufical  friends  :  I  fubmittcd  the  imnufcript  to  Johnfon's 
peruial,  and  he  returned  it  with  corrcfUons  that  turned  to  ridi- 
cole  all  I  had  faid  of  him  and  his  works. 

and 
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and  the  frequent  reBeclion  thereon  wnMigfac  in  him 
a  perfuafion,  that  the  evils  of  human  life  pfrpoode- 
rated  againft  the  enjoyments  of  it  $  and  dih  opinioa 
he  would  frequently  enforce  by  an  obicrradoa  on  the 
general  ufe  of  narcotics  in  all  parts  of  the  worlds  ti» 
in  the  eaft,  and  fouthem  countries,  opiimi  ^  in  the 
weil,  and  northern^  fpirituous  liquors  and  tobacco  *s 
and  into  this  principle  he  refolved  molt  of  the  temp- 
tations to  ebriety.  To  the  ufc  of  the  former  of  thefiri 
himfelf  had  a  (Irong  propendty,  which  increaicd  a 
he  advanced  in  years  :  his  firft  inducement  to  it  mSi 
relief  againft  watchfulnefsj  but  when  it  became  hibi- 
tual^  it  was  the  means  of  pofitive  pleafure,  and  as  fudi, 
was  reibrted  to  by  him  whenever  any  depreflion  of 
fpirits  made  it  necefiary.  His  prafbice  was,  to  take 
it  in  fubftance,  that  is  to  fay,  half  a  grain  levigated 
with  a  fpoon  againft  the  fi  Je  of  a  cup  half  full  of 
Jbme  liquid,  which,  as  a  vehicle,  carried  it  down. 

With  fo  few  rcfourcos  of  delight,  it  is  not  lo  be 
wondered  at,  if  after  the  lofs  of  his  wife,  his  melan- 
choly was  hardly  fupjx>rtable.  Company  ami  conver- 
fation  were  the  only  reliefs  to  it,  and  when  thefc  f:ukd 
him  he  was  miferable.  At  the  club  in  Iv\'  lane,  our 
ufual  hour  of  departure  was  eleven,  and  when  due 
approached  he  was  frequently  tempted  to  wander  the 
ftreets,  and  join  in  the  converfation  of  thofe  mifer- 
able femaleb  who  were  theie  to  be  met  with.  Of 
thefe  he  was  ver)'  inquiliiive  as  to  their  courlc  of  life, 
the  hiftory  of  th^ir  reduction,  and  the  chances  of  re- 
claiming them.     Tlie    firll    queftion    he    generally 

*  He  hr.s  been  hc2rJ  to  rcmarlc.  th.i(  fine*  the  difufe  of  rmoikxef 
among  thr  Inrttcr  tort  of  pcjf  Ic,  liUwiic  hjA  been  more  fmjae&c  ia 
ihu  country  tlun  before. 

aikcd. 
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aflced  was,  if  they  could  read.  Of  one  who  was  very 
handfome,  lie  afked,  for  what  (he  thought  God  had 
given  her  fo  much  beauty :  Ihe  anfwered — '  To  pleafc 
•  gentlemen  ♦.' 

In  the  midft  of  the  diftrefles  which,  at  this  period 
of  his  life,  furrounded  him,  he  found  both  inclination 
and  the  means  to  be  helpful  to  others.  His  wife, 
a  fliort  time  before  her  death,  had  conGgned  to  his 
care  a  friend  of  her  own  fcx,  a  perfon  of  very  extraor- 
dinary endowments,  whom,  for  a  benevolent  purpofe 
that  will  be  fhortly  mentioned,  Johnfon  had  invited 
to  a  refidcncc  in  his  houfe :  This  was  Mrs.  Anna 
Williams,  whofe  hiftory  is  as  follows : 

Her  father,  Zachariah  Williams,  was  a  furgeon  and 
phyfician  in  South  Wales,  a  man  of  parts  and  great 
ingenuity :  he  had  addifted  himfelf  to  mathematical 
ftudies,  and  having,  by  a  kind  of  intuitive  penetra- 
tion, difcovered,  that  the  variations  of  the  magnetic 
needle  were  equal  at  equal  diftances  eaft  and  weft  5 
he  cntcnained  a  fanguine  hope,  that  he  had  attained 
the  means  of  afcertainlng  the  longitude.  As  London 
was  the  place  where  he  thought  he  Ihould  beft  avail 
himfelf  of  his  difcovery,  and  alfo  turn  it  to  the  im- 
provement of  his  fortunes,  he,  in  the  year  1730, 
with  an  apparatus  of  mathematical  and  nautical  inftru- 
ments  of  his  own  invention,  left  his  habitation  and 
bufincfs,  and,  together  with  his  daughter,  fettled  in 
the  metropolis.  His  firft  bufinefs  was,  to  lay  before 
the  commiffioners  of  the  longitude  the  fruits  of  his 


*o 


•  This  ftory  is  too  well  attcilod  for  me  to  omit  it ;  but  it  I-.avcs 
it  a  qucllion,  how,  with  the  dcfcci  uf  li^ht  under  which  he  labcureJ, 
he  was  capable  of  difccrning  beauty.  He  might  poflibiy  thir.k  it 
an  indifpcnfable  recjuiiite  for  her  profcilion,  and  therefore  coi.cluuc 
th&t  (he  had  it. 

Vol.  L  Y  ft.>Av\\^^-^ 
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lludies  ;  but,  upon  a  due  examinadony  they  all  proved 
abortive :  no  proportion  whatever  of  the  reward  could 
be  afTigned  him  as  his  due  ;  but,  as  a  kind  of  recom* 
p::nce  for  his  difappointment,  means  were  found  » 
procure  him  a  maintenance  in  the  Charterhoulc,  and 
accordingly  he  was  admitted  into  that  afjlum  of 
age  and  poverty.  With  all  his  ingenuity  and  ioco- 
tiBc  wifdom,  which  I  have  heard  his  daughter,  with 
an  excufablc  partiality,  magnify  beyond  crrdibilirr,  ie 
mult  have  been  defective  in  worldly  prudence;  for, 
cither  by  the  infraftion  of  ceconomical  reguladons,  or 
fome  other  mifconduct  refpefting  die  cndownxfli 
from  which  he  derived  his  fupport,  he  rendered  him- 
felf  at  firft  obnoxious  to  cenfure  from  the  governors, 
and  in  the  end  was  obliged  to  forego  all  the  benefits 
of  it,  to  become  an  outcall,  and,  at  the  age  of  fcventy- 
five,  to  fuffer  (hipwreck  in  the  wide  ocean  of  the 
world.  In  a  narrative,  publiflied  in  1749,  he  com- 
plains of  his  cxpulfion  as  an  act  of  injullice. 

What  became  of  him  afterwards  I  could  never 
learn,  favc  that  in  the  year  17551  he  publilheJ  ia 
lulian  and  Knglilh  a  book  intitlcd,  *  An  account  of 

*  an  attempt  to  afctrtain  the  longitude  at  icjLy  by  an 

•  cxac\  theory  of  the  m.ii:netical  needle/  written,  as 
it  is  fuppokd,  by  Johnfon,  and  tranlUtcJ  by  Mr, 
Barctti.  Of  his  daughter,  I  am  able  to  fay  marr, 
having  known  her  a  long  time.  About  icn  years 
after  her  .irrival  with  her  father  in  London,  Ihe  was 
alarmed  by  the  apjxrarancc  of  a  cataract  on  both  her 
eye^,  which  continued  to  incrcafc  till  it  tcually  de- 
priveil  her  of  her  fight.  Before  this  calamity  bcfel 
her,  Ihe,  with  the  afiiftance  of  her  father,  had  ac- 
quired   a    knowledge   of   the    French    and    Italian 

10  languages 
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languagesj  and  had  made  great  improvements  in 
licerature^  which,  together  with  the  exercife  of  her 
needle,  at  which  (he  was  very  dextrous,  as  well  after 
the  lofs  of  her  fight  as  before,  contributed  to  fupport 
her  under  her  affliftion,  till  a  time  When  it  was  thought 
by  her  friends,  that  relief  might  be  obtained  from  the 
hand  of  an  operating  furgeon.  At  the  requeft  ot 
Dn  Johnfbn,  I  went  with  her  to  a  friend  of  mine^ 
Mr.  Samuel  Sharp,  fenior  furgeon  of  Guy's  hofpital, 
who  before  had  given  me  to  underftand,  that  he  would 
couch'  her  gratis  if  the  cataraft  was  ripe,  but  upon 
making  the  experiment  it  was  found  otherwife,  and 
that  the  cryftalline  humour  was  not  fufficiently  in- 
(piflated  for  the  needle  to  take  efFeft.  She  had  been 
ahnoft  a  conftant  companion  of  Mrs.  Johnfon  for  fome 
time  before  her  deceafe,  but  had  never  refided  in  the 
houfe :  afterwards,  for  the  convenience  of  performing 
the  intended  operation,  Johnfon  took  her  home,  and 
tipon  the  failure  of  that,  kept  her  as  the  partner  of 
his  dweUing  till  he  removed  into  chambers,  firft  in 
Gray's  inn,  and  next  in  the  Temple.  Afterward,  in 
1766^  upon  his  taking  a  houfe  in  Johnfon 's  court  in 
Fleet  ftreet,  he  invited  her  thither,  and  in  that,  and 
his  laft  houfe  in  Bolt  court,  flie  fucceflively  dwelt  for 
the  remainder  of  her  life. 

The  lofs  of  her  fight  made  but  a  fmall  abatement 
of  her  chearfulnefs,  and  was  fcarce  any  interruption 
of  her  ftudies.  With  the  afliftance  of  two  female 
friends,  fhe  tranflated  from  the  French  of  Pere  La 
Bletrie,  the  life  of  the  emperor  Julian*.  In  1755, 
Mr.  Garrick,  ever  difpofed  to  help  the  afflifted,  in- 

*  Ste  it  mentioned  in  Nichols's  Life  of  Bowyer. 

Y  2  dulged 
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dulgcd  her  with  a  benefit-play  that  produced 
two  hundred  pounds;  and  in  1766,  (he  publifbe 
fubfcription  a  quarto  volume  of  mifcellanies  in  ] 
and  verfc,  and  thereby  increafcd  her  little  fiia 
three  hundred  pounds,  which,  being  prudendy  iir 
ed,  yielded  an  income,  that  under  fuch  protedk 
(he  experienced  from  Dr.  Johnfon,  was  fufficienl 
her  fupport. 

She  was  a  woman  of  an  enlightened  underihmd 
plain,  as  the  women  call  it,  in  her  perfon,  and  e 
provoked  to  anger,  but  po(refring,  neverthclc(s,( 
excellent  moral  qualities,  among  which  no  one 
more  confpicuous,  than  her  defire  to  promott 
welfare  and  happincfs  of  others,  and  of  this 
gave  a  fignal  proof,  by  her  folicitude  in  favou 
an  inftitution  for  the  maintenance  and  educatio 
poor  defcrtcd  females  in  the  parifli  of  St.  Sepufc 
l^ndon,  fupported  by  the  vohintary  contribuiio 
ladies,  and,  as  the  foundation-rtone  of  a  fund  ft 
future  fubfiftcnce,  (he  bequeathed  to  it  die  who 
that  little^  which,  by  the  means  abovc-menti 
flie  had  been  able  to  accumulate.  To  the  cr 
ments  and  qualities  here  afcribed  to  her,  m: 
added,  a  larger  (hare  of  experin':ental  prudence  d 
the  lot  of  moll  of  her  fex.  Jolinlbr,  in  manj 
gences,  found  her  an  able  counfellor,  and  11 
fliewed  his  wifdom  more  than  when  he  hcarker 
her  advice.  In  return,  (lie  received  from  his  cc 
fation  the  advantages  of  religious  and  moral  imp 
mcnt,  which  (he  cultivateil  fo,  as  in  a  great  m 
to  fmooth  the  conftitutional  afjxrrit)-  of  her  tc 
When  thefe  particulars   are  known^  this  ixicii 

icfa  began  with  compalTion^  and  tcrminam 

frici 
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Uhip  that  fubfiflcd  till  death  diflblved  it,  will  be 
'  accounted  for. 

hnfon  had  but  for  a  (hort  time  enjoyed  the  relief 
folitude  and  melancholy  refleftion  which  this 
Ily  attachment  afforded  him,  before  he  expe- 
ed  that  affliftion,  which,  in  the  courfe.of  nature, 
e  concomitant  of  longevity^  in  the  lofs  of  his 
1  Cave,  who  finifhed  a  ufeful  and  well-fpent  life 
c  month  of  January,  1754.  It  might  feem  that 
zcn  men  fo  different  in  their  endowments  and 
ers  as  Johnfon  and  Cave  were,  little  of  true 
Uhip  could  fubfift,  but  the  contrary  was  the 
Cave,  though  a  man  of  a  faturnine  difpofition> 
a  fagacity  which  had  long  been  exercifed  in  the 
mination  of  men,  in  fearching  into  the  receffes 
eir  minds,  and  finding  out  what  they  were  fit 
and  a  liberality  of  fentiment  and  aftion,  which, 
r  proper  reftriftions,  inclined  him  not  ohly  to 
irage  genius  and  merit,  but  to  efteem  and  even 
nerate  the  poffcffors  of  thofe  qualities  as  often  as 
let  with  them :  it  cannot,  therefore,  be  fuppofed, 
lat  he  entertained  a  high  regard  for  fuch  a  man 
hnfon,  and,  having  had  a  long  experience  of  his 
ies  and  integrity,  that  he  had  improved  this  dif- 
on  into  friendfhip.  Johnfon,  on  his  part,  fought 
her  qualities  in  thofe  with  whom  he  meant  to 
connexions :  had  he  determined  to  make  only 
his  friends  whofe  endowments  were  equal  to  his 
his  life  would  have  been  that  of  a  Carthufian ; 
s  therefore  more  folicitous  to  contraft  friend- 
with  men  of  probity  and  integrity,  and  endued 
good  moral  qualities,  than  with  thofe  whofe  in- 
rual  powers,  or  literary  attainments,  were  the 
Y3  moft 
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moft  confpicuous  par:  of  their  charaftcr  ;  ind  rf 
the  foiiucr.  Cave  had  a  (hare,  lufHcient  to  juftifykii 
chvVicc. 

On  this  mutual  regard  for  each  other,  as  on  a  fijil 
bafis,  relied  the  friendlhip  between  Johnibn  and  Cavt. 
It  was  therefore  with  a  degree  of  forrow,  proportiooesd 
to  his  feelings  towards  liis  friends,  which  were  crff 
tender,  that  Johnfon  reflected  on  the  lofs  he  had  m 
fufiain,  and  became  the  narrator  of  the  moil  importaic 
incidents  of  his  life.  In  the  account  which  he  hii 
given  vt  his  death,  it  will  be  readily  believed,  thar 
what  he  his  rcla:-.d  r-  Kvcc  ng  the  coiillaiicy  of  hfs 
friendfhip,  is  true,  anJ  tint  w'len,  as  the  lad  ad  of 
reafon,  he  fjndiy  prcfil-d  the  hand  that  was  afierwards 
employed  in  recording  Iiis  memory,  his  a.Tcclion  was 
fincere. 

By  fome  papers  now  in  my  hands  it  feems  that,  not* 
withiLiiiJint:  Johnfon  wxspaid  for  writing  the  Ramb- 
ler, hi:  had  a  remaining  intcir<l  in  the  copy-right  of 
that  paper,  which  about  this  time  he  fold.  The  pro- 
duce ilicrcof,  the  pay  r*'  \\as  rtoe'vini;  for  his  paj>cn 
in  the  Adventurer,  and  ilio  fruits  of  ii:s  oiher  litcrar|P 
labours,  had  now  exalird  him  to  fue  h  a  llaie  of  coir.- 
p.irative  afHuence,  as,  in  his  judgment,  made  a  man* 
f.Tvanr  necefTary.  S<)on  afuT  iKe  ilt\ eafe  of  N!r*. 
Johnfon,  the  father  of  Pr.  Bathunl  arrivid  inFni:l.inJ 
from  Janiaica,  and  hiou.vit  with  liini  a  negro- Ur von:, 
a  nitive  of  tliat  ifland,  wliom  he  caufid  to  Iv  bjp::.:cd 
and  na:r.ed  Kraru-is  Ba:hc:\  .::u\  fcnt  for  ir:ilruc?:^Hi 
to  Burton  uf>on  Tees  in  Yoiklhire  :  x'.yoi^  the  de. raie 
of  captain  Badmrft,  for  lo  he  was  called,  I  rancis 
went  to  live  witli  his  h»'i,  whi>  willingly  parted  mith 
him  to  Jo!mfon.    The  u:ls  f  »r  wr/.di  he  was  inttndeil 

to 
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tp  fcrve  this  his  laft  mafter  were  not  very  apparent, 
Ibr  Diogenes  himfelf  never  wanted  a  fervant  lefs  than 
J  he  fecmed  to  do  :  the  great  bufhy  wig,  which  through- 
■  out  his  life  he  afFefted  to  wear,  by  that  clofenefs  o£ 
texture  which  it  had  contrafted  and  been  fufFercd  to 
letain,  was  ever  nearly  as  impenetrable  by  a  comb 
'  as  a  quickfet  hedge ;  and  little  of  the  dull  that  had 
■,  once  fettled  on  his  outer  garments  was  ever  known  to 
!  have  been  difturbed  by  the  brulh.     In  Ihort,  his  garb 
*   and  the  whole  of  his  external  appearance  was,  not  to 
;    fay  negligent,  but  flovenly,    and  even  fqualidj   to 
».    all  which,  and  the  neceffary  confequcnces  of  it,  he 
appeared  as  infenfible  as  if  he  had  been  nurtured  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope :  he  faw  that,  notwithftand- 
ing  thefe  ofFenfive  peculiarities  in  his  manners,  his 
'  converfation  had   great  attraftions,  and  perhaps  he 
might  eftimate  the  ftrength  of  the  one  by  the  degree 
of  the  other,  and  thence  derive  that  apathy,  which, 
after  all,  might  have  its  foundation  in   pride,  and 
afforded  him  occafion  for  a  triumph  over  all   the 
Ibiicitude.s  refpefting  drefs  *. 


•  That  he  was  an  habitual  (loven  his  bed  friends  cannot  deny. 
When  I  firft  knew  him,  he  was  little  lefb  fothan  Magliabechi,  of 
whom  it  is  faid,  that  at  meals  he  made  a  book  ferve  him  for  a 
phxe,  and  that  he  very  feldom  changed  his  linen,  or  wafhed  him- 
^If.  It  is  faid  of  other  fchoiars  and  men  eminent  in  literature,  of 
Leibnitz,  Poiret,  St.  Evremond,  and  Pope,  that  they  were  alik« 
uncleanly.  Johnfon,  as  his  acquaintance  with  perfons  of  condition 
became  more  enlarged,  and  his  invitations  to  dinner-parties  in- 
creafed,  corrected,  in  fome  degree,  this  failing,  but  could  never  be 
£dd  to  be  neatly  dreiTed,  or  indeed  clean ;  he  affe^ed  to  wear 
doaths  of  the  darkeil  and  dirtied  colours,  and,  in  all  weathers, 
black  dockings.  His  wig  never  fat  even  on  his  head,  as  may  be 
obierved  in  all  the  pidures  of  him,  the  reafoa  whereof  was>  that 

¥4  he 
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Of  this  negro-fcrvant  much  has  been  ikid»  by  dmfi! 
who  knew  little  or  nothing  of  him,  in  juftificatioQ  of 
that  partiality  which  Johnfon  (hewed  for  him,  and  hb 
negleft  of  his  own  neceflTitous  relations.  The  foUov- 
ing  particulars  are  all  that  are  worth  relating  of  him: 
He  flayed  with  Johnfon  about  five  years^  that  is  o 
fay,  till  1 7  581  and  then  left  him,  but  at  the  end  of 
two  years  returned,  and  was  taken  again  into  hk 
fervice.  His  firft  mader  had,  in  great  humanity, 
made  him  a  Chriftian  ;  and  his  lafl,  for  no  aflignabk 
reafon,  nay,  rather  in  defpight  of  nature,  and  to  unik 
him  for  being  ufeful  according  to  his  capacity,  deter- 
mined to  make  him  a  fcholar. 

He  placed  him  at  a  fchool  at  Bifhop-Stortford,  and 
kept  him  there  five  years  ;  and,  as  Mrs.  Williams  wn 
ufcd  to  fay,  who  would  frequently  reproach  him  wirii 
his  indifcretion  in  this  inftance,  expended  three  hun- 
dred poumls  in  an  endeavour  to  have  him  taught  Loan 
and  Greek*. 

The  propofal  for  tlic  diftionary,  and  other  of  his 
writings,  had  exhibited  Johnfon  to  view  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  poet  and  a  philoloj^ift  :  to  his  moral  quali- 
ties, and  his  concern  for  t!:e  interefts  of  religion  and 
virtue,  the  worlil  Wf-re  U)r  foire  time  flrangers  ;  bu:  no 
Jooner  were  rlufe  rii:in*:kiUd  by  the  publication  of  the 
RaiVibUr  and  tfic  AJvcr.cuicr,  tlun  he  was  looked 
up  to  as  d  malljr  i;f  lij:iua  life,  a  practical  Chriftian, 

h-.-  hiid  a  tAJil  1.1  hi^  ::  I.'  Vr.,  .i-.i  tS.u  :hc  motion  of  his  heaJ. 
a^  lo^m  M  he  put  it  .  .».  .1         .  .1  1;  ..ury. 

•  Mr..  \V;::...i:;  ,  v.  ;...  .,  :     .1  .  i.-.v  i.»  I'.e  ir.trntl  of  her  friend, 

oc^.u'ion  I J  com;  I...:i  lu  !.i  i\i...'^v  kI  W\^  K.iijciuvi  ur,  m««u1J  Jo  it 
ill  :j.!i  term.  t.  liu-.c  :  '  I  !.•  i-  \,  ir  tcii  .l.ir !  your  ph::  lophcr ! 
•  up  I,  ^Ikoia  you  bavc  Tpcni  I'j  :iur. v  iiur.ircJ  jvunds.* 

and 
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and  a  divine ;  his  acquaintance  was  fought  by  per- 
sons of  the  firft  eminence  in  literature,  and  his  houfcj 
in  rclpeft  of  the  converfations  there,  became  an  aca- 
iSemjr.  One  perfon,  in  particular,  who  feems,  for  a 
great  part  of  his  life,  to  have  affe6bed  the  charader  of 
m  patron  of  learned  and  ingenious  men,  in  a  letter 
n^ich  I  have  feen,  made  him  a  tender  of  his  friendfhip 
in  terms  to  this  efFeft :  — *  That  having  perufed  many  of 

*  lus  writings,  and  thence  conceived  a  high  opinion  of 

*  his  learning,  his  genius,  and  moral  qualities,  if  Mr. 

•  Johnfon  was  inclined  to  enlarge  the  circle  of  his  ac- 

*  quaintance,  he  [the  letter-writer]  (hould  be  glad  to 

•  be  admitted  into  the  number  of  his  friends,  and  to 

•  receive  a  vifit  from  him.' This  perfon  was  Mr. 

Dodington,  afterwards  lord  Melcombe,  the  value  and 
honour  of  whofe  patronage,  to  fpeak  the  truth,  may 
in  fome  degree  be  eftimated  by  his  diary  lately  pub- 
Mfhed,  but  better  by  the  account  which  I  mean  here 
to  give  of  his  favourites  and  dependents,  with  fome 
of  whom  I  was  perfonally  acquainted.  Howjbhnfoa 
received  this  invitation  I  know  not :  as  it  was  con-< 
vcyed  in  very  handfome  expreflions,  it  required  (bme 
Sipology  for  declining  it,  and  I  cannot  but  think  he 
framed  one. 

One  of  the  earl  left  of  lord  Melcombe*s  clients  was 
Dr.  Edward  Young,  the  author  of  the  Satires,  of  the 
Night-thoughts,  and  of  the  Revenge,  a  tragedy;  a  man 
who,  by  a  ftrange  fatality,  could  never  attain  to  any  of 
thofe  diftin<5lions  in  his  profeQion,  which  are  generally 
underftood  to  be  the  rewards  of  learning  and  piety,  and 
muft  be  fuppofed  to  have  failed  by  the  ardour  with 
which  he  folicited,  and  the  fervile  adulation  which  he 
waftifed  to  come  at  them,  of  which  latter  dilpofition 

he 
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he  has  given  fuch  inllanccs  in  the  dedications  of  hi 
fatircs  to  the  fcvcral  perfons  of  high  rank,  to  whom 
they  are  addrcflld,  as  alfo,  in  the  exordium  to  cad 
of  the  Night- thoughts  at  their  firft  coniing  abroad, 
for  in  die  later  edition  they  art  omitted,  as  am  dis- 
grace to  manhood,  and  mull  have  put  the  vaiocft  of 
his  patrons  to  the  blufli. 

Mr.  James  Ralph  was  another  of  his  dcpendcm. 
of  whom,  as  a  pretender  to  genius,  much  may  be 
learned  from  the  Dunciad,  He  was  the  tool  of  that 
party,  of  which  his  lordfliip  laboured  in  vain  to  become 
the  leader  -,  and,  to  fcrvc  its  purpofcs,  by  inflainii^ 
the  minds  of  the  people,  wrote  a  wwkly  paper  called 
the  Remcn^branccr*.  For  this  and  other  good  deeds 
of  the  like  kind,  he  is,  in  the  diary  above-mentiooed, 
held  forth  as  an  exemplar  to  all  writers  of  his  profcflioB, 
and  dignified  with  the  charafter  of  an  honed  nun. 

Another  of  thcfc  men  of  genius,  who  enjoyed  the 
favour  of  Mr.  Dodington,  was  Mr.  Paul  Whitehead, 
wliofe  love  for  his  country,  and  knowledge  of  its  ia- 
tcrdls,  became  firft  known  by  a  fatire  of  his  writing 
entitled,  *  The  State  Dunces,'  which,  as  he  was  a 
patriot,  and,  as  all  patriots  pretend  to  be,  a  firm  frienJ 
to  what  thv  y  call  the  conftitution,  bears  this  cxndiJ 
motto  : 

•  Whoever  i.  Lcfirous  of  being  acquAintcd  uit3i  the  intrigurs  of 
contending  fa^liors,  and  the  methods  of  exciting  popular  difcuctcr.:, 
mayrcwcivc  ample  i?iforniaiiur.  Irom  the  jK-risUl  ol*k»nJ  Mclcombc'j 
DaTj ,  :ihd\»ill  there  find,  ih.it  to  effect  ihi>  purpolV,  and  furri*h 
ihe  Lr.ihir.king  inultliadc  \%ith  topics  fnr  clamc'Ur,  the  public^tiofl 
of  a  pt»!i:ical  newi-paper  u.ii  by  him  an  J  his  party  tlK)Ught  expedi- 
ent. I  have  been  credibly  i-iUT::!ed,  t:i.-.t  dean  S\\ilt  wculd  fre- 
«;  iriit')-  boail,  that  uiih  lioerty  alloued  hir.;  fur  the  free  exercise  oi* 
)u»  pen  on  the  miafurcj  cf  go\ eminent,  he  wa-  able  to  wriu:  do^n 
any  ir*i:*il*»ry  \%hatcvcr. 

^  M  froni 
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'  I  from  my  fbol  finccrely  hate 
^  Boch  kings  lod  minifters  of  ftate.' 
He  alfo  wrote  ^  Manners/  a  fadre;  a  libel  of  a  more 
general  tendency,  as  including  in  it  many  inveftives 
againft  fome  of  the  nobility,  and  moft  eminent  q£  the 
dignified  clergy. 

Of  this  man,  who  many  years  was  my  neighbour  in 
the  country,  I  know  much  to  blame  and  Ibmewhac  to 
commend :  he  may  be  fuppofed,  in  his  youngs  days, 
io  have  imbibed  that  malevolence  againft  the  Hanover 
Ibcoefljon,  which  was  the  fentiment  of  many  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  and  by  an  eafy  tranfidon, 
to  iriiich  the  perufal  of  fuch  papers  as  the  Craftiinan, 
Common-ienfe,  and  other  publications  of  the  time, 
and,  nx)ft  of  gll,  the  converfadon  of  fuch  peHbns  as 
he  choie  for  his  aflbciaces,  might  probably  lead  hinri, 
to  have  engendered  in  his  mind  a  hatted  of  ail  whofe 
offices  in  the  ftate  had  made  the  fiipport  of  govern* 
ment  their  duty,  and  a  refoludon  to  acquiefce  in  that 
£dlacious  difcriminaiion  of  two  claiTes  of  men,  the 
cue  whereof  was  in,  and  the  other  out  of  power,  into 
die  court  and  country  pardes. 

It  is  not  much  to  the  credit  of  the  latter  of  thefe 
two,  that  fome  of  the  writers  on  the  fide  of  it  were 
iuch  avowed  enemies  to  religion,  as  might  beget,  in 
diofe  acquainted  with  their  charafbers,  a  fufpicion 
that,  as  in  the  language  of  politics,  there  is  an  alliance 
between  church  and  (late,  a  fimilar  relation  fubfifts 
between  infidelity  and  patriotifm,  proofs  whereof  have 
not  been  wanting  in  thefe  our  late  times ;  for  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  as  the  injunctions  to  obedience  imply  reli- 
gion, the  want  thereof,  quoad  the  perfon  who  is  to 
pay  it,  vacates  the  obligation,  and  leaves  him  at  liberty 
CO  form  an  alliance  with  the  other  fide. 

Y6  KxA 
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And  that  fomc  of  the  writers  on  the  fide  of  the 
country  party,  as  it  was  called,  particularly  in  the 
Craftfman,  were   men   of  this  charafter,   is   certain. 
Amhurft,  the  oftenfible  author    of  the    paper,  was 
expelled  his  univerfity,  and  was,  moreover,  a  friend 
and  affociate  of  Strutt,  an  attorney  of  the  temple,  who 
wrote  feveral  letters  or  eflays  in  his  paper,  and  a  trcanie 
with  fome  fuch  title  as,  *  A  philofophical  enquiry  into 
'  the  nature  of  human  liberty,*  wherein  the  freedom  of 
the  human  will  is  denied,  and  the  aftions  of  men  arc 
made  to  refult  from  an  irrefiftible  necelfity.   This  trafi 
I  have  heard  Whitehead  commend  and  aflert  .that  it 
contained  a  full  refutation  of  all  that  Dr.  Clarke,  in 
his  controverfy  with  Leibnitz,  has  advanced  in  favour 
of  the  contrary  opinion,  and  at  the  fame  time  fpeak 
of  the  author  as  one  whom  the  greatnefs  of  his  parts, 
had  he  lived,  would  have  raifed  to  the  dignity  of  lord- 
chancellor;  but  of  whofc  moral  and  religious  prin- 
ciples a  judgment  may  be  fonned,  by  means  of  the 
following  letter,  which,  for  the  atheiftical  expreflions 
contained  therein,  was  the  ground  for  the  expuliion  of 
the  writer  of  it  from  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge.     I 
forbear  remarking  on  this  blafphemous  epiftle,  fanher 
than,  that  the  regret  I  have  often  felt  in  the  {xrrufil  of 
it  has  been  not  a  little  incrcafcd  by  the  figure  that  m? 
friend  Paul  makes  in  it,  and  the  intimacy  between  him 
and  Struct  which  it  difclofes. 

'  To  Mr.  Stephen  G— — Bcs. 

*  Dear  Stephen,  Oft.  3,  1734. 

*  I  received  yours,  wlih  the  guinea  and  the  partridges, 
•  for  which  I  return  you  nuny  thanks,  and  need  noc 
'  fay  how  much  I  flioulJ  rejoice  in  your  company  at 

•  the 
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•the  eating  of  them.     But  we  not  only  fufFer  the  lofs 

of  that,  but  of  P B 's  too,  who  went  to 

London  incog,  laft  Monday,  and  it  is  uncertain 
^wiien  he'll  have  power  to  break  from  the  arms  of 

his  charmer,  but  V will  fupply  his  place  at 

the  Tuns  to-day,  who  is  as  great  a  hero  in  the  caufc 
of  truth. 

*  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  W— — —  B  ap- 
pears fo  well  in  the  world  again,  and  when  you  fee 
him,  beg  you  would  remember  my  kind  refpefts  to 
Kim,  wilhing  him  all  joy.  And  as  to  any  fartlier 
progrcfs  in  atheifm,  I  was  arriv'd  at  the  top,  the  nc 
jrfus  ultra,  before  I  enjoyed  the  beatifick  vilion  (the 
night  I  was  born  in  the  fpirit  from  you)  being  fixed 
and  immoveable  in  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  to 
which  I  attained  by  means  of  that  infallible  guide 
the  Philofophical  Enquiry  ;  and  I  am  glad  to  hear, 
what  I  did  not  at  all  doubt  of,  that  it  would  equally 
enlighten  your  undcrftanding  5  and  am  perfuaded 
that  you  fee  the  neceflary  connp 6kion  between  every 
propofition,  and  confequently,  that  the  points  now 
in  debate  are  ftriftly  demonflrated.  If  any  material 
objection  fhould  arife  (which  is  barely  a  poflible 
fuppofition)  I  beg  you  will  confult  me,  or  fomc 
other  able  minifter  of  the  word  of  truth,  to  the 
quieting  of  your  confcience,  and  avoiding  all  fcruple 
and  doubt.                                                      ^ 

*  I  was  inexpreflibly  happy  with  the  mofl:  adorable 
and  omnifcient  Father  Strutt,  his  brother  White- 
head, W ' — 9  &c.  completely  fulfilling  the  fcene 

propofcd  in  his  letter. 

*  On  Saturday  we  came  to  Cambridge,  where  we 
had  the  full  enjoyment  of  their's  till  Tucfday,  when 

2  *  they 
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<  xhcy  retum'd  to  Bury;   and  laft  SaturkyI 

*  thither  again  by  appointnicnt,  but  they  weret 
^  to  fet  out  that  day  for  London^  and  I  went  widi  Am 

*  to  Sudbury,  where  we  lay.  You'll  imagine  I  ma 
^  tranfported  with  their  company^  and  would  noc  k 

<  left  them  before  they  got  to  Liondonj  but  thai  1 1 

*  obliged  to  return  to  college  to  pray. 

*  I've  fent  you  one  fong  as  a  taile  of  our  nurdi*.  I 

*  received  a  letter  from  the  prcfident  yefterday,  wlud 

*  obliges  me  to  return  to  Horldley  next  Tucfilay-— 

*  I  hope  I  fliall  have  the  pleafure  of  feeing  you  ia 

*  college  about  the  fch  of  November.  In  the  moa 
'  time  I  (hall  be  glad  of  a  line  or  two  from  yoOt 
'  and  am 

'  Your  fincere  friend 
^  and  humble  fervant, 

'  T.  D— cit— t/ 

*  P.  S.     Strutt  was  the  author  of  the  three  Icttm 

*  in  the  laft  Craftfmen,  except  laft  Saturday's,  and 

*  will  write  in  defence  of  them  in  anfwcr  to  the  mi- 

*  nifterial  writers.     I   intend  myfelf  the  pleafure  of 

*  drinking  tea  wiih  Polly  this  afternoon.  My  fcnricc 
'  to  Mr.  G ,  Mifb  Nanny,  and  all  friends.' 

The  political  principles  of  Whitehead  recom- 
mended him  to  Mr.  Dodington,  whofe  oftentatioa 
was  gratified,  and  iiis  ambitious  views  in  a  way  to 
be  advanced,  by  a  connexion  with  a  man  who 
had  abilities  to  write,  and  the  boldnefs  to  publilb 
whatever  might  fervc  the  purpofes  of  a  party,  and 
whofe  zeal  for  its  intcrefts  was  fubjeA  to  any  dircdioo. 

*  SuppofcJ  to  he,  *  Religion's  a  politic  law.* 

DodingtOQ 
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Dodington  admired  the  kcennefs  of  Whitehead's  wit, 
fend  the  fpirit  of  his  fatires,  and  his  commendations 
repaid  by  the  latter,  with  encomiums  on  his 
>n*s  political  wifdom  and  qualifications  for  ftate 
employments,  which,  as  they  feemed  to  have  no  foun- 
dation in  principle,  Paul  was  as  little  able  to  invefti- 
gate  as  to  delineate  the  path  of  a  comet.  In  his  con- 
vcrfadon  there  was  little  to  praifc :  it  was  defultory, 
vociferous,  and  profane.  He  had  contracted  a  habit 
of  fwearing  in  his  younger  years,  which  he  retained 
to  his  lateft.  At  Twickenham  he  never  frequented 
dhrine  fervice  ;  and  when  prefled  by  one  of  his  friends 
dicrc  to  Ihew  himfelf  at  church,  excufed  himfclf  by 
faying  he  was  not  fettled.  He  was  vifited  by  very 
few  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  village ;  but  his  houfe 
was  open  to  all  his  London  friends,  among  whom 
were  Mr.  Hogarth,  Ifaac  Ware  the  architect,  George 
Lambert,  and  Hayman  the  painters^  and  Mr.  Havard 
the  player,  men  who  had  fpent  all  their  lives  in  and 
aboat  Covent-garden,  and  looked  upon  it  ^  the 
Ichool  of  manners,  and  an  epitome  of  the  world. 

Paul  was  endowed  with  a  great  portion  of  wit,  but 
it  was  altogether  of  the  fatyrical  kind,  and  ferved  to 
litdc  purpofe,  other  than  to  expofe  to  ridicule  or 
contempt  the  objedb  to  which  it  was  direfted.  In 
concert  with  one  Carey  a  furgeon,  he  planned  and 
exhibited  a  proceflion  along  the  Strand,  of  peribns  on 
foot  and  on  horfeback,  dreflfed  for  the  occafion,  car« 
rying  mock  enfigns,  and  the  fymbols  of  frcc-mafonry*i 
the  defign  of  which  was,  to  expofe  to  laugher  the 
infignia  and  ceremonies  c^that  myfterious  inftitution, 

*  A  print  of  the  proceflioii,  defigned  and  engraved  by  Benmft, 
W2$  publifhed  about  the  time. 

and 
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and  it  was  not  till  thirty  years  aftcr^  that  the  (nscnucy 
recovered  the  difgrace  which  fo  ludicrous  a  repidei- 
cation  had  brought  on  it. 

Afcer  enumerating  thefe  his  excepciooable  quaktksi 
it  is  but  juilice  to  lay  of  Whitehead^  that  he  vas  br 
nature  a  friendly  and  kind-hearted  man,  well  acquaiac- 
ed  with  vulgar  manners  and  the  town,  but  little  fluikd 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  world,  and,  by  conicquencs, 
litde  able  to  refill  the  arts  of  dcfigning  men  ;  and  oi 
this  defcft  he  give  a  melancholy  proof  in  fubmiain; 
to  be  engaged  for  Flvrcrwood,  the  patentee  of  Dnry- 
lane  theatre,  irt  a  bond  for  ^cocl ;  for  failure  in  w 
payment  whereof  he  fuftained  imprilbnmenc  in  the 
Fleet  for  fome  of  the  bell  years  of  his  life.  He  hjd 
married  a  woman  of  a  good  family  and  fortune,  whon^ 
though  homely  in  her  perfon,  and  little  better  than  a 
idiot,  he  treated  nor  only  with  humanity-,  but  wA 
tendernefs,  hiding,  as  well  as  he  was  able,  thofe  dcfech 
in  her  undcrftanding,  which  are  oftcner  the  fubjeds  d 
ridicule  than  of  companion.  After  his  enlargemcnr. 
fome  money  fell  to  him,  Nvith  which,  and  die  profissat 
the  place  of  dcput)'^-treafurcr  of  the  chamber,  which  he 
held  for  fome  time  under  lord  Le  Defjxrnler,  he  pur* 
chafed  a  cottage  on  Twickenham  common,  and  fnom  i 
dcfign  and  under  the  infpeCtion  of  his  friend  ItaJC 
Ware,  at  a  fmall  ex|xrnce  improved  it  into  an  elegant 
dwelling.  Here  he  n-.anifelled  the  gcKxlncfs  ol 
his  nature  in  the  excrcifc  of  kind  office^,  in  heal- 
ing breaches,  aiivl  ccHn{)ofin^  differences  bcrwxen  ha 
poor  neighbours ;  and  llv:n!>  to  fee,  as  he  did  at  the 
comn'tencement  of  his  prelcnc  majclly's  roign,  power 
lodged  in  the  h-iuis  vC  \m\\  as  he  thouylit  friends  of 
dicir  countr)'j  and  above  all  tuiiptations  Co  ^ufc  :r, 

he 
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abandoned  his*  fadious  principles,  and  became  a 
al  fubjefb.  In  a  grateful  fenfe  of  his  obligarions 
ord  LeDefpenfer,  he  diredbed,  diat  after  his  deceafe, 

heartj  inclofed  in  a  veflel  for  the  purpofe,  fliould 
prcfertted  to  him,  which  being  done,  his  lordfhip 
\&d  it  to  be  depofited  in  his  church  of  Weft 
jTComb. 

Dr.  Thompfon  was  one  of  the  many  phyficians 
Oj  in  this  country,  have  enjoyed  a  ftiort-lived  repu- 
ioQ,  acquired  by  methods  unknown  to  any  but 
mlelves.  The  earlieft  of  his  praftice  was  among 
A  of  eminence,  Mr.  Pope  and  others,  who,  de- 
Tcd  by  his  confidence  and  a  certain  contempt 
h  which  he  ever  fpoke  of  the  reft  of  his  profeflion 

being  bigotted  to  theories  and  fyftems,  looked 
Ml  him  as  a  man  of  an  inventive  genius,  who  had 
iuced  the  art  of  healing  to  an  epitoipe.  The 
t  was,  that,  afFedting  to  be  a  free-thinker  in  his 
ulty,  he  fet  at  nought  the  difcoveries  and  improve- 
iits  of  others,  and  treated  with  ridicule  that  practice 
kh  he  did  not  underftand.  He  was  an  everlafting 
rtcr  on  politics  and  criticifm,  and  faw  fo  deep  into 
J  councils  of  the  king  of  Pruflia,  that  he  could 
ign  the  motives  of  all  his  adions,  during  the  lift 
r  in  which  he  was  engaged.  At  taverns,  in  coffee- 
ufcs,  at  the  cyder-cellar  in  Maiden  lane,  he  was 
quently  to  be  found  holding  forth  on  thefc  fubjefts 
iiout  interruption,  in  a  tone  of  voice  which  Mr. 
irrick  would  fay  was  like  the  buz  of  an  humble- 
c  in  a  hall-window.  This  man  enjoyed  the  favour 
lord  Melcombe,  and,  what  was  of  greater  benefit  to 
n,  an  apartment  in  his  houfe,  with  a  protefbion  from 
■efts,  founded  on  the  privilege  which  the  law  grants. 
Vol.  I.  Z  not 
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not  only  to  peers,  but  to  tiic  lowed  of  their  mczji 
fervants. 

Quin  once  told  me  a  (lorv  of  this  man,  which  I  viS 
relate  in  as  few  words  as  I  ain  able. — Quin  w^kiq 
up  and  down,  one  Sunday  evening,  in  the  Bedford 
coffee-houfe,  obferved  a  man  in  a  dark  comer  Icid- 
ing  his  forehead  on  the  table,  and  every  now  aad 
then  fending  forth  a  figh,  that  fcemed  to  come  fnrt 
his  heart.  Moved  with  companion,  he  went  up  m 
him,  and  enquiring  the  caufe  of  his  grief,  was  told  by 
him,  that  his  name  was  Thompfon,  that  he  vasi 
phyfician  rifing  into  practice,  but  that,  for  warn  or 
fifty  pounds,  his  chariot  could  not  go  abroad  the  iir£ 
day,  and  his  patients  muft  remain  unvifited.  Quii 
bid  him  be  comforted,  and,  (lepping  to  his  lodg:np 
in  Bedford  ftreet,  returned  with  a  bank-note  for  tkc 
fum,  which  he  told  Thompfon  he  would  not  expcc 
till  he  was  able  to  repay  it :  the  other  anfwered,  ctj: 
a  month  was  as  long  as  iie  wifhed  to  retain  it  i  bu: 
Quin  told  him  tlut  he  could  fparc  it  for  three,  or  even 
fix  months,  and  took  his  leave.  Six  months  elapkr^ 
and  no  apology  miuic  for  non-payuKnt  of  the  money- 
Quin,  in  a  civil  letter,  reminded  Thompfon  of  the 
terms  on  which  it  was  lent,  but  receiving  no  x:\\va 
to  that  and  others  tluit  lie  wiotc,  he  was  obliged  m 
fend  him  one  by  his  attoi  ney,  which  produced  a  noc- 
ficationfrom  the  duke  of  NewcuUe's  otF.cc,  thai  the 
nuir.e  ot  Dr.  Thomjlon  was  there  entered  as  of  a  per- 
Ion  privileged  t'roin  arrells,  aiv.i  iliat  it  would  be  a: 
Mr.  Quin's  [nrril  it'  he  proceeded  to  violate  that  pii>- 
icclion  which  he  claimed,  and  the  law  p^uitcd  hiin- 
Being  thus  prohibited  from  the  rellraint  of  his  pcr:on, 
Quin  was  obliged  to  wait  t!ie  rc-paymcnt  of  his  money. 
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which^  at  the  expiration  of  fomc  months,  he  received, 
but  without  the  lead  acknowledgment  of  his  kindnefs 
in  lending  it. 

This  was  a  man  whom  Whitehead,  in  the  fimplicity 
of  his  heart,  held  in  fuch  eftimation,  that  I  have  feen 
him,  for  hours  together,  liftening,  with  his  lips  uncloC 
cd,  to  the  torrents  of  nonfenfe  he  was  pouring  forth : 
he  addrefled  an  epiftle  to  him,  wherein  he  celebrates 
his  medical  abilities  and  moral  qualities,  and  makes 
die  number  of  perfons  daily  reftored  by  him  to 
health,  equal  to  thofe  who  were  fcnt  to  their  long- 
homes  by  Wilmot  and  the  other  eminent  phyficians 
his  rivals  and  contemporaries. 

Notwithllanding  the  advantages  with  which  he  let 
out,  and  the  extravagant  encomiums  of  Fielding  and 
others,  of  him  and  his  praftice,  Thompfon  funk  into 
contempt  and  obfcurity.  Like  Paracelfus,  he  per- 
formed a  few  cures,  that  neither  himfelf  nor  any 
others  were  ever  able  to  account  for  j  and  in  a  cafe 
of  forgery  he  was  once  known,  by  dint  of  mere  ob- 
ftinacy,  to  have  faved  a  limb,  A  fon  of  a  friend 
of  mine,  an  officer,  being  in  the  fervice  in  Ger- 
many, and  at  the  head  of  a  (kirmiihing-party  on 
horfeback,  received  a  wound  with  a  fabre  that  fepa- 
rated  the  tendons  and  ligaments  which  conneft  the  foot 
with  the  leg :  at  a  confultation  on  his  cafe  of  two  of  the 
moft  eminent  furgcons,  Thompfon,  as  being  the  family 
phyfician,  was  called  to  aflift,  who,  in  oppofmon  to 
their  opinion  that  an  amputation  was  inevitable, 
iwore  that  his  friend  (hould  not  undergo  it :  the 
operation  was  deferred,  and  by  the  help  of  the  Mal- 
yern  waters,  the  patient  recovered  fuch  an  ufe  of  the 
whole  limb  as  enabled  him  to  walk  with  fcarce  any 
variation  of  his  accuftomed  gait. 

Z2  W^^ 
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Had  Johnfon  accepted  of  Mr.  Dodington*s  invia^ 
tioiij  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  he  would  have  been 
muchpleafcd  with  the  company  of  thefe  and  fudi 
other  perfons  as  it  was  likely  to  introduce  him  to.  His 
declining  it  fcems,  therefore^  an  a£b  of  great  prudence, 
and  indeed  he  was  exempted  from  the  neceflSty  of 
feeking  connexions ;  for  many  perfons  were  of  Dod- 
ington's  mind,  and  were  defirous  of  adding  him  m 
the  number  of  their  friends.  Invitations  to  dine  with 
fuch  of  thofe  as  he  liked,  he  fo  feldom  declined,  that, 
to  a  friend  of  his,  he  faid,  *  I  never  but  once,  upon  a 

*  refolution  to  employ  myfelf  in  ftudy,  balked  an  m- 
'  vitation  out  to  dinner,  and  then  I  ftayed  at  home  and 

*  did  nothing/  Little,  however,  did  that  laxity  of 
temper,  which  this  confeflion  fcems  to  imply,  retard 
the  progrefs  of  the  great  work  in  which  he  was  em- 
ployed: the  conclufion,  and  alfo  the  perfcdion  of 
his  diftionary,  were  objccls  from  which  his  attcntioQ 
was  not  to  be  diverted  :  the  avocations  he  gave  way 
to  were  fuch  only  as,  when  complied  with,  Icrved  a> 
invigorate  his  mind  to  the  |x:rfonTiance  of  his  engage- 
ments to  his  employers  and  the  public,  and  hailcn  the 
approach  of  the  day  that  was  to  reward  his  labour  with 
applaufe. 

l*hat  day  it  was  his  happinefs  to  fee  ;  for,  by  the 
end  of  the  year  1754*  he  had  completed  his  copy,  not 
more  to  his  own  ealc  and  fatisfaccion,  than  to  the  joy 
of  Millar  the  bookfcUcr,  the  principal  proprietor  of 
the  work,  and  the  guardian  or  trcafurer  of  the  fund 
out  of  which  the  payments  were  from  time  to  time 
iflfued.  To  fay  the  truth,  his  joy  on  the  occafion 
was  fo  great,  that  he  could  not  refrain  from  exprcfling 
k  fomewhat  intemperatcly,as  appears  by  the  following 

acknowledgment 
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•  acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of  the  laft  fliect  of  the 
manufcript : 

*  Andrew  Millar  fends  his  compliments  to  Mr. 
'  Samuel  Johnfon,  with  the  money  for  the  laft  fheet 

*  of  copy  of  the  Diftionary,  and  thanks  God  he  has 

*  done  with  him/ 

To  which  Johnfon  returned  this  good-humoured 
and  brief  anfwer ; 
.  *  Samuel  Johnfon  returns  his  compliments  to  Mr. 

*  Andrew  Millar,  and  is  very  glad  to  find,  as  he 
^  does  by  his  iiote,  that  Andrew  Millar  has  the  grace 
^  to  thank  God  for  any  thing.' 

The  publication  of  this  great  work  foon  followed, 
as  may  be  imagined,  the  interchange  of  thefe  two 
ycry  laconic  epiftles;  and  the  month  of  May  1755, 
put  the  world  in  pofleffion  of  a  treafure,  the  va- 
Juc  whereof  it  will  require  the  experience  of  years 
to  find  out.  To  recommend  it  to  the  notice  of 
foreigners,  he  was  defm)us  it  (hould  appear  to  come 
fix>m  one  who  had  attained  academical  honours :  he 
therefore  applied,  by  his. friend  Mr.  Thomas  Warton, 
to  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  for  a  matter's  degree,  and 
obtained  it  by  a  diploma,  dated  the  tenth  day  of 
February  1755,  the  tenour  whereof  is,  that  the  moft 
learned  Samuel  Johnfon,  of  Pembroke  college,  hav- 
ing diftingui(hed  hhnfelf  in  the  literary  world  by  his 
writings,  tending  to  form  the  popular  manners ;  and 
having,  for  the  adorning  and  fettling  his  native  lan-r 
guage,  compiled,  and  being  about  to  publifh  anEnglUh 
diftionary,  the  chancellor,  matters,  and  fcholars  of  the 
faid  Univerfity,  in  folemn  convocation  aflfembled,  do 
^ercfore  conttitute  and   appoint  the  faid    Samuel 

Z  3  Johnlbn, 
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Johnfon^  Mafter  of  Arts,  and  command,  that  lie 
enjoy  and  cxercife  all  the  rights^  privileges,  and 
honours  to  that  degree  appertaining. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  this  inflruinentj  Johnlbo  tefti- 
fied  his  gratitude  for  the  honour  done  him,  in  a  letter 
to  the  vice-chancellor,  which,  as  a  fpecimen  of  a  fine 
Latin  ftyle,  I  here  infcrt : 

*  Reverend©  admodum  viro  G.  Huddesfmd,  S.T.P. 
'  Oxonienfis  academia:  V ice-canccUano  dignifltmo. 

'  Ingratus  plane  et  tibi  et  mihi  videar,  nifi  quamo 

*  me  gaudio  affecerint,  quo$  nuper  mihi  honores,  te 
'  credo  au^ore,  dccrevit  fenatus  academicus,  liten- 
'  rum,  quo  tamen  nihil  levius,  officio  fignificem: 
'  ingratus  etiam,  nifi  comiutem,  qua  vireximhis* 
'  mihi  veilri  teftimonium  amoris  in  manus  tradidir, 

*  agnofcam  et  laudem,     Siquid  eft,  unde   rei    tvn 

*  gratse  accedat  gratia,  hoc  ip(b  magis  mihi  placet, 
'  quod  eo  tempore  in  ordines  academicos  denuo 
'  cooptatus  fmi,  quo  tuam  imminuere  auftoricatcm, 
'  famamque  Oxoniae  Isedere,  omnibus  nxxlis  conantur 

*  homines  vafri  nee  tamen  acuti :  quibus  ego,  prout 

*  viro  umbratico  licuit,  femper  reftiti,  fempcr  rcfti* 

*  turns.     Qui  enim,    inter  has  rcrum  procellas,  vcl 

*  tibi  vel  acadcmix  defuerit,  ilium  virtuti,  et  Uteris, 

*  fibique,  et  poftcris,  defuturum  exiftimo/ 

*  S.  JOHNSON/ 

So  near  perfeftion  had  the  author  brought  his 
diAionarVi  that,  upon  a  review  of  it  previous  to  his 
drawing  up  the  preface,  he  declares,  h«  is  unable  to 
dcteA  the  cafual  omifTion  of  more  than  one  article, 

*  The  Vir  cximiuf  above-mentioned  ij  Dr.  King  of  Sc  SMaiy 
hall,  who  delivered  the  diploma  to  Johnibn  in  London. 

the 
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the  appellative  OCEAN.  Nor  has  he,  as  I  know^ 
been  charged  with  any  other  defcdb,  or  with  any 
mifinterpretation  of  a  word,  fave  in  an  inftance  or 
two,  where,  being  moved  by  party-prejudice,  he 
has  impofed  fignifications  on  a  few  words  that  are  in- 
defenfible.  Let  thefe  be  imputed  to  a  mind  agoniz- 
ed, at  various  periods  during  the  profecurion  of  this 
laborious  work,  with  indigence,  with  forrow,  and  p^ ; 
and  let  the  piteous  dcfcription  of  his  circumftances 
and  feelings,  which  the  preface  contains,  induce  us  to 
bury  our  refentment  of  a  few  petulant  expreflions,  in 
the  refie6lion,  that  this  ftupendous  compilation  was 
undertaken  and  completed  by  the  care  and  induftry 
of  a  iingle  perfon. 

Upon  occafion  •  of  publiftiing  the  diftionary,  Mr. 
Gafrick  celebrated  the  author  in  the  following 
lines: 

•  Talk  of  war  with  a  Briton,  he'll  boldly  advance, 

*  That  one  Englifh  foldierwill  beat  ten  of  France;  . 

♦  Would  we  alter  the  boaft  from  the  fword  to  the  pen, 

*  Our  odds  are  Hill  greater,  ftill  greater  our  men  : 

'  In  the  deep  mines  of  fcience  though  Frenchmen  may 
toil, 

*  Can  their  ftrength  be  compared  to  Locke,  Newton, 

and  Boyle  ? 

•  Let  them  rally  their  heroes,   fend  fortk  ill  their 

pow'rs, 

•  Their  verfe-men  and  profe-men  i  then  match  them 

with  ours : 
«  Firft  Shakefpeare  and  Milton,  like  Gods  in  the 

fight, 
^  H^ve  put  their  whole  drama  and  epic  to  fligh^; 

Z4  '  Ia 
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^  In  (atiresj  epiftles,  and  odes^  would  they  cope, 

*  Their  numbers  retreat  before  Dryden  and  Popci 

*  And  Johnfbn,  well-arm *d  like  a  hero  of  yore, 

*  Has  beat  forty  •  French,  and  will  beat  forty  more/ 

It  has  already  been  mentioned,  that  Johnfon's  in* 
ducemcnt  to  this  undertaking  was  the  offer  of  a  libc- 
ral  reward.  The  term  liberal  is  indefinite,  and,  after 
the  lapfe  of  twenty  years,  during  which  fuch  fums 
as  from  three  to  eight  thoufand  pounds  have  beco 
paid  for  copies,  would  hardly  be  allowed  to  fifteen  hun- 
dred and  feventy-five  t>  which  was  the  fum  ftipulated 
for  the  diftionary.  Of  this,  Johnfon,  who  was  no  yrry 
accurate  accountant,  thought  a  gre^t  part  would  be 
coming  to  him  on  the  conclufion  of  the  work  j  but 
u|X)n  producing,  at  a  tavern-meeting  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  fettling,  receipts  for  fums  advanced  to  him, 
which  were  indeed  the  chief  means  of  his  fubfiftencf, 
it  was  found,  not  only  that  he  had  eaten  his  cake,  but 
that  the  balance  of  the  account  was  greatly  againft 
him.  I  lis  debtors  were  now  become  his  creditors ; 
but  they,  in  a  perfedl  confiftency  with  that  liberal 
fpirit,  which,  in  fundry  inftanccs,  the  great  book* 
fellers  are  known  to  have  exercifed  towards  authors, 
remitted  the  difference,  and  confoled  him  for  his  dif- 
apjx)intmcnt  by  making  his  entertainment  at  the 
tavern  4  ticat  §  .  The 

•  The  number  of  the  French  acAdem/  employed  in  ienli^ 
their  language. 

I  From  the  original  contract  now  in  my  hisd»  dated  iSth 
June  1746,  between  johnlbn  on  the  one  part,  and  the  two  Knap* 
cons,  the  tuo  Longmans  Charles  llitch»  Andrew  MilUr»  and 
Robert  Dodiley  00  the  other. 

i  Mr.  William  Cailon  the  let:er-fo«nder»  gnnd&tbcr  ef  the 
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The  pointing  out  the  utility  of  fuch  a  work  as  a 
vernacular  lexicon  is  needlefs,  and  the  difplaying  the 
merits  of  that  of  which  I  am  (peaking^  is  a  labour 
which  the  fuffrage  of  the  public  has  faved  me.  The 
learned  world  had  long  wifhed  for  its  appearance, 
and  the  circulation  of  the  book  was  proportionate 
fo  the  impatience  which  the  promife  of  it  had  ex- 
cited. Lord  Corke,  being  at  Florence  at  the  time 
when  it  was  publiflied,  prefented  it,  in  the  author's 
name,  to  the  academy  della  Crufca,  and  that  learned 
body  tranfinitted  to  him  a  fine  copy  of  their  Vocabu- 
lario.  The  French  academy  alfo  fignificd  their  ap- 
probation of  his  labours,  by  a  prefent  of  their  DiAion* 
naire,  of  which  Mr.  Langton  was  the  bearer.  To  thefc 
teftimonies  of  public  rcfpeft,  it  is  a  fmall  but  ludi- 
crous addition  to  fay,  that  Dr.  Robertfon,  the  Scots 
hiftorian,  told  Johnfon,  that  he  had  fairly  perufed  his 
diftionary  twice  over,  and  that  Johnfon  was  pleafed 
at  the  hearing  it.  The  didionary  was  a  library-book, 
and  not  adapted  to  common  ufe :  the  bookfellers 
knowing  this,  and  being  encouraged  by  its  fuccefs, 
cafily  prevailed  on  the  author  to  abridge  it  in  two 
oftavo  volumes,  and  made  him  a  liberal  recompence. 

It  was  doubtlefs  a  great  fatisfaftion  to  Johnfon  to 
have  completed  this  great  work  j  and  though  we  may 

prefent  Mr.  Cailon,  once  told  me,  that  the  bookfellers  with  whom 
Mr.  Chambers  had  contraded  for  his  didionary,  finding  that  the 
fiork  fiicceeded  beyond  their  expectations,  made  him  a  voluntary 
prefent  of,  I  think,  500I.  Other  inftances  of  the  like  generoiity 
luve  been  knoi^nof  a  profeffion  of  men,  who,  in  the  debates  of  the 
qoeftion  of  literary  property,  have  been  defcribed  as  fcandalous 
monopc^zers,  fattening  at  the  expence  of  other  menf '  ingenuity, 
^nd  growing  opi)lent  by  oppreifion. 

believe 
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believe  him  in  the  declaration  at  the  end  of  the  prt« 
face  thereto^  that  he  difmifled  it  with  frigid  tranquility, 
we  cannot  but  fuppofe  tbat  he  was  pleaicd  with  the 
reception  it  met  with.  One  and  only  one  writer,  ex- 
cited by  that  envy  and  malice  which  had  been  long 
rankling  in  his  breaft,  attempted  to  dilhirb  the  quiet 
which  pofTeiTed  him,  by  animadverting  on  this  and 
other  of  his  writings :  this  was  a  Dr.  Kenrick,  the 
author  of  many  fcurriious  publications  now  deiervedly 
forgotten,  who,  in  a  fmall  volume  intitled  '  Lrxipha- 
ncs/  endeavoured  to  turn  many  paflfages  in  the 
Rambler,  and  interpretations  in  the  didionary,  into 
ridicule  i  gratifying  his  fplecn  alfo  with  a  number  of 
malevolent  cenfurcs  of  Dr.  Akenfidc's  *  Pleafures  of 
ImaginarioM.'  It  was  the  purpofe  of  this  libel  v> 
provoke  both  or  one  of  the  jierfons  who  were  ti>e 
fubjci^s  of  it,  to  a  conrrovcrfy,  from  which,  whateva 
ihould  be  the  event,  he  hoped,  as  it  is  faid  UI)fo 
did  in  his  cuntcll  with  Ajax,  to  derive  lionour. 

*  Ifte  tulit  p^retiiim  jam  niinf  ccnaminls  huius , 

*  Qiio  cum  vichib  c:;t,  mtvum  ccrtiiTc  fert-rur/ 

Ovid.  Met.  lib.  xi:i.  \\  i^. 

*  Lofinj:  he  wir^,  bccaiilV  his  name  will  be 

*  I-'nnoblcJ  by  defeat,  who  dunl  contend  with  me.' 

Drvdex. 

Bin  m  tills  he  was  d:!apjK)ir»teih  AkenHde  was  too 
proud  to  d::'r:i!c  with  An  inU-rior,  and  Johnfon's 
filcnce  pnxtwicJ  n  r  iv.orc  from  his  conterrp:  of 
futli  an  aJ.vcrran*,  i'...::  irvrA  a  fettled  rcfolu:;jn  he 
lu J  formed ,  of  il.il^riir.z  aII  conrrovcrly  in  defence 
either  of  hLv.^lf  or  hii  wriiir.ijs.     AgainA  pcrion*! 
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fibufe  he  was  ever  armed,  by  a  refleftion,  that  I  have 
heard  him  utter:   *  Alas!   reputation  would  be  of 

•  little  worth,  were  it  in  the  power  of  every  iMicealed 

•  enemy  to  deprive  us  of  it  ;* — and  he  defied  all  attacks 
on  his  writings,  by  an  anfwer  of  Dr.  Bentley  to  one 
who  threatened  to  write  him  down, — that  *  no  author 

•  was  ever  written  down  but  by  himfelf.' 

His  fteady  perfeverance  in  this  refblution  afforded 
him  great  fatisfaftion  whenever  he  reflefted  on  it} 
and  he  would  often  felicitate  himfelf,  that,  throughout 
his  life,  he  had  had  finnnefs  enough  to  treat  with  con- 
tempt the  calumny  and  abufe  as  well  of  open  as 
concealed  enemies,  and  the  malevolence  of  thofe  ano- 
nymous fcriblers,  whofc  trade  is  flander,  and  wages 
infamy. 

Had  Pope  purfued  the  fame  conduft,  and  forborne 
his  revenge  on  Theobald,  Cibbcr,  and  others  who 
had  provoked  him,  he  had  enjoyed  his  mufe  and 
that  philofophical  tranquility  which  he  did  but 
tffedl,  and  lived  and  died  with  dignity.  The 
younger  Richardfon  once  told  me,  that,  upon  the 
publication  of  Gibber's  fecond  letter,  he  came  to  his 
father's  houfe  in  Lincoln's-inn  fields,  and,  upon  en- 
tering the  room  where  he  was  painting,  with  a  coun- 
tenance that  Ipoke  the  anguifh  of  his  (bul,  exclaimed, 

•  So,  I  find  another  letter  is  come  out :'  but,  cclltinued 
he,  *  fuch  things  are  Iport  to  me :'  in  which  aflerrion 
we  may  fuppofe  him  to  be  as  fincere  as  that  poet  of 
whom  a  ftory  goes,  that,  talking  with  a  friend,  of 
the  critics,  he  faid,  he  had  a  way  of  dealing  with  them ; 
for,  whenever  they  condemned  his  verfes,  he  laughed 
91  it.     'Do  you  fo  ?'  fays  his  friend,  *  then,  let  me  tell 

'  you. 
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*  you,  you  live  the  merrieft  life  of  any  man  in  Eng« 

*  land.' 

ThaK  Bentlcy's  obfervation  b  founded  in  truth  and 
a  knowledge  of  mankind,  is  proved  by  the  rank 
which  Sir  Richard  Blackmore  now  holds  among  the 
£nglifh  poets.  At  the  time  when  he  lived,  the  wia 
were  in  confederacy  againft  him  -,  and  fo  many  are  die 
lampoons,  epigrams,  and  other  fatirical  compofitions 
extant,  tending  to  blaft  his  reputation  as  a  poet*,  that 
the  reader  of  them  would  incline  to  think,  that  in 
all  his  works  there  is  fcarce  a  good  line  or  fcnti- 
ment.  All  this,  as  Johnfon  relates,  Blackmore  fort- 
faw,  and,  with  a  dignity  of  mind  that  merits  praiic, 
defpifed :  the  confequence  is,  that  his  poem,  intitkd 

*  Creation,'  is  not  written  down,  but  yet  lives  in  theef- 
teem  of  every  judicious  reader,  and  in  that  moft  elegant 
encomium,  which  Mr.  Addifon  has  bcftowed  on  ic 
in  the  Speftator  f ;  and  Dennis,  one  of  the  fevereft  of 
critics,  has  given  it  greater  praife  than  he  ever  vouch- 
fafed  to  any  modern  compofjcion,  faying,  that  it  is  *  a 

*  philofophical  poem,  which  has  equalled  that  of  Lu- 

*  cretius  in  the  beauty  of  its  verfification,  and  inBnrtel; 

*  furpaflcd  it  in  the  folidity  and  ftrength  of  its  r»- 

*  foning.' 

To  be  infenfible  of,  and  undifturbed  by,  the  envy 
and  malice  of  others,  is  one  of  the  ftrongeft  proofs  of 
a  great  mind,  and,  as  it  is  the  moft  juftifiable,  (b 
is  It  the  fevereft  revenge  we  can  take;  for  what 
fight  can  be  more  ridiculous,  than  that  of  a  crea^. 

*  See  the  works  of  Mr.  Thoma*  Brown,  in  4  vols.  lajBO.  ab4 

Pope  and  Swift's  mifccllany. 
t  No.  339- 

cure 
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turc  venting  its  rage  on  a  fubjeft  that  cannot 
feci  ?  To  live  in  the  dread  of  flandcr,  and  to  regu- 
late our  condu^l  by  the  opinions^  the  whilj^e|^  the 
funnifes^  or  threats  of  either  foolifh  or  wickl^  men, 
is  the  word  of  all  flavery :  of  him  who  cannot  defy 
every  attempt  of  this  kind  to  difturb  his  peace,  but 
muft  be  whining  and  complaining  of  that  enmity 
wbichy  perhaps,  does  him  honour,  and  fcribbling  to 
refute  thofe  calumnies  which  no  one  will  believe,  it 
may  be  faid,  as  we  fay  of  a  man  labouring  under  a 
mortal  difeafe :  *  He  is  no  man  for  this  world.* 
If  he  choofes  a  contrary  courfc  to  that  above-re- 
commended, he  does  the  work  of  thofe  that  hate  him, 
and  will  be  fure  to  feel  the  pangs  of  refentment,  and 
forego  the  enjoyment  of  a  tranquil  mind,  and  a 
conicience  void  of  offence,  fo  feelingly  defcribed  ia 
this  fentcnce  of  lord  Bacon  :   *  Certainly  it  is  heaven 

*  upon  earth  to  have  a  man's  mind  move  in  Charity, 

*  reft   in  Providence,   and  turn  upon  the  poles  of 
«  Tnidi.' 

If  Johnfon  could  ever  be  faid  to  be  idle,  now  was 
the  time.  He  had,  for  nine  years,  been  employed  in 
his  great  work,  and  had  finiihed  it :  he  had  clofed  the 
Rambler;  and  the  Adventurer  was  clofed  on  him. 
He  had  it  now  in  his  choice  to  reaffume  fome  one 
or  other  of  thofe  various  literary  projefts,  t^ch  he 
had  formed  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,*  and  arc 
enumerated  in  a  foregoing  page  of  thefe  memoirs ; 
but  die  powers  of  his  mind,  diftended  by  long  and 
fcvere  exercife,  became  relaxed,  and  required  reft  to 
bring  them  to  their  tone,  and  it  was  fome  time  be- 
fore  he  could  refolve  on  any  employment,  fuited  to  his 
abilities,  that  carried  with  it  any  profpedt  of  pleafure, 

or 
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cr  hope  of  reward.  This  remifljoa  us  Uboor, 
which  feemed  to  be  no  more  than  nature  hcttif 
called  for»  Johnfon,  in  chofe  fevcre  audits  to  wfak 
k  was  his  pra&ice  to  funvnon  hioifelf,  would  fie- 
quendy  condcnui,  ftyling  it  a  wafte  of  his  cinne,  aod 
s  mifaf^lication  of  the  talents  with  which  he  w 
gratefully  confcious  that  God  had  endowed  hii 
Yet  herein  was  he  gready  miftaken;  for  dKHgk 
Milton  (ays  of  the  fervants  of  God» 


< thouiands  at  his  bidding  fpttd^ 

*  And  poft  o*er  land  and  ocean  without  rdki 

he  adds^  that 

<  They  alfo  ferve  who  only  (land  and  wait.* 

Sonnet  on  his  blindne&. 

Johnfon's  intelle^al  faculties  could  never  be  »- 
employed :  when  he  was  not  writing  he  was  thinkings 
and  his  thoughts  h«id  ever  a  tendency  to  the  good  of 
mankind ;  and  that  indolence,  which,  in  his  hours  a 
contrition,  he  cenfured  as  criminal,  needed  littk  ex- 
piation. 

This  recefs  from  literary  occupation  contimxd, 
however,  no  longer  than  was  ablblutcly  neccfiarr. 
It  has  already  been  fhcwn,  that  he  w:as  not 
only  a  friend  to  fuch  vehicles  of  literary  imclii- 
gence  as  Magazines  and  other  epitomes  of  large 
wx)rks,  but  tlut  he  was  a  frequent  contnbutor  to 
them.  He  had  Ovcafionally,  for  Cave's  Magazine, 
written  the  lives  of  Father  Paul  Sarpi,  Boerhaavc» 
the  admirals  Drake  and  Blake,  Banrticr^  and  divtn 
other  eminent  perfons  i  and  alio,  (xiadry  philological 

effaj^ 
T 
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cflkys^  particularly  a  ftatc  of  the  controverfy  between 
Croufaz  and  Warbuiton  refpe6ting  the  *  Eflay  on  Man/ 
dnd  a  vifion  intitled  '  the  Apotheolis  of  Miltt>n.'  Cave 
being  now  dead»  he  ceafed  to  furnifh  articles  for  that 
publicadon,  and  either  voluntatily  offered^  or  fufFered 
himfelf  to  be  retained  as  a  writer  in  others  of  a  like 
kind :  accordingly,  in  1756,  he  wrote  for  ^  the  Uni- 
▼erial  Vifitor,  or  Monthly  Meniorialift,'  printed  for 
Gardner  *,  two  <^  three  letters  therein  inierocd,  on  the 
fubje&  of  agriculture  ^  and  in  the  fame  and  fubfequeot 
year,  he  afluoied  or  fubmitted  to  the  office  of  a  re* 
viewer,  as  it  is  called,  for  the  publifher  of  a  nrKUitfaly 
coUedion,  intitled,  •  The  Literary  Magazine^'  of 
which  one  Faden,  a  printer,  was  the  editor.  In  this 
he  wrote  the  addrefs  to  the  public;  alio,  reviews  of  the 
following  books,  viz.  Soame  Jenyns's  free  enquiry 
into  the  nature  and  origin  of  evil ;  Dr.  Blackwell's 
Memoirs  of  the  court  of  Auguftusj  he  wrote  alfb 
therein,  Obfervations  on  the  ftate  of  affairs  in  1756, 
and  the  Life  of  the  prefent  king  of  PrufCa ;  and,  Han* 
way's  journal  coming  in  his  way,  which  contained  ia 
it  a  fcvere  cenfurc  of  the  praftice  of  tea-drinking,  he 
officially,  as  I  may  fay,  and  with  a  degree  of  alacrity 
proportioned  to  his  avowed  love  of  that  liquor,  under- 
took to  criticife  the  book,  and  refute  the  arguments 
of  the  author. 

To  render  this  controverfy  intelligible,  it  is  neceflary 
I  fliould  ftate  the  grounds  on  which  it  proceeded. — Mr^ 
Jonas  Hanway  had,  in  the  year  1755,  undertaken  and 

•  The  writers  in  this  publication  were,  Chriltepher  Smart* 
Richard  Rolt,  Mr.  Garrick,  and  Dr.  Percy,  now  bilhop  of  Dro- 
more.  Their  papers  are  figned  with  the  initials  of  their  furnames ; 
^hnibn's  have  this  mark  *  *• 

perforcued 
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performed  a  journey  from  Portfinouth  to  King((oA 
upon  Thames,  through  Southampton,  Wildhire,  &c. 
which,  though  completed  in  the  (pace  of  eight  dafs» 
and  attended  with  no  extraordinary  circumftanccs,  wis, 
it  feems,  in  his  judgment,  worthy  of  being  rcconkdt 
and,  by  means  of  the  prefs,  tranfmitted  to  poftcrity ; 
and  accordingly  he  gave  a  relation  of  it  to  die 
public,  in  two  oftavo  volumes.  It  may  be  nccdkfi 
to  fay,  that  this  work  abounds  with  mifcellaneots 
thoughts,  moral  and  religious,  and  alfo  political  reflec* 
tions ;  for  of  which  of  all  his  numerous  produdions 
cannot  the  fame  be  faid  ?    Connefted  with  it  is  '  An 

*  Effay  on  Tea,  confidered  as  pernicious  to  healthy 

*  obftrufting  induftry,  and  impoveriftiing  the  nation, 

*  with  an  account  of  its  growth,  and  great  confump- 

*  tion  in  thefc  kingdoms  */ 

As 

*  Mr.  Hanway  feems  not  very  accurate  in  his  ftate  of  die  tlae 
when  tea  was  firfl  brought  Into  England.  He  fays»  that  Ion! 
Arlington  and  lord  OfTory  introduced  it  in  i666»  and  that  k 
was  then  adxnired  as  a  new  thing.  Waller  has  a  poem  addreftd 
to  the  queen,   Maria  d'Elle,   vnfc  of  Ja.  II.  in  1683,  •  On  tn 

*  commended  by  her  majefty>'  whereby  it  feems*  that  ocntbca 
it  was  a  new  thing. 

It  is  a  queftion  of  fome  curiofity,  and  worthy  invrfligatSon,  whit 
were  the  viands  of  a  morning  meal  with  people  of  condition,  far 
which  tea  with  its  concomiunts  is  now  the  fublUtute  ;  and  1  am  gUi 
lobe  able  to  refolve  it  by  the  following  extrad  from  the  Northcn- 
berland  houihold  book,  in  uhich  is  contained  the  regubtiijnt  and 
cftablifhment  of  the  hou(hold  of  Henry  Algernon  Percy,  the  fehi 
carl  of  Northumberhind,  at  his  caflles  of  Wrefill  and  LeckinicU 
in  YorLHiire,  begun  anno  domini  1512. 

'  Braikfaflis  for  flcsch    days. 

'  BraikfiifUi  for  my  Lordc  and  my  lady. 

FurO,  a  loof  of  brede  in  trcnchors.   a  fflanchctts^    1  qmrt 

of 
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As  I  do  not  mean  to  follow  this  author  in  th* 
tfouiie  of  an  argument  conduced  in  no  method^  in^^* 
tcmipted  by  a  redundanqr  of  foreign  nlatter^  and 
which  violates  every  rule  m  logie>  I  ihall  content 
tnyfelf  with  remarking^  that  though  every  one  of  his 
three  aflerdons  may  be  true>  he  has  fucceeded  in  the 
proof  <>f  no  one  of  them^  That  tea  is  a  luxury,  and 
not  a  fit  aliment  for  the  poor,  is  implied  in  a  farcafin 
of  Swift  to  this  purpofe,  that  the  world  muft  be  en**^ 
compaficd^  that  is  to  fay,  by  a  voyage  to  the  Eaft 
Indies  for  tea^  and  another  to  the  Weft  for  fugar^ 

*  of  bert,  a  quart  of  wine,  half  a  ohyneof  miitton»  or  ellt  achTso 
»  of  bcif  bmled. 

«  Braikfaftis  for  the  Ntircy,  for  my  Lady  Margartt» 
*  and  Mr.  Yngram  Percy. 
«  Item*  a  nkanchet»  i  qnarte  of  here,   and  3  mnton  boays 

*  boiled. 

*  Braikfaftis  for  my  Ladys  Gentylwomen. 

'  Item,  a  lotf  of  honihold  breid,  a  pottell  of  beire>  and  3  mntott 

*  bonysboyled,  orellsapeceofbeifboilcd« 

'  Lbkt. 
*  Braikfofte  for  my  Lorde  and  my  Lady. 
*  Forft,  t  loif  of  brede  in  trenchers,  2  manchets>  a  quart  of 

*  beie,  a  quart  of  wyne,  2  pecys  of  faltfifch,  6  baconn'd  henying'^ 

*  4  mibite  herring  or  a  dyfche  of  ijproits. 

'  Braik&fte  for  the  Nnrcy,  for  my  Lady  Marg^^ret, 
'and  Maifter  Ingeram  Percy. 
'  Item,  a  manchet,  a  quarte  of  here,  a  dyfoh  of  batter,  a  p#CO 

*  of  fidtfifch,  a  difch  of  iproits,  or  3  white  berrying. 

'  BraikMe  for  my  Ladb  Gentyllwomen* 

f  Item,  a  loof  of  brede,  a  poueil  of  here,  a  pece  of  iaitfifche,  or 
«  3iiHuteherryngt/ 

Vol.  I.  A  a  before 
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before  a  wafherwoman  can  fit  down  to  breakun. 
That  it  is  pernicious  to  health  is  difputed  by  phy- 
ficians :  Quincy  ccn"imends  it,  as  an  elegant  and 
wholcfon\e  beverage  ;  Cheync  condemns  it,  as  preju- 
dicial to  the  nervous  lylUn^  Bilhop  Bumet,  for  nucy 
years,  drank  fixtccn  large  cups  of  it  every  momJig, 
and  never  complained  that  it  did  him  the  lead  injur)- 
The  two  lail  objeclions,  that  tea  is  an  obfinicuoa  to 
induftr\',  and  that  it  impoverillies  the  nacion^  arc  poli- 
tical quell  ions  which  I  am  not  able  to  decide  upon. 

Epicletus  fomewiiere  aiivifes  us  to  confider  trc 
gratification  of  the  calls  of  hunger  and  thirll,  as  aib 
of  nccelHry ;  to  be  perfomied  as  it  were  by  the  bjrr, 
but  by  no  means  to  be  eftimated  among  the  enjoy- 
ments of  life ;  and  by  a  precept  no  lefs  than  divine, «: 
are  exhorted  to  take  no  diought  what  we  fhall  cat  cr 
what  we  ihall  drink.  Johnfon  looked  upon  the  fonnc: 
as  a  very  ferious  bufinefs,  and  enjoyed  the  pleaium 
of  a  fpler.did  table  equally  with  moft  men.  It  wii, 
at  no  time  of  his  life,  plealing  to  fee  him  at  a  mcL; 
tlie  L^rcedinefb  with  which  he  ate,  his  total  inanen::c5 
to  tI:ofe  aiv.onjT;  whom  he  was  feated,  and  his  pmibcrJ 
filence  in  the  hour  of  refeftion,  were  circumlliVrt 
that  at  the  i:;(lant  derraded  him,  and  (hewed  hiir.  :o 
be  more  a  fenfiialil't  tlian  a  philofopher.  Moreover, 
he  was  a  lovrr  of  tea  to  an  excefs  hardly  credible  i 
wlunever  i:  aj^peart J,  he  was  almofl  raving,  and  by 
his  im.patienee  to  be  ferved,  his  inceflant  calls  k^r 
thofe  in*:redients  wliich  make  that  liquor  palatabir, 
and  the  h::llc  w  iiii  uhirh  he  fwallowed  it  down,  he 
feldom  faileil  to  n\.ke  that  a  fatigue  to  every  one  chV, 
which  was  inieruied  as  a  general  rcfrcflmiem.     Such 

fignf 
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figns  of  effeminaqr  as  thefe,  fuited  but  ill  with  the 
appearance  of  a  man,  who,  for  his  bodily  ftrength  and 
ffatture,  has  been  compared  to  Polyphemus. 

This  foible  in  Johnfon*s  character  being  known, 
it  will  excite  no  wonder  in  the  reader  to  be  told, 
that  he  readily  embraced  the  opportunity  of  defend- 
ing his  own  practice,  by  an  examen  of  Hanway's 
book.  Accordingly,  he  began  his  remarks  on  it  in 
the  Literary  Magazine,  Number  VII  *,  but  receiving 
fiom  this  author  an  injunction  to  forbear  proceeding 
in  hb  cenfure  till  a  fecond  edition  fhould  appear, 
he  fubmitted,  though  it  was  a  prohibition  tliat 
could  neither  be  reaibnably  impofed,  nor  by  any 
means  enforced ;  yet,  fuch  was  its  effedt,  that  Mr. 
Hanway's  journal  was  not  remarked  on,  till  he  had 
been  allowed  every  advantage  that  could  prote6k  it 
from  cenflire. 

.  Such  candour  on  the  part  of  him,  on  whofe  opinion 
perhaps  many  were  waiting  to  form  theirs,  might  have 
relieved  the  author  from  any  dread  of  unfair  treat- 
ment; but  Johnlbn,  who  paid  all  proper  deference  to 
good  intentions,  did  not  think  this  tacit  indication  of 
the  temper  in  which  he  fat  down  to  review  Mr  Han- 
way's jourfial,  fufficient:  he,  therefore,  in  refuming 
the  difpute,  promifes  him,  that  he  fhail  find  no  ma- 
lignity of  cenfure,  and  draws  a  very  handfomc  infer- 
ence from  the  contents  of  his  thirty-two  letters,  that 
he  is  a  man  whofe  failings  may  vftll  be  pardoned  for 
his  virtues. 

The  criticifm  on  this  fecond  edition  appeared  in 
the  Literary  Magazine,  Number  XI?I  f,  and  extends 

•  From  15th  0£i.  to  15th  Nov.  1756. 
t  From  15th  April  to  15th  May,  1757. 

Aaa  chiefly 
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chiefly  to  Mr.  Hanway's  arguments  againft  tea  aod 
gin :  fubjedcs  which  feem  to  have  infpired  him  widi 
iiich  enthufladic  eloquence  as  difdjuned  all  the  niks 
of  logic,  and  dictated  obfervarions  and  concluGonSt 
fo  incoherent  and  incongruous,  as  would  have  ftimu- 
lated  even  thofe,  who,  in  the  mainj  thought  wick 
him,  to  an  endeavour  at  correfting  his  judgmeoL 

But,  in  Johnfon,  when  writing  on  the  qualkics  of 
tea,  he  met  with  an  opponent  on  principle ;  for  is 
antagonift's  hatred,  however  radical  or  zc^ous,  could 
not  exceed  the  love  its  champion  bore  it :  he  dcicnbes 
himfelf  as  '  a  hardened  and  (hamelefs  cea-drinkcr, 
^  who  has,  for  many  years,  diluted  his  meals  wzdi 

*  only  the  infufion  of  this  fafcinating  plant ;  whofc 

*  kettle  has  fcarccly  time  to  cool ;  who,  with  to 
<  amufes  the  evening,    with   tea   folaces    the  mid- 

*  nights,  and  with  tea  welcomes  the  nrKmiing/ 
That   Mr.   Hanway  was   right  in  aflerting,  Ar 

the  prafticc  of  drinking  tea  is  produftive  erf"  harm 
among  the  lower  clalTes  of  people,  muft  cercualr 
be  admitted ;  and  that  Johnfon  was  right  in  denying 
that  it  has  all  the  poifonous  qualities  the  Jounul 
attributes  to  ir,  experience  Ihews.  From  what  hs 
been  faid  on  both  fides,  little  can  be  inferred,  be: 
that  to  fome  it  is  noxious,  and  to  others  neutral; 
that  thofe  do  wrong  who  perfift  in  the  ufe  of  it  wh« 
they  find  it  injurious  to  their  health,  and  that  fuchas 
cannot  afford  the  ncceflaries  of  life,  ought  not  to  ui- 
dulge  in  its  luxuries. 

At  Johnfon*s  candid  examen,  which  (hould  not 
have  oilendcd  Mr.  llan^*ay,  as,  by  fubmining  his 

>rk  to  public  infpection;  he  recognized  the  right  of 
lie  criticifm,  the  Utier  wa^  cxu-ancly  irritated,  and 

vcrr 
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way  unadvifcdly  drew  his  reviewer  forth  to  a  fecond 
exertion  of  his  argumentative  powers,  printed  in  the 
£une  Magazine,  vol.  ii.  253,  under  the  title  of  *  A 
•  reply  to  a  paper  in  the  Gazetteer  of  May  26,  1757,* 
in  which,  with  feeming  contrition  and  mock  penitence 
he  rcquefts  to  know  how  he  has  offended,  and  depre- 
cates the  wrath  he  had  excited. *  There  are  only 

three  fubjeds,*  fays  he,  ^  upon  which  my  unlucky 
pen  has  happened  to  venture.  Tea,  the  author  of 
die  Journal,  and  the  Foundling  hofpital.* 
*  Of  the  author,  I  unfortunately  faid,  that  his  in- 
jundion  was  too  magifterial*  This  I  faid,  before  I 
knew  he  was  a  governor  of  the  foundlings ;  but  he 
ieems  inclined  to  punifli  this  failure  of  refpedt,  as 
the  czar  of  Mufcovy  made  war  upon  Sweden,  bc- 
caufe  he  was  not  treated  with  fufficient  honours  when 
he  pafled  through  the  country  in  difguife.  Yet  was 
not  this  irreverence  without  extenuation.  Something 
was  faid  of  the  merit  of  meaning  well,  and  the  jouma* 
lift  was  declared  to  be  a  man  wbo/e  failings  might  well 
be  pardoned  for  bis  virtues.  This  is  the  higheft  praifc 
which  human  gratitude  can  confer  upon  human 
merit,  praife  that  would  have  more  than  fatisfied 
Titus  or  Juguftusy  but  which  I  muft  own  to  be  ina- 
dequate and  penurious,  when  offered  to  the  member 
of  an  important  corporation/ 
His  juftification  of  what  he  faid  of  the  author,  he 

concludes  thus : *  As  the  journalift,  though  en- 

thufiaftically  zealous  for  his  country,  has,  with  regard 
to  fmaller  things,  the  placid  happinefs  of  philofo- 
phical  indifference,  I  can  give  him  no  difturbance 
by  advifing  him  to  reflrain  even  the  love  of  his 
CQuntry  within  due  limits,  kft  it  fhould  fometim.cs 
Aaj  *  fwcll 
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*  fwell  too  high,  fill  the  whole  capacity  of  his  (bul, 

*  and  leave  lefs  room  for  the  love  of  truth.' 
Unluckily  for  Mr.  Hanway  it  happened,  thacwUk 

he  was  labouring  for  the  general  good,  by  rcprobacifig 
the  praftice  of  drinking  tea^  an  inllitution  fitHn  whicfi 
he  derived  much  of  his  importance,  was  fufitriif 
from  want  of  care.      Johnfon,   in   a    vifit   to  the 
Foundling  hofpital,  obfcrved,  that  the  obje^  of  Ac 
charity,  however  well  provided  for  in  other  rclpcAi^ 
were,  in  the  eflcntial  point  of  religious  knowledge, 
lamentably  deficient.    To  him,  who  confidercd  wifcir 
that  there  was  no  evil  from  which  the  governors  of 
the  Foundling  hofpital  could  refcuc  dcfcrtcd  infants, 
fo  much  to  be  dreaded  as  ignorance  of  this  kind, 
the  anfwers  given  to  his  enquiries  touching  their  im- 
provement were  vcrj'unfatisfaftory.  Without  knowing 
that  Mr.  Manway  was  concerned  in  the  charge,  he,  in 
his  former  kttcr  had  dated  this  faft,  and  followed  it  bv 
faying,  that  *  to  breed  up  children  in  this  manner,  ii 

*  to  rcfcue  them  from  an  early  grave,  that  they  nuy 

*  find  employment  for  the  gibbet,  from  dying  in  in- 

*  noctnce,  that  they  may  pcrifh  by  their  crimes.* 
The  laudable  motive  which  induced  Johnfon  top)!n! 

out  this  nct^kcl,  and  the  juftice  of  his  rem.u-k,  J:d 
not  (hield  him  fioin  unnurited  rcfentment.  He  was 
c.illcd  on  to  fup;  orr  what  he  had  advanced  :  his  alTa- 
tion  was  branded  with  the  epithet  oiincrediiU^  but 
his  obfcrvation  had  prcnluced  its  effect :  he  had  found 
means  to  have  it  repreknud  to  one  of  the  highcA 
names  of  the  fociery,  and  a  caiecliill  was  foon  after 
appointed. 

On  a  review  of  the  <  l«)quence  he  had  been  forced 
M  encounter,  he  fays  of  his  auvcrfary,— *  His  argu- 

*  mentauor, 
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mentadon^  being  (bmewhac  enthuflaftical^  I  cannot 
fully  comprehend^  but  it  fcems  to  (land  thus.  My 
infinuadons  are  foolifh  or  malicious,  fince  I  know 
not  one  of  the  governors  of  the  hofpital  -,  for  he 
d&at  knows  not  the  governors  of  the  hofpital  muft 
be  very  foolifh  or  malicious. 
'  He  has,  however,  fo  much  kindnefs  for  me,  that 
he  advifes  me  to  confult  my  own  fafcty  when  I  talk 
of  corporations.  I  know  not  what  the  moft  impor- 
tant corporation  could  do,  becoming  manhood, 
by  which  my  fafety  is  endangered.  My  reputation 
is  fafe,  for  I  can  prove  the  faA  5  my  quiet  is  fafe, 
for  I  meant  well ;  and  for  any  other  fafety,  J  am  not 
ufed  to  be  very  folicitous. 

•  I  am  always  forry  when  I  fee  any  being  bbouring 
in  vain  ;  and,  in  return  for  the  joumalift's  attention 
to  my  fafety,  I  will  confefs  fome  compaflion  for  hit 
tumultuous  refentment;  fince  all  his  invedives  fume 
into  the  air,  with  fo  little  effeft  upon  me,  that  I  ftill 
cfteem  him  as  one  that  has  the  merii  of  meaning  well, 
and  ftill  believe  him  to  be  j  man  wboje  failings  may 
bejuftly  pardoned  for  bis  virtues.* 
Whoever  pcrufes  this  controverfy,  will  be  forced  to 
confefs  that,  on  the  part  of  Johnfon,  it  is  conduced, 
not  only  with  candour,  but  with  great  good  humour, 
fi  circumftance  to  be  remarked  in  all  his  polemical 
writings,  and  to  be  wondered  at,  feeing  that  in  oral 
difputation  his  behaviour  was  fo  different,  as  to  ex- 
pofc  him   to   the  fevereft  cenfures.     His  exertions 
jigainft  his  adverfary  were  play,  not  hoftility  j 
*  Sporting  the  lion  ramp'd,  and  in  his  paw 
^  Pandled  the  kid.' 

Paradife  Loft,  book  iv.  line  343^ 
Aa4  By 
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By  the  virtues  of  Mr.  Hanway,  which  JchnSon  ti 
fo  ready  to  acknowledge,  wc  ai^  to  Hnderftand,  thac 
aftivc  and  unwearied  benevolence,  which,  for  a  fcha 
of  years,  he  has  been  exercifing  for  the  benefit  of 
fociety,  and  by  his  failings,  or  rather  failings  for  I 
know  of  but  one  he  has,  a  propenHty  to  writing  and 
publiihing  books,  which,  for  the  tritencfs  and  ininity 
of  the  fentiments  contained  in  them,  no  one  can  read. 

About  the  year  1756,  tinr.e  had  produced  a  change 
in  the  fituation  of  nnany  of  Joh/ifon's  friends,  who 
were  ufed  to  meet  him  in  Ivy  lane.  Death  had  ta- 
ken from  us  M'Ghie ;  Barker  went  to  fettle  as  a 
pra^ifing  phyfician  at  Trowbridge;  Dyer  went 
abroad;  Hawkefworth  was  bufied  in  forming  oew 
£onneftions;  and  I  had  lately  made  one  that  rt- 
moved  from  me  all  temptations  to  pais  my  even- 
ings from  home.  The  confequence  was,  that  cw 
fympofium  at  the  King's  head  broke  up,  and  he  who 
had  Brll  fonned  us  into  a  focicty  was  left  with  fewer 
around  him  than  were  able  to  fupport  it. 

All  tliis  while,  the  bookfcllers,  who  by  his  own 
confeflTion  were  his  beft  friends,  had  their  eyes  upon 
Johnfon,  and  reflefted  with  fome  concern  on  whar 
fcemcd  to  them  a  mifapplication  of  his  talents. 
The  furnifhing  magazines,  reviews,  and  even  news- 
papers, with  literary  intellij;ence,  and  the  authors  of 
books,  who  could  not  write  them  for  themlclves,  with 
dedications  and  prefaces,  thty  looked  on  as  employ- 
ments beneath  him,  who  h  ui  attained  to  fuch  emi* 
nence  as  a  writer ;  they,  therefore,  in  the  year 
1756,  found  out  for  him  fuoh  a  one  as  feemed  to 
afford  a  profpecl  borh  ot  amufcment  and  profit :  diis 
Tva*  an   edition   of  blKiktlj^caic's  dramatic   works, 
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ich,  by  a  concurrence  of  circumftanccs,  was  now 
:onie  ncceiTary,  to  anfwer  the  increafing  demand  of 
:  public  for  the  writings  of  that  author. 
Mb-.  Garrick,  who,  as  every  one  knows,  was  in  all 
t  related  to  Shakefpeare  an  enthufiaft^  had,  by  the 
dy  of  his  principal  charafters,  and  his  own  exqui* 
;  aAion,  fo  recommended  Shakefpeare  to  the  town, 
t  the  admiration  of  him  became  general  even  to 
station ;  many  profefling  to  be  delighted  with  the 
-formance  and  perufal  of  his  plays,  who,  from 
ir  want  of  literature,  and  their  ignorance  of  the 
raieology  of  the  age  in  which  they  were  written^ 
ild  not  be  fuppofed  capable  of  conftruing  them, 
hers  there  were,  in  whom  a  literary  curiofity  had 
m  excited,  by  the  publication  of  fuch  editions  of  this 
hor  as  tended  to  fetde  his  text,  and  by  a  defcription 
ancient  manners  and  cuftoms  of  living,  to  render 
(1  intelligible.  The  firft  eflay  of  this  kind,  worth  , 
ing,  was  the  edition  of  Theobald,  the  dcfefts  where- 
in the  fingle  opinion  of  Warburton,  were  fo  many 
1  great,  as  to  render  that  neceffary  which  bears  his 
ne. 

Fhe  two  claffcs  of  readers,  here  difcriminatcd, 
ounted  to  fuch  a  number  as  encouraged  the 
>kfellers  to  an  edition  on  the  plan  of  the  two 
iner,  and  Johnfon  was  the  perfon,  whom,  of  all 
ers,  they  thought  the  fitteft  to  undertake  it :  the 
IIS  fettled  between  them  were,  that  Johnfon  (hould 
cive  for  his  own  ufe  the  profits  arifing  from  a 
(cription  to  the  firft  impreffion,  and  that  the 
)y-right  Ihould  remain  with  the  then  pofleflbrs, 
e  fi}^  notification  of  this  defign  was,  a  propofa} 

drawft 
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drawn  up  by  Johnfon,  fctting  forth  the  incontft- 
nefs  of  the  early  editions^  the  original  obfcurity  and 
fubfcqiient  coiriiptions  of  the  text,  the  neccflTity  of 
notes,  and  the  failures  of  former  editors. 

A  ftranger  to  Johnfon's  charafter  and  temper  would 
have  thought,  that  the  ftudy  of  an  author,  iR^vfe  ikill 
in  the  fcience  of  human  life  was  fo  deep,  and  whek 
perfeiflions  were  fo  many  and  various  as  to  be  above 
the  reach  of  all  praife,  muft  have  been  the  moft  pleafing 
employment  that  his  imagination  could  fuggefV,  but 
it  was  not  fo :  in  a  vifit  that  he  one  morning  made  id 
me,  I  congratulated  him  on  his  being  now  engaged 
in  a  work  that  fuited  his  genius,  and  that,  requiring 
none  of  that  fevere  application  which  his  di^onanr 
had  condemned  him  to,  I  doubted  not  would  be  exe- 
cuted con  amore. His  anfwerwas,  *  I  look  upon 

•  this  as  I  did  upon  the  dic"tionarj' :  it  is  all  work,a»l 

*  my  inducement  to  it  is  not  love  or  dcfire  of  famr, 

*  but  the  want  of  money,  which  is  the  only  morifc 

•  to  writing  that  I  knowof/— — And  the  event  wis 
evidence  to  mc,  that  in  this  fpeech  he  declared  his 
genuine  fcntimcnrsi  for  neither  in  the  firft  place  did 
he  fct  himfelf  to  colleft  early  editions  of  his  author, 
old  pKiys,  tranflations  of  hiftorics,  and  of  the  cUfficSi 
and  other  materi;ils  necelTary  for  his  purpofe,  nor 
could  he  be  prevailed  on  to  enter  into  that  courfc  of 
reading,  without  which  it  fccmed  inipoflible  to  come 
at  the  fenfc  of  his  author.  It  was  provoking  to  all 
his  friends  to  fee  him  walle  liis  days,  his  weeks,  and 
his  montl-.s  fo  Ion::,  that  they  feared  a  mental  lethargy 
had  leizcJ  hi.^^,  our  of  which  he  would  never  recover. 
In  tliie,  lio\v;.vcr,  they  were  h.ippily  deceived,  for,  after 
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tiro  years  inaftivity,  they  find  him  roufed  to  a&ioni 
and  engaged— not  in  the  profecution  of  the  work^  for 
Ac  completion  whereof  he  flood  doubly  bounds  but 
in  a  new  one>  the  fumifhing  a  feries  of  pcriocUcal 
tSbfs^  intided,  and  it  may  be  thought  not  improperly^ 
•The  Idler/  as  his  motive  to  the  employment  was 
mverlion  to  a  labour  he  had  undertaken,  though  in 
die  execution,  it  muft  be  owned,  it  merited  a  better 


As  Johnfbn  was  diverted  from  his  work  of  Shake- 
j^peare,  fb  am  I  from  my  purpofe  of  tradng  the 
progrefs  of  it,  being  to  relate  the  occurrences  of  nine 
years  of  his  life  before  I  can  congratulate  the  reader 
on  its  q>pearance. 

The  engagement  for  the  Idler  was  with  Newbery 
the  bookfeller,  a  man  of  a  projedting  head,  a  good 
imderflanding,  and  great  integrity;  and  who,  by  a 
fortunate  connexion  with  Dr.  James  the  phyficiauj 
and  the  honefl  exertions  of  his  own  induffay,  be* 
came  the  founder  of  a  family.  Taking  advantage 
of  that  rage  for  intelligence,  which  the  fucceffcs  of 
the  war  had  excited,  in  even  the  lowed  order  of  the 
people,  -he  planned  a  weekly  paper,  which  he  called 
•  The  Univerfal  Chronicle,'  and,  as  the  fize  of  it  ren- 
dered it  fufceptible  of  more  matter  than  the  occur- 
rences, during  the  intervab  of  its  publicadon,  would 
liipply,  it  was  part  of  his  fcheme,  that  it  fhould  ccm- 
taun  an  efTay  or  fhort  difcourfe  on  fuch  fubjefts  of 
morality,  or  of  wit  and  humour,  as,  in  former  inflances, 
had  been  found  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  public. 
A  fhare  in  the  profits  of  this  paper  was  Johnfon's  in- 
ducement to  the  fumifhing  fuch  a  difcourfe,  and,  ac- 
cordingly^ it  appeared^  on  Saturday  the  fifteenth  day 

Of 
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of  April  1 7 589  and  continued  to  be  publifhcd  on  the 
fame  day  in  every  week  for  near  two  years  thence  fal- 
lowing. 

The  profits  accruing  from  the  falc  of  this  paper,  and 
the  fubfcriptions  which,  from  the  year  1756,  he  vn 
receiving  for  the  edition  of  Shakefpearc  by  him  pro- 
pofed,  were  the  only  known  means  of  his  fubfiftcncc 
for  a  period  of  near  four  years,  and  we  nnay  fuppafe 
them  hardly  adequate  to  his  wants,  for,  upon  findii^ 
the  balance  of  the  account  for  the  diflionary  againtt 
him,  he  quitted  his  houfe  in  Gough  fquare,  u^ 
took  chambers  in  Gray's  inn ;  and  Mrs.  Williarrs 
upon  this  removal,  fixed  herfclf  in  lodgings  dc  a 
boarding-fchool  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  io> 
mer  dwelling. 

About  this  time  he  had,  from  a  friend  who  highly 
efteeintrd  him*,  the  offer  of  a  living,  of  which  he  might 
have  rendered  himfelf  capable  by  entering  into  holy 
orders  :  it  was  a  reiflory,  in  a  pleafant  country,  aiid 
of  fuch  a  yearly  value  as  might  have  tempted  one  ia 
better  circumftances  than  himfelf  to  accept  it  i  bw 
he  had  fcruples  about  the  duties  of  tiie  minifterial 
function,  that  he  could  not,  after  deliberation,  over- 
Lomt\  *  I  have  not,'  faid  he,  *  the  rcquifites  for  the 
'  office,  and  I  cannot,  in  my  confcicnce,  Ihear  tha: 
*  flock  which  I  am  unable  to  feed.* — Upon  converfing 
witii  him  on  that  inability  which  was  his  rrafon  for 
dcelinir.j;  the  ofi'tr,  it  was  found  to  be  a  fufpicion  of 
his  paticr.ce  to  undergo  the  fatigue  of  catechifmg  and 
inllrutiing  a  great  number  of  poor  ignorant  perl'ooSt 

•  Mr.  Lan;;ton.  of  Langton  in  I.incolnnarr,  ihc  fAthcrofl^ 
Much  hi!o\c\i  :r:rpd  IWnnct  I.angion.  Kiq;  mcniioncd  in  tlirco^ 
1  ij  (u  hi^  u  :.l  p  M.d  hutband  of  li'ic  ct>uiitcid  tU-waecr  of  Rocho. 

wh(% 
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who,  in  religious  matters,  had,  perhaps,  every  thing 
io  l^arn. 

Thus  fcrupuloufly  did  he  think  of  the  nature  of  the 
miniiterial  office,  and  thus  did  he  teftify  the  (incerity 
of  thofc  cenfures,  which  he  would  fometimes  pafs  on 
the  conduft  of  the  generality  of  the  clergy  of  his  ' 
rime ;  for  though,  as  a  body  of  men,  he  held  them 
in  great  veneration,  and  was  ever  ready  to  defend 
dicm  againft  the  encroachments  of  fome,  and  the  re- 
proaches of  others  of  the  ignorant  laity,  he  exafted 
fiom  all  who  had  the  cure  of  fouls  a  punAilious  dif- 
diarge  of  their  duty,  and  held  in  utter  deteftation 
diofe  who,  renouncing  their  garb  and  clerical  cha- 
ncer, afFefted  to  appear  men  of  the  world. 

He  thought  of  Dr.  Clarke,  whofe  fermons  he  valued 
above  all  other,  that  he  complied  too  frequently  with 
invitations  to  dine  with  perfons  of  high  rank,  his  pa- 
rifliioners,  and  fpent  too  much  of  his  time  in  cere- 
monious vifits  :  differing  in  this  refpeft  from  his  con- 
temporary Smalridge,  the  elegant  Favonius  of  the 
Tatler,  who,  in  the  height  of  his  reputation  as  a 
preacher,  was  ever  ready  to  vifit  a  fick  peribn  in  the 
mod  obfcure  alley  of  Weftminfter. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1759,  and  while  the 
Idler  continued  to  be  publifhcd,  an  event  happened, 
f<H'  which  it  might  be  imagined  he  was  well  prepared, 
the  death  of  his  mother,  who  had  tlien  attained  the 
age  of  ninety ;  but  he,  whofe  mind  had  acquired  no 
firmnefs  by  the  contemplation  of  mortalitv,  was  as 
little  able  to  fuftain  the  fhock  as  he  would  have 
bcpn  had  this  lofs  befallen  him  in  his  nonage.  It  is 
conjeftured  that,  for  many  years  before  her  deceafe, 
ihe  derived  almoft  the  whole  of  her  fupport  from  this 

her 
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her  dutiful  fjn,  whofe  filial  piety  was  ever  one  of 
the  inoft  diftinguilliable  features  in  his  chanftcr\ 
Report  fays,  but  rather  vaguely,  that,  to  fupph 
her  neceflTities  in  her  laft  illnefs,  he  wrote  and  maue 
money  of  his  *  Raflelas/  a  talc  of  his  invcmkn, 
numbered  among  the  bed  of  his  writings,  and  pub- 
Itfhed  in  the  fpring  of  1759,  a  crifis  that  gives  crecfic 
to  fuch  a  fuppoficion.  No.  41  of  the  Idler,  though 
it  pretends  to  be  a  letter  to  the  author,  was  written  bf 
Johnfon  hinifclf,  on  occafion  of  his  mother's  dead^ 
and  may  be  fuppofed  to  defcribe,  as  truly  as  pathed- 
rally,  his  fentiments  on  the  feparation  of  friends  ad 
relations.  The  fact,  refpcding  the  writing  and 
publifliing  the  (lor)'  of  Raflelas  is,  that  finding  tix 
Eaftern  Talts  written  by  himfelf  inihe  Rambler,  aad 
by  Hawkefworth  in  the  Adventurer,  had  been  wffi 
received,  he  had  been  for  fomc  time  medicatii^  a 
fiftirious  hiftor)',  of  a  greater  extent  than  any  thit 
had  appeared  in  either  of  thofe  papers,  which  migti 
fcrvc  as  a  vehicle  to  convey  to  the  world  his  fcna- 
ments  of  luinun  life  iind  the  dif|)enfations  of  Prori- 
der.cc,  and  l;avlng  digcdcd  his  thoughts  on  the  fub- 
jcd,  he  obt.\evl  the  Ipur  of  that  ncceility  which  dov 
preilld  him,  :\nA  l-it  down  to  compofe  the  talc  above- 
menrioned,  layini:  the  lone  of  it  in  a  country  tha:  Lc 
had  bcfijrc  tirc.'.:":c::i  zr.  contemplate,  in  his  tranQi:ior« 
of  F.;Jre  l/>bo'b  voy.:-.\'. 

As  it  M.is  wr.:i^;i  10  raii'e  money,  he  did  not  lore 
diKiy  difpofir.pof  it;  |;c  t^avc  it, as  I  have  been  lokl, 
to  Mr.  b.Lnr::,  t.*  kll  to  u,.\z  bookicUcr  who  wouIJ 

•  1  i.r.J  \m  h-.s  Jia:)  :  r.  w  if  the  pa>inent  to  Mr.  Alks'tkr 
prii.tci.  oi  L\  v.^'uic*.,  vWk'u  iic  h^d  UMTOM'cd  of  him*  aad  irs: 
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pvc  moft  for  it,  but  the  fum  he  got  for  it  is  va- 
fioufly  reported.  As  none  of  his  compofitions  have 
been  more  applauded  than  th|s,  an  examen  of  it  in 
riiis  place  may  not  be  improper,  and  the  following 
may  ferve  till  a  better  fhall  appear. 

CcMifidered  as  a  fpecimen  of  our  language,  it  ii 
ibuxrely  to  be  paralleled :  it  is  written  in  a  ftyla 
refined  to  a  degree  of  immaculate  purity,  and  dif- 
plays  the  whole  force  of  turgid  eloquence. 

But  it  was  compofed  at  a  time  when  no  fpring  like 
^hat  in  the  mind  of  Raflfelas  urged  his  narrator ;  when 
dK  heavy  hand  of  affliftion  almoft  bore  him  down, 
and  the  dread  of  future  want  haunted  him.  That  he 
Ihould  have  produced  a  tale  fraught  with  lively  ima- 
gery, or  that  he  (hould  have  painted  human  life  in 
gay  colours,  could  not  have  been  expefted :  he  pour- 
ed out  his  forrow  in  gloomy  reflcftion,  and  being 
deftitute  of  comfort  himfelf,  defcribed  the  world  as 
aearly  without  it.  4* 

In  a  work  of  fuch  latitude  as  this,  where  nothing 
could  be  impertinent,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  divulg- 
ing his  opinion  on  any  point  that  he  had  thought  on  : 
he  has  therefore  formed  many  converfations  on  topics 
that  are  known  to  have  been  fubjefts  of  his  mediu- 
donj  and  has  atoned  for  the  paucity  of  his  incidents 
by  fuch  difcufTions  as  are  feldom  attempted  by  the 
fabricators  of  romantic  Hdion. 

Admitting  that  Johnfon  fpeaks  m  the  perlbn  of  the 
Tiftor-difputant,  we  may,  while  he  is  unveiling  the 
hearts  of  others,  gain  fome  knowledge  of  his  own.  He 
has  in  this  AbylCnian  tale  given  us  what  he  calls  a 
^iiflEertation  on  poetry,  and  in  it  that  which  appears  to 

rac 
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me  a  recipe  for  making  a  poet,  from  which  may  be  in* 
ferred  what  he  thought  the  neceflary  ingredients  >ttl 
a  reference  to  the  paflfage  will  tend  to  corxobomc  ao 
obfervation  of  Mr.  Garrick*s,  that  John(bn*s  poctkal 
faculty  was  mechanical,  and  that  what  he  wrote  came 
not  from  his  heart  but  from  his  head.  Imlac,  die  guide 
of  the  prince,  relates  to  him  the  events  of  his  fife, 
which  are — That  his  father  was  a  wealthy  mercfaautt, 
but  a  man  of  uncultivated  intelleds,  who  left  the 
choice  of  a  profefllon,  with  very  little  biafs,  to  liis 
Ion.  The  young  man  was  difgufted  with  trade,  and 
inclined  to  general  learning )  but  finding,  as  he  Ciytf 
that  poetry  was  confidered  as  the  higheft  Icamii^ 
and  regarded  with  veneration,  he  determined  to  be- 
come a  poet.  Ambition  has  feldom  eflreded  fo  ftu- 
pendous  a  work  as  that  of  implanung  poetic  genim  i 
but  Imlac  was  refolved,  and,  if  we  nwy  tnift  the  ac- 
count of  his  fuccefs,  his  defign  was  not  abfunl :  hi* 
lAcluilry  was  very  commendable :  he  red  all  the  poeo 
of  Arabia  and  Perfia,  and  was  able  to  repeat  by  mt- 
mory  the  volumes  that  are  fufpended  in  the  moique 
of  Mecca :  he  then  ranged  mountains  and  defkrti 
for  images  and  refemblances,  and  piftured  on  ha 
mind  every  tree  of  the  forcft  and  flower  of  the  val- 
ley :  an  ample  collection  drawn  from  rocks,  palacesi 
rivulets,  clouds,  &c.  (lored  his  mind,  and  with  tbe 
help  of  ethics,  languages,  and  fciences,  the  rciolute 
Imlac,  who,  till  the  age  of  twenty,  had  lived  in  igno- 
rance, was  by  dint  of  mere  induftry  transfonned  into 
a  diftinguilhed  poet. 

In  the  courfe  of  Imlac's  narrative,  Johnfon  aw* 
aiadvcrts  on  the  fuppofed  efficacy  of  pilgnmagcs  r 

hi* 
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his  argument  decides  nothing,  but  is  conceived  in 
liich  language,  that  none,  how  well  acquainted  foever 
with  the  book,  will  blame  the  infertion  of  it  here. 
*  Pilgrimages,  like  many  other  a6ts  of  piety,  may 

*  be  reafonable  or  fuperftitious,  according  to  the  prin- 

*  ciples  upon   which    they  are   performed.     Long 

*  journeys  in  fearch  of  truth  are  not  commanded. 

*  Truth,  fuch  as   is  neceflary  to  the  regulation  of 

*  life,  is  always  found  where  it  is  honeftly  fought. 

*  Change  of  place  is  no  natural  caufe  of  the  increafc 

*  of  piety,   for  it  inevitably  produces  diffipation  of 

*  mind.     Yet,  fince  men  go  every  day  to  view  the 

*  fields  where  great  aftions  have  been  performed,  and 

*  return  with  flronger  impreffions  of  the  eyent,  curio- 

*  fity  of  the  fame  kind  may  naturally  difpofe  us  to  view 

*  that  country  whence  our  religion  had  its  beginning ; 

*  and  I  believe  no  man  furveys  thofe  awful  fcenes 

*  without   fome  confirmation   of   holy   refolutions; 

*  That  the   Supreme  Being   may  be   more  eafily 

*  propitiated  in  one  place    than  in  another,  is  the 

*  dream  of  idle  fuperilition ;    but  that  fome  places 

*  may  operate  upon  our  own  minds  in  an  uncommon 

*  manner,    is  an  opinion  which  hourly  experience 

*  will  juftify.     He  who  fuppofes  that  his  vices  may 

*  be  more  fuccefsfully  combated  in  Paleftine,  wil|, 

*  perhaps,   find  himfelf  miftaken,    yet  he  may  go 

*  thither  without  folly :  he  who  thinks  they  will  be 

*  nrK>re  freely  pardoned,  dilhonours  at  once  his  reafbn 

*  and  religion.* 

In  a  following  chapter  the  danger  of  infanity  is  the 

iubjed  of  debate  s  and  it  gaiuiot  but  excite  the  pity 

Vol.  I.  B  b  oif 
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of  all  thofc  who  gratefully  accq>t  and  enjoy  JahnfiMl 
endeavours  to  reform  and  inftru£t>  to  rtfleft  dut  tfai 
peril  he  defcribes  he  believed  impending  over  Hok 
That  he  was  confcious  of  fupcrior  ukncs  will  fiirdf 
not  be  imputed  to  vanity :  how  deeply  then  tmA  k 
have  been  deprefled  by  the  conftant  fear  chat  in  oe 
moment  he  might  and  probably  would  be,  noc  onif 
deprived  of  his  dillinguiihed  endowments,  but  le- 
duced  to  a  ftate  litde  preferable,  in  as  much  as  rcfpcAs 
this  worid,  to  that  of  brutes  !  He  has  traced  the  ai- 
fcry  of  infanicy  from  its  caufe  to  its  effcA,  and  teem 
to  afcribc  it  to  indulgence  of  imagioanon  :  he  ftrks 
it  one  of  the  dangers  of  folitude,  and  perhaps  codiii 
dread  and  this  opinion  was  his  uncommon  loveofib- 
cicry  to  be  attributed. 

His  fupcrilitious  ideas  of  the  ftate  of  departed  ibiilsi 
and  belief  in  fii^^ernatural  agency,  ^Tre  produced  bjr  a 
mental  uifcaiCy  as  impoflible  to  be  (haken  off  as  cor- 
poral I  ain.  What  it  has  plcafcd  Omnipotence  to  in- 
tllct,  we  need  never  leek  to  excufe  ;  but  he  has  pio- 
vided  aj^ainft  the  cavils  of  thole  who  cannoc  compR- 
hond  how  a  wife  can  ever  appear  a  weak  man,  bf  »• 
marking,  that  there  is  a  natural  affinity  bccwxen  nx* 
lanclioly  and  fuperilition. 

In  charaftcriling  this  performance,  it  cannot  be  (aid, 
that  it  vindicates  the  ways  of  God  to  nun.  Itxsi 
gcrxTil  fa:ire,  reprefcn:;nt>  mankind  as  eagerly  purfi* 
ing  what  cxneric;:ce  il-ould  have  taught  them  they 
c.n  nevrr  obtain  :  it  cxpofc  s  the  weaknefles  even  of 
their  lauLiible  afKciions  and  propenfities,  and  it  rc- 
lulvi  s  the  n'. '  tieft  as  well  as  the  moft  trivial  of  their 
libobrsj  into  folly. 

Iwilh 
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I  wi(h  I  were  not  warranted  in  faying,  that  this  ekgani 
^vork  is  rendered,  by  its  moft  obvious-moral,  of  little  be- 
nefit to  the  reader.  We  would  not  indeed  wilh  to  fee  the 
tifing  generation  fo  unprofitably  employed  as  the  prince 
cf  Abyifinia ;  but  it  is  equally  impolitic  to  reprefs  att 
iiope,  and  be  who  fliould  quit  his  father's  houfe  in  fearch 
cf  a  profeffion,  and  return  unprovided,  becaufe  he 
could  not  find  any  man  pleafed  with  his  own,  ayou14 
seed  a  better  juftification  than  that  Johnfon,  after 
ipcculadvely  furveying  various  modes  of  life,  had 
judged  happinefs  unattainable^  and  choice  ufelefs. 

"  But  let  thofe,  who,  reading  Raflelas  in  the  ipring 
of  life,  are  captivated  ^by  its  author's  eloquence,  and 
^convinced  by  his  perfpicacious  wifdom  that  human 
life  and  hopes  are  fuch  as  he  has  depifted  them,  re* 
member  that  he  faw  through  the  medium  of  adver* 
fity.  The  concurrent  te/limony  of  ages  has,  it  is  top 
true,  proved,  that  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  worldly 
^icity  J  but  it  has  never  been  proved,  that,  there- 
fore we  are  miferable.  Thofe  who  look  only  hei^ 
for  happinefs,  have  ever  been  and  ever  will  be  difap- 
pointed :  it  is  not  change  of  place,  nor  even  the  un* 
bounded  gratification  of  their  wifhcs  that  can  relieve 
them ;  but  if  they  bend  their  attention  towards  the 
attainment  of  that  felicity  we  are  gracioufly  promifed, 
they  will  find  no  fuch  vacuum  as  diftreffed  Raflelas  < 
the  difcharge  of  religious  and  focial  duties  will  aifbrd 
their  faculties  the  occupation  he  wanted,  and  the  well- 
founded  expeftation  of  future  reward  will  at  once 
itimulate  and  fupport  them. 

The  tale  of  Raflelas  was  written  to  anfwer  a  prefix- 
ing neceflity^  and  was  fb  concluded  as  to  admit  of  a 

B  b  2  continuation  : 
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continuation  5  and,  in  faft,  Johnfon  had  meditasrJ  1 
fecond  part,  in  which  he  meant  to  nmny  h's  hero, 
and  place  him  in  a  ftate  of  penriiinent  felicity,  be  i 
fared  with  this  refolution  as  it  did  with  that  of  Dr. 
Young,  who,  in  his  eftimate  of  human  life,  pronrdfrf, 
as  he  had  given  the  dark,  fo  in  a  future  publicatM 
he  would  difplay  the  bright  fide  of  his  fubjecl ;  be 
never  did  it,  for  he  had  found  out  that  it  had  no 
bright  fide,  and  Johnfon  had  made  much  the  farre 
difcovery,  and  that  in  this  ftate  of  our  exiftcnce  ill 
our  enjoj-ments  arc  fugacious,  and  pemruncnt  fclicirr 
unattainable. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  Raflclas,  and  while  he 
continued  to  write  die  Idler,  Johnfon  was  trmpccd  co 
engage  in  a  controverly  on  a  fubjeft  with  which,  Ln 
the  courfc  of  his  ftudies,  he  had  acquired  but  I;r'r 
knowltclgc,  namely,  the  compararivc  flrength  ci 
arches  of  different  fomis ;  the  occafion  of  it  was 
that  after  tlie  p.iHing  of  the  acl  of  parliament  for 
building  Black-Friars  bridge,  a  variety  of  defigns  for 
it  were  tendered  to  the  comminioners,  wlio,  after  d.r 
confideration,  reduced  them  to  three.  In  two  of 
ihcfc  defigns,  tfie  conftruftion  of  the  archts  was  i"r- 
micirculiir;  in  the  third,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Mvlne  * 
Scotfman,  ir  w.is  clllpriral. 

Whether  Johnfon  thou^'hr  that  the  author  of  th*i 
laft  pro|X)fal,  .is  being  a  native  of  North  Britain,  me* 
ritcd  to  be  treated  as  an  intriuler,  or  that  hv  i*-as  •>.- 
duced  by  better  motives  to  opjxife  his  fcheme,  «?»- 
not  be  determined  :  this,  at  leaft,  is  certain,  that  he 
took  up  the  refolution  before  he  was  qualirtevl  to 
debate  the  quellion,   for  1  have  it  from  undoub»d 

authoriryi 
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authority^  that  in  order  thereto,  he  procured  from  a 
perfon  eminently  (killed  in  mathematics  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  architecture,  anfwers  lo  a  firing  of  queftions 
drawn  up  by  himfclf,  touching  the  comparative 
ftrength  of  femicircular  and  elliptical  arches.  Thefe 
I  myfelf  have  feen,  and  the  anfwers  determine  in  fa- 
vour of  the  femicircular. 

If  the  former  of  the  confiderations  above  fug-* 
gefted,  was  at  any  time,  or  in  any  degree,  Johnfon's 
motive  for  oppoling  Mr«  Mylne,  he  ought  to  have  re- 
flefted,  that  at  a  period  when  wc  had  no  better  archi- 
tefts  than  Vanbrugh,  Hawkfmoor  *,  James  and  Kent 
among' us  t,  Campbell  and  Gibbs:};,  both  Scotfmen, 
had  adorned  this  country  with  fome  (lately  and  ele- 
gant edifices ;  and  if  the  latter  was  his  inducement, 
he  fhould  have  reBedled,  that  his  arguments  were 

*  Vanbrugh  and  Hawkfmoor  had  fuch  ideas  of  beauty  and 
barmony  as  have  no  archetypes  in  the  material  wotld :  the  latter 
in  an  evil  hour  was  employed  by  the  commifiioners  for  building 
fifty  new  churches,  as  alfo  by  a  pariih  in  the  city,  St.  Mary  Wool- 
noch,  in  the  re-edification  of  an  old  one,  and  has  left  his  mark  be* 
hind  him  in  feveral  parts  of  this  kingdom. 

f  James  and  Kent  were  mere  decorators,  and  could  do  little 
Acre  than  defign  a  faloon,  a  gallery,  or  a  fcreen.  Kent  pretended 
to  hiilory-painting,  but  was,  after  painting  an  altar-<piece  or  two» 
become  fo  confcious  of  his  deficiency,  that  he  ibove  to  render 
painted  flair-cafes  unfaihionable,  by  dividing  them  into  compart* 
Slants  of  fhicco,  ornamented  with  groups  of  fhlit  and  flowers,  witk 
other  pla^c  ornaments.  He  had,  neverthelcfs,  a  fine  tafle  in 
gardening,  and  introduced  that  flyle,  which  now  prevails  in  this 
kingdom,  and  ferves  for  a  model  to  all  £urope« 

X  Campbell  and  Gibbs  were  both  men  of  genius ;  the  former  de« 
figned  the  befl  houfe  in  this  kingdom,  that  at  Wanfled  in  EfTex* 
boilt  by  the  earl  of  CafUemain  ;  the  latter,  St.  Martin's  charcly 
and  other  edifices  that  are  an  honour  to  his  memory* 

Bbj  not 
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not  his  own,  and  fo  far  as  regards  fymmecry  aal 
eoirefpondence  of  parts,  how  little  he  was  qualified 
to  judge  of  fymmetry  and  the  corrrfpondence  «f 
parts,  whofe  eye  was  never  capable  of  CDiTi|n- 
hending  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  or  iht 
towers  of  Weftminfter  abbey*  However,  armed  m 
he  is  above  faid  to  have  been,  with  reafont  i^aial 
Mr.  Mylne's  defign,  he  began  an  attack  on  it  ia  a 
letter  to  the  pubh'flier  of  the  Daily  Gazetteer,  inferad 
in  that  paper  for  the  firft  day  of  December  1759,  aad 
condnued  it  in  the  fucceeding  papen  of  the  eighdk 
and  fifteenth  of  the  fame  month.  To  one  or  nwft 
of  thefe  letters,  anfwcrs  Nvere  publilhed,  in  which  k 
was  contended,  that  at  Florence  there  is  a  bridge  that 
croflfes  the  river  Arno,  of  an  elliptical  form,  but  iht 
argument  drawn  from  thence,  Johnfon  had  refuted  ia 
his  firft  letter,  by  obfirrving,  that  the  ftability  thcrtot 
is  fo  much  doubted,  that  carts  are  not  j)ermined  to  pi& 
over  it,  and  that  it  has  ftood  two  hundred  years  without 
imitation.  Thefe,  and  many  other  arguments,  as  aUb 
the  opinion  of  that  excellent  mathematician  Mr.Tho* 
mas  Simpfon,  were  not  of  fufficient  weight  with  dr 
committee  for  building  the  bridge,  to  recommend  fbt 
fcmicircular  arch,  Mr.  Mylne's  defign  was  prefentdL 
and  the  arches  are  elliptical. 

I  have  already  remarked,  that  Johnfon  was  un- 
ikilled  in  the  fclence  of  archite^ure,  and  I  migk 
have  added,  that  he  was  a  ftranger  to  the  very  nidi« 
ments  of  it.  He  could  not  elfe  have  failed  to  ncxicr, 
in  the  etiifice  here  fpoken  of,  one  of  the  moft  egre- 
gious errors  that  ever  difgraced  a  ftrudhjre  of  its 
kind  i  columns  difproportionacc  in  the  ratio  betweoi 

their 
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their  heights  and  their  diameters.  The  proportion 
of  a  column  is  taken  from  that  of  the  human  figure, 
which,  at  a  medium,  is  in  a  man  fefquioftave  of  the 
head,  and  in  a  woman  fefquinonal.  The  computa- 
ticm  of  columns  by  modules  or  diameters,  comes  to 
much  the  fame,  and  according  to  Palladio,  gives,  to 
one  of  the  Doric  order,  the  mafculine  proportion  of 
eight  of  thofe  meafuresi  and,  to  one  of  die  lohic,  the 
leminiAe  of  nine. 

Proportions,  thus  adjufted  by  nature,  admit  of  no 
deviadon;  whenever  that  is  attempted,  deformity 
enfues,  as  is  to  be  feen  in  the  inftance  before  us, 
where  we  behold  a  range  of  Ionic  columns,  level,  it 
is  true,  at  their  bafes,  but  rifing  from  their  due  pro« 
portion  at  the  extremities,  in  gradadon,  like  the  pipes 
in  the  front  of  an  organ,  to  the  central  arch,  where^ 
inftead  of  the  propordon  of  a  colunin,  they  aflume 
that  of  a  candled 

It  will  perhaps  be  faid,  that  the  gre^t  elevation 
of  the  centre-arch  required  this  prepofterous  elon- 
gation of  the  columns.  To  this  it  may  be  anfwered, 
that  proportion  is  not  to  be  wrefted  to  bye-purpofes, 
and  that  where  beautiful  forms  cannot  be  introduced, 
they  muft  be  given  up,  and  ornament  yield  place  to 
convenience.  It  is  faid,  that  the  idea  of  columns 
ffauiding  on  the  piers  of  a  bridge  was  fuggefted  by  a 
defign  of  Piranefi,  extant  among  his  works,   but 

*  Columns  thus  difjproportionate,  but  in  a  lefs  degree,  are  alfo  to 
be  feen  in  the  portico  of  tlie  admiralty-office,  defigned  by  Ripley, 
who^  from  a  carpenter  that  kept  a  (hop,  and  alfo  a  co^ee^ioufe,  in 
Wood  ftreet,  Cheapfide,  by  marrying  a  fcrvant  of  a  minifter  ob- 
twtd  a  feat  at  the  Board  of  Works. 

B  b  4  without 
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without  an  affenion  that  he  afliimed  the  licence  k« 
feprobatcd.  Should  he  in  any  inftance  be  fouiri  to 
have  done  fo,  the  example  of  a  genius,  fo  wildly 
magnificent  as  his,  will  weigh  but  little  againft  d« 
praftice  of  Palladio,  Scamozzi,  Vignola,  and,  let  mr 
add,  the  carl  of  Pembroke,  the  architeft  of  Wcftrmn- 
fter  bridge,  who,  in  all  fuch  emergencies  as  tbc 
ihfifted  on,  evaded  the  neceflity  of  violating  the 
rules  of  their  art,  by  rejefting  incongruous  decon- 
tions,  and  trufted  to  the  applaufe  they  fliould  ac- 
quire by  uniting  levity  and  convenience  with  fta- 
bility. 

There  are,  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  perfons  who 
are  as  blind  to  fymmetry  and  the  beauty  of  fonns,  ai 
others  are  deaf  to  the  harmony  of  according  founds, 
who  deny  that  there  are  any  criteria  by  which  we  cm 
difcriminate  beauty  from  defomiity  in  one  fubjcd, 
and  confonancc  from  dilTonancc  in  the  other,  and  who 
adert  that  tatle  is  capriciou:;  ;ind  has  no  llan JanJ,  and 
that  fancy  is  its  own  arbiter.  Let  fuch  enjoy  their 
ignorance,  while  we  are  engatrcd  in  an  inveftiga* 
tion  of  the  principles  into  wluch  the  pleafures  of 
the  eye  and  ear  are  refolvable.  The  rclult  of  fuch 
an  enquiry  will  be  a  thorough  conviction,  that  all  of 
what  we  underitand  by  the  temis  fymmetry  and  har- 
mony has  its  founc^aCion  in  machernatical  ratios  and 
proportions,  that  cxift  in  all  the  modifications  of  mat- 
ter, and  arc  but  emanations  of  that  power,  which  his 
ordered  all  things  in  number,  weight  and  meaAirc*. 

*  Of  thcfe  the  principal  are  the  equ.-il  1  to  i .  the  fefifculiftal 
a  to  3 »  the  (efquitertiaa  3  to  4,  and  the  dyple  t  to  a,  anfweriag  10 
'the  uiii(bn»  the  diapente.  tb«  duteilAron«  aad  chc  diapaiba»  iht 
fiveeteft  coiicgrds  in  mafic. 

I  forbcir 
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I  forbear  to  remark  the  lefler  errors  in  the  con- 
nation  or  this  edifice,  fuch  as  the  unwarrantable 
utilation  of  the  key-ftones  over  the  arches,  and 
e  injudicious  polition  of  the  entablature  of  the 
iluftrade^  thofe  I  have  pointed  out  may  fcrve  to 
ew,  that  the  great  encouragements  given  of  late  to 
e  arts  of  defign,  have  hitherto  failed  to  call  forth 
genius  in  any  degree  comparable  to  thofe  of  former 
jcs,  Jones  and  Sir  Chriftopher  Wren  j  and  that  the 
tizens  of  London,  in  the  meridian  of  its  glory 
tving,  with  a  view  to  eternize  the  memory  of  a 
vouiite  minifter,  erefted  an  edifice,  in  which  be^ty 
id  fymmctry  are  in  vain  fought  for,  and  called  it  by 
%  name  *,  have  thereby  perpetuated  their  own  dif- 
ace,  and  fubjeded  a  whole  nation  to  the  reproach  of 
cetgners. 

Neither  the  writing  of  his  Raflelas,  nor  the  event 
'  his  mother's  death,  nor  the  bridge-controverfy, 
)pped  the  hand  of  Johnfon,  nor  interrupted  the 
^cation  of  the  Idler ;  but  the  fale  of  the  Univerfal 
lunonicle,  the  vehicle  that  contained  it,  was  in  fbmc 
grce  obftrufted  by  the  praftices  of  thofe  literary 
predators,  who  fubfift  by  the  labours  of  others,  and 
lofe  condud,  with  refpeft  to  the  Idler,  the  following 
per,  evidently  drawn  up  by  Johnfon,  will  explain. 

*  London,  January  5,  1759.  Advertifement.  The 
proprietors  of  the  paper,  entitled  '  The  Idler,'  hav- 
ing found  that  thofe  effays  are  inferted  in  the  news- 
papers and  magazines  with  fb  little  regard  to  juftice 
ar  decency,  that  the  Univerfal  Chronicle,  in  which 
jicy  firft  appear,  is  not  always  mentioned,  think  ic 

*  It  is  called  Pitt's  bridge,  and  the  buildings  adjacent  to  it 
adiam  place. 

*  neceflary 
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ncccflary  to  declare  to  the  publifhers  oC  dwfe  cd- 
ledtions,  that  however  patiently  dicy  have  htdiefto 
endured  thefc  injuries,  made  yet  more  injuriom  hf 
contempt,  they  have  now  deternuned  to  cndnrt 
them  no  longer.  They  have  already  fefea  cflkjrs, 
for  which  a  very  large  price  is  paid,  transfcnt4 
with  the  moft  (hamelefs  rapacity,  into  the  weekly 
or  monthly  compilations,  and  their  right,  at  kift 
for  the  prelVnt,  alienated  from  them,  before  ibcf 
could  themftrlves  be  faid  to  enjoy  it.  But  they 
would  not  willingly  be  thought  to  want  tendemcfi, 
even  for  men  by  whom  no  tendernds  hath  been 
(hewn.  The  paft  is  without  remedy,  and  ihall  be 
without  refentment.  But  thofc  who  hare  been 
thus  bufy  with  their  fickles  in  the  fields  of  their 
neighbours,  are  henceforward  to  take  notice,  that 
the  time  of  impunit\'  is  at  an  end.  Whoever  flull, 
without  our  leave,  lay  the  hand  of  rapine  upon  our 
papers,  is  to  expeft  that  we  (hall  vindicate  our  due, 
by  the  means  which  jullice  prefcribes,  and  which  are 
warranted  by  the  immemorial  prefcriptions  of  ho- 
nourable trade.  We  (hall  lay  hold,  in  oxir  turn,  on 
their  copies,  degrade  them  from  the  pomp  of  wide 
margin  and  diffiife  tyjx>graphy,  contraft  them  in» 
a  narrow  fpace,  and  (ell  them  at  an  humble  price ; 
yet  not  with  a  view  of  growing  rich  by  coniifcations, 
for  we  think  not  much  better  of  money  got  by  pu- 
nifliment  than  by  criines ;  we  (hall,  therefore,  when 
our  lo(rcs  are  repaid,  give  what  profit  (hall  remain 
to  the  MagdaUns ;  for  wc  know  not  who  can  be 
more  properly  taxed  for  the  fupport  of  penitent 
proftitutes,  than  profiiiutcs  in  ^hom  there  yet  ap- 
pears neither  penitence  nor  fiiame.' 

lie 
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^  He  continued  this  paper  to  the  extent  of  one  hun- 
died  and  three  numbers,  and  on  Saturday  the  fifth 
daf  of  April  1760,  clofed  it  with  an  eflay,  containing 
m  iblemn  and  very  afFefting  contemplation  on  the 
wocds  this  is  the  lafty  in  various  fignifications.  The 
concluding  paragraph  feems  to  have  been  written 
liader  the  prefiure  of  that  melancholy^  which,  almofl: 
inceflantly  afflided  him,  heightened,  perhaps,  by  the 
approach  of  a  feafon  of  the  year,  to  Chriftians  the  mdl: 
Menuw  The  refledtions,  contained  in  it,  are  very  fe- 
rious,  and  fo  elegantly  exprefled,  that  in  the  ha^  diat 
die  perufal  of  it  will  not  prove  contagious  to  the  rea- 
der^ I  here  give  it  at  length. 

'  As  the  lad  Idler  is  publifhed  in  that  folemn  week 
iriiich  the  Chriftian  world  has  always  fet  apart  for 
the  examination  of  the  confcience,  the  review  ^f 
life,  the  extindion  of  earthly  defires,  and  the  reno« 
vataon  of  holy  purpofes,  I  hope  that  my  readers  are 
already  difpofed  to  view  every  incident  with  Icriouf. 
nefi,  and  ^  improve  it  bymediution;  and  diat  when 
diey  fee  this  feries  of  trifles  brought  to  aconclufion> 
dicy  will  confider  that,  by  outliving  the  Idler^ 
dicy  have  pafTed  weeks,  months,  and  years,  which 
afe  now  no  longer  in  their  power  \  that  an  end  nMft 
in  rime  be  put  to  every  thing  great  as  to  every  thing 
little ;  that  to  life  muft  come  its  laft  hour,  and  to 
dus  fyftcm  of  being,  its  laft  day ;  the  hour  at  which 
probation  ceafes,  and  repentance  will  be  vain,  the 
day  in  which  every  work  of  the  hand,  and  imagina- 
tion of  die  heart,  Ihall  be  brought  to  judgment, 
and  an  everlafting  futurity  fhall  be  determined 
\rf  the  paft/ 

The 
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The  Idler,  taken  as  the  title  of  a  fa  i  of  nxtal 
and  crconomical  eflays,  is  a  defignation  chat  irepora 
little ;  or,  rather,  its  moft  obvious  meaning  is  a  bad  one 
Johnfon  was  at  a  lofs  for  a  fitter,  but  he  could  hie  on 
no  one  that  had  not  been  pre-occupicd.  He  cfaoto 
an  irony,  and  meant  that  his  readers  ihould  under- 
iknd  by  it  ju(t  the  reverfc  of  what  it  (igpificd  i  and,  ia 
this  his  intention,  he  was  in  little  danger  of  being 
miftaken,  or  being  charged  with  idleneis  bj  any  of 
thofe  whom  he  was  labouring,  by  all  the  powers  of 
Ttafon  and  eloquence,  to  make  wifer  and  better. 

The  plan  and  conduft  of  the  Idler  refemblcs  lb 
nearly  that  of  the  Rambler  and  the  Adventurer,  riui 
what  has  been  faid  of  each  of  thofe  publications, 
might  fcrve  for  a  charaftcr  of  this,  faring,  thit 
in  this  latter,  admidion  is  given  to  a  greater  num- 
ber  of  papers,  calculated  to  entenain  the  mind 
with  pleafing  fictions,  humorous  charaAers,  and  vi- 
ried  reprefentations  of  familiar  life,  than  is  to  be 
found  in  either  of  the  two  former,  the  general  effect 
whereof  is,  delight,  too  foon  interrupted  by  ihc:r 
ihortncfs.  The  fccond  number  of  the  Idler  con- 
tains an  invitation  to  correfpondcnts,  and  it  had  the 
aiiibnce  of  other  hands ;  but  1  know  but  of  three 
papers  that  can  with  certainty  be  laid  to  have  been 
w  ritrcn  by  any  other  than  Johnfon  himfelf ;  one  of 
the  three  is  No.  67,  by  Mr.  I^ington ;  the  other  two. 
No.  76  and  79,  are  on  the  fubjetl  of  painting,  and,  ia 
an  evening-hour  when  his  pencil  was  at  reft,  were 
compofed  by  Sir  Joftiua  Reynolds.  And  here  let  mc 
take  notice,  that  in  the  publication  of  the  Idler,  it 
leall  \ihen  it  was  coUedled  into  volumes^  Johnfon  and 

Ncwbcry 
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-Tfcwbcrjr  were  joint-advcnturers,  and  that  they  di- 
vided equally  the  profits  arifing  from  the  falc 
thereof. 

Of  thefe  eflays,  as  alfo  the  Rambler,  and  thofe  in 
the  Adventurer  which  Johnfon  wrote,  little  remains 
to  be  remarked,  except  that,  notwithftanding  the  depth 
of  thinking  which  they  difplay,  and  the  nervous  and 
elegant  ftyle  in  which  they  are  penned,  they  were 
extemporaneous  compofitions,  and  hardly  ever  under- 
went a  revifion  *  before  they  were  fent  to  the  prels. 
The  original  manufcripts  of  the  Rambler  have  paflTed 
through  my  hands,  and  by  the  perufal  of  them  I  am 
n^arranted  to  fay,  as  was  (aid  of  Shakeipeare  by  the 
players  of  his  time,  that  he  never  blotted  out  a  line  ; 
and  I  believe  without  the  rifque  of  that  retort  which 
Ben  Jonfon  made  to  them,  *  Would  he  had  blotted 

*  out  a  thoufand/ 

Another  circumftance,  worthy  of  notice,  is,  that  in 
the  portraits  of  Angular  charafters,  that  occur  in  the 
papers  written  by  Johnfon,  the  painting  is  fo  ftrong 
and  lively,  that  fome  perfons,  then  living,  looking 
on    diem  as    rcfemblances  of  themfelves,   aftually 

*  Of  his  facility  in  coinpofition,  and  the  rapidity  with  whic^^ 
wrote  for  the  prefs^  here  follow  a  few  inftances :  Savage's  life,  con- 
taining a  hundred  and  eighty  odavo  pages,  was  the  work  of  thirty- 
fix  boors.  He  u-as  wont  to  fiirnifh  for  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
diree  colomns  of  the  debates  in  an  hour,  written,  as  myfelf  can  at« 
left,  in  a  charader  that  almoft  any  one  might  read.   His  preface  to 

•  The  Preceptor,'  and  his  •  Vifion  of  Theodore,'  were  each  the  work 
of  one  fitting,  as  was  alfo  the  firfl  feventy  lines  of  his  tranflatiom 
of  the  tenth  fatire  of  Juvenal,  entitled,  *  The  vanity  of  human 
'  Wiflies  ;•  and  what  is  almoft  incredible,  he  never  red  his 
Baflelas  but  in  the  proofs  which  came  to  him  from  the  profs 
fgr  correOion. 
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charged  him  with  an  intention  to  render  diem  ridici* 
Ions,  and  were  hardly  appeafed  by  his  aflunnccs  the 
he  copied  no  particular  fubjeft,  but  drew  from  arche* 
types  which  his  obfervation  had  fumifhcd^  and  hA 
imagination  had  improved. 

Johnfon  was  now  become  fo  well  known,  and  had 
by  tr:c  Rambler,  and  other  of  his  writings,  given  fud 
evidences,  not  only  of  great  abilities,  and  of  his  ildO 
in  human  life  and  manners,  but  of  a  fociablc  and  be- 
nevolent difpofition,  that  many  became  dcfirous  of  hb 
acquaintance,  and  to  this  they  were  farther  cempccd 
by  the  charaAer  he  had  acquired  of  delighting  it 
convcrfation,  and  being  free  and  communicative  is 
his  difcourfc.  He  had  removed,  about  the  bcginoiag 
of  the  year  1760,  to  chambers  two  doors  down  the 
Inner-Temple  lane ;  and  I  have  been  told  by  hii 
neighbour  at  the  corner,  that  during  the  time  he 
dwelt  there,  more  enquiries  were  made  at  his  (hop  far 
Mr.  Jolmfon,  than  for  all  the  inhabitants  put  togt* 
thcr  of  both  the  Inner  and  Middle  Temple.  Tfas 
circumftance  in  his  life  leads  me  to  mention,  tlac 
Richardfon  pofreflfrd,  but  in  a  lefs  degree,  (he  like 
powers  of  attraftion,  but  they  operated  chiefly  oa 
y#iing  females,  who,  being  defirous  of  inftni^ion  in 
the  duties  of  life,  were  permitted  by  their  parents  and 
friends  to  vifit  and  receive  from  him  fuch  leflbns  of 
prudence  as  he. was  ever  ready  and  well  qualified  id 
give  them ;  and  it  is  well  known,  that  many  ingenioui 
young  women,  who  reforted  to  his  houfe  as  to  an  aca- 
demy for  tuition,  became  fo  improved  by  his  conver* 
iation  and  his  extemporary  commentaries  on  his  ova 
writings,  as  afterwards  to  make  a  confideraUc  figure 

is 
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in  die  literary  world  *•  And  here  let  me  obfenr^ 
that  the  benefits  of  oral  inftru£bion,  joined  with  the 
peruial  of  fuch  authors  as  we  now  put  into  female 
Imids,  may  be  eftimated  by  the  degree  of  mental  im« 
provement  at  which  die  fex  is  at  this  day  arrived, 
^riuck,  as  Johnfim  once  remaiiced  to  noe  on  receiving 
m  lady's  letter,  is  fo  great,  that  in  that  kind  of  compo* 
we  who  were   their  teachers,  may  leara  of 


From  this  propenfity  to  difcurfive  communica* 
ttoo,  in  which  Johnfon  and  Richaidfbn  refembled 
each  other,  nothing  more  is  to  be  underftood,  than 
that  bodi  took  pleafure  in  that  interchange  of  iend^ 
ments  and  opinions,  which  renders  converfation  in* 
AruAive  and  delightful,  for,  in  other  refpeds,  they 
iKre  men  of  very  different  endowments  and  tempers, 
^ichardlbn  being  bred  to  a  mechanic  occupation,  had 
no  learning,  nor  more  reading  than  was  fufficient  to 
enable  him  to  form  a  flyle  eafy  and  intelligible,  and  a 
fictkinufed  above  that  of  vulgar  narrative.  His  fen* 
timcnts  were  his  own,  and  of  this  he  was  fo  fenfible, 
and  alio  of  the  originality  and  importance  of  many  of 
tliem,  that  he  would  ever  be  talking  of  his  writings, 
and  the  words  fentiment  and  fenumentality  became,^ 
only  a  part  of  the  cant  of  his  fchool,  but  were  adopted 
byfucceeding  writers,  and  have  been  ufed  to  recom- 
mend to  fome  readers  fenrimental  joumies,  fentimen- 
tal  letters,  fenrimental  fermons,  and  a  world  of  trafh^ 

*  See  a  poem  in  Fawkes  and  Woty's  *  Poedcal  calendar^'  indtled 
f  The  Feminead,*  written  by  the  Rer*  Mr.  Doncombc,  late  of 
Camerbury,  deceafcd. 

'     which, 
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which,  but  for  this  filly  epithet,  would  never  hafc  n- 
traftcd  notice. 

Richardfon's  converfation  was  of  the  precq>tive  luad, 
but  it  wanted  the  diveifity  of  Johnfbn'Sy  and  had  n 
intermixture  of  wit  or  humour.  Richardfon  could 
never  relate  a  pleafant  (lory,  and  htidly  relilh  ooe 
told  by  another:  he  was  ever  thinking  of  his  ova 
writings,  and  liftening  to  the  praiics  which,  widi  aa 
emulous  profufion,  his  friends  were  inceflfantly  bcftsw- 
ing  on  them,  he  would  fcarce  enter  into  free  con- 
verfatioa  with  any  one  that  he  thought  had  not  red 
*  Clariffa,*  or  *  Sir  Charles  Grandifon,'  and  ac  beft,  he 
could  not  be  faid  to  be  a  companionable  nun  *• 

Thoit  who  were  unacquainted  with  Richardfon, and 
liad  red  his  books,  were  led  to  believe,  that  they  ex- 
hibited a  pidlure  of  his  own  mind,  and  that  his  temper 
and  domcllic  behaviour  could  not  but  correfpond  with 
iWdX  refined  morality  which  they  inculcate,  but  in  diis 
they  were  deceived.  He  was  auftere  in  the  govern- 
ment of  his  family,  and  ifiiied  his  orders  to  fome  of 
his  fervants  in  writing  only.  His  neareft  female  irh* 
tions,  in  the  prefence  of  llrangers,  were  mutes,  aod 

*  I  or.cr:ravt:lIcd\vit!i  him  in  the  Fullum  ft:tg<:-coxchf  in  «ihick» 
at  mygtuin^r  in,  I  found  him  kateJ.  I  learned,  by  ibine«lucbr 
tai.lto  ihr  cuihin.iri,  uho  he  ^-a.^.  And  made  Come  effays  to^nsh 
converfation.  but  he  feemcd  difinclined  to  any.  There  was  OK 
t)ihrr  pifl'cnj;cr,  uho  being  .1  female.  I  was,  in  common  milicy, 
kjuiid  to  t.ikc  notice  of;  but  my  mule  companion  I  lefi  to  in«ia]cr 
luin!tlf  in  a  rcvtric,  nhich  nciihcr  he  nor  I  interru^Ked  by  ik 
utterance  of  a  fin;:lc  word,  and  lallcd  till  he  was  fct  do»n  at  hu 
houfeon  Paifon*s  green.  He  had  the  courtcly  to  a(k  lu  in.  ba:  as 
our  u'liuatntance  had  but  lately  co.'nmeived,  ai»d  had  received  hA 
)i::!i  improvement  inour  jou.'ncy,  the  civility  was  declined. 
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leemed  to  me^  in  a  vifit  t  once  made  him^  to  have 
been  difciplined  in  the  fchool  of  Ben  Jonfon's  Mo- 
rofe^  whofe  injun£fcion  to  his  fervant  was,  ^  Anfwer 
*  me  not  but  with  your  leg/  In  fhortj  they  appeared 
to  have  been  taught  to  cdnverfe  with  him  by  figns ; 
and  it  was  too  plain  to  me,  that jpn  his  part,  the  mod: 
frequent  of  them  were  frowns  and  gelHculations,  im- 
porting that  they  fhould  leave  his  prefence.  I  have 
heard  it  faid,  that  he  was  what  is  called  a  nervous 
man;  and  how  far  nervofity,  with  io  good  an  under- 
ftanding  as  he  is  allowed  to  have  poflTefTed,  will  excufe 
a  conduft  fo  oppofite  to  that  philanthropy  which  he 
laboured  to  inculcate,  I  cannot  fay :  his  benevolence 
might  have  taken  another  dire£Uon,  and  in  other  in- 
ftances  be  very  ftrong  j  for  I  was  once  a  witnefs  to 
his  putting  into  the  hand  of  Mr.  Whifton  the  book* 
feller,  ten  guineas  for  the  relief  of  one  whom  a  fudden 
accident  had  made  a  widow« 

J^rfinfon's  mind  was  never  occupied  on  trifles  :  his 
{peculations  were  grand  and  noble,  his  reading  various 
and  extenfive,  and,  on  fome  fubjefts,  profound.  As  he 
profefled  always  to  fpeak  in  the  beft  and  moft  correct 
phrafe,  rejeftihg  all  fuch  common  and  vulgar  com- 
binations of  fpeech  as  are  in  ufe  only  till  others  equally 
affeAed  and  infignificant  are  invented,  his  con^er- 
£ition-ftyle  bore  a  great  refemblance  to  that  of  his 
writings,  fo  that,  in  his  common  difcourfe,  he  might 
ieem  to  incur  the  cenfure  which  bifhop  Burnet  calls 
on  the  lord  chancellor  Nottingham,  of  being  too  elo^ 
quent ;  but  fb  far  were  his  hearers  from  thinking  {o, 
that  many  wiflied  for  the  power  of  retaining  as  well 
the  colloquial  form  as  the  fubftance  of  his  converfa- 
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rions ;  and  fomc  there  weft,  who  to  that  end,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  Colloquia  Menialia  of  Luther,  and  die 
Table-talk  of  Selden,  not  to  fay  of  the  books  in  «u*, 
as  they  are  called,  made  comnnon-places  of  his  fayings, 
his  precepts,  and  his  apophthegms ;  but  the  want  of 
judginent  in  the  fclcdion  of  them,  has  rendered  moA 
of  the  collections  of  this  kind,  that  I  have  ever  fern,  of 
little  worth. 

Gefticular  mimicry  and  bufFbonery  he  hated,  ami 
would  often  huff  Garrick  for  exercifing  it  in  his  pit- 
fence  ;  but  of  the  talent  of  humour  he  had  an  almoft 
enviable  portion.  To  defcribe  the  nature  of  this  facul- 
ty, as  he  was  wont  to  difplay  it  in  his  hours  of  mirth 
and  relaxation,  I  muft  fay,  that  it  was  ever  of  thtf 
arch  and  dry  kind,  which  lies  concealed  under  die 
appearance  of  gravity,  and  which  acquiefces  in  la 
error  for  the  purpofe  of  refuting  it.  Thus,  in  die 
Rambler,  No.  i,  he  telU  his  readers,  very  gravehr, 
that  it  is  one  among  many  reafons  for  which  he  pur* 
pofcs  to  entertain  his  countrymen,  that  he  hopes 
not  much  to  tire  tliofe  whom  he  (hall  not  happen 
to  pleafe,  and  if  he  is  not  commended  for  the  beanrr 
of  his  works,  to  be  at  leaft  pardoneil  for  their  breviri. 

*  But  whether,*  adds  lie,  *  my  expeclations  are  moft 

*  fixed  on  p.irilon  or  praife,  I  think  it  not  neceflary  to 

*  difcover.'— And  in  the  Idler,  No.  3,  he  fuggfib 
confolation  ag.iintl  the  dread  of  an  imaginar%'  rri 
founded    on   f.iire    pl^ilofopliy,    by    admitting,    th« 

•  Tbefe  are  the  Mcna^ujia.  Parrii-ihAfMi,  Hueiunft,  Scabgc- 
riana.    NauJ.tana,    ?aiiiii.ir.  .    Pc.^iMjnji,   'Il\«3na,   Penonu.-sj. 

Plihij-^a,  CuU'nir::ini,  ^r-' fM..na.  X'llctiaria,  and  cthrr»  Ir* 
knoHT. 

chough 
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ttiough  certain,  it  is  remote;  The  paflage  would 
be  injured  by  contraftion,  and  I  thcrcfbre  give  it  at 
length* 

•  Many  philofophers  imagine,  that  the  ekmentft 

*  thcmfelvcs  may  in  time  be  cxhaufted ;  that  the  fun, 

*  by  ihining  long,  will  eflFufe  all  its  light  j   and  that 

*  by  the  continual  wafte  of  aqueous  particles,  the 

*  whole  earth  will  at  laft  become  a  fandy  defart. 

•  I  would  not  advife  my  readers  to  difturb  them- 

*  felvcs  by  contriving  how  they  fhall  live  without 

*  light  and  water ;  for  the  days  of  univerfal  thirft  and 
'  perpetual  darknefs  are  at  a  great  difl-ance.  The 
'  ocean  and  the  fun  will  laft  our  time,  and  wc  may 

*  leave  pofterity  to  fhifr  for  themfelves. 

•  But  if  the  ftores  of  nature  are  limited,  much  more 

*  narrow  bounds  muft  be  fet  to  the  modes  of  life ; 

*  and  mankind  may  want  a  moral  or  amufing  paper 
p  '  many  years  before  they  fhall  be  deprived  of  drink 

«  or  day-light.     This  want,  which  to  the  bufy  and 

*  inventive  may  feem  eafily  remediable  by  fome  fub* 

*  'ftitute  or  other,  the  whole  race  of  idlers  will  feel  with 

*  all  the  fenfibility  that  all  fuch  torpid  animals  can 

*  fufFer.' 

A  friend  of  his  ufed  often  to  vilit  him,  who,  though 
a  man  of  learning  and  great  good  fenfc,  had  a  ftyle 
•of  convcrfing  fo  peculiarly  eloquent  and  verbofc,  as 
CO  be  ibmetimes  unintelligible :  Johnfon  had  a  mind 
one  day  to  give  me  a  fpccimen  of  it,  and  afluming 
his  manner,  he,  in  a  connefted  fpcech  on  a  familiar 
fubjefl,  uttered  a  fucceflion  of  fentences,  in  language 
rcfcmbling  the  ftj-le  of  metaphyfics,  but,  though 
fluent,  fo  obfcured  by  parenthefes  and  other  involu* 

C  c  a  'CxQti^ 
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tions^  that  I  .was  unable  to  cdilcA  from  ic  a  fin^ 
idea.  After  he  had  for  five  minutes  condnued  this 
gibberifh,  he  faid^  '  This  is  the  manner  in  nrfiich 
*****  entertains  me  whenever  he  comes  here/ 

In  the  fame  vein  of  humour  he  once  ridiculed  Her- 
vey's  Meditations  on  a  Flower-garden  and  other  fub- 
jeftsj  in  the  following  extemporaneous  reflexions  oo  i 
pudding : 

'  Let  us    fcrioufly  refleft    on  what    a    pudding 

*  is  compofcd  of.     It  is  compolcd  of    flour  that 

*  once  waved  in  the  goFden  grain,  and  drank  the 
«  dews  of  the  morning — of  milk  prefled  from  the 

*  fwelling  udder  by  the  gentle  hand  of  the  beiu- 

*  teous    milk-maid>    whofe    beauty  and    innocence 

*  might  have  recommended  a  worfe  draught;  who, 

*  whilft  (lie  ftroked  the  udder,  indulged  no  ambitious 

*  thoughts  of  dwelling  in    palaces,  and   fomied  no 

*  fcheiiKs  for  the  dcftniclion  of  her  fcllow-crea- 
'  tures — milk  which  is  drawn  from  the  cow,  thit 
'  ufcful  animal,  that  eats  the  grafs  of  the  field,  and 
'  liipplics  us  with  that  which  made  the  grcatcft  pan 
'  of  the  f()Oj.i  of  that  age,  which  the  poets  have  agreed 

*  to  call  golden. 

*  It  is  made  with  an  cp:g>  that  miracle  of  naturr, 

*  which  the  theoretical  Burnet  has  comjxuYd  to  cm- 

*  tion— an  egg  tliat  contains  water  within  its  beau- 

*  tifi:!  I'lnooth  furfacc,  and  an  unformed  mafs  which, 

*  by  the  inci:I):i:ion  of  tJrj  parent,  becomes  a  rctruiii' 
'  ar.iir.al,  rurnillKil  with  boi:cs  and  fincws,  and  co- 
'  vcicd  with  k'.ur.trs. 

*  Lc:  us  cunfiilvr — can  tiivrc  b?  any  t\:nrr  w.:r.:irT 

*  to  complete  this  mediratiun  or.  :i  jiii^l.lii^jj — if  :t.i  v 
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*  is  wanting,  nu»ie  macf  be  found.     It  contains  fait, 
«  which  prcfcrvcs  the  fea  from  putrefaftion ;     fait, 

•  which  is  made  the  image  of  imclldftual  excellence, 
«  contributes  to  the  fomiadon  of  a  pudding.* 

He  excelled  alfo  in  the  talent  of  burlefquc  vfc-fifi- 
cation,  and,  upon  occafion  of  a  difcourfe  at  Sir  Joihua 
Reynolds's  on  Dr.  Percy's  *  Reliques  of  ancient  Eng- 
lilh  poetry,'  in  which  the  beautiful  fimplicity  of  many 
of  the  ballads  therein  contained  was  remarked  with 
ibme  exaggeration,  Johnfon  contended,  that  what  was 
called  fimplicity  was,  in  truth,  inanity  -,  and,  to  illuf* 
track  his  argument,  and  ridicule  that  kind  of  poetryj 
Uttered  the  following  impromptu  : 

*  As  with  my  hat  upon  my  hriul, 

*  I  vralk'd  along  the  Strand, 

^  I  there  did  meet  another  man, 
^  With  his  IgiX  i(t|^s  hand/ 

And  it  being  at  a  tea-converfation,  he,  addrefling 
liimfelf  to  Mifs  Reynolds,  went  on  rhyming  thus, 

«  I  pray  thee,  gentle  Renny  dear, 
«  That  thou  wilt  give  to  me, 

<  With  cream  and  fugar  tcm^'d  wellj^ 

'  Another  difh  of  tca^ 

«  Nor  fear  that  I,  my  gentle  maid, 

*  Shall  long  detain  the  cup, 

<  When  once  unto  the  bottom  I 

^.  Have  drank  the  liquor  up^ 

Ccq^  <Ytt 
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*  Yd  hear,  at  laft,  this  mournful  tnufaj^ 

*  Nor  hear  it  with  a  frown^ 

^  Thou  can^ft  not  make  the  tea  (b  iafl^ 

*  As  I  call  gulp  It  down.' 

"Wiih  thcfc  powers  of  inftrucling  and  delighiicg 
thofe  wit!i  whom  he  convcrfed,  it  is  no  u-onder  thai 
the  acqiiainuncc  of  Johnfon  was  fought  by  many ; 
and  I  will  nor  Tiy,  either  that  he  fct  fo  great  a  vjue 
on  his  time,  as  not  to  be  acccffible  to  all  who  w:lh;ri 
for  the  pieafr.re  of  it,  or  that  his  vanity  was  not  gratified 
by  the  vifitsof  bifhors,  of  courtiers,  fcnators,  fcholan, 
travellers,  rind  v.omen. 

In  his  converfation  n\  ith  the  lad  in  this  cnuiren- 
tion,  he  had  fuch  a  felicity  as  would  put  vulgar  gal- 
lantry out  of  countenance.  Of  the  female  mind,  he 
conccivc.l  a  higher  opinion  than  many  men,  a."J 
though  hr  was  never  fufpefted  of  a  blameable  inti- 
macy with  any  individu«il  of  tliem,  had  a  great  eftern 
for  the  fex.  The  defcvft  in  his  powers  of  fight  ren- 
dered him  tot:illy  infenfible  to  the  charms  of  beavirv  i 
but  he  kniw  that  beauty  was  the  attribute  of  the  fex, 
ai.  1  trearvd  all  women  widi  fuch  an  equable  compla- 
cency, as  flattered  everyone  into  a  belief, that fhe  hii 
her  (hxrc  of  th.it  or  foiuc  more  valuable  endo\\':i'jcn:. 
In  his  dil'couMrs  with  them,  his  compliments  had  ever 
a  neat  and  elegant  turn :  they  were  nerer  dire:>,  b  Jt 
always  ii^iplied  the  merit  they  were  intended  to  a:- 
tcd. 

In  this  enjoyment  of  himfelf  and  his  friends,  his 
en^gemcnts  to  i!ie  public  were  forgotten  :  his  cri- 
tical talents  l.tv  duiinanr,  and  not  any,  nor  all  of  ihrne 
'  whj 
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who  wiflied  to  ffec  his  Shakcfpcare,  could  roufe  his  at- 
tention to  the  profecution  of  that  work ;  yet  was  he 
Feady,  at  the  call  of  alnioft  any  one^  to  aflift^  either  by 
corrcftion,  or  by  a  preface,  or  dedication^  in  the  pub- 
lication of  works  not  his  own.  Dr.  Madden,  fb  well- 
known  by  his  premiums  for  the  encouragement  of 
Proteftant  working-fchools  in  Ireland,  and  other  in- 
fiances  of  beneficence  in  favour  of  that  country,  in 
the  year  1745  publifhed  a  panegyrical  poem  on 
archbifhop  Boulter;  fome  years  after,  being  mind-* 
cd  to  re-publifti  it,  he  flibmitted  it  to  Jbhnfbn's 
corredion,  and  I  found  among  his  books  a  copy  of 
the  poem,  with  a  note,  in  a  fpare  leaf  thereof,  pur- 
porting, that  the  author  had  made  liim  a  vilit,  and^r 
for  a  very  few  remarks  and  alterations  of  it,  had 
prefcnted  him  with  ten  guineas.  Such  cafijal  emo- 
luments as  thefe  Johnfon  frequently  derived  from 
his  profeflion  of  an  author..  For  the  dedication  to 
his  prefent  majefty,  of  Adams's  book  on  the  ufe  of 
the  globes,  he  was,  as  himfelf  informed  me,  gratified 
with  a  prefent  of  a  very  curious  meteorological  in- 
ftrument,  of  a  new  and  ingenious  conftruftion. 

About  this  time,  as  it  is  fuppofcd,  he,  for  fundry 
beneficed  clergymen  that  requefted  him,  compofed 
pulpit  difcourfes  *,  and  for  thefe,  he  made  no  fcruple 
of  confefling,  he  was  paid :  his  price,  I  am  informed,. 
was  a  moderate  one,  a  guinea ;  and  fuch  was.  his  no* 

tion 

•  The  pra6licc  of  preaching  fermoirs  compofed  by  others  k 
now  become  fo  common,  that  many  of  the  clergy  fcruple  not  to 
avow  ity  and  think  themfelves  juftified  by  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Addifon,  who  in  one  of  his  Spectators  has  very  incautioufly  given 
countenance  thereto,  and  put  into  the  mouths  not  only  of  fuck 
dcrgymca  sls  arc  mims  idonei^  but  of  fuch  a^>  ^outt^r]  xx^^^vk 

C  c  4  tii^^^^mwB!^ 
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tion  of  -iifticc,  i\\it.  having  been  pi5d,  he  conGdered 
th'-m  :'j  abJoli:tly  the  {iroperty  of  the  purchalcr,  a 
to  renounce  all  chim  to  them.  He  reckoned  tiui 
he  had  v^rittcn  about  forty  fermons;  b-jr,  exrep  as 
to  foTie,  kr.cw  not  in  what  hands  they  were—'  I 

*  l:ave/  faivi  he,  '  been  paid  for  them,  and  have  tjj 

•  right  to  enquire  about  them*/ 

I  have  now  brought  him  to  the  year  i"6d,  the 
fifty-firft  of  his  age.  He  had  nothing  to  depend  on 
for  fubfiftence  but  the  labour  of  his  brain  ;  and  tha: 
ap})rchcnnon,  touching  the  duration  of  his  ratiorul 
powers,  which  throughout  his  life  haunted  him,  ■■!- 
trcafcd  the  terrors  of  approaching  age.  The  jc- 
ccfTion  of  our  prefent  gracious  fovereign  to  tiie 
throne,  and  the  bounty  exercifed  by  him  to- 
wards Johnfon,  difpelled  this  gloomy  prospect, 
and    placed    him    in   fuch  a  (late    of  affluence  a 

<nj^r.;:cmcn:  :i?  :licir  or  J  in. it  ion,  in  (lead  of  being  j/./^r^.*  .-w,  rt 
i.f;;iijjtnl  or,  ,i./  j}j*iii :  it:  trip  tc  ih  kr'.iK-UJ^e  -j' :he  /.rT/rm^i:.  I 
ptrpclu;il  ajr^.logy  for  ij:r»  irjiicc  and  idlcncfs ;  lor,  ai  loc-  ;i 
llifv  tljuk-  :f»  J.iy  thcrj  Lrc  Ijliut  dilcourlcb  extant,  cr  :j  be 
fr.x'urt'.l,  than  ihcy  arc  able  in  make,  the  cxtuie  u:Il  hold  thcc; 
uni!  nccurJir^ly  m:iny  arc  not  alh^inicd  to  claim  the  hcnefct  c!::. 
ulio  have  ni  ihini;  *.o  plead  but  uhat  i)  an  aggravation  of*  thcr 
neglect ;  10  uhich  it  in.i\  be  added,  that  a^  it  i)  an  aH'iiapUM 
ot  \\\v  nu-ii:  (t' .'.M  ihcr,  the  pr.icticc  i>  unjullpAnd,  a*  iii  IcaiTi  '.0 
a  b.Iief  lit  ;!,.i'.  \.:.;^!i  1    :.i  :  true,  in  jl  hij;h  decree  in-iaor^!. 

•  M;.ir!i  i.;i\c  hi.::.:,  i;.  :f.:  c:.uTi.h  of  S:.  Margaret  \Vc:»r.i= ■ 
iV.r.  ffindrk-  rernim;-.  v. l-.-iS  1  . -.J  -ti.-.-t.  n:hcr5  juJ-rJ.  bv  ihc 
lt.:i:..  ent^.  .l.Ii-,  .i;:i!  mi;!,  ml,  :  •  ■  j  I  M  co::;;  cr:ti,.»n  ;  crz  ia 
p.kK\..!jr,  bhiiiuM  b<.:ii  •  |rii':.:.  1  ;u  r.cM  \\\i\  1  n-.a*ic  ^.is. 
I  w\\  WvA\  til.!  I  h.id  irui  };rii  .  t  n.  M..ri:ari:^  on  :hr  -viwci 
.il  :!  V.  a  ..I-  WW  '  :>.c.i  (TCri^i.eJ.  1:-.  '.  :  rl 
\  e.:her  .f.A-:: ..  m,  u!i:ci.   if  c:::i;"  hid  re: 
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6s  utmoft  induffay  would  hardly  ever  have  coibled 
lim  to  anive4|.  ^Lord  Bute  was  c)^  miniiler  at  the 
ime ;  and  the  peribn  employed  to  notify  to  Johnfon 
is  majefty's  intention  to  reward  him  for  his  litqrary 
abours  with  a  penfion  of  300L  a  year^  was  his  fiiend 
4r.  Murphy.  Upon  receiving  the  news,  Johnfoa 
ras  iqidoubt  what  anfwer  to  return^  hcmg,  perhaps, 
lifturbed  with  the  reflection,  that  whate^  he  might 
Iderve  from  the  public,  he  |^d  very  litde.  <hka^  to 
he  favour  of  any  of  the  defcendants  of  the  hi^fc  of 
ianover  $  and  defired  that  ^r.  Murphy  would  give 
am  tiU  next  day  to  deliberate  upon  a  meflage  fb 
uinpefted.  At  the  end  thereof  he  fignified  his  will* 
Dgnefs  to  accept  it.  0 

It  was  by  Johnfbn  and  his  friends  thought  fit,  that 
te  Ihould  return  thanks  for  this  diltinguifhing  mark 
if  the  royal  favour,  and  that  lord  Bute,  who  may  be 
iif^fed  to  have  been  inflrumental  in  procuring  it, 
ras  the  proper  perfon  to  convey  them.  Accordingly, 
le  waited  on  his  lordfliip  for  the  purpofc,  and,  being 
dnnitted  to  him,  teftified  his  fenfe  of  the  obligation; 
lut  having  done  this,  he  thought  he  had  done  enough, 
iid  never  after  could  be  prev^ed  on  to  knock  at  his 
kx>r. 

He  had  now  fufFered  himfelf  to  be  enrolled  in  the 
ift  of  penfioners,  and  was  become  obnoxious  to  the 
leofures  of  thofe,  who,  looking  upqn  a,  perpetual 
nmity  to  government  and  its  miniileiy  43  a  pMof  of 
Riblic  virtue,  endeavoured  to  have  it  believed,  that 
ill  favours  difpenfed  by  the  crown,  even  when  meant 
m  the  rewards  of  merit,  or  the  encouragement  of 
eamingi  of  ingenuity,  or  indufby,   were  but  the 

wages 
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healing  that  ever  fought  a  livelihood  by  it:  him  he 
confulted  in  all  that  related  to  his  health,  and  made  b 
necefCuy  to  him  as  hardly  to  be  able  to  live  wiihoue 
him. 

The  name  of  this  pcrfon  was  Robert  Lcven.  Aa 
account  of  him  is  given  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
for  February  1785  :  an  earlier  than  that,  I  have  now 
lying  before  me,  in  a  letter  from  a  perfon  in  the  counrrr 
to  Johnfon,  written  in  anfwer  to  one  in  which  he  iui 
defired  to  be  informed  of  fome  particulars  rcfpcCL"^ 
his  friend  Levett,  then  lately  deceafed.  The  fubftaDCC 
of  this  information  is  as  follows  : 

He  was  born  at  Kirk  Ella,  a  parifh  about  five  miin 
diftant  from  Hull,  and  lived  with  his  parents  dl 
about  twenty  years  of  age.  He  had  acquired  fane 
knowledge  of  the  Latin  language,  and  had  a  propcn- 
fity  to  learning,  which  his  parents  not  being  able  n 
gratify,  he  went  to  live  as  a  (hopmanwith  a  wooller.- 
draper  at  Hull :  with  him  he  ftayed  two  years,  durxg 
which  time  he  learned  from  a  neighbour  of  his  mafic: 
fomewhat  of  the  praftice  of  phyfic  :  at  the  end  iherrD^ 
he  came  to  London,  with  a  view  poffibly  to  in-provs 
himfelf  in  that  profedion  j  but  by  fome  llrange  avo 
dent  was  led  to  purfue  anotlicr  courfe,  and  btca:rr 
fteward  or  fome  other  upper  fervant  to  the  then  Io:J 
Cardigan,  [or  Cadoj;an]  and  having  faved  fome  mo- 
ney, he  took  a  refolution  to  travel,  and  vifited  France 
and  Italy  for  the  purpofc,  as  his  letters  mention,  c-f 
gaining  experience  in  phyfic,  and,  returning  to  IjO".- 
don  widi  a  valuable  library  which  he  had  collccti 
abroad,  placed  one  of  his  brotlurs  apprentice  co  i 
mathematical-inllrumcnt  maker,  and  provided  fort::? 
cducauon  of  another.     After  thii  he  went  to  l'ar;.s 
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aadt  for  improvement,  attended  the  hofpitals  in  That 
-  -city.     At  the  end  of  five  years  he  returned  tojfeng- 

land,  and  taking  lodgings  in  the  houfe  of  an  attorney 
J-  ih  Northumberland  court,  near  Charing  crofi,  he  be- 
^  caone  a  prafticer  of  phyfic.     The  letter  adds,  that  he 
\    was  about  feventy-eight  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
[        The  account  of  Levett  in  the  Gentleman's  Maga-^ 

ainc  is  anonymous  j   I  neverthelefs  infert  it  verbatim, 
i,    together  with  a  letter  of  Johnfon's  to  Dr.  Lawrence 

notifying  his  death.  * 

*  Mr.  Levett,  though  an  Eqglifhman  by  birth/  te- 
.    *  came  early  in  life  a  waiter  at  a  cofFee-houfe  in  Paris. 

*  The  furgeons  who  frequented  it,  finding  him  of  an 

*  inquifitive  turn,  and  attentive  to  their  converfation^ 
'  made  a  purfe  for  him,  and  gave  him  fome  inftruc- 

*  tions  in  their  art.     They  afterwards  furnifhed  him 

*  with  the  means  of  other  knowledge,  by  procuring 

*  him  free  admiflion  to  fuch  leftures  in  pharmacy 
^  and  anatomy  as  were  read  by  the  ableft  profeffors 
^  of  that  period.     Hence  his  introduftion  to  a  bufi- 

*  nefs,  which  afforded  him  a  continual,  though  flen- 

*  der  maintenance.    Where  the  middle  part  of  his  life 

*  was  fpent,  is  unceruin.  He  refided,  however,  above 
'  twenty  years  under  the  roof  of  Johnfon,  who  never 

*  wiftied  him  to  be  regarded  as  an  inferior,  or  treated 

*  him  like  a  dependent  *.     He  breakfafted  with  the 

*  doAor  every  morning,  and  perhaps  was  fecn  no  more 

*  by  him  till  mid-night.     Much  of  the  day  wasem- 

*  ployed  in  attendance  on  his  patients,   who    were 

•  Dr.  Johnfon  has  frequently  obfcrved,  that  Levett  was  indebted 
to  him  for  nothing  more  than  houfe -room,  his  fhare  in  a  penny  loaf 
at  breakfidtj  and  now  and  then  a  dinner  on  a  Sunday. 
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*  chiefly  of  the  lowcft  rank  of  traiicfmcn.     Tbe  rS 

*  mainder  of  his  hours  he  dedicated  to  Huxxtr'i 
«  Ic&ures,  and  to  as  many  diffcrcnr  opportunhies  of 

*  improvement  as  he  could  meet  with  on  the  irtt 

*  gratuitous  conditions,  "  All  his  medical  k«y«- 
**  ledge,"  faid  Johnfon,  "and  it  is  not  inconnderaUt*. 
**  was  obtained  through  the  ear.  Though  he  bm 
**  books^  he  feldom  looks  into  them,  or  diicorers  any 
"  power  by  which  he  can  be  fuppofed  to  jtxlge  of  as 
**  author's  merit." 

*  Before  he  became  a  conftant  inmate  of  the  doctor*! 

*  houfe,  he  married,  when  he  was  near  fixty,  a  womsa 
'  of  the  town,  who  had  j>erlaaded  him  (nocwtthftind- 

*  ing  their  place  of  congrt-fs  was  a  fmalUcoal  ftied  in 

*  Fetter  lane)  rhat  Ihe  was  nearly  related  to  a  nun  of 

*  fortune,  but  was  injurioufly  kept  by  him  our  of 

*  large  poflrflions.     It  is  almoR  needlefs  to  add,  thi: 

*  both  parties  were  difappointird  in  their  views.    I: 

*  Levctt  took  her  for  an  heirefs,  who  in  rime  mir*.: 

*  be  rich,  (he  regarded  him  as  a  phyfician  alrradr  ia 

*  confidcrablc  praftice. — Compared  with  the  marrr!* 

*  of   this  tranfadlion,  as   Johnfon  himfclf  declrr.^ 

*  when    relating   them,     t\\c    tales    in    the  Arabin 

*  Nijjhts'  Fnterrainmentb  fcem  familiar  occurrcDCrs. 
^  Never  was  infant  more  completely  duped  than  o^ 

*  hrro.     He  h  id  not  been  married  four  months^  be- 

*  fore  a  writ  was  taken  out  againft  him,  for  debts  ir- 

*  curred  by  his  wife. He  was  fecreted,  and  hij 

*  friend  then  procured  him  a  protcftion  from  a  foreign 

*  miniftcr.     In  a  Ihort  time  afterwards,  (he  ran  awiy 

•  He  had  aftcd  for  many  years  in  ihc  capacit)'  of  (argccn  tsi 
apoibccarj-  to  Johnfon,  unucr  ihc  liurdUoa  of  Dr.  Lawrence. 

•  {tool 


\  ( 
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fromhim^  and  was  tried,  providentially,  ia  his  opi« 
nion,  for  picking  pockets  at  the  Old  Bailejr.  Hef 
hufband  was,  with  difficulty,  prevented  froa|attend« 
ing  the  court,  in  the  hope  (he  would  be  hanged.  She 
pleaded  her  own  caufe,  and  was  acquitted  -,  a  iepara- 
tion  between  this  iil-ilarred  couple  cook  {Jace ;  and 
Dr.  Johnfon  then  took  Levett  hoiTie,  where  he  con* 
dnued  till  his  death,  which  happened  fuddenly,  with- 
out pain,  Jan.  17, 1782.  His  vanity  in  fuppofing, 
that  a  young  woman  of  family  and  fortune  Ihould  b^ 
enamoured  of  him.  Dr.  Johnfon  thought,  deienred 
feme  check.— *  As  no  relations  of  his  were  known  to 
Dr.  Johnfon,  he  advertifed  for  them.  In  the  courfe 
of  a  few  weeks  an  heir  at  law  appeared,  and  aicer* 
tained  his  tide  to  what  efie&s  the  deceafed  had  left 
behind  him. 

*  Levett's  character  was  rendered  valuable  by  re- 
peated proof  of  honefty,  tendernefs,  and  gratitude  to 
his  benefaftor,  as  well  as  by  an  unwearied  diligence 
in  his  profeflion. — His  fingle  failing  was,  an  occafi- 
onal  departure  from  fobriety.  Johnfon  would  ob- 
Ictvc,  he  was,  perhaps,  the  only  man  who  ever  be- 
came intoxicated  through  motives  of  prudence. 
He  refleftcd,  that  if  he  rcfufed  the  gin  or  brandy 
oQ:red  him  by  fome  of  his  patients,  he  could  have 
been  no  gainer  by  their  cure,  as  they  might  have 
had  nothing  elfe  to  beftow  on  him.  This  habit  of 
caking  a  fee,  in  whatever  fhape  it  was  exhibited, 
could  not  be  put  off  by  advice  or  admonition  of 
any  kind.  He  would  fwallow  what  he  did  not 
'  like,  nay,  what  he  knew  would  injure  him,  rather 
'  than  go  home  with  an  idea,  that  his  (kill  had 
been  exerted  without  rccompence.     "  Had  (faid 
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*'  Johnfon)  all  his  patients  maliciouflf  coflBbmed 
<^  to  reward  him  with  meat  and  ftrong  liquors  inftead 
**  of  mpney,  he  would  cither  have  burft«  like  de 
•«  dragon  in  the  Apocrypha,  through  repletion,  or 
*'  been  fcorched  up,  like  Portia,  by  fwallowing  fire/ 
^  But  let  not  from  hence  an  imputation  ofrapacioufixfi 

<  be  Bxed  upon  him.     Though  he  took  all  thtc  wii 

*  offered  him,  he  demanded  nothing  from  the  poor, 

*  nor  was  known  in  any  inftance  to  have  enforced  the 
^  payment  of  even  what  was  juftly  his  due. 

•  His  perfon  was  middle-fized  and  thin  ;  his  viiagc 

*  fwarthy,  aduft  and  corrugated.     His  convcrficon, 

*  except  on  profcflfional  fubjefts,  barren.     When  ir. 

*  deftiabille,   he  might  have   been  miftaken  for  is 

*  alchemift,  whofe  complexion  had  been  hurt  by  « 

*  fumes  of  the  crucible,  and  whofe  clothes  had  fuffir- 

*  ed  from  the  fparks  of  the  furnace. 

«  Such  was   Lcvett,  whofe    whimlical    frailry,  if 

<  weighed   againft   his   good   and   ufeful    quilitin. 


'^  A  floating  atom,  dud  that  falls  unheeded 
**  Into  the  adverfc  fcale,  nor  (hakes  the  balance." 

Iltl\£. 

To  tins  chara<flcr  I  here  add  as  a  fupplemeo:  to 
it,  a  diiftum  of  Jolinfon  rcf{)e6ling  Levctt,  viz,  tiux 
bis  external  appearance  and  behaviour  were  fucS 
th.u  he  difLTufled  the  ric!i,  and  terrified  the  poor. 

But  not>\iihilamiing  all  tlicfe  offcni've  pvticuia.'S 
Johnfon,  whole  credulity  in  fome  inftances  was  as 
great  as  his  incredulity  in  others,  conceived  of  hm 
as  of  a  O^ilful  medical  profeflbr,  and  thought  himfch' 

hip:y 
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Inpp7  in  having  lb  near  his  perlbn  one  who  was  to 
liinia  not  fblely  a  phyHcian,  a  furgeon,  or  an  apothe- 
CMrj,  but  all.  In  extraordinary  cafes  he,  however^ 
lyailed  himfelf  of  the  afliftance  of  his  valued  friend 
Dr.  Lawrence,  a  man  of  whom,  in  rcfpeft  of  his  piety, 
learning,  and  (kill  in  his  profeflion,  it  may  almoft 
be  f^,  the  world  was  not  wortliy,  inafmuch  as  it 
luflfered  his  talents,  for  the  whole  of  his  life,  to  re- 
aisin,  in  a  great  meafure,  unemployed,  and  himfelf  to 
end  his-days  in  ibrrow  and  obfciirity. 

Of  this  perfon,  with  whom  I  was  for  many  years  ac- 
({uainted,  but  who  is  now  no  more,  gratitude  for 
the  benefits  which  myfelf  and  one  mod  dear  to  me 
limvc  derived  from  his  flcill  and  attention,  obliges  me 
to  fpeak  with  reverence  and  refpeft.  He  was  a  native 
vf  Hampfiiire,  and  having  ended  his  ftudies  at  Oxford, 
canne  to  London  about  the  year  1737,  at  which  time 
Dr.  Frank  Nicholls  had  attained  great  reputation  for 
(kill  in  anatomy.  To  complete  them,  he  became  a  pu- 
pil of  his,  in  that  branch  of  medical  fbience,  and  upon 
NichoUs's  difcontinuing  to  read  left u res  therein,  which 
be  had  for  feveral  years  done  with  great  applaufe.  Dr. 
Lawrence  took  them  up,  and  had  many  hearers,  till 
Hunter,  a  furgeon,  arrived  from  Scotland,  who,  fet- 
tUiw  in  London,  became  his  rival  in  the  fame  praftice, 
ind  having  the  advantage  of  Dr.  Lawrence,  in  his 
manner  of  enunciating,  together  with  the  afliftance 
md  fupport  of  all  his  countrymen  in  this  kingdom, 
ind  moreover,  being  a  man  whofe  (kill  in  his  art  was 
equal  to  his  pretenfions,  he  became  a  fiivourite  with 
the  leading  men  in  the  praftice  of  phyfic,  and  in  a 
few  winters  drew  to  him  fucb  a  refort  of  pupils,  as  in- 
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duced  Dr.  Lawrence  to  give  up  lefturi       ind  beak 
himfelf  to  the  general  exercife  of  his  profeflioa. 

In  his  endeavours  to  attain  to  eminence,  icmibii 
misfortune  to  fail :  he  w  s  above  thofe  arts  bjvlikk 
popularity  is  acquired,  and  had  befidcs  Ibme  perfii 
defers  and  habits  which  ftood  in  his  way  ^  a  vacukyrf 
countenance  very  unfavourable  to  an  opinion  of  Ibi 
learning  or  fagacity,  and  certain  convulfive  mad 
of  the  head  and  features  that  gave  pain  to  the  heboid- 
ers,  and  drew  ofF  attention  to  all  that  he  faid  *• 

He  delighted  much  in  naval  architecture,  and  «a 
able  with  his  own  hands,  and  a  variety  of  tools  of  lui 
own  contrivance,  to  form  a  model  of  a  fhip  of  war  oc 
any  rates  firil  framing  it  with  ribs  and  fuch  oosr 
timbers  as  are  requifite  in  a  ihip  for  fervice,  lad 
afterwards  covering  it  with  planks  of  the  thickactta 
a  half-crown  piece,  and  the  bread  .h  of  about  an  iodw 
which  he  faftcncd  ro  the  ribs  wiih  wooden  pins  of  i 
proportionable  fizc,  and  in  this  manner  of  working  he 
completetl  many  fuch  models,  eUganrly  wrought  ^ 
moft  beautiful  in  their  forms.  He  was  alfo  a  lover  of 
mufic,  and  was  able  to  play  his  part  in  concert  oo 
the  violoncello  t  till  hindered  by  deafneli,  a  difa-\icr 

die 

•  It  will  harJIy  l)c  btlievciJ,  ho*  much  /uch  parilcularxdci  u 
fhcfc,  obi'.rmft  the  progreG  of  one  w!io  is  to  m.iKc  his  »ji«  b  t 
profcirion  :  a  llanimcrin*^.  or  a  bad  artuulation,  fpoil  ar.  oratv. 
and  a  dilgurlinj;  iipptfaraMir  hurt*  a  phyfician.  PcmbeitDe.  ik 
Greikun  profcjU>r,  a  j:u.:i  man  in  hi»  limr,  was  coniigned  to  ai- 
gence,  by  a  habi:  ot  diitoiiini;  ihc  oiuftlcs  of  his  lace,  vJudi  «s» 
brcomc  irrcrifliL!c. 

t  He  had  a  younger  brother  n::med  Charles,  a  folic itor  o/*  gm: 
f  racier,  wiko  »h6  played  on  the  vioknccllo,  aad,  having  ben  a 
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ttat  ciAie  upon  him  about  the  middle  of  his  life, 
and  at  length  drove  him  to  feek  a  retreat  from  the 
Irorld  and  all  its  cares  at  Canterbury,  where,  about 
the  year  1783,  he  died.  To  confole  him  under  ibmc 
fiunily  difappointments,  Johnfon  addrefled  to  him  a 
fine  Latin  ode,  which  is  inferted  in  his  works. 

He  wrote  the  life  of  his  friend  Dr.  Nicholls,  in  very 
elegant  Latin^  but  it  was  never  publifhed  :  his  ible 
defign  in  printing  it  being  to  gratify  thofeof  his  own 
profeflion.  In  the  fame  language,  he  wrote  the  life  of 
Dr.  William  Harvey,  prefixed  to  ah  edition  of  his 
vorks,  publifhed  by  the  college  of  phyficians  in 
1766,  in  one  volume  4to. 

The  fincere  and  lafting  friendlhip,  that  fubfifi:ed 
between  Johnfon  and  Lcvett,  may  ferve  to  fliew,  that 
although  a  fimilarity  of  difpofitions  and  qualities  has 
a  tendency  to  beget  afieftion,  or  fomething  Very  nearly 
relembling  it,  it  may  be  contrafted  and  fublift  where 
diis  inducement  is  wanting  i  for  hai'dly  were  evertwo 
men  lefs  like  each  other,  in  this  rcfpeff,'  than  were  they. 
Levett  had  not  an  underftanding  capable  of  compre- 
hending the  talents  of  Johnfon  :  the  mind  of  John- 
fon was  therefore,  as  to  him,  a  blank ;  and  JohnlOT, 
had  the  eye  of  his  mind  been  more  penetrating  than  it 

pupil  on  that  inf!ru2nent>  of  Caporale,  was  the  beft  pexformer  on  it 
of  any  gentleman  in  England.  About  the  year  1740, 1  was  ufed 
to  meet  both  the  brothers  at  a  tavern  in  Gracechurch  Uticeu 
where  was  a  private  concert,  to  which  none  but  fiich  as  could 
join  in  it  were  admitted.  Many  of  thofe  who  frequented  it  were 
great  mailers,  namely,  Mr.  Stanley,  who  played  the  firfl  violin, 
die  above  Sig.  Caporale,  Vincent,  the  hautboy  pbyer,  and  Bali- 
court,  who  performed  on  the  German  flute :  the  refl  were  organifU 
and  gentlemen  performers. 

D  d  2  wasj 
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was^  could  not  difccrn,  what  did  not  cxlft,  iny  par- 
ticulars in  Levett*s  character  diac  ac  all  relcinblci  h:s 
own.  He  had  no  learning,  and  conicqucndy  was  u 
unfit  companion  for  a  learned  man;  and  chough: 
may  be  faid,  dut  having  lived  fonfie  years  abroad,  it 
miift  have  feen  and  remarked  many  things  thatwoJi 
have  afforded  entertainment  in  the  relation^  lu 
advantage  was  counterbalanced  by  an  uccer  inabilxT 
for  continued  convcrhuion,  taciturnity  being  oacoc' 
the  moft  obvious  features  in  his  character :  the  coo- 
fideration  of  all  which  particulars  alax>ft  unpels  rx 
to  fay>  that  Levett  admired  Juhnfon  becaule  otixn 
admired  him,  and  that  Johnfon  in  pity  loved  Lcvrt, 
(  becaufe  few  others  could  find  any  thing  in  him  :» 
love. 

And  here  I  cannot  forbear  remarking^  that,  aknod 
throughout  his  life,  poverty  and  diftreiTed  circunrabc* 
ces  feemed  to  be  the  (Irongeft  of  all  recommendatxiu 
to  his  favour.  When  alkcd  by  one  of  his  nx>ft  ::::;- 
mate  (Hcnds,  how  he  could  bear  to  be  furroundcd  bf 
fuch  neccfTitous  and  undcfer\'ing  people  as  he  k*i 
about  him,  his  anfwer  was,  ^  If  I  did  not  afllft  cheni 
*  no  one  elfe  would,  and  they  muft  be  lort  for  wa.r./ 
Among  many  others,  who;ii  he  thus  pam^nized,  wii  i 
wonhlefs  fellow,  a  dancing-mafter  by  prolVir.on,  rJ 
an  afTiftant  in  te.icliinir  to  the  famous  Noverrr  r^e 
favourite  of  Mr.  ( urrick.  l  liis  man,  notwithilani  -iz 
the  nature  of  his  employment,  which  was  a  g:n::rl 
one,  and  led  ro  no  llich  connexions,  delighted  in  :Se 
company  and  cor.vtTlation  of  n;arfliars-courcattorn:«» 
and  of  bail!  H  sand  their  followers,  anJ.  others  ufa.  hwr 
clafs,  flijqKrs  anJ.  IV  in Jlers,  wiio,  wlien  tliey  had  :v.^: 
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lum  drunk,  would  get  him  to  fign  notes  and  engage- 
floents  of  various  kinds,  which^  he  not  being  able  to 
idiicharge^  they  had  him  arrefted  upon,  and  this  was 
jb  frcquendy  the  cafe,  that  much  of  his  time  was 
pafied  in  confinement.     His  wife,  through  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams,  got  at  Johnfon,  and  told  him  her  tale,  which 
WaSj  that  her  hufband  was,  at  diat  inftant,  detained  for 
A  fmall  debt  in  a  fpunging-houfe,  and  he  conceiving 
it  to  be  /I  piteous  one,  and  an  additional  proof  that 
in  human  life  the  evil  accidents  outnu^nber  the  good, 
H^t  her  to  me  for  advice.    1  heard  her  ftory,  and 
Ifeuned  from  it,  that  all  the  merit  of  the  fellow  lay  in 
liis  heels>  that  he  had  neither  principle  new  difcrction,  ^ 
and,  in  fhort,  was  a  cully,  the  dupe  of  every  one  that 
would  make  him  drunk.     I  therefore  difmiffed  her 
vnxh  a  meflage  to  Johnfon  to  this  efFcft :    that  her 
hufband  made  it  impoffible  for  his  friends  to  help  him, 
and  muft  fubmit  tp  his  deftiny*    When  I  next  faw 
Johnfon,  I  told  him  that  there  feeme4  to  be  m  exaft  a 
fitnefs  between  the  character  of  this  man  and  fiit  aflb- 
ciates,  as  is  between  the  web  of  a  fpider  and  the  wings 
of  a  fly,  and  I  could  not  but  think  he  was  bom  x»Jpe 
cheated.    Johnfon  feemed  to  acquiefce  in  my  opinion  ; 
but  I  believe,  before  that,  had  fet  him  at  liberty  by 
paying  the  debt. 

Another  of  Johnfon's  diftrefled  friends  was,  Mr. 
Edmund  Southwell,  a  younger  brother  of  Thomas 
lord  Southwell,  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  This 
gentleman,  having  no  patrimony,  was,  in  his  younger 
days,  a  cornet  of  horic ;  but  having  in  a  duel,  into 
which  he  was  forced,  flain  his  antagonift,  he  quitted 
tbc  fervice,  and  trufted  to  Providence  for  a  fupport. 
Ddj-  He 
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He  was  a  man  of  wonderful  parts,  of  lively  and  as 
certaining  converfation,  and  wdl  acquainted  widi  ik 
world ;  he  was  alfo  a  brother  in  affliAion  with  John* 
fon,  that  is  to  fay,  he  laboured  under  a  depreflioooi 
mind>  occafioned  by  the  mifadvencure  above-onn 
doned,  that  often  approached  to  infanicy.  Bdog 
without  employmmt,  his  pra<flice  was  to  wander 
about  the  ftreets  of  London,  and  call  in  at  hzh 
cofrec-houfes,  for  inftance,  the  Smyrna  ami  Coou- 
tree  in  Pall*Mall,  and  Child's  and  Batlbn's  in  Ac 
city,  as  were  frequented  by  men  of  intelligence^  cr 
where  any  thing  like  converfation  was  going  forwarf: 
in  thefe  he  found  means  to  make  friends,  from  vhara 
he  derived  a  precarious  fupport.  In  the  city  he  w» 
fo  well  known,  and  fo  much  beloved  and  phicd, 
that  many,  by  private  donations,  relieved  his  wan& 
In  particular.  Sir  Robert  I^dbroke,  an  aldenmo 
thereof,  and  a  man  of  opulence,  made  him  frequent 
prefenti  of  money  to  fupply  his  neceflities,  and 
Mr.  B^s,  the  mafter  of  the  Queen's-anns  uvcm  ia 
St.  Paul's  church-yard,  fuffcrcd  him,  as  often  as  he 
pleafed,  to  add  to  an  ideal  account  fubfifting  betuvrea 
them,  the  expcncc  of  a  dinner.  A  gentleman  of  grot 
worth  in  the  city,  who  knew  and  pitied  his  diftrrfts, 
procured,  unknown  to  him,  from  a  lady  famous  fer 
her  beneficence,  a  pcnfiqn  of  a  hundred  pounds  a 
year,  which  he  lived  but  few  years  to  receive, 

Johnfon  v>ds  a  great  lover  of  penitents,  and  of  all 
fuch  men  as,  in  their  converfation,  made  profeflions 
of  piety  J  of  this  man  he  would  fay,  that  he  was  one 
of  the  moft  pious  of  all  his  acquaintance,  but  in  this, 
iis  he  frttjuently  >*as  in  the  judgment  he  formed  gf 

other, 
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others,  h£  was  miftaken.  It  is  poffible  that  South* 
well  mf|^t,  in  his  converfation,  exprefs  fuch  fcnti- 
mcnts  of  religion  and  moral  obligation,  as  ferved 
to  (hew  that  he  was  not  an  infidel,  but  he  feldom 
went  fober  to  bed,  and  as  feldom  rofc  from  it  be* 
fore  noon. 

He  was  alfo  an  admirer  of  fuch  as  he  thought 
well-bred  men.  What  was  his  notion  of  good  breed- 
ing I  codld  never  learn.  If  it  was  nQ(  courtefy  and 
a^bil^c^  it  could  to  him  be  nothing ;  for  he  was  an 
incompetent  judge  of  graceful  attitudes  and  motions, 
Ttnd  of  the  ritual  of  behaviour.  Of  lord  SouthweD, 
the  brother  of  the  above  perfon,  and  a#Tom  Hervcy^ 
a  profligate,  worthlefs  man,  the  author  of  the  letter 
to  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  and  who  had  nothing  in 
his  external  appearance  that  could  in  the  leaft  re- 
commend him,  he  was  ufed  to  fay,  they  were  each 
of  them  a  model  for  the  fird  man  of  quality  in 
the  kingdom.  In  this  method  of  eilimaqpig  beha* 
viour,  he  feemed  to  think  that  good-Wfetding  is 
a  faculty,  which,  like  fencing,  dancing,  and  other 
bodily  exercifes,  muft  be  learned  before  they  cm  be 
praftifed ;  whereas,  it  is  obvious,  that  this  quality  is 
nothing  more  than  artificial  benevolence,  and  th^t 
that  politenefs,  which  it  is  the  employment  of  the  in* 
ftruftors  of  youth  to  teach,  is  but  a  fubftitutc  for 
thofe  difpofitions  of  mind,  which,  whoever  poflTefTes, 
and  takes  care  to  o^||tivate,  will  Kave  verf  little  need 
of  foreign  afliftance  in  the  forming  of  his  man^*' 
ners. 

He   once    mentioned    to    me    a   fkying    of  Dr. 
^JichoUs,  and   highly  commended  it,   viz.    that   it 
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was  a  point  of  wifdom  to  form  intimacieij  and  tt> 
choofe  for  our  friends  only  pcrfons  of  knoip  worth 
and  integrity,  and  that  to  do  fo  had  been  the  rule  of 
his  life.  It  is,  therefore,  difficuh^to  account  for  the 
conduft  of  Johnfon  in  the  dioice  of  manj  of  his 
.iMTociates,  and-  particularly  of  thofe  who,  when  hi$ 
circumftances  became  eafy,  he  fuffered  to  intrude 
on  him.  Of  thefe  he  had  fome  at  bed  and  board, 
who  had  elbowed  through  the  world,  and  fubfifted 
by  lying,  begging,  and  (hifting,  all  which  le  knew, 
but  fecmcd^to  think  never  the  worfe  of  them.  Ij) 
his  endeavours  to  promote  the  interefts  of  people  df- 
this  clafs,  hcn  i§  fome  inftances,  went  fuch  lengths  as 
were  hardly  confident  with  that  integrity,  which  he 
manifcfted  on  all  other  occafions  ;  for  he  would  fre- 
quently, by  letters,  recommend  thofe  to  credit,  whq 
could  obtain  it  by  no  other  means,  and  thereby  enabled 
them  to  contraft  debts,  which  he  had  good  reafon  tQ 
fufpcd,  they  neither  could  nor  ever  would  pay. 

Thefe -conneftions  expofed  him  to  trouble  and  in- 
ccffant  folicitation,  wliich  he  bore  well  enough,  but 
his  i^unates  were  enemies  to  his  peace,  and  occafioned 
him  great  difquiet :  the  jealoufy  that  fubfifted  among 
them  rendered  his  dwelling  irkfome  to  him,  and  he 
ft  Mom  approached  it,  after  an  evening's  converiadon 
abroad,  but  with  tiie  dread  of  finding  it  a  fcene  of 
difcord,  and  of  having  his  ears  filled  with  the  com- 
plaints of  Mrs.  Williams  of  Fjank's  negletfl  of  his 
duty  and  inattention  to  die  interefts  of  his  mafter, 
and  of  Frank  againft  Mrs.  Williams,  for  the  autho- 
rity Ihc  aflumed  over  him,  and  excrcifed  with  an  un- 
warrantable fcverity.    Even  thofe  intruders  who  had 

pken 
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(taken  (hcker  under  his  roof,  and  who,  in  his  abfence 
from  hpifkc,  brought  thither  their  children,  found 
icaufe  tQ  murmur ;  their  provifipn  of  food  was  fcanty, 
or  their  dinners  ill  dirfled  ;  all  which  he  chofe  to  en- 
dure rather  than  put  an  end  to  their  clamours,  by  rid- 
ding  his  houfe  of  fuch  thankiefs  and  troublefbme  gocSta0  * 
Nay,  fo  iofenfible  was  he  of  the  ingratitude  of  thofc 
whom  he  fuffered  thus  to  hang  on  him,  and  among 
whom  he  may  be  faid  to  have  divided  an  income 
which  wai  little  more  than  fufficient  fof%is  own  fup- 
port,  that  he  would  fubmit  to  reproach  and  perfonal 
iWront  from  fbme  of  them,  even  Levett  would  ibmc-^ 
times  infult  him,  and  Mrs.  Williams,  loJierparoxyfim 
of  rage,  has  been  known  to  drive  him  Trom  her  pre-» 
fence. 

Who,  that  rcflefts  on  Johnfon's  pufillanimity  in 
(hefe  indances,  can  reconcile  it  to  that  ipirit  which 
prompted  him,  or  with  thofe  endowments  which  ena^ 
bled  him  to  maintain  a  fuperiority  over  all  wkh  whom 
Jie  converfcd  ?  or  to  that  feeming  ferocity  of  tcmjcr  that 
gave  occafion  to  fome  to  confidcr  him  as  an  animal  not 
to  be  approached  without  terror  ?  or  account  for  the 
inconfiftency  above-noted,  otherwife  than  by  rcfolving 
it  into  thofe  principles  that  dictated  patience,  under 
all  the  provocations  of  a  female  tongue,  to  Socrates  ? 
In  truth,  there  was  more  afperity  in  his  manner  of 
cxprellion  than  in  his  natural  difpofition ;  for  I  have 
heard  that,  in  many  mftances,  an4^  fome  vith  tears  in 
his  eyes,  he  has  apologized  to  thofe  whom  he  had  of- 
fended by  contradiction  or  roughnefs  of  behaviour. 

To  this  inconfiftency  of  character  it  muft  be  im- 
puted, that  he  failed  to  attract  reverence  and  rclpeft 

from 
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from  tbofe  who  lived  in  grcateft  intimacy  with  hiim 
There  was  wanting  in  his  conduct  and  behai^ur  that 
dignity,  which  rcfults  from  a  regular  and  orderly  courle 
of  ai6tion,  and,  by  an  irrefiftible  power,  confunands 
efteem.    He  could  not  be  Aid  to  be  a  ftayed  man, 
t.  4lBDr  fo  to  have  adjufted  in  his  mind  the  balance  of 
reafon  and  paflion,  as  to  give  occafion  to  fay  what 
may  be  obfenwl  of  fome  men,  that  all  they  do  is 
juft,  fit,  and  right :  and  although  he  was  flriA,  and 
even  pundkillous,  in  the  praAice  of  the  giteat  duties 
of  nnorality,  he  trufted   but   litde  to  his  dooieOk 
condud,  to  his  method  of  employing  his  time,  aiiS 
governing    his    family,    for  the    good  opinion   he 
wiflied  the  world  to  entertain  of  him,  but,  in  thde 
particulars,  gave  way  to  the  love  of  eafe,   and    m 
felf-indulgence,  litde  regarding,  in  his  own  practice, 
thofe  counfels  of  prudence,  thofe  oeconomical  max* 
ims,  and  thofe  refledhons  on  the  (hortnefs  of  human 
life,  with  which  his  writings  abound.   To  a  lady,  who 
fignified  a  great  defire  to  increafe  her  acquaintance 
with  authors,  conceiving  that  more  might  be  learned 
from  their  converiation  and  manner  of  living,  than 
from  their  works — '  Madam/  faid  he,  '  the  bcft  part 
•  of  an  author  will  always  be  found  in  his  writings/-^ 
And  to  a  pcrfon>  who  once  faid  he  paid  litde  regard 
to  thofe  writers  on  religion  or  morality,  whofe  practice 
correfpondcd  not  with  their  precepts,  he  imputed  a 
want  of  kiiowledgft  of  mankinf},  faying,  it  was  grofs 
ignorance  in  him  not  tj  know,  that  good  principles  and 
an  irregular  life  were  confident  with  each  other. 

This  was  a  fecret  which,  without  much  mifchicf^ 
might  have  been  re\*caled  in  convcrfation,  but  Johi^ 

foa 
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fgn  has  thought  fit  to  fend  it  abroad  in  the  foufteemh 
number  of  the  Rambler,  with  this  apology: 

*  Wc  arc  not  to  wonder  that  moft  fail,  amidft  tu-» 
'  mult,  and  (hares,  and  dangers,  in  the  oblervance  of 

*  thofe  precepts  which  they  lay  down  in   folitud^' 

*  fafety,  and  tranquillity,  with  a  rnind  unbiaffed,  aii# 

*  with  liberty  unobftruded.  It  is  the  condition  rf 
f  our  prefent  ftate  to  fee  more  thanjwc  can  attain  | 
^  the  exadeft  vigilance  and  caution  can  never  maan* 
'  tain  a  fingle  day  of  innocence,  much  lels  can  the 
^  utmoft  efforts  of  incorporated  mind  reach  the  funw 
'  miti  of  fpeculative  virtue/ 

He  farther  fays,  *  It  is  recorded  of  Sir  Matbev 
'  Hale  that  he,  for  a  long  time,  concealed  the  con* 
'  fecration  of  himfelf  to  the  ftrifter  duties  of  religion, 

*  Jeft,  by  fome  flagitious  and  fhameful  aftion,  he 
'  fhould  bring  piety  into  difgrace  */  and  upon  this 
his  condu6t  he  fuggefts,  that  ^  it  may  be  prudent  for 
^  a  writer,  who  apprehends  that  he  ihall  not  ei^forpe 

*  his  own  maxims  by  his  domeftic  charafter,  to  con* 

*  ceal  his  name  that  he  may  not  injure  them.' 

In 

•  This  kind  of  timidity  fiircly  (lands  in  need  of  fome  excnle  ; 
for  what  would  become  of  the  world  were  all  religious  men  fob- 
jcdcd  by  the  fame  fear  ?  or  how  would  that  precept  be  obeyed, 
which  requires  us  to  let  oar  light  fo  fhine,  as  that  men  may  fee 
»ur  good  works  ?  Men  in  confpicuous  itations  of  life,  and  in  par- 
ticular, magifbates,  are  under  the  ftron^gt  obligations  to  ^vour 
and  fupport  the  caufe  of  religion,  fo  it  be  dbne  without  oftentation. 
And  in  private  life  our  duty  requires,  that  the  fear  of  being 
thought  weak  pr  fupcrfiitious  (honld  never  deter  ot  from  making 
an  open  profeifion  of  our  faith.  He  that  in  his  ftndy  afieds  xm 
be  found  with  a  bible  before  him,  may  be  julUy  fufpeded  of  by* 
TOcrifv  \  but  he  that,  apoa  the  approach  of  a  friend,  conveys  it 

awayj 
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In  diis  paflagc,  Johnfon  fecms  to  prepare  Ws  rem- 
dcrs  for  that  contrariety  which  is  often  ob(e|red  be* 
twccn  the  lives  of  authors  and  their  writings,  or, 
which  is  much  the  fame,  between  preceptive  and 
praftical  wifdom  and  virtue,  as  if  they  were  fcarcdy 
leonfiftentwith  each  other,  whereas,  had  his  acquain- 
tance lain,  at  this  time,  as  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
it  did,  with  periSns  of  rank  and  condition,  he  might 
have  formed  different  notions  on  the  fubjeft,  and  been 
convinced,  that  all  ages,  and  even  the  preient,  have 
aflforded  examples  of  men,  in  whom  learning  and  parts, 
wd  even  wit,  were  but  auxiliaries  to  qualities  more 
tftimable  f . 

The 


^7»  is  guHty  of  mt annefsy  and,  of  the  two,  the  greater  crU 
painal. 

f  Bifhop  Taylor  and  lord  Clarendon  vverc  both  men  of  leamiog 
and  parts,  teachers  of  wildom,  and  cxcmphr)-  in  their  lives:  the 
lame  may  be  faid  of ^ord- chancellor  Hardwicke  and  bi/hop  Head- 
ly :  the  two  latter,  over  and  above  their  other  great  endowments, 
were  claffical  fcholars,  and,  what  i^  more,  they  wrote  veries ;  yet 
were  they  eminent  for  their  (kill  in  all  the  concerns  of  human  life. 
Of  the  iagacicy  of  the  lart,  I  am  able  lo  relate  a  fa^  which  the  bi- 
fhop himfelf  tpld  me.  A  man  of  the  nameof  Foumier,  a  clerg}'man 
and  a  profelyce  from  the  Romi(h  church,  had,  upon  a  franked  cover 
with  the  bifhop*s  name  to  it,  forged  a  promiiTory  note  for  8800L 
The  biihop  brought  a  bill  in  chancery  for  a  difcovery  of  the  coa- 
fideratioQof  the  pretended  note,  upon  which,  thr  defendant,  wiik 
a  view  to  entrap  him,  fail  it  by  his  wife  to  the  biihop,  with  a  per* 
mifBon  for  him,  if  he^^leafed,  to  burs  it«  The  paper  was  of  a 
fingolar  form,  and  had  on  it  the  marks  of  feveral  fokis,  the  ip* 
pearanct  of  a  rafure  of  the  word  /r^r,  and  was,  upon  the  face  of 
it,  in  many  other  refpeds,  extremely  fufpicicus  ;  but  the  bifkop« 
feeing  the  fnare  that  was  laid  for  him,  and  with  a  view  that  theie 
evidcncci  of  Ibrgcry  ihould  for  ever  remain  with  the  note.  &Hk 

mad« 
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The  above  fafts  and  obfervations  are  meant  to  fhcw 
Ibme  of  the  moft  confpicuous  features  and  foibles  in 
Johnfon*!  charafter,  and  go  to^  prove,  not  only  that 
his  ferocity  was  not  fo  terrific,  as  that  any  one  endued 
with  tamper,  and  difpofed  to  moderation  and  forbear- 
ance,  might  not  only  withftand,  but  overcome  it,  but 
that  he  had  a  natural  imbecillity  about  him,  arifing 
from  humanity  and  pity  to  the  fufferings  of  his  fellow- 
creatures,  that  was  prejudicial  to  his  iifterefts;  and  alfo, 
that  he  neither  fought  nor  expefted  praife  for  thofe  afts 
of  beneficence  which  he  was  daily  perfwming,  nor 
looked  for  any  retribution  from  thofe  who  were  nourifh- 
td  by  his  bounty.  Indeed,  they  were  fuch  creatures  as 
were  incapable  of  being  awed  by  a  fenfe  of  his  worth, 
or  of  difcerning  the  motives  that  aftuated  him ;  they 
were  people  of  the  lowed  and  vulgareft  minds  *,  whom 
idlenefs  had  made  poor,  and  liberality  impudent,  and 
what  is  to  be  expefted  from  fuch,  is  known  to  all  that 
arc,  in  the  flighteft  degree,  acquainted  with  the  world ; 
and  laftly,  they  fhew  his  method  of  accounting  for 
that  manifcft  and  ftriking  contrariety  which,  as  he 
fays,  has  been  often  obferved,  between  the  life  of  an 
author  and  his  writings. 

made  a  memorandam  of  thefe  feveral  particulars,  and  then,  with 
great  temper,  returned  it  to  the  woman.  Had  he  deflroyed  the 
note  as  he  was  authorifed,  and  as  almoll  any  man  elfe,  knowing  it 
ID  be  a  forgery,  would  have  done,  the  evidentia  rei  had  been* 
loft,  and  the  defendant  had  been  in  a  better  condition  than  he 
ever  could  be  while  the  note  exifted.  AtMie  hearing  of  the  caufe, 
the  note,  upon  the  face  of  it,  was  condemned,  and  the  bifliop 
fecured  againfl  demand  of  payment. 

•  Of  fuch,  lord  Bacon  obfervcs,  that  *  the  lowcft  virtues  draw 
'  praife  from  them,  the  middle  work  in  them  aftonifliment  and 

*  admiration  ;    but  of  the  higher  virtues  they  have  no  fenfe  or 

•  perceiving,*    Eflay  on  Praife. 

The 
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Thchiftory  of  learning  fumifhcs  us  with  nuuiy  ct^ 
amples  of  men  who  have  deviated  from  the  ftudy  of 
polite  literature  to  that  of  the  hermetic  fcieribc,  or,  in 
plainer  Englifh,  to  that  fublimer  chemiftry  i^ch  leads 
to  the  tranfmutation  of  metals ;  and  thole,  who  may 
luve  heard  that  Johnfon  exercilcd  himfelf  in  chemical 
procefles,  may  perhaps  think,  that  his  view  therein 
was  fuddenly  to  become  the  poflcflbr  of  invnenie 
riches,  but  I  am  able  to  obviate  this  fufpicion,  and 
alTurc  them,  that  his  motive  thereto  was  only  curio- 
fity,  and  his  end  mere  amufcment.  At  the  time  he 
firquented  the  club  in  Ivy  lane.  Dyer  was  going 
through  a  courfe  of  chemiftry  under  Dr.  Pemberton, 
of  Grclham  college,  and  would  fomcrimes  give  us 
fuch  defcriptions  of  proceflTes  as  were  very  entertain- 
ing, particularly  to  Johnfon,  who  would  liften  to 
them  attentively.  We  may  fuppofe,  that  in  the 
courfe  of  his  reading,  he  had  acquired  fome  know* 
ledge  of  the  theory  of  the  art,  and  that  he  wiftied  for 
an  opportunity  of  reducing  that  knowledge  into 
practice :  he  thought  that  time  now  come,  and  though 
he  had  no  fitter  an  apartment  for  a  laboratory  than 
the  garret  over  his  chambers  in  the  Inner  Temple, 
he  furnifhed  that  with  an  alembic,  with  retorts,  re- 
ceivers, and  other  vcflTels  adapted  to  the  cheapefl  and 
leaft  opcrofe  proceflTes.  What  his  aims  were,  at  firft, 
•I  know  not,  having  forgotten  the  account  he  once 
gave  me  of  the  eariieft  of  his  chemical  operations  ; 
but  I  have  fincc  learned,  that  they  dwindled  down 
to  mere  diftillation>  and  that  from  fubftances  of  the 
fimpleft  and  coarfeft  fort,  namely,  peppermint,  and 
the  dregs  of  dbong  beer,  from  the  latter  whereof  he 

was 
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was  able  to  extra£b  a  ftrong  but  very  naufeous  (pint, 
which  all  might  fmcll,  but  few  chofe  to  taftc. 

Johnfoo  had  now  confiderably  extended  the  circle   • 
of  his  acquaintance,  and  added  to  the  number  of  his 
friends  fundry  perfons  of  diftinguilhed    eminence: 
among  them  were.  Sir  JoihuaK^ynolds,  Mr.  Edmund 
Burke,   Mr.  Beauclerk,   and   Mr.  Langton.    With 
thcfc  he  paffed  much  of  his  time,  and  was  defirous  of 
being  ftill  clofcr  conncfted.  How  much  he  delighted 
in  convivial  meetings,  how  he  loved  convcrfation,  and 
how  fenfibly  he  felt  the  attradtions  of  a  tavern,  has 
already  been  mentioned ;    and  it  was  but  a  natural 
confequence  of  thefe  difpofitions,  that  he  Ihould  wifh 
for  frequent  opportunities  of  indulging  them  in  a  way 
that  would  free  him  from  domeftic  reftraints,  from 
the  obfervance  of  hours,  and  a  conformity  to  the  re- 
gimen of  families.     A  tavern  was  the  place  for  thefe 
enjoyments,  and  a  weekly  club  was  inftituted  for  his 
gratification  and  the  mutual  entertainment  and  delight 
of  its  feveral  members.    The  firft  movers  in  this  aflb- 
ciation  were  Johnfon  and  Sir  Jofhua  Reynolds :  the 
number  of  perfons  included  in  it  was  nine  :  the  place 
of  meeting  was  the  Turk's  head  in  Gerrard  ftreet ;  the 
day  Monday  in  every  week,  and  the  hour  of  aflembling 
feven  in  the  evening.    To  this  affociation  I  had  the 
honour  of  being  invited.     The  members  were, 

Johnfon,  Mr.  Topham  Beauclerk, 

Sir  Jofhua  Reynolds,     Mr.  Benoet  Langton, 
Mr.  Edmund  Burke,     Mr.  Anthony  Chamier,  and 
Chrift.  Nugent,  M.D.   Myfelf. 
Oliver  Goldfmidi,M.B. 

As  fome  of  the  perfons  above-mentioned  are  hap- 

pily 
to 
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pWy  yet  living,  and  are  tcx>  cnunendy  known  to  t6^ 
ceive  honour  from  any  thing  I  am  able  to  {ky  dt 
them,  I  (hall  content  myfelf  with  giving  thecharaders 
of  fuch  of  them  as  are  now  no  more. 

Dr.  Nugent  was  a  phyfician,  of  the  Romifli  com- 
tnunion,  and  rifmg  into  praftice  with  pcrions  of 
that  pcrfuafion.  He  was  an  ingenious,  {enfibie, 
and  learned  man,  of  eafy  converfadon,  and  el^anc 
manners.  Johnfon  had  a  high  opinion  of  him,  and 
always  fpoke  of  him  in  terms  of  great  refped. 

Goldfinith  is  well  known  by  his  writings  to  have 
been  a  man  of  genius  and  of  very  fine  parts ;  but  of 
his  character  and  general  deportment,  it  is  thehardeft 
taflc  any  one  can  undertake  to  give  a  description. 
I  will^  however,  attempt  it,  trufting  to  be  excufed 
if,  in  the  fpirit  of  a  faithful  hiftorian,  I  record  as  well 
hh  fingiilarities  as  his  merits. 

There  are  certain  memoirs  of  him  extant,  from 
which  we  learn,  that  his  inclination,  co-operating 
with  his  fortunes  which  were  but  fcanty,  led  him 
into  a  courfe  of  life  litdc  differing  from  vagrancy, 
that  deprived  him  of  the  benefits  of  regular  ftudy: 
it  however  gratified  his  humour,  ftored  his  mind  with 
ideas  and  fome  knowledge,  which,  when  he  became 
fctdcd,  he  improved  by  various  reading;  yet,  to  all 
the  graces  of  urbanity  he  was  a  ftranger.  With  the 
greateft  pretcnfions  to  polifiied  manners  he  was  rude, 
and,  when  he  mod  meant  the  contrary,  abfurd.  He 
affeftcd  Johnfon's  ft)'le  and  manner  of  converlation, 
and,  when  he  had  uttered,  as  he  often  would,  a 
laboured  fcntence,  fo  tumid  as  to  be  fcarcc  intel- 
ligible, would  a(k,  if  that  w;is  not  truly  Johnfonian ; 
yet  he  loved  not  Johnfon,  but  rather  envied  him  for 

his 
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Ills  parts  i  and  once  intreated  a  friend  to  defift  from, 
praifing  him,  *  for  in  doing  fo\  faid  he, '  you  harrow  up 
*  my  very  foul.' 

He  had  fome  wit,  but  no  humour,  and  never  told 
a  ftory  but  he  fpgiled  it.  The  following  anecdotes 
will  convey  fome^idea  of  the  ftyle  and  manner  of  his 
converfation  : 

He  was  ufed  to  fay  he  could  play  on  the  German- 
flute  as  well  as  moft  men  i — at  other  times,  as  well 
as  any  man  living ;  and  in  his  poem  of  the  Travel- 
ler, has  hinted  at  this  attainment  in  the  following 
lines : 

*  To  kinder  fkies,  where  gentler  manners  reign, 

*  I  turn  ;  and  France  difplays  her  bright  domain : 

*  Gay  fprightly  land  of  mirth  and  focial  cafe, 

'  Pleas'd  with  thyfelf,  whom  all  the  world  can  pleafe> 

'  How  often  have  I  led  thy  fportive  choir^ 

'  With  tunelefs  pipe,  befide  the  murmuring  Loire ! 

*  Where  Ihading  elms  along  the  margin  grcw^ 

*  And,  frclhen'd  from  the  wave,  the  zephyr  flew; 

*  And  haply,  though  my  harfh  touch,  falt'ring  ftill, 

*  But  mock'd  all  tune,  and  marr'd  the  dancers  Ikill, 

*  Yet  would  the  village  praifc  my  wondVous  power, 

*  And  dance,  forgetful  of  the  noon-tide  hour.* 

But,  in  truth,  he  underftood  not  the  charafter  in  which 
mufic  is  written,  and  played  on  that  infl:rument,  as 
itiany  of  the  vulgar  do,  merely  by  ear.  Roubiliac 
the  fculptor,  a  merry  fellow,  once  heard  him  play, 
and  minding  to  put  a  trick  on  him,  pretended  to  be 
charmed  with  his  performance,  as  al/b,  that  himfelif 
was  (killed  in  the  art,  and  intreated  him  to  repeat  the 
air,  that  he  might  write  it  down.  Goldfmith  readily 
confenting,  Roubiliac  called  for  paper,  and  fcorei 
Vql.  I.  Ec  thcrcofl 
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thereon  a  few  five-lined  ftaves,  which  having  done, 
Goldfnnith  proceeded  to  play,  and  Roubiliac  to  write ; 
but  his  writing  was  only  fuch  random  notes  on  the 
lines  and  fpaces  as  any  one  might  iet  down  who  had 
ever  infpcfted  a  page  of  mufic.  When  they  had  both 
done,  Roubiliac  (hewed  the  paper  to  Goldfmith,  who 
looking  it  over  with  feeming  great  attention,  faid  it 
was  ver)'  correft,  and  that  if  he  had  not  feen  him  do 
it,  he  never  could  have  believed  his  friend  capable  of 
writing  mufic  after  him. 

He  would  frequently  preface  a  ftory  thus  : — •  I'll 

*  now  tell  you  a  (lory  of  myfclf,  which  fomc  people 

*  laugh  at,  and  fomc  do  not.' — 

At  the  breaking  up  of  an  evening  at  a  tavern,  he 
intreated  the  company  to  fit  down,  and  told  them  if 
they  would  call  for  another  bottle  they  fhould  hear 
one  of  his  bons  mots:  —  they  agreed,  and  he  began 
thus  : *  I  was  once  told  that  Sheridan  the  player, 

*  in  order  to  improve  himfclf  in  ftage-geftures,  had 
'  looking-glalfcs,  to  the  nuinber  of  ten,  hung  about 

*  his  room,  and  tliat  he  pracUfed  before  them  ;  upon 

*  which  1  faid,  then  there  were  ten  ugly  fellows  togc- 
*.  iher.' — 1  he  company  were  all  filent :  he  aflced  why 
they  did  not  laugh,  which  they  not  doing,  he,  w*ith- 
out  tailing  the  wine,  left  the  room  in  anger. 

He  once  complained  to  a  friend  in  thefe  words  :— 
'  Mr.  Martinelli  is  a  rude  ma:i :   I  faid  in  Us  hearing, 

*  that  there  were  no  good  writers  among  the  Italians, 

*  and  he  faid  to  one  that  fat  near  him,  that  I  was  very 

*  ignorant*.' 

*  People,'  faid  he,  '  are  greatly  miftaken  in  me :  a 

*  notion  goes  about,  that  when  I  am  filent  I  mean  to 

^  Mr.  MirtineUi  b  an  Italian. 
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*  be  impudent i  but  I  aflbre  you,  gentlemen,  my  filcnce 

*  arlfes  from  baflifulnefs/ 

Having  one  day  a  call  to  wait  on  the  late  duke, 
then  earl,  of  Northumberland,  I  found  Goldfmith 
waiting  for  an  audience  in  an  outer  room  j  I  afked 
him  what  had  brought  him  there :  he  told  me  an 
invitation  from  his  lordihip.  I  made  my  bufinefa 
as  fliort  as  I  could,  and,  as  a  reafon,  mentioned,  that 
Dr.  Goldfmith  was  waiting  without.  The  earl  afked 
me  if  I  was  acquainted  with  him :  I  told  him  I  was, 
adding  what  I  thought  likely  to  recommend  him.  I 
retired,  and  ftaid  in  the  outer  room  to  take  him 
home.  Upon  his  coming  out,  I  aflced  him  the 
refult  of  his  converfation  : — '  His  lordfliip,'  fays  he, 

*  told  mc  he  had  red  my  poem,*  meaning  the  Tra- 
veller, '  and  was  much  delighted  with  it ;  that  he  was 

*  going  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  that;  hearing 
^  diat  I  was  a  native  of  that  country,  he  fhould  be 
'  glad  to  do  me  any  kindnefs.' — And  whUt  did  you 
anfwcr,  aflced  I,  to  this  gracious  offer  ? — *  Why/  faid 
he,  '  I  could  fay  nothing  but  that  I  had  a  brother 
«  there,  a  clergyman,  that  ftood  in  need  of  help  :  as 

*  for  myfclf,  I  have  no  dependence  on  the  promifes 

*  of  great  men  :  I  look  to  the  bookfcUers  for  fupportj 
<  they  are  my  beft  friends,  and  I  am  not  inclined  to 

*  forfake  them  for  others.' 

Thus  did  this  idiot  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  trifle 
with  his  fortunes^  and  put  back  the  hand  that  was  held 
out  to  alTifl  him  !  Other  offers  of  a  like  kind  he 
either  rejeifbed  or  failed  to  improve,  contenting  himfelf 
with  the  patronage  of  one  nobleman,  whofe  manfion 
afforded  him  the  delights  of  a  fplendid  table,  and  a  re- 
treat for  a  few  days  from  the  metropolis. 

Ee  2  While 
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While  I  was  wriring  the  Hiftory  of  Mu(ic>  he,  at 
the  club,  communicated  to  me  fome  cunous  matter  : 
I  defircd  he  would  reduce  it  to  writing  j  he  promiied 
me  he  would,  and  dcfired  to  fee  me  at  his  chambers : 
I  called  on  him  there ;  he  ftepped  into  a  clofet,  and 
tore  out  of  a  printed  book  fix  leaves  that  contained 
what  he  had  mentioned  to  me. 

As  he  wrote  for  the  bookfellers,  we,  at  the  club, 
looked  on  him  as  a  mere  literary  drudge,  equal  to  the 
rafk  of  compiling  and  tranllating,  but  little  capable 
of  original,  and  ftill  lefs  of  poetical  compofidon :  he 
had,  ncverthelcfs,  unknown  to  us,  written  andaddirfTed 
to  the  coiintcfs,  afterwards  duchefs,  of  Northumberland, 
one  of  Lhe  fined  poems  of  the  lyric  kind  that  our  lan- 
guage has  to  boaft  of,  the  ballad  *  Turn  gentle  Hermit 
«  of  the  dale*;'  and  furprifed  us  with  *  The  Tra- 
*  vcllcr,'  a  poem  that  contains  fome  particulars  of 
his  own  hiftory.  Johnfon  was  fuppofcd  to  have 
afliftcd  hifh  in  it ;  but  he  contributed  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  it  only  four  lines :  his  opinion  of  it  was,  tliat 
it  was  the  beft  written  poem  fince  the  time  of  Pope. 
The  favourable  reception  which  this  effay  of  his 
poetical  talent  met  with,  foon  after  tempted  Gold- 
fmitli  to  the  publication  of  his  *  Deferted  Village," 
the  merits  wliereof,  confifting  in  local  particularities 
and  beautiful  dcfcriprions  of  rural  manners,  are  fuffi- 
ti^ntly  kno^^n. 

His  poems  arc  replete  with  fine  moral  fentiment?, 
and  befpeak  a  great  dignit>'  of  mind  i  yet  he  had 
no  fenfe  of  the  fliaiiie,  nor  dread  of  the  evils,  of  oo- 
verty.     In  tiie  litter  he  was  &t  one  time  fo  involved, 

♦.  Printed  in  W\%  poetical  worki,  vol  I. 

that 
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that  for  the  clamours  of  a  woman,  to  whom  he  was 
indebted  for  lodging,  and  for  bailiffs  that  waited  to 
arreft  him,  he  was  equally  unable,  till  he  had  made 
himfelf  drunk,  to  ftay  within  doors,  or  go  abroad  to 
hawk  among  the  bookfellers  his  *  Vicar  of  Wakc- 
*  field.'  In  this  diftrefs  he  fcnt  for  Johnfon,  who  im- 
niediately  went  to  one  of  them,  and  brought  back  mo- 
.  ncy  for  his  relief. 

In  his  dealings  with  the  bookfellers,  he  is  faid  to 
have  afted  very  diflioneftly,  never  fulfilling  his  en- 
gagements. In  one  year  he  got  of  them,  and  by  his 
plays,  the  fum  of  iSool.  which  he  diflipated  by 
gaming  and  extravagance,  and  died  poor  in  1774. 

He  that  can  account  for  the  inconfiftencies  of 
charafter  above-noted,  otherwife  than  by  fhewing, 
that  wit  and  wifdom  are  feldom  found  to  meet  in 
the  fame  mind,  will  do  more  than  any  of  Gold- 
fmith's  friends  were  ever  able  to  do.  He  was  bu- 
ried in  the  poets'  comer  in  Weftminfter  abbey.  A 
monument  was  erefted  for  him  by  a  fuifcription  of 
his  friends,  and  is  placed  over  the^entrance  into  St. 
Blafe's  chapel.  The  infcription  thereon  was  written 
t?y  Johnfon.  This  I  am  able  to  fay  with  certainty, 
for  he  fhewed  it  to  me  in  manufcript. 

The  members  of  our  club,  that  remain  to  be  fpo- 
ken  of,  were  perfons  of  lefs  celebrity  than  him  above- 
mentioned,  but  were  better  acquainted  with  the 
world,  and  qualified  for  focial  intercourfe.  Mr. 
Beauclerk  was  allied  to  the  St.  Alban's  family,  and 
took  his  chriftian  name  from  Mr.  Topham  of  Wind- 
for,  the  famous  colleftor  of  piftures  and  drawings. 
To  the  chara(5lcr  of  a  fcholar,  and  a  nun  of  fine  parts, 
he  ^dded  that  of  a  man  of  fafliion,  of  which  his 
E  e  3  dre(s 
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drrfs  tnd  equipage  (hewed  him  to  be  emulous.  In 
the  early  period  of  his  life  he  was  the  exemplar  of 
all  who  wifhed,  without  incurring  the  cenfurc  of 
foppery,  to  become  confpicuous  in  the  gay  world. 
Travel,  and  a  long  rcfidence  at  Rome  and  at  Ve- 
nice, had  given  the  laft  polifh  to  his  manners, 
and  ftorcd  his  mind  with  entertaining  information. 
In  painting  and  fculpturc,  his  tafte  and  judgment 
were  accurate,  in  chfiic  literature,  exquifitc;  and 
in  the  knowledge  of  hiftory,  and  the  ftudy  of  an- 
tiquities, he  had  few  equals.  His  ronverfation 
was  of  the  moft  excellent  kind  j  learned,  witt}*, 
polite,  and,  where  the  fubjc(5t  required  it,  ferious ; 
and  over  all  his  behaviour  tlierc  beamed  fuch  a 
funlhinc  of  chearfulnefs  and  good  humour,  as  com- 
municated itfdf  to  all  around  him.  He  was  a 
great  coUcftor  of  books,  and  left  at  his  death  a 
library,  wliich,  at  a  falc  by  au6tion,  yielded  up- 
wards of  five  thoufand  pounds. 

Mr.  Aftthony  Chamicr  was  defcended  from  a 
French  proteftant  family,  that  has  produced  one  or 
more  very  eminent  divines,  and  were  refugees  in  this 
country  at  the  end  of  the  laft  century.  He  was  bred 
to  the  profclTion  of  a  ftock-brokcr ;  but,  having  had 
a  liberal  e».Iucation,  his  deportment  and  manner  of 
tranfaAing  bufinefs  diilinguilhed  him  greatlv  from 
moft  others  of  that  calling.  He  had  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  the  iPOvlom  I.mcuagcs,  particularly  of 
the  Sp.inifh,  in  t\\c  ftuvly  whereof  he  took  great 
delight.  Mrs  connections,  at  his  fetting  out  in  the 
world,  were  of  the  b.ft  kind,  for  very  early  in  his 
life  he  was  employt.:  by  thofc  liberal-minded  bro- 
thers the  \'an  Necks,  whofc  riches,  and  general 
munificence,  have  ranked  iliem  in  the  fame  clafs  of 

mxalthy 
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wealthy  men  with  the  Fuggers  of  Augiburg,  a  com- 
pany of  nxMiey-dealers,  who,  in  their  time,  held  the 
balance  of  the  Antwerp  exchange,  and  by  their  tranf^ 
aftions  at  that  mart,  influenced  the  politics  of  all  the 
courts  of  Europe  *.  By  his  dealings  in  the  funds, 
and,  it  was  fuppofed,  with  the  advantage  oi  intelli- 
gence which,  previous  to  the  conclufion  of  the 
peace  before  the  laft,  he  had  obtained,  he  acquit^ 
fuch  a  fortune  as  enabled  him,  though  young,  to 
quit  bufinefs,  and  become,  what  indeed  he  feemed 
by  nature  intended  for,  a  gentleman.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  his  prefent  majefty's  reign,  he  had  a  profpeft 
of  going  ftcretary  to  an  embafly  to  Spain^  and  was 
preparing  for  it,  by  the  improvement  of  himfelf  in 
the  language  of  that  country,  but  a  chai^  in  the 
appointment  of  an  ambaflfador  kept  him  at  home, 
and  gave  him  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  lord  Hilfborough,  who,  upon  his  being  made 
fecretary  of  ftatc  the  laft  time,  took  him  for  his  under- 
fecretary,  in  which  ftation  he  died. 

It  was  Johnfon's  original  intention,  that  the  num- 
ber of  this  our  club  fhould  not  exceed  nine,  but  Mr. 
Dyer,  a  member  of  that  in  Ivy  lane  before  fpoken  of, 
and  who  for  fome  years  had  been  abroad,  made  his 
appearance  among  us,  and  was  cordially  received. 
By  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Belchier  the  banker, 
and  member  for  Southwark,  he  had  obtained  an  ap- 
pointment to  be  one  of  the  commiflaries  in  our  army 
in  Germany ;  but,  on  the  conclufion  of  the  peace,  he 

*  A  curious  account  of  thefe  three  brothers  may  be  feen  in 
Morcri*s  didionary,  art.  Fuggcr  ou  Foucker.  Mention  of  them 
is  alfo  made  in  the  journal  of  Edward  VI.  inferted  in  an  aj>pendix 
to  one  of  the  volumes  of  bifhop  Burnet's  Hiftory  of  the  Refor- 
mation. 

£  •  4  returned 
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returned  to  England,  very  little  the  bcttesr  for  an  em- 
ployment which  few  have  been  known  to  quit  with- 
out  having  made  a  fortune. 

The  hours  which  Johnfon  fpcnt  in  this  focicty 
fcemed  to  be  the  happieft  of  his  life :  he  would 
often  applaud  his  own  fagacity  in  the  feleftion  of 
It,  and  was  fo  eonftant  at  our  meetings  as  never 
to  abfent  himfclf.  It  is  true  he  came  late,  but  then 
he  ftayed  late,  for,  as  has  been  already  faid  of  him, 
he  litde  regarded  hours.  Our  evening  toaft  was  the 
motto  of  Padre  Paolo,  *  Efto  perpetua/  A  lady, 
diftinguiftied  by  her  beauty,  and  taftc  for  literature, 
invited  us  twice  to  a  dinner  at  her  houfe,  which  I 
alone  was  hindered  from  accepting.  Curiofity  was 
her  motive,  and  poflibly  a  dcfire  of  intermingling 
with  our  convcrfation  the  channs  of  her  own.  She 
fiffeded  to  confidcr  us  as  a  fet  of  literary  men,  and 
perhaps  gave  the  firft  occafion  for  diftinguiihing 
the  fociety  by  the  name  of  the  literary  club,  an 
appellation  which  it  never  afllimed  to  itfclf. 

At  thefe  our  meetings,  Johnfon,  as  indeed  he  did 
every  where,  led  the  converfarion,  yet  was  he  far  from 
arrogating  to  himfclf  that  fuperiorit}-,  which,  fon>c 
years  before,  he  was  d::pv;fcd  to  contend  for.  He 
had  feen  enough  of  the  world  to  know,  that  refped 
was  not  to  he  extorted,  and  began  now  to  be  fatis- 
fied  with  that  degree  of  eminence  to  which  his  writ- 
ings had  exalted  him.  This  change  in  his  behaviour 
was  remarked  by  thofc  who  were  beft  acquainted  with 
his  charafter,  and  it  rendered  him  an  ealy  and  deliglu- 
ful  companion.  Our  difcourfc  was  mirceUanc<.»us, 
but  chiefly  literary.  Politics,  the  mod  vulgar  of  M 
topics,  were  alone  excluded.  On  that  fubjcd  mod 
9f  us  were  of  the  fame  opinion.    The  Britilh  lion 
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was  then  licking  his  wounds,  and  we  drank  to  the 
peace  of  old  England  *• 

The  inftitution  of  this  fociety  was  in  the  winter  of 
^7631  at  which  time  Mr.  Garrick  was  abroad  with 
his  wife,  who,  for  the  recoveiry  of  her  health,  was  fcnt 
to  the  baths  at  Padua.  Upon  his  return,  he  was  in- 
formed of  our  aflbciation,  and  trufted,  that  the  lead 
intimation  pf  a  defire  to  come  among  us,  would  pro- 
cure him  a  ready  admilTion,  but  in  this  he  was  mi(U- 
kcn.  Johnfon  confuited  me  upon  it,  and  when  I 
could  find  no  objeftion  to  receiving  him,  exclaim- 
ed : — *  He  will  difturb  us  by  his  buffoonery  i' — and 
afterwards  fo  managed  matters,  that  he  was  never 
formally  propofed,  nor,  by  confequencQ,  ever  ad- 
mitted. 

This  conduft  of  Johnfon  gave  me,  for  the  firft 
time,  to  underftand,  that  the  friendihip  between  him 
and  Garrick  was  not  fo  ftrong  as  it  might  be  fup- 
pofed  to  be :  it  was  not  like  that  of  David  and  Jo- 
nathan ;  it  pafled  not  the  love  of  women,  and  hardly 
exceeded  the  ftrength  of  an  adventitious  intimacy : 
Garrick  had  a  profound  veneration  for  the  learning 
and  talents-of  Johnfon,  but  was  ufed  to  complain  to 
mc,  that  he  was  capricious  in  his  friendfliip,  and,  as 
he  termed  it,  coquettifh  in  his  difplay  of  it.  Johnfon, 
pn  his  part,  hated  the  profefllon  of  a  player,  and  per- 

^  As  I  was  the  only  fcceder  from  this  fociety,  my  with- 
drawing myfclf  from  it  feems  to  require  an  apology.  We  feldom 
got  together  till  nine  ;  the  enquiry  into  the  contents  of  the 
larder,  and  preparing  fupper,  took  up  till  ten ;  and  by  the  time 
that  the  table  was  cleared,  it  was  near  eleven,  at  which  hour  my 
fervants  were  ordered  to  come  for  me  ;  and,  a«  I  could  not  enjoy 
jthe  pleafure  of  thefe  meetings  without  difhirbing  the  oeconomy  of 
V^y  family,  I  phofe  to  forego  it. 

6  iiaps 
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haps  might  contcmpbtc  with  indignation,  diit  dUp»- 
fition  of  the  public,  which  afCgns  to  thofe  who  nv- 
nifter  to  their  pleafures,  greater  rewards  than  id  choie 
whofe  employment  it  is  to  fupply  their  moft  eflcn* 
tial  wants.  He  might  pofTibly  refled  that,  in  his  out* 
fet  in  life  as  an  inftrudor  of  youth,  his  hopes  were 
bounded  by  the  profpe6t  of  five  hundred  pounds  a 
year,  and  that  the  mimetic  powers  of  Garrick,  for 
under  that  denomination  he  ranked  all  his  exceUeocies, 
produced  to  the  poflefibr  of  them  an  income  of  four 
thoufand. 

Thefe  are  fuch  excufes  for  Johnfon's  coolneis  to- 
wards an  old  friend  as  charity  might  fuggcft ;  bur, 
alas!  it  had  a  deeper  root,  and  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  it  fprung  from  envy,  a  paffion,  which  he  fome- 
dmes  was  candid  enough  to  confels  he  was  fubjed 
to,  and  laboured  through  his  life  to  eradicate.  His 
behaviour  to  Garrick  was  ever  auftere,  like  that  of 
a  fchoolmaftcr  to  one  of  his  fcholars  •,  and  he  flat* 
tered  himfelf,  that  in  all  he  faid  and  did,  he  ftood 
in  awe  of  his  frown. — *  I  was,'  faid  Johnfon  once  to 
a  friend,  *  laft  night  behind  the  fcenes  at  Dniry-lane, 

*  and  met  Davy  dreflcd  for  his  pan.  I  was  glad  to 
'  fee  him ;    but  I  believe   he  was  aOiamed   to   fee 

*  me.' — A  fuppofition  hardly  to  be  admitted,  even 
if  he  had  been  dreflfed  in  the  rags  of  Drugger. 

*  He  afToraed  a  right  of  corrcding  his  enuncmionf  and,  hj  sa 
inftanccy  convinced  Garrick  that  it  w?s  romctimcs  erroneous.— 
«  Yoo  often/ faid  Johnfon,  •  milbke  the  emphatical  word  of  a 

*  fentcncc.' — •  Give  me  an  example,*  faid  Garrick.—*  1  cannot/ 
anfwcred  Johnfon,  *  recoiled  one ;  but  repeat  the  fcventh  com* 
«  mandmcnt.*— Warrick  pronounced  it—*  ThoQ Jhali  not  coanut 

*  adultery. '^^  You  are  wrong/  faid  Johnfon:  •  it  u  a  iicgacs%'« 

*  precept,  and  ouglit  to  be  pronounced  thus  : 

*  Thoa  ilult  M/  commit  adultery/ 

ID  Garrick 
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Garrick  took  his  rqcftion  very  patiently,  and  fihew- 
cd  his  refcntment  of  it*  no  otherwife,  than  by  enquiring 
of  me  from  time  to  time  how  we  went  on  at  the  club. 
He  would  often  ftop  at  my  gate,  in  his  way  to  and 
from  Hampton,  with  meffages  from  Johnfon  relating 
to  his  Shakcfpeare,  then  in  the  prels,  and  afk 
fuch  queftions  as  thefe : — *  Were  you  at  the  club 

*  on  Monday  night  ?'— *  What  did  you  talk  of  ?'— 
^  Was  Johnfon  there  ?* — ^  I  fuppofe  he  faid  fome- 

*  thing  of  Davy — that  Davy  was  a  clever  fellow  in 

*  his  way,  full  of  convivial  pleafantry,  but  no  popt, 

*  no  writer,  ha  ?' — I  was  vexed  at  thefe  enquiries,  and 
told  him,  that  this  perpetual  folicitude  about  what 
was  faid  of  him,  was  unnectfTary,  and  could  only 
tend  to  difturb  him ;  that  he  might  well  be  content 
with  that  fliare  of  ihe  public  favour  which  he  enjoyed, 
that  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  poflefs  it  in  quiet- 
nefs,  and  diac  too  great  an  anxiety  to  obtain  apj^aufe 
would  provoke  envy,  and  tend  to  intercept,  if  not  to- 
tally deprive  him  of  it. 

The  greateft  of  Mr.  Garrick's  foibles  was,  a  notion 
of  the  importance  of  his  profeflion :  he  thought 
that  Shakefpcare  and  himfelf  were,  or  ought  to  be, 
the  objefts  of  all  mens*  attention.  When  the  king 
of  Denmark  was  in  England,  he  received  an  order 
from  the  lord-chamberlain  to  entertain  that  mo- 
narch with  an  exhibition  of  himfelf  in  fix  of  his 
principal  charafters.  In  his  way  to  London,  to  re- 
ceive his  inftrudtions,  he  called  on  me,  and  told  me 
this  as  news.  I  could  plainly  difcem  in  his  looks 
the  joy  that  tranfported  him  j  but  he  affeded  to  be 
vexed  at  the  fhortnefs  of  the  notice,  and  feemed  to 
arraign  the  wifdom  of  our  councils,  by  exclaiming— 

*  You  fee  what  heads  they  have  !' 

Johnfon's 
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Johnfon's  objcftion  to  the  admiflion  of  Garrick 
may  fccm  to  be  cynical,  and  to  have  ariicn  from 
jcaloufy  or  rcfentnnent,  but  it  admits  of  palliation :  the 
truth  is,  that  Garrick  was  no  difquifitor  ;  his  reading 
had  been  confined,  and  he  could  contribute  but  litilc 
to  the  pleafures  of  fober  and  inftruftivc  converfa- 
tion.  Even  his  knowledge  of  the  world  was  derived 
through  the  medium  of  the  dramatic  writers,  who, 
all  men  know,  are  not  guides  to  be  truftedj  and, 
in  hi*  intercourfe  with  mankind,  and  manner  of  con- 
duAing  bufinefs,  he  frequently  betrayed  fuch  igno- 
ranee  and  inattention,  as  the  following  inftance  will 
illuftrate. 

There  ftood  near  the  dwelling  of  Mr.  Garrick  at 
Hampton,  and  adjoining  to  his  garden  next  the  river, 
a  fmall  houfe,  the  owner  and  occupier  whereof  was 
Mr.  Peele  a  bookfeller,  who  had  retired  from  bufi- 
nefs. Mr.  Peele  had  often  faid,  that  as  he  knew  it 
would  be  an  accommodation  to  Mr.  Garrick,  he  had 
given  diredions,  that  at  his  deceafe  he  (bould  have 
the  refufal  of  it.  A  man  in  the  neighbourhood  had 
fet  his  eye  upon  it,  and  formed  a  fchcme  to  make  it 
his  own.  He  had  got  intelligence  that  there  was  a 
relation  or  friend  of  Mr.  Peele's  living  in  the  coun- 
try, and  immediately  on  Mr.  Peele's  death  applied  to 
his  executors,  pretending  that  he  had  a  comn^iflion 
from  him  to  purchafe  the  houfe  at  any  price ;  and, 
upon  this  fuggeftion,  procured  a  conveyance  of  it  to 
a  perfon  nominated  by  him,  but  under  a  fecret  tnift 
for  himfclf.  Mr.  Garrick,  feeing  himfelf  thus  balked 
of  his  hopes,  and  in  danger  of  being  troubled  with 
an  ill  neighbour,  thought  he  had  nothing  to  do  but 
to  complain.     He  told  his  fad  (lory  to  me,  and  in  a 

lurky 
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lucky  hour  j  for,  juft  before  his  entering  my  houfe,  I 
had  been  reading  the  life  of  the  lord-keeper  Guild- 
ford, and  therein  a  cafe  of  a  funilar  fraud,  againfl 
which  his  lordfliip  decreed :  it  was  the  cafe  of  the 
duke  of  Buckinghamlhire  and  Ambrofe  Phillips,  who 
had  purchafed  of  the  duke  an  eftate  as  for  Mr.  He- 
neage  Finch,  a  fon  of  the  lord  Nottingham,  but  in  truth 
for  himfelf,  at  two  thoufand  pounds  lefs  than  he  would 
have  fold  it  for  to  any  but  Mr.  Finch.  Upon  hearing 
Mr.  Garrick's  ftory,  I  fearched  farther,  and  found  the 
cafe  in  law-language  in  Vernon's  chancery  reports,  and 
giving  him  a  note  of  it,  told  him  he  might  file  a 
bill  in  chancery,  and,  on  the  authority  of  that  deter- 
mmation,  hope  for  relief.  About  fix  months  after, 
I  being  in  town,  a  meflage  came  to  me  in  the  even- 
ing from  Mr.  Garrick,  fignifying,  that  his  caufe  was 
to  come  on  the  pext  morning,  and  requelling  me  to 
furnifti  him  with  a  note  of  a  cafe  that  I  had  formerly 
mentioned  to  him  as  refembling  his  own.  Aftonifhed 
at  his  remiflhefs,  and  knowing  that  no  time  was  to 
be  loft,  I  immediately  borrowed  the  book  I  had 
referred  him  to,  and  giving  it  my  fervant,  went  with 
it  to  Drury-lane  theatre,  where,  upon  enquiry,  I  wa£ 
informed,  that  he  was  bufily  enaployed  in  exhibiting 
an  imitation  of  a  fpeftacle  then  recent,  the  procefllon 
of  the  coronation  of  his  prefent  majefty,  in  an  after- 
piece to  the  play  for  that  night.  I  waited  in  an  outer 
room  till  all  was  over,  when  in  entered  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Garrick,  and,  after  giving  him  time  to  recover  fix)m 
his  fatigue,  I  told  him  what  I  had  been  doing  to  help 
him  in  his  diftrefs,  and  produced  the  book,  but  his 
thoughts  were  fo  wholly  taken  up  by  the  pagegnt  he 

wai 
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was  come  from,  which  fecmed  ftill  to  be  paffing  before 
his  eyes,  that  he  could  fcarccly  attend  to  me,  but 
alked  Mrs.  Garrick  twenty  queftions  about  it,  how 
it  went  off,  and  whether  (he  did  not  think  the  ap- 
plaufe  of  the  audience  great.  He  then  turned  to 
me,  took  from  me  the  book,  ar.d  faid  he  fhould  lay 
it  before  his  counfel.  The  book  was  returned  in  a 
few  days,  but  I  heard  nothing  of  the  decree  of  the 
court  till  fome  months  after,  when  meeting  with  his 
brother  George,  in  the  court  of  rcquefts,  I  afked  him 
how  the  caufe  had    gone  :— *  Oh,'   faid  he,    *  with 

*  us  : — the  firft  purchafe  is  decreed  fraudulent,  and  the 

•  defendant  is  condemned  in  cofts.' 

Mr.  Garrick's  forgetfulnefs  and  inattention,  in  a 
concern  tliat  gave  him  fome  uneafincfs,  is  not  to  be 
accounted  for  by  thofe  who  believe,  contrary  to  the 
fafb,  that  he  was  ever  fufficiently  afcvake  to  his  own 
intereft,  nor  indeed  by  any  who  were  not  well  ac- 
quainted with  his  charafter.  In  all  that  related  to 
the  theatre  he  was  very  acute,  but  in  bufinels  ot' 
other  kinds  a  novice.  His  profeflion  was  of  fuch  a 
nature,  as  left  him  no  intervals  of  thought  or  cool 
deliberation  :  his  mind  was  either  elevated  to  the 
higheft  pitch  of  intcnfion,  or  let  down  to  the  lowed 
degree  of  remifTion.  In  the  former  ftare,  it  was  in- 
flated by  the  ideas  with  which  the  courfe  of  his  read- 
ing had  ftorcd  his  memory  ;  in  the  latter,  it  funk  into 
an  indolent  levity,  which  indulged  in  jokes,  in  mi- 
micry, and  witticifms. 

In  the  firft  of  thefe  fituations,  I  have  defcribcd  him 
by  the  relation  of  his  conduct  in  a  law-fuit :  in  a  iea* 
fim  of  vacuity,  he  was  another  man,  eafy  and  chcarful. 

and 
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and  difpoied,  out  of  ^very  thing  he  faw  or  heard^  to 
cxmift  mirth.  The  following  ftory  I  give  as  an  in- 
ftance  of  his  pleafantry,  at  times  when  the  bufineis  of 
the  theatre  did  not  occupy  his  thoughts. 

Living  at  Twickenham,  at  about  two  miles  diftance 
from  his  houfe  at  Hampton,  I  made  him,  as  I  fre- 
quendy  did  when  in  the  country,  an  afternoon  vifit. 
It  was  in  the  month  of  Auguft,  and  I  found  him  and 
Mrs.  Garrick  in  the  garden,  eating  figs.  He  ccnn- 
plained  that  the  wafps,  which  that  year  were  very  nu- 
merous, had  left  him  very  few ;  and,  talking  farther 
about  thofe  noxious  infects,  told  me  he  had  heard, 
that  a  perfon  near  Uxbridge,  having  fwallowed  one  of 
them  in  a  draught  of  liquor,  had  died  of  the  fting.  I 
told  him  it  was  true,  for  that  at  a  turnpike-ineeting 
at  Uxbridge  I  had  dined  with  the  apothecary  that  had 
attended  him,  ao^he  had  aflured  me  of  the  faft.^*  I 

*  believe  it,'  faid  Mr.  Garrick,  *  and  have  been  perfuad- 

*  ing  this  lady,'  pointing  to  Mrs.  Garrick,  '  to  do  fo ; 

*  but  I  cannot  convince  her,  and  yet,  fhe  can  believe 
*-  the  (lory  of  St.  Urfula  and  the  eleven  thoufand  vir- 

*  gins  !' — Mrs.  Garrick,  it  is  no  fecret,  is  of  the  Ro- 
mifli  perfuafion. 

Davies,  in  his  life  of  Mr.  Garrick,  has  mentioned 
a  variety  of  particulars  that  do  honour  to  his  memory. 
Among  others,  he  gives  feveral  inftances  of  liberality 
to  his  friends.  Johnfon  would  frequendy  (ay,  that  he 
gave  away  more  money  than  any  man  of  his  income  in 
England ;  and  his  readinefs  to  give  the  profits  of  a 
night  to  public  charities,  and  to  families  and  indi- 
viduals in  diftrefs,  will  long  be  remembered.  He  was 
the  firft  that  attempted  to  reform  the  ftage,  by  banifh- 
ing  from  it  ail  profanenefs  and  immorality,  and  by  ex- 
punging 
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punging  from  the  plays  aftcd  at  his  thcatrCj  cvfiy 
cxprcfljon  capable  of  any  other  than  a  good  oicaning* 
And  whereas  it  had  for  many  years  been  the  cuftom, 
at  one  or  more  of  the  theatres,  to  indulge  die 
mob^  in  the  evening  of  the  lord-mayor's  day, 
with  the  reprefentation  of  *  The  London  Cuckolds^* 
a  comedy  written  by  Ravenfcroft  in  times  of  great 
licentioufnefs,  and  abounding  in  fcenes  of  vulgar 
humour,  he  paid  a  handfome  compliment  to  the  ci- 
tizens, and  (hewed  his  regard  for  the  welfare  of  youth, 
by  difcontinuing  the  praftice,  and  fubftituting  in  its 
place  the  affefting  tragedy  of  *  George  Barnwell,"  a 
play  adapted  to  the  fituation  and  circumftances  of 
city  apprentices,  and  affording  an  inftruftivc  leflfoo 
of  difcretion  and  morality. 

Notwithftanding  the  perpetual  competition  be- 
tween him  and  Rich,  for  the  favq|^r  of  the  town, 
they  lived  together  upon  the  moft  friendly  terms. 
Rich,  who  was  never  celebrated  either  for  his  wit  or 
his  underftanding,  once  made  him  a  very  elegant 
compliment :  the  occafion  was  this :  Rich  had  im- 
proved his  houfe  at  Covent  garden,  by  altering  the  dif- 
pofition  of  the  feats,  fo  as  to  accommodate  a  greater 
number  of  fpedlators  than  formerly  it  would,  and 
Mr.  Garrick  wi(hing  to  fee  thefe  improvements,  Mr. 
Rich  invited  him  to  the  houfe,  and  N\'cnt  with  him 
all  over  it.  In  the  courfc  of  their  furvey,  Mr.  Gar- 
rick aflccd,  in  the  language  of  the  theatre,  what  fum 

of  money  the  houfe  would  hold. *  Sir,*  faid  Mr. 

Rich,  •  that  qucftion  I  am  at  prefcnt  unable  to  anfwer ; 

•  but  were  Mr.  Garrick  to  appear  but  one  night  on  my 

*  ftage,  I  (hould  be  able  to  tcU  to  die  utnH>ft  (hil- 

After 
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After  all  that  has  bcea  laid  of  Mr-  Garrickj 
tnvy  muft  own,  that  he  owied  his  celebrity  to  his 
merit ;  and  yet^  of  that  hinafclf  feemcd  fo  diffident, 
6iat  he  praftifed  fundry  little,  but  innocent  arts, 
to  infure  the  favour  of  the  public.  He  kept  up  an 
intereiit  in  the  city  by  appearing,  about  twice  in  a 
wiotcr,  at  Tom's  coffce-houfe  in  Cornhill,  the  ufual 
rendezvous  of  young  merchants  at  'change  lime ;  and 
frequented  a  club,  eftablifhed  for  the  fake  of  his 
company,  at  the  Queen's-arms  tavern  in  St.  Paul's 
church-yard,  where  were  ufcd  to  aflemble  Mr.  Sa- 
muel Sharpe  the  furgeon,  Mr.  Paterfon  the  city-foli- 
citor,  Mr.  Draper  the  bookfeller,  Mr.  Clutterbuck 
a  mercer,  and  a  few  others;  they  were  none  crfdiem 
drinkers,  and  in  order  to  make  a  reckoning,  called 
Only  for  French  wine.  Thefe  were  his  Handing 
council  in  the^ical  a^airs,  and  were  of  ufe  to  him 
in  moderating  Jos  refentment  after  thoie  riots  at  his 
theatre,  which  would  ibmetimes  happen,  and  the  in- 
dignation he  once  felt  upon  an  attack  on  his  dwclling- 
houfe,  in  which  the  windows  thereof  were  broken. 

He  had  alio  ^  ftrong  party  of  friends  at  Batfon^s 
coffee-houfc,  and  among  them  Dr.  Wilfon  a  phyfi- 
cian,  a  man  of  great  learning*,  but  no  pradHce,  who 
having  an  eafy  fortune  and  no  family,  and  being  maf- 
ter  of  his  own  time,  was  at  liberty  to  indulge  him- 
felf  in  a  variety  of  purfuits  and  humours  that  diftin- 
guifhed  him  from  moft  other  men.  He  lodged  in 
an  obfcure  part  of  the  town,  and  (pent  his  mornings 
in  mathematical  ftudies;  but  at  noon  was  conftantly  to 

•  He  was  the  editor  of  the  works  of  Bcnjaarin  Rolnns,  pab- 
Hflied  in  two  volomes  8ira 

Vot.  I.  E,f  be 
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be  feen  at  Batfon's,  with  a  circle  of  perfons  round  him, 
whom  he  entertained  with  his  cdhverfation.  He  hid 
no  tafte  for  polite  literature  or  ftage  entertauuneoti^ 
but  in  his  old  age  took  it  into  his  head  to  be  an  ad- 
mirer of  Mr.  Garrick,  and  feldom  failed  to  be  at  his 
theatre,  whenever  he  had  a  part  in  the  phy  of  die 
night.  His  conftant  appearance  there  had  procured 
him  almoft  a  prefcriptive  right  to  a  particular  felt  in 
the  pit.  In  that  region  of  the  houfc  he  was  the  firft, 
and  almoft  the  loudeft  applauder  of  Mr^  Garrick,  and 
his  praifes  were  the  chief  fubjeft  of  his  difcourfe  the 
fucceeding  day.  To  this  perfon,  as  to  a  city-friend, 
Mr.  Garrick  held  himfelf  obliged,  and  by  many  per- 
fonal  civilities  he  courted  his  favour. 

Such  as  thofe  above  noted  were  the  foibles  in  the 
charafter  of  that  celebrated  aftor  of  whom  I  have 
been  fpeaking,  and  fuch  were  the  arq  which  he  prac- 
tifcd  to  acquire  and  enfure  popularity;  arts  as  unne- 
ceflary  as  they  were  innocent,  feeing,  that  almoft  from 
the  time  he  firft  became  known,  he  was  in  the  a^hial 
poflefllon  of  that  applaufe  which  he  was  feeking,  and 
received  from  the  public  an  ample  reward  of  repu- 
tation, as  well  for  the  part  he  afted  in  focial  life,  as 
for  his  excellent  performance  on  the  ftage. 

Befides  Mr.  Garrick,  there  were  others  that  were 
defirous  of  becoming  members  of  this  our  club,  the 
fame  whereof  had  fpread  abroad,  and  induced  many, 
who  hoped  to  acquire  a  reputation  for  literature, 
to  wifh  for  an  admiflion  among  us.  That  unfor- 
tunate divine,  as  he  was  called.  Dr.  William  Dodd, 
was  one  of  the  number,  and  made  a  fecret  effort  for 
this  purpofe.  This  perfon,  at  that  time,  dwelt  with 
his  wife  in  an  obfcure  corner  of  Hounflow  heath, 

near 
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Dear  a  Tillage  called  Worton ;  but  kept^  in  a  back 
lane  near  him^  a  g^l  who  went  by  the  name  of  Ken- 
nedy. His  pretenfions  to  learnings  and  efpecially  to 
claflical  erudition,  were  very  great ;  and  he  had  in  his 
houfe  a  few  young  gendemenj  who,  at  very  expen« 
five  rates,  were  committed  to  his  care,  as  to  an  aca* 
demy,  for  inftrudion.  A  brother  of  his  wife's  rented 
fome  land  of  me,  and  of  him  I  learned  from  time  to 
time  many  particulars  refpeftinghis  charaffcer  and  nun^ 
ner  of  living,  which  latter,  as  he  reprefented  it,  was 
ever  fuch  as  his  vifible  income  would  no  way  ac- 
count for.  He  faid  that  he  was  the  mod  importunate 
ibitor  for  preferment  ever  known,  and  that  himfelf 
had  been  the  bearer  of  letters  and  meflages  to 
great  men,  foliciting  promotion  to  vacant  livings^ 
and  had  hardly  efcaped  kicking  down  ftairs.  Dodd*s 
wilh  to  be  received  into  our  fociety  was  conveyed  to 
us  only  by  a  whifper,  and  that  being  the  cafe,  all  op- 
pofition  to  his  admiflion  became  unneceflary. 

Johnfon  was  now  at  eafe  in  his  circumftances  :  he 
wanted  his  ufual  motive  to 'impel  him 'to  the  ex- 
ertion of  his  talents,  neceflity,  and  he  funk  into  indo« 
knee.  Whoever  called  in  on  him  at  about  mid- 
day, found  him  and  Levea  at  breakfaft,  Johnfon  in 
delhabille,  as  jufl  riien  from  bed,  and  Levett  filling 
out  tea  for  himfelf  and  his  patron  alternately^  no 
converfation  pafling  between  them.  All  that  vifited 
him  at  thefe  hours,  were  welcome.  A  night's  reft, 
and  breakfaft,  feldom  fsuled  to  refrefh  and  fit  him  for 
difcourfe,  and  whoever  withdrew  wdit  too  fbon.  His 
inviutions  to  dinners  abroad  were  numerous,  and  he 
ieldom  balked  them.    At  evening  parties^  where  were 
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no  cards^  he  very  often  made  one ;  and  from  tliefi% 

when  once  engaged,  moil  unwiilingly  retired. 

In  the  relaxation  of  rnind^  which  almoft  any  one 
might  have  forefeen  would  follow  the  grant  of  his 
penfion,he  made  little  account  of  that  lapfe  of  cunty 
on  which,  in  many  of  his  papers,  he  ib  fevcrdy  nxira* 
lizes.  And,  though  he  was  fo  exaft  an  obferver  of 
the  pafling  minutes,  as  frequently,  after  his  coining 
from  church,  to  note  in  his  diary  how  many  the  Ser- 
vice todc  up  in  reading,  and  the  fermon  in  preaching } 
he  feemed  to  forget  how  many  years  had  pafled  fince 
he  had  begun  to  take  in  fubfcriptions  for  his  cditioo 
of  Shakefpeare.  Such  a  torpor  had  feized  his  facul* 
ties,  as  not  all  die  remonftrances  of  his  friends  were 
able  to  cure :  applied  to  fome  minds,  they  wouki  kavc 
burned  like  caullics,  but  Johnfon  felt  them  not :  to 
other  objects  he  was  fufHciently  attentive,  as  I  fliaU 
preicntiy  (hew. 

In  the  performance  of  the  engagement  I  am  under^ 
I  find  myielf  compelled  to  make  public,  as  wdl  thofe 
particulars  of  Johnibn  that  may  be  thought  to  abalt 
as  thofe  that  exalt  his  charafter.  Among  the  former^ 
may  be  reckoned  the  credit  he  for  fonie  time  gave 
to  the  idle  ftory  of  the  Cock-lane  ghoft,  concerning 
which  the  following  fa(fls  are  the  leaft  unworthy  of 
being  noted.  In  the  month  of  January  1762,  it  was 
reported,  that  at  a  houfe  in  Cock  lane  near  Weft 
Smithfield,  there  were  heard  certain  noifes,  accom* 
panied  with  extraordinary  circumftances,  tending  to 
the  difcovery  of  the  jdeath  of  a  young  woman  who 
was  faid  to  have  been  Meftroyed  by  poiibn.  The 
agent  in  this  bufinc(s  was  a  girl,  who  pretended^  that 

the 
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the  fpirit  of  the  deceafed  appeared  to  her,  and  ter« 
rifled  her  with  the  noifcs  above-mentioned.  This 
report  drew  many  perfons  to  the  houfe,  who,  beipg 
thus  aflembled,  put  feveral  queftions  to  the  girl,  and 
received  anfwers,  as  from  the  ghoft,  defcribing  the 
circumftances'  of  the  poifoning,  and  a  promife,  by  an 
affirmative  fignal,  that  it  would  attend  one  of  the 
c^erifts  into  the  vault  under  the  church  of  St.  John, 
Clerkeftwell,  where  the  body  was  depofited,  and  give 
a  token  of  its  prefence  by  a  knock  upoa  the  coffin : 
it  was  therefore  determined  to  make  trial  pf  the  ex- 
iftence  or  veracity  of  the  fuppofed  Ipirit ;  and  it  was 
then  advertifed,  that  the  perfon  to  whom  the  promife 
was  made,  was  about  to  vilit  the  vault,  and  ac- 
<:ordingly  the  whole  company  prefent  adjourned  to 
the  church-  He  who  had  a  claim  to  the  performance 
q{  the  promife,  and  one  more,  went  into  the  vault,  and 
Solemnly  required  to  hear  the  fignal ;  but  nothing 
more  enfued.  The  perfon  accufed  of  the  poifoning, 
with  feveral  others,  then  defcended  the  vault,  but  no 
cffi^ft  was  perceived^  It  was,  therefore,  the  opinioa 
of  the  whole  aflembly,  that  the  girl  had  fome  art  of 
making  or  counterfeiting  particular  noifes,  and  that 
there  was  no  agency  of  any  higher  caufe. 

Johnfon,  whofe  fentiments  with  refpeft  to  fuperna- 
tural  agency  are  difcoverable  in  many  parts  of  his 
writings,  was  prompted  by  curiofity  to  vifit  phis  place, 
and  wail  for  the  appearance  of  the  ghpft,  Mr.  Saun* 
ders  Welch,  his  intimate  friend,  would  have  diffuaded 
Jiim  from  his  purpofe,  urging,  that  it  would  expofe 
him  to  ridicule ;  but  all  his  arguments  had  no  efFeft  | 
)ie  went  to  the  houfe,  and,  as  it  is  fuppofed,  into  the 
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churchy  tnd  gave  countenance  to  the  vulgar  ezpec* 
tation,  that  the  ghoft  would  appear ;  but  at  lengdi, 
being  convinced  that  the  whole  tranfaftion  was  an 
impofture,  he  drew  up,  as  may  be  inferred  from  die 
ftyle  and  advcrtifement  at  the  end  of  the  pi4>er,  an 
account  of  the  deteftion  thereof,  publifhed  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  for  February  1762. 

Soon  after  this,  the  impofture  being  more  clearly 
and  even  to  demonftradon  detefted,  the  perfons  con- 
cerned in  it  were  profecuted,  and  underwent  a  punifh- 
ment  fuited  to  their  offence. 

What  Mr.Welch  foretold,  in  his  advice  to  Johnlbni 
touching  this  impofture,  was  now  verified :  he  was 
cenfured  for  his  credulity  i  his  wifdom  was  arraigned, 
and  his  religious  opinions  rcfolvcd  into  fuperftition. 
A  reverend  divine  of  the  time,  who  had  taken  effec- 
tual care  by  his  conduft  to  avoid  the  like  imputa- 
tions, but  was  enough  diftinguilhcd  by  a  greater 
folly,  political  enthufiafm,  exhibited  him  to  ridicule 
in  a  fatyrical  poem,  and  revived  the  renrrembrance  of 
that  engagement  to  the  public,  which,  by  this,  and 
other  inftances  of  the  laxity  of  his  mind,  he  (eemed 
not  much  inclined  to  fulfil. 

Nor  was  this  all :  that  facetious  gentleman  Mr. 
Foote,  who,  upon  the  ftrength  and  fuccefs  of  his  fa- 
tyrical vein  in  comedy,  had  affumcd  the  name  of  the 
modem  Ariftophanes,  and  at  his  theatre,  had  long  en- 
tertained the  town  with  caricatures  of  living  perfons, 
with  all  their  fingularities  and  wcaknefles,  thought 
that  Johnfon  at  this  time  was  become  a  fit  fubjeA  for 
ridicule^  and  that  an  exhibition  of  him  in  a  drama 
written  for  the  purpofe,  in  vhich  himielf  Ihould  rc- 
feot  Johnfon,  and  in  his  mien,  tu;  g^b,  and  his 
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Ipeech,  fhould  difplay  all  his  comic  powers,  would, 
yield  him  a  golden  harvejii:.  Johnfon  was  apprifed 
of  his  mtention;  and  gave  Mr.  Footc  to  undcriland^ 
that  the  licence  under  which  he  was  permitted  to 
entertain  the  town,  would  not  juftify  the  liberties  he 
was  accudomed  to  take  with  private  characters,  and 
that  if  he  perfided  in  his  defign,  himfelf  would  be  a 
fpedtator  of  his  difgrace,  and  would,  by  a  fevere  chaf- 
tifement  of  his  reprcfentative  on  the  ftage,  and  in  the 
face  of  the  whole  audience,  convince  the  world,  that, 
whatever  were  his  infirmities,  or  even  his  foibles, 
they  Ihould  not  be  made  the  fport  of  the  public,  or 
the  means  of  gain  to  any  one  of  his  profeffion*. 

Foote, 

*  Had  Johnfon  been  provoked  to  an  exercife  of  his  prowefs  on 
this  occafion,  it  would  not  have  been  the  firft  difplay  of  his  re- 
fentment  on  the  ftage  of  a  theatre.  He  was  once  with  Garrick 
at  the  reprefentation  of  a  play  in  his  native  city  of  Lichfield, 
when,  having  taken  his  feat  in  a  chair  placed  on  the  ftage,  he 
had  foon  a  call  to  quit  it.  A  Scots  officer,  who  had  no  good-will 
towards  him,  perfuaded  an  innkeeper  of  the  town  to  take  it,  and 
he  did  as  he  was  bid.  Johnfon,  on  his  return,  finding  his  feat  full, 
civilly  told  the  intruder,  that  by  going  out  it  was  not  his  inten* 
6on  to  give  it  up,  and  demanded  it  as  his  right :  the  innkeeper, 
encouraged  by  the  officer,  feeming  refolved  to  maintain  his  fitua- 
tion,  Johnfon  expoftulated  the  matter  with  him  ;  but  finding  him 
obftinate,  lifted  up  the  chair,  the  man  fitting  in  it,  and,  with 
fuch  an  Herculean  force,  flung  both  to  the  oppofite  fide  of  die 
ftage,  that  the  Scotfman  cried  out,  <  Damn  him,  he  has  broke  his 
'  limbs  ;'  but  that  not  being  the  cafe,  Johnfon  having  thus 
emptied  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Walmfley  interpofmg,  he  refumed 
his  feat  in  it,  and  with  great  compofurt  fat  out  the  play, 
-  Johnfon  had  great  confidence  in  his  corporeal  ftrength,  and, 
^m  this  and  fome  other  particulars  in  his  life,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  he  was  vain  of  it.  Such  foibles  are  not  uncommon  in 
the  greateft  characters.    Sir  If^^  Newton,  at  the  age  of  fou^-^ 
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Foocc,  upon  this  intimation^  had  difattioQ  enough 
to  defift  from  his  purpofe.  Johnfon  entemiiicd  oa 
pefentnnent  againft  him^  and  they  were  e?cr  titer 
friends. 

Johnfon  was  infenfible  to  the  eflfedh  of  this  abafei 
but  the  poem  above-mentioned  had  brought  to  fe« 
membrance,  that  his  edition  of  Shakefpeare  hid  long 
been  due.  His  friends  took  thealarm>and>byaU  the  iiu 
of  reaibning  and  perfuafion,  laboured  to  eonrince  hiin» 
that  having  taken  fubicriptions  for  a  work  in  which 
he  had  made  no  progrefs^  his  credit  was  at  ftake.  He 
Confefled  he  was  culpable,  and  promifed  from  time 
to  time  to  begin  a  courfe  of  fuch  readmg  as  wis  ne- 
ceflTary  to  qualify  him  for  the  work :  this  was  no  more 
than  he  had  formerly  done  in  an  engagement  with 
Coxeter,  to  whom  he  had  bound  himfelf  to  write  the 
life  of  Shakefpeare^  but  he  never  could  be  prevailed 
on  to  begin  it,  fo  that,  even  now,  it  was  queftiooed 
whether  his  promifes  were  to  be  relied  on.  For  this 
reafon,  Sir  Jofliua  Reynolds,  and  feme  other  of  his 
friends,  who  were  more  concerned  for  his  reputation 
than  himfelf  feemed  to  be,  contrived  to  entangle  him 
by  a  wager,  or  fome  other  pecuniary  engagement,  m 
perform  his  talk  by  a  certain  time,  and  this,  toge- 
ther poinbly  with  fome  diftruft  of  the  continuance  of 
his  mental  powers,  fet  him  to  work «  but,  as  he  had 
been  remifs  in  making  coUcdions  for  the  purpofe,  he 

|bore»  would  firip  op  his  (hirt-fleeve  to  (hew  hii  mDicuiar»  brawny 
arin»  aad  rcUte  how  dextrous  he  was  in  his  youth  at  boodng. 
And  an  intimate  friend  of  mine,  a  (erjeant  at  law,  of  the  irft 
cfkunence  in  his  profeflion,  who  had  nearly  loft  the  ofe  of  his 
feet*  was  nfed  to  relate  to  me  his  dancing  whole  mights,  wlm  m 
jfSBg  man*  withovi  foeliiig  the  Icaft  wearineiu 

found 
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(omd  n  an  irkfottie  Utfk.  Tbcobdd  decUrea^  tha^ 
to  fctde  the  tent  of  hk  ay^or,  aod  to  elucidaie  ob« 
fcure  paflages  in:  him,  he  had  found  ii  ndtefiary  ti>^ 
pcniic  ai  great  mimber  of  plays  and  other  publications, 
to  the  Tery  titles  of  moft  whereof  k  is  certain  Jobnfon 
was  a  ftrangef .  He,  it  is  tree^  had  red  as  many  o)d£ng«r 
fifli  books  as  came  in  his  way^  but  he  had  never  ibught 
after  any  fuch  ^  he  was  no  coUe&orj>  and  in  h&  wa^ 
deftituce  of  materials  for  htt'  work.  AU  therefore 
chat  he  did,  or  could  do,  after  the  w^e  of  fb  nnucl^ 
time,  was,  to  read  oirer  his  author  ta  the  former  edi*« 
ttonsy  and  fblicic  help  from  his  friends;  who^  if  he  i^ 
not  miftaken  in  his  aflertion,  were  but  flack  in  oficr«» 
ing  him  aflUtance;  To  me,  among  others,  he  did  the; 
honour  of  fending  for  fuch  notes  as  he  thought  I 
might  have  made  in  the  courfe  o(  my  reading.  Mr^ 
Garrick  was  his  mefienger,  as  he  frecfuently  pai&d  by 
my  gate  in  the  country ;  and,  thcHigh  I  wa^  at  thac 
time  deeply  engaged  in  the  Hiftory  of  Mufic^  i  fuTr 
ni&ed  him  with  2  few  remarks,  which,  unimportant 
aa  chey  are,  he  thought  fit  to  infert.  Others,  more 
valuable,  he  got  from  fuch  of  his  friends  as  were 
2R  leifure  to  affid  him. 

The  year  1765  gave  to  the  world  an  edidon  of 
Shakefpeare's  dramatic  works  by  Samuel  Johnfon, 
the  greateft  proficient  in  vernacular  erudition,  and 
one  of  the  sd^left  critics  of  his  time.  Muck  had 
been  expedcd  from,  it,  and  litde  now  appeared  to 
have  been  performed;  a  few  conjeAural  emenda- 
tions of  the  text,  and  fome  fcattered  remarks  oa 
parncular  paflages,  were  all  that  was  preicoted  to 
our  view  that  had  aay  pretence  to  novelty^  except 
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ibme  general  obiervations»  which  icrvc  to 

the  beauties  and  mark  the  defeds  of  the  Sewcal 

plays,  and  are  inferted  at  the  end  of  each. 

For  the  apparent  meagrenefs  of  the  woric,  the  paiH 
city  of  the  notes^  and  other  evidences  of  the  editor's 
want  of  induftry^  and  indeed  unBtnefs  for  the  office 
of  a  icholiaft,  fo  far  as  it  regards  the  illuftrwon  of 
the  text,  feme  atonement,  it  muft  be  confcfied»  is 
made  by  the  preface,  wherein^  as  if  the  author  had 
rcferved  himfelf  for  one  great  effort  of  his  genius^  aB 
the  powers  of  eloquence  and  critical* erudition  are 
difplayed.  In  truths  it  is  an  eflay  on  dramatic  poefy  in 
genera),  in  which,  with  a  degree  of  peripicadty  that 
had  never  before  been  exercifed  on  the  fubgeft,  he  has 
exhibited  the  perfedions  of  his  author  in  a  blaze  of 
(plendour  that  diftrads  us  with  its  radiance.  To 
attemper  our  admiration,^  he  has,  however,  thou^ 
fit  to  note  the  flumbers  of  even  this  great  genius* 
his  violations  of  hiftorical  truth,  his  deviations  from 
dramatic  regularity,  his  low  conceits,  auid  the 
frequent  recurrence  of  fcenes  that  fufpend  adioos 
of  importance,  and,  wherever  interpofcd,  arc  cx- 
crefcences ;  and  this  not  in  a  ftyle  of  perfunAory 
difquifition,  but  with  fuch  a  degree  of  afperity  as 
critics  difcovcr  when  they  arc  criticiling  the  worics 
of  a  rival. 

For  thus  detrafting  from  the  merit  of  his  favou* 
rite,  Mr.  Garrick  was  to  the  higheft  degree  exafpe- 
rated  with  Johnfon  :  he  rcrproachcd  him,  though  not 
to  his  fiure,  with  want  of  feeling  and  the  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  of  which,  he  faid,  he  underftood 
nothing,  but  what  he  had  learned  from  books :       * 

*  All 
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•  All  that  he  writes/  added  he,  *  comes  from  his  head : 
<  Shakefpeare,  when  he  fat  ^own  to  write^  dipped  bis 
-  pen  into  his  own  heart  *•' 

^  The  recolle^oh  of  this  forcible  and  jail  expreflion^  whldi 
Mr.  Ganick  uttered  to  me,  induces  me  to  relate  a  tranfadion* 
that  may  ferve  to  prove,  how  deeply.  Shakefpeare  was  Hulled  ia 
the  fcience  of  human  nature,  and  that  his  imagination  could  fngf 
geft  fentimentt  and  language  fuitable  to  chara^ers  and  iituationt* 
with  which  he  could  not  be  fuppoTed  ever  to  have  been  conver* 
(ant.  No  one  thinks  that  he  had  ever  been  a  witnefs  to  fuch  a 
fcene  as  that  in  Macbeth,  where  the  lady,  who  had  exdted  Jier 
hufband  to  the  murder  of  the  king,  is  hcrielf  reftrained  frcm. 
the  perpetration  of  it  by  the  fole  refledion,  that  in  his  fleep  be 
rrfembled  her  father :  yet  fee  how  wonderfully  his  reprefentation 
of  it  accords  with  the  workings  of  nature. 

A  few  years  fince,  and  while  I  was  chairman  of  the  quarter- 
feffions  for  the  county  of  Middlefex,  an  indidment  came  be&re 
jne  for  trial  at  Hicks's-hall,  the  ground  whereof  was  the  follow- 
ing cafe.  A  veflel,  moored  by  a  hawfer  or  cable-rope,  was  lying 
in  the  Thames  near  Wapping,  at  a  time  when  a  barge  was 
driving  up  the  river  with  fo  ffa-ong  a  tide,  that  the  men  on  board 
her  were  in  great  danger  of  running,  as  they  call  it,  athwart 
the  hawfer  and  of  overfetting.  To  prevent  this  mifchief,  a  young 
adive  man,  who  guided  the  barge,  leaped  into  the  veflel,  a  libert/ 
in  fuch  cafes  always  allowed,  and  loofening  the  end  of  xht  hawfer 
from  what  it  was  tied  to,  let  it  drop.  The  men  on  boaid  the 
veflel,  ignorant  perhaps  of  the  ufage,  oppoTed  the  young  man 
in  his  attempt,  and  a  foy  enfued,  in  which,  provoked  to  refin- 
ance, he  feized  a  hand-fpike,  and  with  it  knocked  one  of  the 
failors  down.  The  noiie  of  this  fcuffle  drew  Up  the  mailer,  a  per- 
(bn  advanced  in  years,  who  all  the  while  was  under  deck,  and  he 
being  told  what  had  pafled,  aiked  the  ftranger  what  he  meant  by 
knocking  his  man  down.-^'  I  did  it,'  anfwered  he,  '  in  my  own 
'  defence  ;  and  if  you  had  been  in  his  place,  and  your  old  grey 
'  locks  had  not  put  me  in  mind  of  my  own  father,  I  would  have 
^  knocked  you  down  too.' — ^The  very  fentiment  that  reifa-aii^d 
}^dy  Macbeth  from  the  murder  of  Duncan  : 

*  ■  Had  he  not  refembled 

/  My  ^ati^r  as  he  Htftf  I  had  don'(,' 

Johnjon 
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Johnfbn  ieemed  to  be  confcious  that  this  work 
would  fall  (hort  of  the  expeftatiom  it  ha4  raifed,  and 
endeavoured  to  ward  off  the  cenfure  of  the  public  bf 
an  infinuation  in  the  preface^  that  his  friends  had  been 
backward  in  furnifhing  him  with  affiftance.  The 
paflage  is  pretty  flroogly  poipt^d,  and  is  here  given 
in  his  own  words. 

'  Having  cl^ed  the  obfervations  of  others,  I  wm 

*  at  laft  to  try  what  I  could  fubftitutc  for  their  mif- 
^  takes,  and  how  I  could  fupply  theu*  pmiflions.  I 
'  collated  fuch  copies  as  I  could  procure^  and  wiibcd 

*  for  more^  but  have  not  foond  the  c^tledlof s  of  thefe 

*  rarities  very  coiTimunicative,  Of  the  editions  which 

*  chance  or  kindnefs  put  into  my  hands,  I  have  given 
^  an  enumeration  J.  that  I  may  not  be  blamed  for  n^* 

*  leding  what  I  had  not  the  power  to  do/ 

Few  there  were  who  faw  this  paflfage,  and  knew 
that  Mr.  Garrick  had  the  earlicfl:  editions  of  all 
Shakefpearc's  plays,  but  conftrued  this  into  a  re- 
proach on  him^  in  that  feafe  he  undefftood  it» 
and  it  gave  him  great  offence.  To  clear  himiclf  of 
the  imputation  of  a  conduft  fo  unfriendly,  he  pro- 
tcfted  to  me,  that  his  coUeftion  had  ever  been  ac- 
cefTible  to  Johnfon,  and  that  himfelf  had  fignified, 
that  any  or  all  the  books  in  it  were  at  his  fcrvice  -, 
and,  farther  to  convince  me,  he,  at  the  next  vifit  I 
made  him,  called  in  his  man  Charles,  and  bade  him 
relate  to  me  his  inftruftions  rcfpcfting  the  ufc  of  his 
library,  or  the  loan  of  books  to  Johnfon. — *  Sir,*  iaid 
the  man,  '  I  W2s  told  to  let  Mr.  Johnfon  have  what* 
'  ever  books  he  wanted  -,  but  he  never  applied  for 

*  any 
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To  fajche  truth,  Mr.  Ganick  was  rather  ibnrardi 
in  oflferifig  die  uie  of  his  lifanuy  tothe  wrijters  of  At 
time :  he  did  it  to  Mr.  Whalley,  when  editing  the 
works  of  Ben  Jonfbn,  and  to  Dr.  Percy,  the  coUe&pr 
and  publisher  of  the  ^  Rdiques  of  ancient  Engjbiih 
*  poetry/  His  view,  as  I  conjedure,  was,  to  rccdv^ 
in  return  (or  his  kindneis,  thanks,  with  perhaps  foaac 
additiooal  compliment ;  and  in  thefe  two  inftances  be 
was  gratified  with  both.  I  imagine  that  Johnfbn  was 
unwilling  to  buy  the  favour  intended  him  at  that 
price,  and  that  therefore  he  declined  it. 

We  are  not  to  fuppofe  that  the  publicadon  of 
Shakefpeare,  a  work  undertaken  without  any  m^ 
puliie,  and  executed  with  relu6tance,  would  gready 
add  to  the  literary  reputation  of  Johnfbn ;  yet  fuch 
was  the  chara<Sber  he  had  acquired  by  his  didionary, 
and  other  of  his  writings,  that  the  heads  of  die  uni- 
verfity  of  Dublin  thought  him  worthy  of  the  higheft 
academical  honour  that  it  was  in  their  power  to  con- 
fer, and  accordingly,  on  the  twenty-third  day  of  July 
1765,  he  was,  by  them,  prefcnted  with  a  diploma, 
creating  him  do<ftor  in  both  laws ;  a  diftin&ion  the 
more  to  be  valued  as  it  was  unfblicited,  and  a  volun- 
tary tcftimony  of  the  efleem  in  which  he  was  held  by 
that  learned  body.  The  caufes  alTigned  for  beftowing 

Qkl  hid  £0  fhange  z  forgetfolods  of  obligations  of  this  (brt>  tki^ 
fcm  who  lent  him  books  ever  faw  them  again.  Among  the  books 
in  his  library,  at  the  time  of  his  deceafe,  I  found  a  very  old  and 
carious  edition  of  die  works  of  Politian,  which  appeared  t^ 
bdoag  to  Pembroke  ooUegey  OxfonL  It  was  pfobably  takes 
out  of  the  library  when  he  was  preparing  to  poblifh  a  part  of  that 
andior,  via.  in  1734,  «ttd  had  been  ofed  as  his  own  for  upwards  of 
£fty  years. 

it 
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it  are  contained  in  the  following  words»  part  of  die 
inftnimcnt,  '  ob  egregiam  fcriptonun  elegantiam  ec 
«  utilitatem/ 

His  great  afFedion  for  our  own  univerfities^  aod  par- 
dcularly  his  attachment  to  Oxford,  prevented  Johnfim 
from  receiving  this  honour  as  it  was  intended^  mod  be 
never  aflfumed  the  title  which  it  conferred.  He  was 
as  litde  pleafed  to  be  called  Do£h)r  in  confirquence 
of  it,  as  he  was  with  the  tide  of  Domine,  which 
m  friend  of  his  once  incautioufly  addrefled  him  by. 
He  thought  it  alluded  to  his  having  been  a  ichool* 
mafter ;  and,  though  he  has  ably  vindicated  Milton 
from  the  reproach  that  Salmafius  meant  to  fix  on 
him,  by  faying  that  he  was  of  that  profeffion*,  he 
wiflicd  to  have  it  forgot,  that  himfelf  had  ever  been 
drhren  to  it  as  the  means  of  fubliftence,  and  had  failed 
in  the  attempt. 

Johnfon  was  now  arrived  at  the  fifty-fixth  year  of 
his  age,  and  had  afhially  attained  to  that  date  of 
independence,  which  before  he  could  only  aflFed. 
He  was  now  in  poiTeflTion  of  an  income  that  freed 
him  from  the  apprehenfions  of  want,  and  exempted 
him  from  the  neccfllity  of  mental  labour.  He  had 
difcharged  his  obligations  to  the  public,  and,  with  no 
incumbrance  of  a  family,  or  any  thing  to  controul  his 
wifhcs  or  dcfires,  he  had  his  mode  of  living  to  chufe. 
Bleft  with  what  was  to  him  a  competence,  he  had  it 
now  in  his  power  to  ftudy,  to  meditate,  and  to  put  ia 
praftice  a  variety  of  good  rcfolutions,  which,  ahnoft 
from  his  firft  entrance  into  life,  he  had  been  making. 

*  See  his  life  of  Milton  amoog  the  lives  of  the  poets. 

Some 
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Some  Ipecimcns  of  thefc  have  been  given  in  a  coUeftion 
of  prayers  and  devotional  exercifes  lately  puUiihed  by 
his  direftion,  to  which  I  could  add  a  great  number. 
They  are  the  efFufiohs  of  a  fervent  piety,  and  the 
refult  of  moft  fevere  examinations  of  himfclf  in  his 
hours  of-  retirement ;  and  have  for  their  obje6ls,  early 
rifing,  a  good  ufe  of  time,  abftinence,  the  ftudy  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  a  conftant  attendance  on  divine 
worfhip ;  in  the  performance  of  all  which  duties  he 
feems  to  conftrue  his  frequent  interruptions  into  cri- 
minal remiflhefe.  One  extraft  from  his  diary  I  how- 
ever here  infert,  for  the  purpofe  of  (hewing  the  ftate 
of  his  mind  at  about  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1766. 
*  Since  the  laft  reception  of  the  Sacrament,  I  hope  I 

*  have  no  otherwife  grown  worfe,  than  as  continuance 

*  in  fin  makes  the  finner*s  condition  more  dangerous, 

*  Since  laft  New-year's  day,  I  have  rifcn  every  morning 

*  by  eight,  at  leaft,  not  after  nine :  which  is  more 

*  fupcriority  over  my  habits  than  I  have  ewr  before 

*  been  able  to  obtain.    Scruples  ftill  diftrefs  me.  My 

*  refolution,  with  the  bleffing  of  God,  is,  to  contend 

*  with  them,  and,  if  I  can,  to  conquer  them. 

'  My  refolutions  are, 

*  To  conquer  fcruples% 

*  To  read  the  bible  this  year. 

*  To  try  to  rife  more  early. 

*  To  ftudy  divinity. 

*  To  live  methodically. 

*  To  oppofe  idlenefs.' 

'  To  frequent  divine  worfhip/ 

ItSi 
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It  was  a  frequent  pradice  with  him,  in  hU  addreflei 
to  the  diviBe  Majeft/j  to  commemorate  and  fcoon- 
meod  to  mercy  his  wife  and  departed  fricndj  i  and 
the  knowledge  diereof  has  induced  a  fuipicion,  tluK 
be  adopted  the  Romilh  tenet  of  PuigaXDiy^  To 
dear  his  memory  from  thia  imputation^  1 :0m  or* 
ce/TiUted  to  mention  a  few  particulars  which  I 
learned  from  him  in  converfadon^  that  may  ftrvc 
to  fhew^  that  no  fuch  conclufion  is  to  be  drawn 
fix)m  his  practice  in  this  refpe<^;  for  that  his  ac- 
quiefcence  therein  arofe  from  a  controverfy^  which, 
about  the  year  17159  was  agitated  between  certain 
divines  of  a  Proteftant  communion^  that  profieffed 
to  deny,  not  Icfs  than  they  did  the  dofh-inc  of 
tranfubHantiation,  that  of  purgatory. 

Thefc  were,  the  non-juring  clergy  of  the  time ^  of 
whom^  and  alfo  of  their  writings,  Johnfon  was  eyer 
ufed  to  fpeak  with  great  rcfpcd.  One  of  dieai»  Dr. 
Thomas  Brett,  was  a  man  profoundly  (killed  in  ritual 
literature,  as  appears  by  a  diflcrtation  of  his,  primedf 
together  with  a  coUedion  of  ancient  liturgies,  in  1 7  20^i 
and  he,  as  I  infer  from  the  ftyle  of  the  book  and  the 
method  of  reafbning  therein,  wrote  a  trad  intided^ 

*  Reafons  for  reftoring  fome  prayers  and  directions, 

*  as  they  ttand  in  the  conrununion-fcrvice  of  the  firft 

*  Englilh  refomicJ  liturgy,  compiled  by  the  bilhops 
'  in  the  fecond  and  third  years  of  king  Edward 
^  VI/  among  which  he  argues  for  the  following  pc- 

*  Johnfon  once  told  me,  he  htd  heard  his  Mier  fay,  that  when 
he  was  young  in  trade,  king  £dward  the  fixth't  firft  liturgy  wat 
much  enquired  for,  and  fetched  a  great  frke ;  bat  that  the  publi* 
cation  of  this  book»  whkh  contained  the  whole  comwuttion  office 
at  it  ibuid#iD  the  former,  reduced  the  |>rice  ef  it  to  that  of  a  com- 
ibook. 

3  tition^ 


liAotHy  part  of  tfee*  prayer  for  the  whofe  fteitt  of 
Chrift's  Chuith;  fihoc  called  a  prayer  for  the  whole 
ftalfc  of  thrift's  chuj^cfr  milkant  herr  on  earth.  '  W< 
^  commend  uniothy  rtiepc^  O  Lord,  all  other  thy 

*  feruauntes,  which  are  departed  hence  fixntr  u^;  witht 

*  tte  ftgne  of  %tfe»/afM^iW^e'db-rtfte'irfthe'nepeof 

*  peace:  Gratirt*'  linto  rfiemi  wc  bclecKc'  thbe;  th/ 
*^mercy,  and  cucrtaflyiig'  pcicfe,  and  that  at  the  daicf 

*  <rf  the  generall  refurtrccion,  we  and  dl  they  wllictf 

*  bcj'ff  of  the  mifticall  body  oFthy  fonhe,  may  altogether 
^  bee  fet'  on  his  nght*  handi  ahd-  heire*  that  his  moll? 

*  ioyfuil  voice :  Cbnnc  unto*  me,  Oyc  that  be  blcffecf 
^  of;  my  father,  and  pofieffti  the  Idngdome  whichc  id 
'  prepared  for  you  from*  the  begynnirtg-of  the^drtde  : 

*  Graunt  this,  O  Father,  for  Jcfus  Chriftfcs  fake,  ouc 
^  oiidy  rnfediatotir  and  aduocate;' 

He  flrft^  fhews,  that  the  recommending  the  dead  cd 
the  nrcrcy  of  God  is  nothing  of  the  remains  of  popery, 
but  aconftant  ufege  of  the  primitive  church',  and' for 
this  aifcrtion,  he  pmduces  die  authority  of  Tertullian, 
wfto  flourifhed  within  an  hundred  years  after  the  death 
of  the  apoftle  Sr.  John,  and  alfo,  the  authority  of  Sr. 
Cyprian,  St,  Cyril,  9t.  Ambroft;  St.  Epiphanius,  St: 
Ghryfoftom,  and  St.  Auguflinc,  by  citations  from  the 
feveral  writings  of  thofc  fathers. 

He  then  argued,  that  this  cuflom  neithei*  fuppofes 
the  modem  purgatory,  nor  gives  encouragement  to 
libcrtinifm  and  vice ;  that  the  ancient  church  be- 
lieved the  recommending  the  dead  a  ferviceable 
ofifce;  that  the  cuftom  fecms  to  have  gone. upon 
this  principle,  that  fuprcmc  happinefs  is  not'  to  be 
cxpcfted  till  the  refurreftion,  and  that  the  interval 

Vol  .  I .  G  ^  between 
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between  death  and  the  end  of  the  world  is  a  fiate  of 
imperfcd  blifs ;  the  church  therefore^  concludes  he,* 
might  believe  hex  prayers  for  good  people  would 
iniprove  their  condition^  and  raile  the  fatisfii&ions  of 
this  period. 

No  one  w31  fay  that  thefe  are  mean  authoritieSjOr 
objefl  to  the  pradtice  of  thus  recommending  the  dead, 
as  an  innovation,  excepting  thofe  perfons  who  rgcft 
all  tradition  in  matters  of  religion.  Bucer  was  one 
that  did,  and,  therefore,  being  confulted  in  the  reviia) 
of  king  Edward's  firft  liturgy,  he  argued,  that  there 
being  no  exprefs  warrant  in  Scripture  for  the  pra&ice, 
prayer  for  the  dead  was  finful;  ^nd,  accordingly,  the 
words  contended  for  were  omitted  in  the  iccond. 

This  trad  was,  with  great  acutenefs,  and  no  leis 
learning,  answered  by  another  nonjuring  divine,  in 
one  intitled  '  No  fulHcient  reafons  for  reftoring  fome 
^  prayers  and  directions  of  king  Edward  the  lixtfa's 
*  liturgy/  A  reply  was  given  to  it,  and  the  contro- 
verfy  was  carried  on  to  a  great  length ;  the  refult  of  it 
was,  a  fchifin  among  the  nonjurors :  thofe,  for  reftoring 
the  prayers, compiled  a  new  communion-office;  others, 
who  were  againft  widening  the  breach  with  the  nati- 
onal church,  chofe  to  abide  by  the  prcfcnt  form  j  and 
this  diverfity  of  fentimcnts  and  praftlce  was,  as  John- 
fon  once  told  me,  the  ruin  of  the  nonjuring  cauie. 

In  the  ftudy  of  this  controvcrfy,  which  I  have  rea- 
fon  to  think  interefted  Johnfon  very  deeply,  he  ieems 
to  have  taken  part  with  Dr.  Brett  and  die  feparatifts 
his  followers,  whofe  conduct  is  accounted  for  and 
vindicated,  in  the  diilerution  on  liturgies  above- 
mentioned. 

Such 
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Such  as  arc  difpofed  to  charge  Johnfon  widi  wcak- 
nefs  and  fuperftition,  and  are  fb  weak  as  to  infinuate 
that,  becaufe  he  recommended  his  deceafed  wife  and 
friends  to  the  divine  mercy,  (though  with  the  quali- 
fying words, '  fo  far  as  it  may  be  lawful*)  he  muft  have 
been  popifhly  affedted,  or  a  believer  in  the  dodbrinc  of 
purgatory,  may  hence  learn  to  be  lefs  fevere  in  their 
cenfures,  and  lament  their  ignorance  of  ccclefiaftical 
hiftory,  which  would  have  tau^t  them,  that  the  prac- 
tice prevailed,  long  before  popery  was  eftabliflied,  or 
purgatory  thought  of;  and  that,  though  it  may  not 
upon  the  whole  be  defcnfible,  there  is  more  to  be 
laid  for  it,  than  many  of  the  enemies  to  his  memory 
are  able  to  anfwer*. 

And  to  thofe  of  his  friends,  who  think  that,  for  the 
fake  of  his  reputation,  the  prayers  and  meditations, 
in  which  thefe  fentiments  have  appeared,  fhould  have 
been  (uppreflcd,  it  ought  furely  to  be  an  anfwer, 
that  they  were  put  into  the  hands  of  the  reverend 
divine,  who,  to  my  knowledge,  attended  him  with 
great  afFe6Hon  and  afliduity  through  his  laft  iUnefs, 
with  an  exprefs  charge  to  commit  them  to  the  prefs, 
and  who,  if  he  had  forborne  this  friendly  office,  had 
deprived  a  charittble  and  laudable  inflitution  of  a  be- 
nefit, which  the  performance  of  it  was  intended  to 
confer. 

With  a  view  to  improve  the  leifure  he  now  enjo3rcd, 
and  feemingly  determined  to  reform  thofe  habits  of 
indolence,  which,  in  the  former  part  of  his  life,  he  had 

.  *  Johdbn  in  hb  early  yetnaflbdated' with  thii  (eft  of  iionji^^ 
and  from  them,  probably,  imbibed  many  of  his  jeligioiu  and  poli« 
tical  principles. 

G  g  1  Gontrafted, 
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contr46ted|  he  removed  from  the  Temple  into  J^houic 
in  Johnfon's  court.  Fleet  (treet,  and  invited  ckid^r 
his  friend  Mrs.  Williams.  An  upper  ixxxn^  wiuch 
had  the  advanuge^  of  a  good  light  and  free  airj  he 
fitted  up  for  a  (tudy,  and  furnifhed  with  books»  cbdcD 
with  fo  little  regard  to  editions  or^  their  external  ap» 
pearance,  as  (hewed  they  were  intended  for  ufej  and 
that  he  difd^ned  the  o£te|itation  of  learning.  Hcr^ 
he  was  in  a  fituation  and  circumftances  that  en- 
abled him  to  enjoy  the  vifits  of  his  friends^  and  to 
receive  them  in  a  manner  fuiuble  to  the  rank  and 
condition  of  many^f  them,  A  filver  ftandiih«  aol 
fome  ufeful  plate,  which  he  had  been  prevailed  on  ta 
accept  as  pledges  of  kindncfs  from  fome  who  moft 
eileemed  him,  together  with  furniture  that  would  not 
have  dilgraccd  a  better  dwelling,  banifhcd  thofe  ap« 
pearanccs  of  fqualid  indigence,  which,  in  his  kit 
happy  days,  diiguiled  thqfe  who  came  to  fee 
him. 

la  one  of  his  diaries  he  noted  down  a  refolution 
to  take  a  feat  in  die  church ;  this  he  might  poflibly 
do  about  the  time  of  this  his  removal.  The  church 
he  frequented  was  diat  of  St.  Clement  Danes,  which, 
though  not  his  parilh-church,  he  preferred  to  that  of 
the  Temple,  which  I  recommended  to  him,  as  being 
free  from  noifc,  and,  in  other  rcfpeels,  more  comma* 
dious.  His  only  rcafon  was,  that  in  the  former  he 
was  bell  known.  He  was  not  confUnt  in  his  at- 
tendance on  divine  worihip ;  but,  from  an  opinion 
peculiar  to  himfelf,  and  which  he  once  intimated  to 
me,  (eemed  to  wait  for  fome  ferret  impulfe  as  a  mo- 
tive to  it, 

1  could 
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I  could  hcver  coUcft  from  his  difcourfe,  that  he 
wzs  drawn  to  public  wbrfhip  by  the  charms  of  pul- 
|)it  eloquence,  or  any  afitftion  for  popular  preacher's, 
who,  in  general,  are  the  worft ;  nor  can  I  form  any 
judgment  of  the  vilue  he  fet  on  it,  having  never  been 
prefent  with  Kim  at  church  but  once,  ahd  that  at  a 
time,  when,  in  compliment  to  him,  as  it  may  be  fup- 
pofed,  the  preacher  gavfe  us  a  fermon,  that  red  Kkc 
a  Saturday's  Rambler*,  and  was,  by  many,  foon  dif- 
trovet^d  to  have  been  caft  in  the  fame  mould,  or,  in 
oth^r  Words,  6f  Johnfon's  compoling  j  but  he  feemed 
to  Aink  it  a  duty  to  accept  in  good  part  the  endiSi- 
vours  of  all  public  inftruftors,  however  meanly  qua- 
lified for  the  oiffice,  and  ever  to  forbear  exercifm^ 
his  critical' talents  on  the  eiffufions  of  mbn  inferior  in 
learhing  and  abilities  to  himfelf.  Probably  he,  on 
fuch  bccafions,  recoUefted  the  quaint  dtMch  of  Her- 
bert: 

'  The  worft  have  fomcthing  good  j  where  all  want 

'  fenfe, 
f  God  takes  the  text  and  prcacheth  patience/ 

Or  he  might  h^vt  red,  among  the  efftys.orth 
Meffieurs  of  Poft-Royal,  one  that  teaches  us.howt;# 
profit  by  bad  preaching, 

The  Sundays  which  he  pafled  at  home  were,  ne- 
verthelefs,  fpcnt  in  private  cxercifcs  of  devotion.f, 

and 

^  The  Rambler*  jpubliihcd  pn  ^a^i^tUiy*  were  gcw^rajly  on  reli- 
gioos  or  moral  fubjefts.  .     ^ 

t  He  was  accuflomcd  on  thcfc  days 'to  read  tjie  Scriptures^  apd 
parucularly  the  Greek  T^ft^unent,  with  ^  paraphrafe  of  Erafmus. 
'  G  g  3  Very 
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and  fanftificd  by  afts  of  charity  of  a  fingular  kind : 
on  that  day  he  accepted  of  no  invitation  abroad,  but 
gave  a  dinner  to  fuch  of  his  poor  friends  as  migbc  die 
have  gone  without  one. 

He  had  little  now  to  conflift  with  but  what  he 
called  his  niorbid  melancholy,  which,  though  c^piti^ 
five,  had  its  intenniflions,  and  left  him  the  fipcc  ex* 
crcife  of  all  his  faculties,  and  the  power  of  enjoying 
the  converfation  of  his  numerous  friends  and  vifitants. 
Thefe  reliefs  he  owed  in  a  great  meafure  to  the  ufc 
of  opium,  which,  as  I  have  elfewhere  mentioned,  he 
was  accuftomed  to  take  in  large  quantities,  the  eflfed 
whereof  was  generally  fuch  an  exhilaration  of  his 
fpirits  as  he  fometimes  fufpefted  for  intoxication. 

I  am  now  about  to  mention  a  remarkable  cm  of 
his  life,  diftinguiihed  by  a  connexion  that,  for  many 
years,  was  a  fource  of  great  fatisfaftion  and  comfort 
to  him.  It  was  a  friend/hip,  contracted,  as  his  diary 
imports,  in  1765,  with  Mr.  Thrale,  a  brewer,  ia 
Southwark,  who,  though  a  follower  of  a  trade,  which 
in  other  countries  is  lighdy  thought  of,  yet  as  in  this  it 
implies  great  opulence,  and  the  power  of  conducing 
in  various  ways  to  the  interefts  of  the  community, 
ranked  as  a  gentleman.  He  had  received  the  bc« 
nefit  of  an  univerfity  education,  and  was  a  repreirn^ 
tative  in  parliament,  as  his  father  had  been,  for  the 
above-mentioned  borough ;  and  in  every  view  of  his 
chara«fler»  could  not  but  be  deemed  a  valuable  addi** 

Very  Utr  in  hU  life  he  formed  1  refolution  to  read  the  bible  throagil« 
wUkh  he  confefTed  to  me  he  had  never  done  ;  at  theiame  time  la. 
oienting,  that  he  had  ib  long  negle&d  to  perttfe,  what  he  called  tiia 
charter  ot  Hi)  ialratioa. 

tion 
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'6on  to  the  number  of  Johnfon's  friends.  To 
his  villa  at  Stieathamy  in  Surref,  Johnfbn  was 
invited^  not  as  a  goe^  but  as  a  lefian^  uriicDever 
he  was  diQx>ied  to  change  the  town  lor  the  coun- 
try air:  for  his  accommodation^  an  apartment  was 
allotted;  for  his  entertainnient,  a  Hbiary  was  fur<- 
nifhcd  with  foch  bodu  as  himfelf  choie^  and  little  was 
wanting  to  perfuade  him^  that^  when  at  Streatham^  he 
was  ^  home.  He  foon  experienced  the  &Iutary  cf- 
lefts  of  his  new  abode^  and  there  is  litde  dobbt  that 
to  it  he  was  indebted  forfomc  tears  of  his  life. 

It  might  have  been  expefted  that  Johtifon^  in  the 
eafy  circumftances  in  which  he  had  for  fome  time  felt 
himielfj  and  with  Aich  a  love  of  independence  as  he 
affcfted^  would  have  declined  obligations  that  he  was 
unable  to  repay^  ^  leaft  in  kind;  but  he  knew 
ihax,  friendikip  weighs  not  in  a  balance  the  fa- 
vours it  confers.  Mr.  Thrale*s  tenders  carried  in 
them  all  the  evidences  of  fincerity»  and  he  had  the 
example  of  men,  equally  .wife  with  himielf»  to  juftify 
his  acceptance  of  fuch  invitations  as  were  now  made 
him  ••     The  only  obligation  they  fubjefted  him  to 

wasj 

.  ^  The  inftinces  of  tfais  kind,  that  occv  in  t^  lives  of  eminent 
pen,  to  fpcak  of  thofe  of  this  coontry  only,  are  not  ftw,  Hobber 
of  Malmefbrny,  pafled  nany  years  of  liis  life  in  pltiloibpliical  re- 
lirement  at  Chatfworth,  in  tlie  £unily  of  the  earl  of  Devonihire  ; 
Bemorials  whereof  were  fermerly  vifihle  m  Latin  verfes^  vnitten 
by  him,  with  a  diamond,  on  the  windows  of  the  honfe.  SeMen,  at 
the  countefs  of  Kent's  in  White^friars,  ad}<nning  to  the  Temple. 
Mr.  Locke  was  oonfidered  as  one  of  the  fiunily  of  lady  Maflwm, 
at  Oatesintheooonty  ofEflex.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Ralph 
Cwiwofthj  a  woman  of  fiidi  eminence  for  leamiiig  aadpecy»  that 

Gg4  the 
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was,  that  of  fupporting  his  charaifter,  and,  inxfuaSkf 
where  there  were  many  vifitants,  furnifliiag  fiich  coi^. 
Veifatioiij  as  was  to  be  expecked  frona  a  mao  ^Ao 
liid  diftiqguifhcd  himfclf  hy  his  leamio^,  his  mx^ 
and  his  eloquence.  This,  It  muft  be  coofcfleda  mas 
a  burdenfome  u(k  to  one  who,  like  otheiv,  muft  be 
fuppofed  to  have  had  his  fombrous  irnqrvals^  aiid» 
in  the  hour  of  repletion,  to  wifb  for  the  ioudulgoioe 
of  being  filcnt,  or,  at  leaft,  of  talking  lik^  o^bmnea. 
To  .be  canrKi.ualIy  uttering  apophtUcgois,  or  fpcecho 
worthy  of  remembrance,  was  oaore  than  could  have 
been  expected  of  Socratc^if* 

3rCda 


Ac  book  intlilcd,  •  The  whole  duty  of  man*  was,  for  feme  ] 
believed  to  be  of  her  writing  ;  tmd  laflly.  Dr.  Ifnc  Watts  ibaad  a 
comfortable  ictreat  from  the  caret  of  the  world,  in  tke  hmAf  tt 
Sir  Thomai  ^Vbncy,  aad  his  worthy  defceodants,  at  !Nem^tOB  m 
Middlefex.  Johnfon's  fituation,  in  Mr.  Tiirale's  funily*  was  oat  b 
conflant  and  uninterrupted  as  .wa5  that  of  the  peribiu  abore-meii- 
doned  in  their  fevcral  abodes  ;  but,  in  refpedt  of  the  liberties  al. 
lowed  him,  ivnd  thekindnefs  with  which  he  was  treated,  tl^ceai* 
parL'cn  i&  po  way  to  the  difadvantj^e  ^  this  his  6icaid. 

i  Vy''hat  were  JuhnTou's  fenticaenLts  of  a  jitnatioo  like  xhM^muf 
be  gathcrtr  J  from  the  following  note,  which  1  meet  with  in  his  ad- 
iieriaria.  ct  ccliedlions  for  the  Rambler,  now  in  my  poiTciCon,  aad 
fpoken  ot  in  a  prccctiing  page. 

*  Philomeidis  invited  to  the  iioofe  of  Largus  in  the  coontrT,  at 
«.  a  wit.     Largus  means  to  credit  himfelf  by  bis  acquasntance^ 

•  cuUs  in  the  country  to  be  entertained — they  co«ie,  big  with  cx» 

•  pr^Ution,  full  of  awe.  Silent, therefore,  {(ilent — DiCippointetl— 
«  Largu*  chagrined — Behaviour  of  boors  before  a  wit— their  eager- 

•  ncfs  expectation,  furpriie,  at  any  thing  common.     1  neardidft— 
'  Cteora,  a  lady  dreaded  for  her  elegance  and  knowledge,  came 

<  by  chance  ;  I  fiiene :  I  now  am  proud ;  nobody  worth  fpeaddsig 

•  U>*     Inform  then,  Mr.  Rambler,  that  no  man  can  be  awtt  at 

<  pfteiftiK*  or  CQBvarfe  wittily  by  himfelf— I  was  at  firf^  inrtted 
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fiefide3  the  cQnyeaie&ces  for  4kudf^  with  irludi  be 
wasfqrniihed  et  Streatliam,  he  iiad  oppertunitics  <4* 
jSEerciie,  .and  the  pkafiu^e  of  amjEkfS^  and  excurfiooii* 
Ttjic  was  once  j]irevaile4  on  kf  Mr.  Thxale  to  jomin 

!^o  t^ibles— my  friend  now  goes  witlK>ut  me — I  reftnda,  ool 
f  tHrcft. 

.  «  Nothing'ibtnfiimiiute  asa  witby  profcfibn,  one  whoraHesex* 
f  ipcifilfttioii  at  hb  entiy-r^alsvafs  in  debt — many  pay  widi  ooiQinan 
f  j>lace5— rotbers  unwilling  to  part  with  what  chance  has  brought 
'  them,  fpend  their  lives  in  iUainingj  or  get  at  one  place  to  retail 

*  in  another.  Wit  dejpends  npon  a  thoufand  cafualties — anoccafion, 

*  combination  of  id«tt,  prdcnee  of  mind,  time,  accidental  /it. 
f  Thzt  .excel  in  wit  will  own  it  is  Tcry  Ihtle  in  a  man's  power. 
'  That  no  man  can  appoint  an  hour  in  which  \^c  will  be  witty. 
f  The  luckiefl  thoughts  fuoh  as  a  man  not  led  to  bj^-  a  regular  train. 
f  The  mind  of  a  witty  man  the  foil  in  whidh  wit  planted  grows,  but 

*  few  culdvate.  A  man,  many  chooghts  in  walk,  bed,  which  when 
f  4ie  has  bis  •pen  and  paper  he  -caiMiot  recover.  FoHy  of fufering 
^  jfepntadonto  depend  m  a  rq»artee  whidi  olte&£urours  «lie  6mU. 
f  Tbe  firft  prindypie  of  4^  out  of  our  jpower.     Scabger's  ^enras. 

<  The  Englith — Mifery  of  writing  witbeut  the  vein  then  flowing. 

*  The  happy  have  their  days,  and  Che  unhappy,  and  the  genius 
*•  <be  happy,  who  baa  flows  often  and  biows  their  value.  The 
«  lialepoyrermeniaveo^er  their  efftfiotts  Geakis  made  ancieolti 

<  atfidbute  toimpulfe.' 

The  hints  here  inferted,  were  indubitably  the  rudiments  of  a 
paper.  No.  loi^  in  the  Rambler,  the  concki<y«g  paragraph  of 
tvhich  is  in  the  follow!^  words  :  *  I  believe,  Mr.  Rambler,  diat  it 

<  has  foiae  time  happened  (o  othen,  who  have  the  good  or  ill  fortane 
'  to  be  celebraced  for  wits,  to  hil  under  the  faaie  cenfitres  upon  the 
'  like  Qccaikms^  1  hope,  thefefere,  that  you  will  prevent  any  ratf- 
'  xcfreientatioDs  of  fuck  failves,  by  reaatking,  that  invention  is 

*  JK)t  wholly  at  the  coaoiamd  of  its  pofleflbr ;  that  the  power  of 
'  pUnfing  is  very  often  obifaruaed  by  ikedeflre  ;  thu  all  ejrpe6b« 

*  tion  le£K^ns  (ttrprife, yet,  fome  furprife  is  nece&ry  to  gaiety;  and 
'  that  thoic  who  defire  to  partake  of  the  pkaAire  of  viit,  muft  con- 
'  tribute  to  its  produ^ion,  fmce  the  mind  ftagnates  without  external 
'  ventilation ;  jiad  that^iervefcenoe  of  the  fancy,  which  flaflies  into 
'  tranfport,  can  be  raifed  ooiy  by  tbe  ialii&m  of  ^(^r^tij^T  ideas.' 

die 
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the  pleafum  of  the  chace,  in  which  he  (hewed  hinoldf 
a  bold  rider^  foe.  he  either  leaped^  or  broke  throng 
many  of  the  hedges  that  obftni^ed  him.  This  he  dk!» 
not  becaufe  he  was  eager  in  the  porfuit^  but»  as  he 
faid,  to  fave  the  trouble  of  alighting  and  reroouadn^ 
He  did  not  derive  the  pleafure  or  benefit  fixxn  rkling 
that  many  do :  it  had  no  tendenqr  to  raiie  ius  (pi- 
nts ',  and  he  once  told  me  that,  in  a  journey  on  horie* 
back,  he  fell  aflcep.  In  the  exercife  of  a  coach  he 
had  great  delight;  it  afforded  him  the  indulgence 
of  indolent  pofturesj  and,  as  I  difcovered  when  I 
have  had  him  in  my  own,  the  noife  of  it  afliftcd  his 
hearing*. 

It  cannot  be  fuppofed  but  that  thefe  indulgences 
were  a  great  relief  to  Johnfbn  in  his  declining  years; 
they,  nevcrthelcfs,  indifpofed  him  for  meditation  and 
refledtion  ;  and,  as  he  has  noted  in  his  diary,  affigning 
for  the  reafon  the  irregularity  of  the  family,  it  broke 
his  habit  of  early  rifing,  which  he  had  peHified  in 
€rom  new-year's  day  1765,  to  about  the  midfunmaer 
following  f.    It  is  pofllble  that  the  family,  had  they 

been 

*  In  Dr.  Pope's  Wiih,  I  meet  with  the  fbllovmg  note  :  *  I  hare 
'  known  feverAl  who  could  hear  but  Hule  in  their  chambers*  hot 

*  when  they  were  in  a  coach  rattling  apon  the  ftones  heard  very 

*  well.     I  alfo  knew  a  lady  in  Eflex,  whole   name  was  Tyrrel, 

<  who,  while  (be  had  occasion  to  difcourfe,  ofed  to  beat  a  great 

*  drum,  without  which  (he  could  not  hear  tt  all ;  the  reaibn 
'  whereof  it  this ;  the  moft  frequent  cauie  of  deafnefs  is,  tbe 
«  relaxation  of  the  tympanum  or  dnmiof  the  ear,  which,  by  this 

<  Tk>lent  and  continual  agiution  of  the  air,  is  extended,  sod 

*  made  more  tight  and  fpring)',  and  better  reflet  (bands,  like  a 

*  drum  new  braced.' 

t  <  March  3.     I  have  never,  I  thank  God,  fince  new  yeir's 

<  day,  deviated  from  the  pniUie  of  rKing. 

«  la 
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been  difpofed  to  it,  might  with  equal  truth  have  com* 
plained,  that  he  was  little  lefs  irregular,  and  that,  if 
they  obliged  him  to  break  his  refolution  of  early 
rifing,  he  often  prevented  their  retiring  to  reft,  at  a 
feafonable  hour,  that  he  might  not  want  the  gratifi* 
cation  of  tea. 

About  this  time,  Johnfon  had  the  honour  of  a  con* 
verfation  with  his  majefty,  in  the  library,  at  the  queen's 
houfe.  Whether  the  occafion  of  it  was  accidental,  or 
otherwife,  I  have  never  been  informed ;  but  from  this 
account  of  it,  given  by  him,  it  afforded  him  great  fa- 
tisfaftion.  He  fpoke  to  me  of  the  king's  behaviour, 
in  terms  of  the  hig^eft  gratitude  and  approbation, 
and  defcribed  it  as  equalling  in  grace  and  condefcen- 
fion  what  might  have  been  expe&ed  from  Lewis  the 
fourteenth,  when  the  manners  of  the  French  court 
were  in  the  higheft  ftate  of  cultivation.  The  public 
are  already  in  poffeffion  of  the  handfome  compliment 
which  his  majefty  made  him ;  I  will,  neverthelefi,  give 
it  here  a  place :  he  alked  Johnibn,  if  he  intended  to 
give  the  world  any  more  of  his  compofitions;  Johnfon 
anfwered,  he  believed  he  fhould  not,  for  that  he 
thought  he   had  written  enough;    *  I  fhould  have 

*  thought  fo  too,'  replied  his  nujefly,   ^  if  you  had 
^  not  written  fb  well  f  / 

Johnfon 

'  la  this  pradice  I  perfified  till  I  went  to  Mr.  Tlirale's  fome 

*  time  before  midfanuiier :    the  irregularity  of  that  family  broke 
^  my  habit  of  rifing.     I  was  there  till  after  Michaelmas.' 

t  Many  fayings  of  princes  have  been  thought  worthy  of  re- 
cording. I  recoiled  one,  of  George  the  fecond,  which,  for  the 
elegance  of  it,  deierves  to  be  remembered.  In  the  rebellion  in 
1745,  Mr,  Thornton,  a  Yorkfhire  gentleman,  raifed,  at  his  own 
expeoce,  a  body  of  horfe,  and,  though  bat  newly  married  to  a 

beautiful 
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Jcrfmibn  was  now  approaching  towtnk  fixtf  •    He 
was  an  exad  computer  of  timc^  and,  as  his  cflafs 
abundantly  &ew,  regretted  deeply  the  htpk  of  thc4e 
minutes  that  could  not  be  recalled ,  and  though,  in 
his  own  judgment  of  himfclf,  he  had  been  crimiiial 
in  the  wade  of  it,  he  was  ever  re(blving  to  (ubtrift 
from  his  (leep  thofe  hours  which  are  fitteft  for  ftwJy 
and  meditation,     Numberleis  are  the  refolutions  that 
I  meet  with  in  his  diaries,  for  a  feries  of  years  back,  to 
rife  at  eight ;  but  he  was  unable,  for  any  long  conti« 
nuance,  to  perform  them,  a  weakneB,  lefs  inexcuftbla 
than  he  thought  it,  for  lie  was  ever  a  bad  flceper, 
and  was  fu/Hciently  fenfible  of  his  infirmity,  in  that 
refpeft,  to  have  allayed  his  fcrupulofity,  htd  he  not 
been  a  moft  rigorous  judge  of  his  aftions.    To  im« 
prefs  the  more  ftrongly  on  his  mind  the  value  cff 
time,  and  the  ufe  it  behoved  every  wife  man  to  make 
of  it,  he  indulged  himfclf  in  an  article  of  hixury, 
which,  as  far  as  my  oblervation  and  remembrance 
will  fcrve  me,  he  never  enjoyed  till  this  late  period 
of  his  life :   it  was  a  watch,  which  he  caufcd  to  be 
made  for  him,  in  the  year  1768,  by  thofe  eminent 
artifls  Mudge  and  Dutton  :  it  was  of  metal,  and  the 
outer  cafe  covered  with  tortoilc-fhell ;  he  paid  for  it 
fcvcntccn  guineas.     On  the  dial*plate  thereof,  which 

bcaatiful  young  woman,  headed  it,  and  joined  the  kiQg*s  armr. 

A^  tKe  defeat  at  CuJloden,  he,  with  his  wile,  went  to  coort. 

w  e  being  ieen  by  the  kiaf ,  who  had  noticed  Mn.  Thomtoo, 

he  thus  accofted  by  the  monarch  :  <  Mr.  Thornton,  1  hire 

*  b  d       iiff      ficcs  you  have  rendered  to  your  coantry,  and 

'  r  at                to  I                  family,  and  have  held  myielf  ob* 

^  d       roa  for  bo        but  1  was  never  able  to  ettmite  the  degreo 

^  ij           tiU  now  that  I  fee  the  lady  whoa  you  left 


was 
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ifras  of  enamel,  he  caufed  to  be  infcribed,  in  the  ori- 
'^nal  Greek,  chefe  words  of  our  blefled  Saviour,  Nuf 
yct(  ff x**^**  **  ^^^  ^^^^  *^  miftake  of  a  letter  f*  for 
V :  the  meaning  of  them  is,  *  For  the  night  comcth/ 
This,  though  a  memento  of  great  importance,  he, 
about  three  years  after,  thought  pedantic  i  he,  there- 
ibre,  exchanged  the  dial-plate  for  one  in  which  the  m- 
fcription  was  omitted. 

In  the  fame  year,  17&8,  upon  the  eftablifhment  of 
the  royal  academy  of  painting,  fculpturc,  &c.  Johnfon 
'was  nominated  profeflbr  of  ancient  literature,  an  of- 
*fice  merely  honorary,  and  conferred  on  him,  as  it  is 
iuppofed,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  prefident, 
'Sir  Jofhua  Reynolds, 

In  the  variety  of  fubjcfts  on  which  he  had  exer- 
cifed  his  pen,  Johnfon  had  hitherto  forborne  to  med- 
dle with  the  difputcs  of  contending  faftions,  which 
is  all,  that,  at  this  day,  is  to  be  underftood  by  the 
word  politics.  He  was  ever  a  friend  to  government, 
in  a  general  fcnfe  of  the  term,  as  knowing  what  be- 
nefits fociety  derives  from  it ;  and  was  never  tempted 
to  write  on  the  fide  of  what  is  called  oppofition,  but 
at  a  period  of  his  life,  when  experience  had  not  enabled 
him  to  judge  of  the  motives  which  induce  men  to 
aflume  the  charafters  of  patriots.  In  the  year  1769, 
he  faw  with  indignation  the  methods  which,  in  the 
bufinefs  of  Wilkes,  were  taken  to  work  upon  the  po- 
pulace, and,  in  1770,  publilhed  a  pamphlet,  intitlcd, 
*  The  falfe  alarm,'  wherein  he  afferts,  and  labours  to 
ihew,  by  a  variety  of  arguments  founded  on  prece- 
dents, that  the  expulfion  of  a  member  of  the  houfe  of 

•  Tdjn,  chap.  ix.  v.  4. 

Gg  7  commons. 
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commons,  for  fuch  ofTences  as  he  had  been  convifieil 
of>  was  both  juft  and  feafonable,  and  that  no  fiidi 
calamity  as  the  fubverfion  of  the  conftitution^  was  to 
be  feared  from  an  ad,  that  had  ufage,  which  is  die 
law  of  parliament,  to  warrant  it.  The  non-acquie(^ 
ccnce  of  the  people  interefted  in  the  quefUon,  is  there* 
fore  branded  by  him  with  folly  and  madnefs,  in  the 
following  animated  expreflions: — *  Every  artifice  of 
'  fedition  has  been  (ince  pradifcd  to  awaken  difcon- 
«  tent,  and  inflame  indignation.  The  papers  of  every 
«  day  have  been  filled  with  the  exhortations  and  roe- 
'  niccs  of  fadion.     The  madnefs  has  fpread  through 

•  all  ranks  and  both  fexes  ;  women  and  children  have 
'  clamoured  for  Mr,  Wilkes :  honeft  fimplicity  has 
'  been  cheated  into  fury,  and  only  the  wife  have  ef- 

•  caped  the  infcftion.* 

To  ridicule  the  conduft  of  oppofition,  he  adopts 
a  temi,  invented  by  the  leaders  thereof,  and  calls  the 
conjundlure  of  events,  at  the  time  of  which  he  is 
fpeaking,  an  alanmng  crifis^  but  endeavours  to  abate 
the  fears  of  its  termination,  by  alluding  to  parliamen- 
tary decifions  apparently  partial,  and  fomctimcs  op- 
prelTive ;  and  fhcwing,  that  the  vexation  excited  by 
injuftice,  fuffercd,  or  (uppofed  to  be  fuffercd,  by  any 
private  man  or  fingle  community,  was  local  and  tem- 
porary'. This  polition  he  iUuftrates  by  the  following 
obfervation :  *  Wc  have  found  by  experience^  that 

•  though  a  fquire  has  given  ale  and  venifon  in  vain, 

•  and  a  borough  has  been  compelled  to  fee  its  dearcft 

•  interefts  in  the  hands  o!*  him  whom  it  tlid  not  truft, 

•  yet  the  general  Oate  of  the  nation  has  continued  the 

•  fame.     The  fun  has  riicn,  and  the  corn  has  grown. 

\  whatever  talk  has  been  of  the  danger  of  pro- 

«  pcrty^ 
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*  perty,  yet  he  that  ploughed  the  field  commonl/ 

*  reaped  it,  and  he  that  built  the  houfe  was  mailer  of 

*  the  door.' 

In  a  tone  more  grave,  he  addrcffes  fuch  as  are  ca- 
pable of  conviftion,  and  tells  them— that  *  they  have. 

*  as  much  happinels  as  the  condition  of  life  will  eafily 

*  receive  5  and  that  a  government,  of  which  an  erro- 

*  neous,  or  unjuft,  reprefentation  of  one  county  only, 

*  is  the  greateft  crime  that  intereft  can  difcovcr,  or 

*  malice  can  upbraid,  is  a  government  approaching 

*  nearer  to  perfeftion  than  any  that  experience  has 

*  ftiewn,  or  hiftory  related.' 

The  pamphlet  concludes  with  fbme  Ihrewd  re- 
marks on  the  fupport  given  to  fiadion  by  the  fec- 
taries,  and  that  frigid  neutrality  of  the  tories  in 
this   bufinefs,  which   he    cenfures    in  thefe  words: 

*  They  do  not  yet  confider  that  they  have  at  laft  a 

*  king,  who  knows  not  the  name  of  a  party,  and 

*  who    wifhes   to    be   the    common   father  of  his 

*  people/ 

It  was  not  to  be  imagined,  that  a  publication,  fo 
unpopular  as  this,  would  long  remain  unanfwered. 
Of  many  anfwers  to  it,  one  alone  feemcd  to  Johnfon 
worthy  of  a  reply ;  but,  in  a  confultatioji  with  his 
friends,  he  was  advifed  to  forbear.  Had  he  engaged 
in  a  vindication  of  '  The  falfe  alarm,'  the  world 
might  poflibly  have  been  entertained  with  a  fpeci- 
men  of  his  abilities  in  controveriial  writing,  in  which 
there  is  little  doubt  that  he  would  have  difplayed 
the  temper  and  perfpicuity  of  Hooker,  the  ftrength 
of  Chillingworth,  and  the  dexterity  of  Hoadly^ 
though,  in  truth,  he  was  no  friend  to  controverfy;. 

his 
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his  apnian  on  that  fubjc&  being,  diat  it  Sddam 
produced  conviftion,  that  an  imponmc  argimmr 
againd  a  book  was  bdl  refuted  by  fdcnce,  and  tklu 
it  is  wane  of  poliqr  to  give  invnortalhT'todiat  which 
rtufl:  of  icfelf  expire. 

In  the  next  fucceeding  year,  a  fubjcd  of  nxxr 
general  importance  to  the  intenefts  of  this  ooumrf 
engaged  his  attention :  it  was  a  queftion  between  u 
and  the  court  of  Spain,  touching  the  prc^dsfcoveiy, 
and,  confequendy,  the  right  of  dominion  over  ccnab 
iflands  in  the  Soudi  feas,  known  to  us  by  the  name 
of  Pepys's  or  Falkland's  iflands,  and  to  the  Spa- 
niards by  diat  of  the  Malouines,  fpots  of  earth  fo 
inconfiderable,  as  Johnfon  aflfcrts,  that  in  the  deim 
of  the  ocean  they  had  almoll  elcaped  human  nocioei 
and  which,  if  diey  had  not  happened  to-  make  a  Ctt^ 
marie,  had  perhaps  never  had  a  name.  Lxml  AnJon, 
in  his  voyage,  had  noticed  thefe  iflands,  and  the  tt^ 
lator  thereof  had  recommended  them  as  neceflary 
CO  die  fucccfs  of  any  future  expedition  againft  the 
ooaft  of  Chili,  and,  of  fuch  imponance,  that  the  pef* 
fcffion  of  them  would  produce  many  advantages  in 
peace;  and  in  war  would  make  us  mafters  of  the 
South  fea.  In  1748,  our  minillry  fent  out  a  few 
floops,  for  a  fuller  knowledge  of  Pepys's  and  Falk* 
land's  iflands,  and  for  further  difcoveries  in  the  South 
fca ;  but,  upon  a  rcmonftrancc  of  Wall,  the  Spanifh 
ambaflddor  here,  maintaining  the  right  of  his  mafti^r 
to  the  cxclufive  dominion  of  the  South  fet,  they- 
relinquiflied  part  of  their  original  defign,  and  our 
puipofe  of  icttling  there  was  dilbwned.  Thtis  the 
refted,  till  lord  Egmont  was  appointed  to  thr 

diredion 
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direftion  of  our  naval  operations,  who^  in  the  year 
1765/  fent -out  an  expeditton>  the  coihminlder  whereof 
cook  poiTeffion  of  Falkland's  ifland  in  the  name  of  hia 
Britannic  m^eftyj  and  placed  a  garrifon  in  a  place 
of  defence,  to  which  he  gave  the  appellation  of  Port 
Egmont.  In  this  fetdement,  we  were  foon  after  dif> 
turbed ;  for  Madariaga,  a  Spanifh  commodore,  with 
five  frigates  and  a  train  of  artillery,  appearing  before 
the  ifland,  obliged  our  people  to  capitulate,  and  ob- 
tained poflcffion.  This  event  wa$  no  fooner  known 
at  our  court,  than  hoftilities  againfl  Spain  were  re- 
Iblved  on,  and  a  powerful  fleet  was  afTcmbled:  thefe 
preparadons  brought  on  a  conference  between  prince 
Ma^erano,  the  Spanifh  ambaflfador  here,  and  our  mi- 
nifler,  and  afubfcquent  negociadon  at  Madrid,  between 
Mn  Harris  our  miniflcr  there,  and  the  marquis  Gri- 
maldi :  the  rcfult  was,  a  difavowal  on  the  part 
of  Spain,  of  the  violent  enterprife  of  Buccarclli,  the 
governor  of  Buenos  Ayres,  who  had  fent  the  force 
that  difpoflefTed  the  Englifti,  and  a  promife  to  refl:orc 
the  port  and  fort  called  Egmont,  with  all  the  artillery 
^nd  (lores  therein,  but  with  a  declaration,  that  this 
engagement  ihould  not  aflfbdt  the  queftion  of  the  prior 
right  of  fovereignty  of  the  Malouihe,  othcrwifc  called 
Falkland's  iflands*. 

'The 

^  The  conference  at  London  was  with  lord  Rochford,  then 
fecretary  of  ibte  for  the  fouthem  department,  who,  in  diicourfe 
with  me,  gave  an  account  of  it  to  this  cSt€t,  viz.  that  he  repre- 
fented  to  the  Spanifh  ambafTador,  that  the  inflexibility  of  his 
court  in  this  bnfineis  had  compelled  as  to  arm,,  that  our  fleet 
was  manned,  and  the  officers  and  iailors  impatient  for  adHon  ; 
that  the  nation  having  incurred  the  expence  of  a  naval  equipment, 
would  hardly  be  fatisfied  without  a  trial  of  what  it  was  able  to 

Vol.  I.  Hh  eficd; 
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The  acqukfcence  of  our  court  in  dide  < 
tf  that  of  Madrid,  and  the  reference  <if  a  di^nnaUe 
queftion  to  die  Greek  calends^  fumUhed  die  leaden 
of  faction  with  a  new  topic  for  clamour,  and  wv  be- 
came the  cry.  The  heavy  burthen  of  deb^  incurred 
by  the  laft>  was  no  reaibn  againft  a  new  oue»  and  auU 
lions  were  to  be  expended,  and  tfaouiands  murdered, 
for  the  titular  fovereignty  of  an  ifland,  whidi  Johnfim 
thus  ftrongly  and  even  poetically  charaAerifes : 
A  bleak  and  gloomy  folitude,  an  ifland  thrown 
afide  from  human  ufe,  flormy  in  winter^  and  barren 
in  fummer :  an  ifland  which  not  the  fbuthcm  finra^ 
ges  have  dignified  with  habitatton;  where  a  garriibo 
muft  be  kept  in  a  ftate  that  contemplates  with  esvy 
die  exiles  of  Siberia;  of  which  the  czpence  will  be 
perpetual,  and  the  ufe  only  occafional,  and  which, 
if  fortune  frnik  upon  our  labours,  may  become  a 
neft  of  (hiugglers  in  peace,  and  in  war  the  future 
refuge  of  buccaniers.' 
Thefe  are  his  fentimentt  re^pefting  the  incommo* 
ditiesof  thiscontefted&ttlement:  againft  the  advan« 
tages  fuggefted  by  the  relator  of  Anion's  expedition^ 
whom  he  repreients  as  having  written  under  the  in* 
fluence  of  a  heated  imagination,  he  oppofes  the  fol« 
lowing  arguments^  founded  in  true  policy  and  found 
CQorality : 

•  That  fuch  a  fcttlement  may  be  of  ufc  in  war,  no 
^  man  that  confiders  its  fituation  will  deny.  But  war 
'  is  not  the  whole  bulinefs  of  life  i    it  happens  but 

tlUI;  saddutarefufalofcooceffioasonthepartof  SptinwosU 
i&e7ifabl|r  bring  on  a  wir  between  the  two  powers*  wUdu  sa  is 
HoaU  be  €Qo|Dcd  to  the  fei*  muft  prove  sflioftooe. 

'  fcldom. 
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^  feldom,  and  everf  man^  either  good  or  wife^  wiihes 

*  that  its  frequency  were  (kill  lefs.  That  conduft 
^  which  betrayg  defigns  of  future  hoftifity^  if  it  does 

*  not  excite  violence,  will  always  generate  malignity ; 

*  it  muft  for  ever  exclude  confi^nce  and  friendfliip, 
'  and  continue  a  cold  «id  fluggifh  riratry,  by.  a  (ly 

*  reciprocation  of  indireft  injuries,  without  the  bra- 

*  very  of  war,  or  the  fecwity  of  peace. 

•  The  advantage  of  fuch  a^  fettlement  in  time  6f 
^  peace  is,  I  thinks  not  eafily  t^  be  proved.  Fofr, 
^  what  ufe  can  it  have  but  of  a  ftation  for  contra- 
'  band  traders,  a  nwkty  of  fraud,  and  a  receptacle 

*  of  theft  f  Narboriugh,  about  a  cencury  ago,  Wats  of 
^  opinion,  that  no  advantages  could  beobtaified  in  voy- 

*  ages  to  the  South  fea,  except  by  fuch  an  armament 

*  as,  with  a  failor's  morality,  migbi  trade  iyf(^rci.  It 
'  is  well  known,  that  the  prohibitions  of  commerce 

*  are,  in  thefe  countries,  to  the  laft  degree,  rigorous, 
^  and  that  no  man,   not  authorisfed  by  the  kii^  of 

*  Spain,  can  trade  there  but  by  force  or  ftcalth* 
^  Whatever  profit   is  obtained,  muft  be  gained  by 

*  the  violence  of  rapine,  or  dexterity  of  fraud. 

«  Government  will  not,  perhaps,  fbon  arrive  at  fuch 

*  purity  and  excellence,  but  that  fome  connivance  at 

*  leaft  will  be  indulged  to  the  triifmphant  robber  and 
^  fuccefsful  cheat.  He  that  brings  wealth  home,  is 
^  feldom  interrogated  by  what  means  it  was  obtained. 
'  This,  however,  is  one  of  thofe  modes  of  corruption 
«  with  which  mankind  ought  always  to  ftruggle,  and 

*  which  they  may,  in  time,  hope  to  overcome.   There 

*  is  reafon  to  expeft,  that  as  the  world  is  more  en- 
«  lightened,  policy  and  n)orality  will  at  laft  be  rccon- 

Hha  'died. 
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^  cilcd,  ind  due  nadons  will  Icani  hoc  to  do  wbM 
'  they  would  not  (utkr. 

'  But  the  (ilcnt  tolcradon  of  fuipected  guik  b  a 
^  degree  of  depravity  far  below  chat  which  openly  io- 
^  cites  and  manifcAly  protcds  ic  To  pardon  a  pi- 
'  rate  may  be  injurious  to  mankind ;  but  how  imidi 
^  greater  is  the  crime  of  opening  a  port  in  wiuch  all 
'  pirates  will  be  fafe  ?   The  contraband  trader  is  noc 

*  nK>rc  wonhy  of  protedion :  if,  with  Narborough,  he 
«  trades  by  force,  he  is  a  pirate  j  if  he  trades  iccrcchr, 
^  he  b  only  a  thief.  Thofe  who  hontftly  rcfulc  his 
^  trafEc,  he  hates  as  obdrudors  of  his  profit  i  and 
^  thofe  with  whom  he  dcab  h»  cheats,  becaufe  he 
'  knows  that  they  dare  not  complain.  He  lives  with  a 

*  heart  full  of  that  malignity,  which  fear  of  detection 
'  always  generates  in  thofe  who  arc  to  defend  unjuft 

*  acquifuions  againft  lawful  authority ;  and  when  he 

*  comes  home  with  riches  thus  acquired,  he  brings  a 

*  mind  hardcntfd  in  evil,  too  proud  for  reproof,  and 

*  too  ftupid  for  refleftion ;    he  offends  the  high  by 

*  his  infolence,   and  corrupts  the  low   by   his  ex- 

*  ainple.' 

To  filcncc  this  clamour,  to  defeat  the  purpofcs  of  a 
wicked  and  malevolent  faftion,  to  allay  die  thlrll  tor 
human  blood,  and  to  bring  die  deluded  people  to  a 
Tcnfe  of  their  true  interert,  was  the  aim  of  Joimfon  in 
writing  this  mod  judicious  pamphlet :  he  fuccceded  in 
his  endeavour,  the  miferies  of  war  were  avened,  the 
contractors  difappointed,  and  a  few  months  reftorcd 
the  populace  to  the  ufe  of  their  underftandings. 

In  a  review  of  the  feveral  particulars  herein  before 
related^  it  will  appear,  that  Johnfon's  couril*  of  life 
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was  very  uniform.  London  was  a. place  of  refidencc 
which  he  preferred  to  all  others,  as  affording  more 
intelligence,  and  better  opportunities  of  converfation 
than  were  elfewhere  to  be  found,  and  he  was  but  little 
delighted  either  with  rural  fcenes  or  manners.  No- 
velty, and  variety  of  occupations,  it  is  true,  were  objefts 
that  engaged  his  attention,  and  from  thefe  he  never 
failed  to  extraft  information.  Though  born  and  bred 
in  a  city,  he  well  underftood  both  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  agriculture,  and  even  the  management  of  % 
farm :  he  could  defcribc,  with  great  accuracy,  the  pro- 
cefs  of  malting ;  and,  had  neceffity  driven  him  to  it^ 
could  have  thatched  a  dwelling.  Of  field  recreations, 
fuch  as  hunting,  fetting,  and  fhooting,  he  would  dif- 
courfe  like  a  fportfman,  though  his  perfonal  dcfefts 
rendered  him,  in  a  great  meafure,  incapable  of  de- 
riving pleafure  from  any  fuch  cxercifes. 

But  he  had  taken  a  very  comprehenlive  view  of 
human  life  and  manners,  and,  that  he  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  views  and  purfuits  of  all  clafles  and 
charaders  of  men,  his  writings  abundantly  (hew. 
This  kind  of  knowledge  he  was  ever  defirous  of  in- 
creafing,  even  as  he  advanced  in  years :  to  gratify  it, 
he  was  acceflible  to  all  comers,  and  yielded  to  the  in- 
vitations of  fuch  of  his  friends  as  had  refidences  in 
the  country,  to  vary  his  courfe  of  living,  and  pals  the 
pleafanter  months  of  the  year  in  the  (hades  of  ob- 
fcurity. 

In  thefe  vifits,  where  there  were  childrca  in  the 
family,  he  took  great  delight  in  examining  them  as 
io  their  progrefs  in  learning,  or,  to  make  ufe  of  a 

H  h  3  term 
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term  almoft  obiblcte»  of  appofing  them^«  Ta  diii 
purpoic»  I  once  heard  him  fay,  that  in  a  vifit  CD  Mn» 
PerqTy  who  had  the  care  of  one  of  the  young  princcSy 
at  the  queen's  houfe^  the  prince  of  Wales,  beting  thcQ 
m  child,  came  into  the  room,  and  began  to  play  abovCi 
when  Johnibn,  with  his  ufual  curiofityy  took  an  op» 
portunity  of  aflcing  him  what  books  he  was  readuig» 
and»  in  particular,  enquired  as  to  his  knowledge  of 
the  Scriptures :  the  prince,  in  his  anfwers,  gave  him 
great  fausfa/ftion ;  and,  as  to  the  laft,  faid,  that  part  of 
his  daily  excrcifes  was  to  read  OftervakL  In  many 
families  into  which  he  went,  the  fathers  were  often 
defirous  of  producing  their  fons  to  him  for  his  <^- 
nbn  of  their  parts,  and  of  the  proficiency  they  had 

^  To  appofe  figni&rs  to  put  qoeftions.  Ingulphos,  abfaoc  of 
Croyland,  who  was  educated  in  the  old  fchool  of  the  tlibcjr  ^ 
Wefbninfter,  relates,  that  he  was  frequently  examined  in  thu  bus* 
Mr  by  Editha  the  wife  of  Edward  the  confedbr  :«-*<  VkUegoillm 

*  multocienft,  cum  patrtm  meum  in  re^is  curia  moraatem  mdhac 
<  puer  inviferfm^  et  (sepius  mihi  de  fcholis  venienti  de  literis  ac 

*  %*erfu  meo  apponebat,  cum  occorrerem,  et  libentiiCme  de  gram- 
'  matica  foliditate  ad  logicam  le>itatem,  qua  callebat,  dccliaaBt, 
'  com  argumentorum  fubtili  Ugimine  me  condafifet,  feaipcr 
'  tribes  tat  quatuor  nummis  per  ancillulam  numeratis  ad  rcgiua 
'  penu  traofJaiiAty  et  refcclum  dimifit.'— In^lphi  htdoria,  inter 
fcriptores  poft  Bedam,  edit.  Lond.  1596,  p.  509.  a. 

Which  paffagc.  Stow  in  his  annals,  has  thus  rendered : 

*  I  have  feen  her  (faith  Ingulphus)  then,  when  being  yet  bat  a 

*  boy,  f  came  to  fee  my  father  dwelling  in  the  lung's  court.     And 

*  often  coming  from  (chool,  when  I  met  her,  (he  would  appose  me 
'  touching  my  learning  and  leiFon,  and  falling  from  grammar  to 
'  logickc*  wherein  (he  had  fome  knowledge,  would  (bbdlly  con* 
«  dode  aa  argument  with  me,  and  by  a  hand-maiden  givt  three  or 

*  fbore  poecca  «f  money,  and  feml  me  «nto  the  place  wkcrt  I 

*  iimsld  recetrefomc  visuals,  and  fb  be  difmificd/ 

made 
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made  at  fchool,  which^  in  frequent  inftances,  came  out 
to  be  but  ftnalL  He  once  told  me»  that  being  at  the 
houfe  of  a  friendj  whofe  Ion  in  his  ichoolr  vacation  was 
comrhomej  the  fath^  fpofee  of  diis  child  as  a  lad  of 
pregnant  parts,  and  faid,  that  he  was  well  verfcd  in  the 
daflics,  and  acquainted  with  hiftorfs  in  the  ftudy 
whereof  he  took  great  deligh^  Having  this  infor- 
mation,  Johnfon,  as  a  teft  of  the  young  fcholar*s  at« 
tainments,  put  this  queftion  to  him  i^-^'^^  At  what 
*  time  did  the  heathen  oracles  ceafef*~->-The  bojr, 
not  in  the  leaft  daunted,  anfwered  i-^^-^-*-*  At  the  diffo- 
^  lutbn  of  religious  houics? 

By  the  exercife  of  fuch  offices  as  thefei  by  his  di{^ 
poficion  to  encourage  children  m  their  learning,  and 
joining  admonition  to  inftrudion,  to  exhdrt  them  to 
obedience  to  their  parents  and  teachers,  Joshnfon 
rendered  himfelf  a  welcome  gueft  in  all  the  fiunilies 
into  which  he  was  admitted,  and,  in  various  ways,  did 
he  employ  his  talents  in  the  gratification  of  his  friends. 
A  gentleman,  with  whom  he  had  maintained  a  long 
and  Arid  friendihip,  had  the  misfortune  to  lofe  his 
wife,  and  wiftied  Johnfon,  from  the  outlines  of  her 
charafter,  which  he  fhould  give  him,  and  his  own 
knowledge  of  her  worth,  to  compofe  a  monumental 
infcription  for  her :  he  returned  the  hufband  thanks 
for  the  confidence  he  placed  in  him,  and  acquitted 
himfelf  of  the  talk  in  the  following  fine  eulQgi^m, 
now  to  be  feen  in  the  parifh  church  of  Watford  'w 
Hertfordfliire ; 


Hh4  I^ 
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Jn  the  vault  below  are  depofited  the  remains  of 
Jane  Bel;.»  wife  of  John  Bell,  Eiq^ 
who,  in  the  fiftyrthird  year  of  her  agp, 
furrounded  with  many  worldly  Ueipngs, 
heard,  with  fortitude  and  cqmpofure  truly  great, 
the  horrible  nialady,  which  had  for  fomc  daie  begun  to  * 
afflia  her, 
pronounced  incurable ; 
and  for  more  than  three  years, 
endured  with  patience  and  concealed  with  deceaqs 

the  daily  tortures  of  gradual  death ; 

continued  to  divide  the  hours  not  allotted  to  devotion^ 

between  the  cares  of  her  family,  and  the  convcrfe  of 

her  friends ; 

rewarded  the  attendance  of  duty, 

and  acknowledged  the  offices  of  affedion ; 

and  while  (he  endeavoured  to  alleviate  by  chearfulne&j 

her  hufband's  fufferings  and  forrows, 

increafed  them  by  her  gratitude  for  his  care, 

and  her  fplicitude  for  his  quiet. 

To  the  memory  of  thcfe  virtues, 
more  highly  honoured  as  more  familiarly  known^ 
this  monument  is  ereded  by 
John  Bell*. 

He  had  long  been  folicited  by  Mr.  James  Bofwell, 
a  native  of  Scodand,  and  one  that  highly  valued  him^ 
to  accompany  him  in  a  journey  to  the  Hebrides,  or 
Wcftem  iflands  of  that  kingdom,  as  to  a  part  of  the 
world  in  which  nature  was  to  be  viewed  in  her  rudeft 
and  moft  terrific  forms    and  where,  whatever  wa^ 


•  Siie  died  in  the  month  of  Odobcr«  1771. 
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wanting  to  delight  the  eye,  or  foothe  the  iniaguiation, 
was  made  up  by  objects  that  could  not  fail  to  expand 
it,  and  turn  delight  into  aflonifhnient ;  and  being 
now,  in  the  year  1773,  his  own  matter,  having  no 
literary  engagement  to  fulfil,  he  accepted  the  invi- 
tation. He  began  the  tour  propofed,  in  the  autumn 
of  the  year  above-mentioned,  and,  computing  from 
the  eighteenth  day  of  Auguft,  when  he  left  Edin^ 
burgh,  to  the  ninth  of  November,  when  he  returned 
thither,  completed  it  in  fevcn  weeks  and  fix  d^ys; 
and,  at  his  return  to  England,  drew  up  and  publiflied 
an  account  of  it. 

The  Weftern  iflands  of  Scodand  are  called  by  the 
ancient  geographers,  the  -ffibudse  and  Hebrides* 
The  Scotch  hittorians,  namely,  Heftor  ^oethius, 
biftiop  Lefly,  Buchanan,  and  Johnfon,  have  given  ui 
little  more  concerning  them  than  their  names.  Cam- 
den has  given  a  general,  but  brief  defcription  of  them, 
and  fpeaks  of  their  number  as  about  forty-four  ;  but 
biftiop  Gibfon  adds,  that  they  have  been  reckoned  at 
three  hundred,  in  which  computation  every  fpot  or 
iflet  mutt  be  fuppofed  to  be  included:  but  a  parti- 
cular defcription  of  the  Weftern  iflands  was  wanting 
to  the  woiid  till  the  year  1703,  when  a  perfon  of 
the  name  of  Martin,  publiftied  a  book  with  that  title, 
containing  a  full  account  of  thofe  ifltods,  and  of  *th^ 
government,  religion,  and  cuftoms  of  the  inhabitants 
thereof;  and  alfo,  ^  of  the  fecond  fight  or  faculty  <^ 
^  fore-feeing  things  by  vifion,  {o  common  among 
f  them.* 

Of  this  writer  litde  more  is  known,  than  that  of 
which  himfelf  feems  to  be  the  relator,  viz.  that  he 
yas  born  in  one  of  thc-moft  Jpqcious  and  fertile  ifles 

in 
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in  the  weft  of  Scodand;  and,  befides  his  liberal 
cadon  at  die  univcrfitjr,  had  die  adirantage  of  fedng 
foreign  places,  and  converfing  widi  feme  of  die  lojral 
ibcietjr;  but  who,  neverthdels,  feema  to  have  been  a 
very  weak,  credulous,  and  fuperftitious  aian»  and, 
notwkhftanding  his  liberal  education^  with  idpeft 
both  to  matter  and  form,  an  injudicious  writer.  The 
iame  peribn  had  a  few  years  b<^ore  made  a  voyage  t» 
St.  Kilda,  the  moft  remote  of  the  Weftera  iflandsyaody 
in  1698,  publilhed  adefcription  there<^. 

The  dcfeds  of  Martin,  in  the  accounts  given  by 
him  of  the  Hebrides,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  fis 
veral  ifles  {6  called,  are  amply  (iipplied  by  a  bee 
traveller  thither,  Mr.  Pennant,  who,  in  the 
1769  and  177a  made  the  tour  of  Scodand,  and, 
a  curious  and  penetradng  eye  remarked  all  that 
feems  to  have  been  worthy  of  nodce,  re^xAiog 
either  the  fituadon  of  the  fpots  by  him  deibibedi 
CM*  the  people  whom  necei&ty  has  doomed»  or  par- 
ticular circumftanccs  have  led,  to  become  dwellcn 
there. 

The  extent  of  thefe  iflands,  from  nordi  id  ibudw 
is  computed  at  two  hundred  miles,  and  their  medkm 
width  fuch  as,  were  they  one  continent,  would  make 
a  country  as  large  as  Scodand.  Of  the  inhabitama, 
thofe  of  St.  Kilda  for  inftance,  tome  are  Chrifkians, 
refembling,  both  in  their  religious  tenets  and  the  po* 
rity  of  their  lives,  thofe  of  the  primidve  times ;  others 
are  of  the  Romiih  communion,  and  the  reft  are  of 
that  dcnominauon  of  proteftants,  who  adhere  to 
the  refbraiation  of  that  furious  bigot  John  Knox« 
Theovil  conftitution  oi  theie  fevera]  trada  of  land, 
for  countries  they  »re  not  to  be  called^  is  uoifocm: 

it 
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k  is  feudafioiy^  and  of  this  the  many  caflki  wad 
{daces  of  defence^  every  where  vifible  among  tfaemt 
in  which  their  lords  and  chieftains  refide^  are  evideoC 
proofs.  In  extent  of  land  they  differ  greatly :  Sicy, 
the  largeft  of  them^  is  above  fixty  meafured  miles 
long;  but,  the  greater  number  of  them  are  kis  than 
four  miles  in  length,  and  two  in  breadth.  lona,  or 
IcolmkiU,  is  but  two  miles  long  and  one  broad,  yet,  it 
was  once  an  epifcopal  feat,  and  had  on  it  a  cathedral 
and  a  place  of  fepulture,  in  which  no  fewer  thaa 
forty-eight  Scottilh,  eight  Norwegian,  and  four  Irifli 
kings,  are  interred  i  and  alio,  two  monaftic  eftabUfh* 
ments,  the  one  for  men,  the  other  for  women :  the 
jruins  of  thefe  edifices  are  yet  remaining,  and  may  be 
Icen,  accurately  delineated,  in  Mr.  Pennant's  *  Tour 
^  in  Scotland,  and  Voyage  to  die  Hebrides,'  made 
in  1772,  and  publiflied  in  1774.  Others  of  diefe 
iflcs  are  yet  fmallcr :  Cannay  is  three  miles  by  one, 
and  Staffii  is  a  mile  long,  and  half  a  mile  broad,  aa4 
has  but  one  houfe. 

The  fituadon  of  thefe  iflands,  in  the  bofom  of  the 
deep,  expoicd  to  howling  winds,  'and  beating  waves 
that  excavate  their  very  foundations,  and  rains  whofe 
intermiffion  is  litde  more  than  cafual,  together  with 
the  inconveniences  of  an  excifion  fi'om  the  condnent^ 
is  a  circumftance  fo  much  againft  them,  as  to  deprive 
the  inhabitants  of  many  of  the  grcateft  focial  com- 
forts, and  the  poflibility  of  fubfifling  under  the  want 
of  them  is  hardly  conceivable.  It  is  true,  that  in 
fome  of  the  iflands,  neareft  the  continent,  the  necefla- 
ries,  and  fome  of  the  luxuries,  of  life  are  attainable,  by 
a  communication  with  the  neareftihore ;  but  extreme 
indigence  is  the  lot  of  all  the  iflanders,  excepting  their 

chieftains 
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chieftains,  and  the  proprietors  of  land  held  in  feudal 
fubjeft^on  immediately  under  them.  In  the  (ubocdi* 
hate  ranks,  the  condition  of  the  people  is  (b  fbrlom 
And  deflitute,  that,  were  it  not  that  they  are  as  virtuoos 
and  innocent  as  they  are  poor,  they  muft  be  deemed 
the  moft  wretched  inhabitants  of  the  earth  •. 

The 

^  Martin,  a  writer,  that  in  mere  matters  of  h&  may  be 
Cmiled,  in  his  voyage  to  St.  Kilda  relates  a  Taricty  of  parti* 
culars  refpedUng  that  ifland  and  the  inhabitants  thereof.  Of  d^ 
ifland  he  fays,  that  it  is  two  miles  long,  one  broad,  and  fire  m 
circumference,  and  is  one  hard  rock,  with  earth  from  fix  tnclwa  m 
three  foot  deep  ;  but  with  not  a  tree,  nor  even  a  ihnib  ikcreoa. 
Of  the  inhabiunts,  and  their  manner  of  living,  he  gives  a  dc- 
fcription,  which,  being  abridged,  has  lomiihed  the  fi>Uoiitiif 
account.  They  are  computed  at  about  one  hundred  and  eighty : 
they  obfenre  the  chriHian  Sabbath,  and  believe  in  God  the  FatiKr, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghoil,  and  have  three  chapels  covered  with 
thatch,  and  in'one  of  them  a  brazen  crucifix,  on  which  they  (wear, 
and  contraa  matrimony  :  they  i'peak  the  £rfe  language^  ate  d^- 
ritable  to  each  other,  and  (hew  great  humanity  to  ihipwreckcd 
Ibangers.  The  head  of  the  Mac-Lcod  family  is  the  proprietor  of 
the  ifland,  who  governs  it  by  his  fteward.  Though  they  Ittvt 
iheep  and  a  few  oxen,  their  chief  food  u  Solan  gecfe  and  their 
eggs,  both  which  they  come  at  by  climbing  the  rocks  at  the  peril 
of  their  lives :  to  take  them  they  are  fufpended  from  the  prccipicci 
by  ropes  of  an  immcnfe  length,  covered  with  falted  cow-hides,  of 
which  there  are  only  three  on  the  iiland,  which  are  the  joint  pro- 
perty of  all  the  dwellers  thereon.  When  they  climb  the  rocks* 
it  b  with  their  elbows,  their  backs  being  to  the  rock.  The  dreii 
of  the  v^-omen  is  partly  linen,  and  partly  plaid:  they  wear  Ihoca 
only  in  winter,  and  thofe  the  (kins  of  the  neck  of  the  Solan  gpotc  ; 
that  part  which  covers  the  head  of  the  fowl  (erring  for  the  heeL 
Their  bread  is  made  of  barley  or  oats,  and  their  drink  water  or 
whey.  They  have  only  one  fte<l  and  tinder-box  oo  the  whofo  tflaiid^ 
and  that  is  private  property.  The  women  are  beautiful  and  imio* 
ccr.t,  aiid  the  inhabitants  in  general  courteous :  their  ordinary  fonm 
cf  ialutation,  *  God  (jL\e  you.*     In  common  Hiththe  people  of  die 

Mrthen 
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The  circumftanccs  of  difcrimination  between  thefc 
people  and  the  reft  of  mankind^  are  lb  many,  and  their 
chara&ersj  by  confequence,  fo  different,  their  nlanners 
and  cuftoms  fo  fmgular^  and  their  mode  of  life  fo  in^ 
conliftent  with  all  that  can  be  conceived,  even  in  the 
ioweft  degree  of  civilization,  that  we  are  not  to  feek 

for 

northern  regions,  they  have  a  vein  of  poetry,  that  is  to  fay,  a 
fiicnlty  in  rhyming,  and  are  lovers  of  muiic  and  dancing,  but  know 
BO  inftrument  fave  the  jews'  harp. 

The  (ame  author,  in  his  latter  publication,  '  The  defcription  df 
'  the  Weftern  ifles,'  gives  a  pleafant  account  of  an  inhabitant  of 
St.  Kilda,  who,  being  prevailed  on  to  accompany  fome  traders  to 
Glafgow,  was  aftpnifticd  at  the  length  of  the  voyage,  and  the  pro- 
ipedt  of  that  city.     His  relation  is  as  follows :  / 

'*  Upon  his  arrival  at  Glafgow,  he  was  like  one  that  had  dropped 
^from  the  clouds  into  a  new  world,  wbofe  language,  habit.  Sec 
'  were,  in  all  refpefts,  new  to  him :  he  never  imagined  that  fuch 
'  big  houfes  of  ftone  were  made  with  hands ;  and,  for  the  pave* 

*  mcnts  of  the  ftreets,  he  thought  it  mull  needs  be  altogether  na- 

*  tural ;  for  he  Could  not  believe  that  men  would  be  at  the  paini 
'  to  beat  flones  into  the  ground  to  walk  upon.  He  Aood  dumb  at 
'  the  door  of  his  lodging  with  the  greateft  admiration  ;  and,  when 
'  he  faw  a  coach  and  twohorfes,  he  thought  it  to  be  a  little  houie 

*  they  were  drawing  at  their  tail  with  men  in  it ;  but  he  qondenmed 

*  the  coachman  for  a  fool  to  (it  fo  oneafy,  for  he  thought  it  fafer 

*  to  fit  on  the  horfe's  back.  The  mechanifm  of  the  coach-wheel, 
'  and  its  running  about,  was  the  greateft  of  all  his  wonders. 

*  When  he  went  through  the  ftreets,  he  defired  to  have  one  to 
'*  lead  him  by  the  hand.  Thomas  Rofs  a  merchant,  and  others, 
'*  that  took  the  diverfion  to  carry  him  through  the  town,  a(ked  his 
'  opinion  of  the  high  church.  He  anfwered,  that  it  was  a  large 
'  rock,  yet,  there  were  fome  in  St.  Kilda  much  higher,  but  that 
'  thefe  were  the  bcft  caves  he  ever  faw ;  for  that  was  the  idea 
'  which  he  conceived  of  the  pillars  and  arches  upon  which  the 

*  church  (lands.  When  they  carried  him  into  the  church,  he  was 
'^  yet   more  furprifed,  and   held  up  his  hands  with  admiration, 

^  wondering  how  it  was  poflible  for  men  to  build  fuch  a  pnxiigioii9 

*  fabric, 
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for  the  motires  which9  at  different  tunes^  have  tudiiced 
travellers  to  vifit  them. 

The  iflands  which  Johnfon  and   hit  friend  finr, 
though  few  in  comparifon  with  die  whole  number, 


fiibric,  which  he  lappofed  to  he  the  liifci  in  die  miwtH^  Hr 
CDuld  not  imagine  what  the  pewt  lA^re  defigned  fcr»  aad  he 
fkncied  the  people  that  wore  mafki »  (not  knowing  iriiether  thcjr 
were  men  or  women)  had  been  guilty  of  iomi^  ill  tUag,  6r 
which  they  dared  not  ihew  their  hctu  He  was  n-wtui  at 
women*!  wearing  patches,  and  ^ded  them  lo  hare  been  hi^ 
Urs.  Pendanu  Teemed  to  him  the  mofl  ridicnloat  of  aU  tkiagi : 
he  condemned  perriwigs  mightily»  and  much  mocc  the  powdw 
■fed  in  them :  in  fine*  he  condemned  all  things  aa  (hpciflmwt  he 
frw  not  in  his  own  country.  He  looked  with  amaifimt  on 
every  thing  that  was  new  to  him.  When  he  heard  die  daudi 
bells  ring,  he  was  under  a  mighty  conflernition»  as  if  the  liibnc 
of  the  world  had  been  in  great  diibrder.  He  did  not  think 
there  had  been  fo  many  people  in  the  world  as  in  the  ciqref 
Glafgow  ;  and  it  was  a  great  myftery  to  him  to  think  what  ihcy 
could  all  defign  by  living  (b  many  in  one  place.  He  wtMidered 
how  they  could  all  be  fumifhed  with  proviiion ;  and  when  he 
(aw  big  loaves,  he  could  not  tell  whether  they  were  bfcad, 
iboe,  or  wood«  He  was  amazed  to  think  how  they  ooold  be 
provided  with  ale,  for  he  never  faw  any  there  that  drank  water. 
He  wondered  how  they  made  them  fine  deaths  s  and  to  fee 
ftockings  made  without  being  firft  cut,  and  afterwards  fewn,  wu 
no  (mall  wonder  to  him.  He  thought  it  fiwlifh  in  woibm  to 
wear  thin  iilks,  as  being  a  very  improper  habit  for  fbch  as  pre- 
tended to  any  fort  of  employment.  When  he  fkw  the  wotnens* 
feet,  he  judged  them  to  be  of  another  (hape  thaa  thofis  of  the 
men,  becauTe  of  the  diiPerent  (hape  of  their  (hoes.  He  £d  not 
approve  of  the  heels  of  (hoes  woni  by  men  or  wosiea ;  and* 
when  he  obferved  horfes  with  (hoes  on  their  faet»  and  fiiieaed 
with  iron  nails,  he  could  not  forbear  laughing,  and  thon^^  it 
the  moft  ridiculous  thing  that  ever  fell  under  his  obfervatkm. 
He  kmged  to  (ee  hit  nadve  country  again,  and  pdfamately 
wifhed  it  were  bleilad  with  ale«  braady,  tobaoco  aad  itam,  as 
Glafgow  was.' 
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were  6mc  of  i^nxiftcoafidctaJjki^theHdiridess 
and  his  maimer  of  defcribing  thaa  and  die  iahahi* 
tantSt  as  alfo^  his  recepdoo>  is  entertaining;  but  it  b 
not  fnou^  particular  to  render  it  intelligible  to  a 
ftranger.  In  the  relation  of  hiftorical  fafts,  and  local 
circuniftancesy^ohnfon  delighted  not :  whatever  inr 
telligence  came  in  his  way,  fumilhed  him  widi  mat- 
tor  for  reflcftion,  and  his  book  is  rather  a  diiquifidon 
on  Hebridian  manners9  than  fiich  a  delcripdoo  of 
the  iflands  and  the  people  as  it  was  in  his  power  to 
give* 

As  aa  inftance  of  Johnibn's  inattendon  to  hifto^ 
rical  fa&s,  let  me  mention  his  account  of  l€oImkill% 
called  alio  lona,  which^  though  introduced  hj  a  kn^ 
dment  that  is  admired  for  its  piety  and  pathos  of 
ciqpreffion^  b  lb  abrupt^  as  to  dii^[deaie.  He  caUs  it 
that  illuftnous  ifland  which  was  once  the  luminary 
of  the  Caledonian  re^ons>  whence  iarage  clans  and 
/oring  barbarians  dmved  the  benefits  of  knowledge^ 
and  the  blelfings  of  rdigion  %,  but  who  can  read  thus 
onuch,  concerning  a  fyat  {o  dignified,  without  wilhing^ 
diat  the  author  had  mendoind  a  few  of  thofe  hifto- 
rical particulars,  on  whidi  hb  refledions  are  founded  ? 
He  might  have  told  us  fitmi  Bede,  that  die  ifland 
takes  its  name  from  Columbj  an  abbots  ^dio^  about 

*  Martin  fays,  tliat  tlieword  X!iII  in  the  trilh  or  Erie  langiiagt 
fignifies  a  charch;  if  then  we  rejeft  the  prepofition  /,  and  call  it 
Colamkill,  we  feem  to  have  an  inteIligU>!e  name  for  it»  Le.  Co* 
lamb's  church  ifland.  He  farther  relates,  that  the  dmrchet  and 
the  monadeiy  were,  by  the  kings  of  Scodaad,  endowed  with  le^ 
veanes  to  the  amount  of  4000  marks  a  year.  But,  whoever  wiihet 
lor  fatis&dion  in  this,  and  many  other  particulars  relpeding  tlua 
ifland,  will  receive  it  in  the  perdal  of  Mr.  Pennant's  Voyage  to  the 
Hcbidet. 

ike 
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the  year  565,  came  from  Ireland^  and  prtadicd  die 
Cofpel  to  the  northern  Pi^s^  and  was  called  the 
apoftle  of  the  Pidb,  and  that  Melifchea  their  king» 
being  converted  to  the  faith  of  Chriftygave  the  abboc 
the  ifleof  lona,  by  Bede  called  Hy  or  Hu,  whabuik 
two  churches  thereon^  in  one  whereof  he  19  interred^ 
and  alfo  a  monaftery. 

Bede  flourifhed  about  734^  and  nuy  be  (aid  to 
(peak  from  recent  authority.  Bifhop  Gibfon  has  re- 
cognifed  his  account,  and  adds,  that  in  a  little  village 
here,  or  hereabout,  named  Sodor,  or,  as  others  call  it, 
Soa,  a  ipifhop's  fee  was  erefted,  from  which  all  the 
adjacent  ifles,  including  lona,  took  the  name  <^  So- 
dorcnfes :  the  jurifdiftion  thereof,  he  elfewherc  iays, 
was  given  to  the  bifhop  of  the  ifle  of  Man,  and  hence 
ariies  the  compound  appellative,  bifhop  of  Sodor 
and  Man.  In  the  firft  of  thcfe  particulars,  he,  how- 
ever, ftands  correfted  in  a  relation  cited  by  Mr.  Pen- 
iiant,  and  founded  on  good  authority,  purporting, 
that  during  the  time  that  the  Norwegians  were  io 
poflTcfnon  of  the  ifles,  they  divided  them  into  two 
parts ;  the  northern,  which  comprehended  all  that  lay 
to  the  north  of  a  certain  promontory,  and  were,  there- 
fore, called  the  Norderys  j  and  the  fouthem^  which 
were  thofe  that  lay  to  the  fouth  thereof,  and  were,  for 
a  fimilar  rcafon,  called  the  Sudcrys.  Voyage  to  the 
Hebrides,  257. 

I  have  fome  reafon  to  think  that,  in  writing  the 
account  of  his  journey  to  the  Wcftern  iflands,  Jolm- 
ion  had  in  his  eye  one  of  the  mod  delightful  books  of 
the  like  kind  in  our  language,  *  MaundrelKs  journey 
*  from  Aleppo  to  Jcrufalem.'  The  motives  that  in- 
duced him  to  undertake  a  labour  lo  fonnidable  to  a 

nun 
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mah  of  his  age,  as  his  tour  muft  be  thought^  I  will 
not  enquire  into:  doubtlefs,  curiofity  was  one  of 
them ;  but,  it  was  curiofity  dire£ted  to  no  peculiar 
objed:;  He  was  neither  an  antiquary  nor  a  naturar 
lift;  he  had  little  acquaintance  with  the  treafures 
which  lie  below  the  furface  of  the  earth ;  and  for 
the  ftudy  of  botany  he  never  difcovered  the  leaft  re- 
lilh.  If  any  particular  fubjeft  may  be  faid  to  have 
engaged  his  attention,  it  muft  have  been  the  manners 
of  a  people  of  whom  he  knew  little  but  by  report, 
the  knowledge  whereof  might  furnifh  him  with  new 
topics  for  re(ie£Hon  and  difquifition,  an  exercife  of 
his  mental  powers  which,  of  all  others,  he  moft  de- 
lighted  in.  That  in  this  employment  he  has  con- 
ducted himfclf  with  that  impartiality  which  becomes  a 
lover  of  truth,  the  natives  of  the  kingdom  he  yifited 
deny  J  and,  that  he  carried  out  of  this  country  the  tcm* 
per  of  a  man  who  hoped  for  an  hofpitable  reception 
among  ftrangers,  few  are  fo  hardy  as  to  aflert.  Accord- 
ingly, we  find  in  his  narrative  an  intermixture,  not  only 
of  praifc  and  blame,  but  of  gratitude  and  invcftive. 

The  volume  which  this  tour  gave  birth  to  may  pro- 
perly be  called  a  diflfertation,  for  it  has  fcarcely  any 
fafts,  and  confifts  chiefly  in  propofitions  which  he 
hunts  down,  and  enlivens  with  amufing  difquifition.  As 
he  fays  himfelf,  on  another  occafion,  the  negative  cata- 
logue of  particulars  is  very  copious :  what  he  did  notice, 
what  he  could  not  learn,what  he  would  not  believe,  what 
he  did  not  enquire  about,  and  what  he  is  not  fure  of^ 
altogether  form  a  confiderable  enumeration.  Yet  the 
merit  of  this  traft  is  great  j  for,  though  I  will  admit 
that  no  one  going  his  route  could  derive  from  him 
direftion  or  intelligence;    though  no  remembrance 

Vol.  I.  I  i  could 
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could  be  refreflied^  nor  remarks  corroborated}  be« 
caufe  his  web  was  fpun,  not  from  objcds  due  pee- 
fented  diemfelves  to  his  tiew,  but  from  his  own  pie* 
exiftent  ideas;  I  am  convinced,  that  ever7  body  muft 
have  regretted  the  omiflion,  had  he»  for  any  reaibn, 
withheld  fo  entertaining  a  (cries  of  refleftions* 

A  reference  to  the  work  vnll  difcover  bodi  die 
caufc  and  tffeA  of  the  confined  obfenradon  diac 
muft  be  remarked  in  it:  he  profefles  his  views  to 
be  direfled  to  life  and  manners :  of  the  former,  if 
taken  in  its  general  fenfe,  he  could  obtain  a  very  ina- 
dequate knowledge  who  was  entert^ned  by  the  opo- 
lent,  at  the  beft  houfes,  with  the  beft  fare  of  the 
country,  and  who,  while  he  fuffered  no  inconveni- 
ence within  doors,  enquired  after  litde  without ;  and, 
of  the  latter  he  could  gain  litde  infomnadon,  for  the 
manners  he  mod  clofely  obfcrved  were  imported  from 
the  places  where  fouthern  elegance  is  taught*  Hb 
known  love  of  cafe  precluded  him  from  intelligence : 
all  deficiencies  by  which  he  could  fufFer,  the  natural 
hofpitality  of  thofe  to  whom  he  was  a  gueft,  tempo- 
rarily fupplied  or  concealed,  and  happy  was  it  for  him 
that  he  found  not  the  fame  prejudices  that  he  carried 
with  him. 

•  In  all  Johnfon's  difquifitions,  whether  argumentarive 

cridcal,  there  is  a  certain  even-handed  juftice  that 

es  the  mmd  in  a  ftrange  perplexity.     When  he 

iks  of  the  paucity  of  trees  in  Scodand,  his  indig- 

feems  excited  at  the  fupinenefs  it  manifcftoL 

1  9— <  to  drop  a  feed  into  the  ground  can  coft 

^       ^ing,  and  the  trouble  b  not  great  of  prote&ing 

'  t     young  plant  till  it  b  out  of  danger/^-^-*In  this 

reader  willingly  acquicfces,  and  wonders,  with 

Johnibn, 
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Johnfon,  that  plantation  is  negleAed^  till  he  is  told  in 
the  concluiion  of  the  paragraph^  that  it  muftbe  al- 
lowed dijfEcult>  where  there  is  neither  wood  for  pali-^ 
fades^  nor  thorns  for  hedges^  He  again,  in  a  fubie^ 
quent  page,  refumes  the  fame  kind  of  fatirical  admi-^ 
ration,  which  he  balances  by  obferving,  that  the  land 
which  covers  future  forefts  cannot  be  arable.  This 
alfo  is  fatisfadory :  the  queltion  of  firft  importance 
certainly  is — Where  (hall  com  grow  ?  —  no  one  will 
deny,  that  food  muft  be  fecurcd,  before  the  delights 
of  foliage,  or  the  emoluments  of  timber  are  thought 
of.  But  all  our  wonder  and  regret  at  itadonal  inac* 
tivity,  is  diflipated,  when  we  are  told,  that  Sir  James 
Macdonald  had  made  an  experiment  by  planting 
feveral  millions  of  trees,  which  the  want  of  fences  to  " 
keep  the  cattle  oflF,  had  rendered  abortive.  Thus  it 
is  that  he  frequently  raifes  an  edifice,  which  appears 
founded  and  fupported  to  refift  any  attack  ^  and  then, 
with  the  next  ftroke,  annihilates  it,  and  leaves  die  va- 
cuity he  found. 

With  refpefb  to  the  inaccuracy  he  has  been  charged 
with,  it  muft,  in  juftice,  be .  imputed  to  the  defcft  of 
his  perceptions:  he  neither  faw  nor  heard  clearly; 
and,  though  this  might  be  urged  againft  his  attempt^ 
ing  to  relate  what  he  had  met  with  or  been  told,  i€ 
muft  be  admitted  in  excufe  for  any  mif-reprefenta^ 
tion  i  fince  no  one  could  acquire  credit  by  doubting 
the  uniform  veracity  of  Johnfon.  He  candidly  con- 
fefles  his  inability,  whenever  he  fufpedted  it;  an4 
owns,  that  his  thoughts  are  the  thoughu  of  oms  who 
has  feen  little. 

I  wi(h  I  could  as  readily  apologize  for  the  manner 
in  which  he  ipeaks  of  thc-pec^  of  that  ]>art  ^f  Scot* 

I  i  2  land 
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land  he  vifitcd.  He  fccms  to  think  a  barren  Ibil 
difgraccful  to  the  proprietors ;  and  his  avcrfion  is 
'moft  excited,  where  he  finds  die  comforts  of  life  molt 
fpa^ingly  beftowed  :  where  he  meets  with  refinement, 
he  is  placid,  and  is  unwilling  to  depart  from  elegance; 
but,  when  he  is  difplcafed,  or  unfatisfied,  he  cxpreflcs 
himfelf  with  a  keenncfs  of  fatire,  which,  however  it 
may  delight  by  its  poignancy,  is  not  to  be  juftified; 
and  I  have  reafon  to  think  very  highly,  not  only  of 
the  kindnefs  which  confulted  his  humour,  but  of  that 
temper  and  forbearance  which  reftraincd  thofc  peHbns 
who,  while  they  were  endeavouring  to  gratify  him, 
received  indubitable  proof  of  his  antipathy  to  their 
countr)'. 

But  it  is  due  to  him  to  take  notice,  that  in  civilitr 
he  has  preferved  the  fame  equilibrium  as  in  argu- 
ment. If  he  has  ftigmatized  Scotland  as  a  country, 
and  the  Scots  as  a  people,  his  compliments  to  indi- 
viduals, in  fomc  mcafure  atone  for  it:  they  are  judi- 
cious, elegant,  and  well  conceived,  and  exprels  the 
fenfc  of  gratitude  proportioned  to  the  favours  he 
experienced. 

•  I  will  not  repeat,  for  I  do  not  wifh  to  perpetuate, 
thofe  paflages  that  have  given  difgull.  I  have  ever 
efteemed  the  Scots  as  a  brave,  ufeful,  and  virtuous 
people,  and  (hould  be  ver\'  forry  if  the)'  imagined 
^ohnfon*s  prejudices  co:nmon  to  their  (buthem 
neighbours.  If,  in  his  journey  acrofs  their  continent^ 
he  had  remembvrcJ,  that  a  very  commendable  anil 
Well-direcleJ  fpiri:  of  literary  induftry  had  dillin- 
guiihcd  them,  ar.j,  when  a-.vjng  the  Hebridians,  that 
a  perpetual  ftni^2:le  againll  tlifficulties,  and  a  pa- 
tienr  toleration  of  irremediable  erils,  is  eminently 
^    •  3  laudable. 
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iaudable^  I  am  perfuaded  lie  would  Iftive  written 
with  Icfs  alperity^  and  |^t  his  remarks  would  nor 
have  given  that  offence  which  I  cannot  but«own  wcj^ 
founded. 

It  is  no  lefs  to  be  lamented^  that  he  left  not  behind 
him  thofe  prejudices  againft  the  ecdeliaftical  eftab*^ 
lilhment  of  Scotland  and  the  religious  jperfuafion  of 
the  people,  which,  though  in  England  tli^  gave  little 
offence, '  could  not,  in  that  kingdom,  be  indulged 
without  the  fufpicion  of  bigotry.  It  is  pretty  well 
agreed  that,  between  the  church  of  England  and  that 
of  Scotland,  the  queftions  in  difpute  relate  not  to 
doftrines,  but  to  difcipline,  which,  in  the  judgment 
of  many  fober  perfons,  is  numbered  among  things 
indifferent.  Being  in  a  country  of  which  Chriftianity', 
in  its  umioft  purity,  is  the  religion,  it  might  have  been 
expefted,  that  Johnfon,  with  a  true  catholic  fpirit^ 
and  as  a  teftimony  of  refpeft  for  their  teachers,  would 
pccafionally  have  been  prefcnt  at  divine  fcrvice  in 
their  churches  j  but  his  narrative  contain^  not  the 
leaft  hint  of  any  fuch  compliance,  though  he  has 
noted  his  joining  in  public  worihip  at  the  Englifli 
non-juring  epifcopal  chapel  at  Aberdeen  ♦. 

From  a  tour  to  which  he  had  no  ftronger  an  incen- 
tive, from  which  he  was  fo  litde  able  to  extraft  plea-; 
fure,  and  which  had  occafioned  a  fuipenfiln  of  the 
enjoyments  he  found  in  a  metropolis,  it  feems^at  firft 
wonderful,  that  he  fliould  have  returned  fatisfied : 

•  For  this  condcfccniion  he  would  have  had  the  example  of  Mr. 
Richard  Baxter,  a  man  ^om  he  profeHTed  to  admire,  who,  as  I 
teive  been  credibly  informed,  to  teftify  his  charity  towatds  thofe 
fxom  whom  he  diifented  in  opinion,  was  woiic,  oncc  )n  pvery  jcar^ 
IP  commonicatc  with  the  eAabliihed  church. 

J  i  3  Mt 
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diat  he  did  fb  is  certain ;  and  it  muft  be  attriboml 
to  the  gratification  he  felt  iathe  refpeft  dut  had  been 
paid  to  him^  in  feeing  the  celebrity  he  hiid  ac(|mfc4i 
and  in  increafing  the  dock  of  his  ideas. 

Had  Johnfon  been  more  explicit  in  hii  ackooiv** 
ledgnients  of  the  hofpitable  and  courteous  ticamicng 
he  experienced  from  a  people,  who  had  reafon  to 
look  on  him  rather  as  a  fpy  than  a  traveller,  and 
plight  have  faid  to  him — *  To  difcovcr  the  naked- 
*  nefe  of  the  land  arc  ye  come/ — he  would  have 
given  a  proofs  that  he  had,  in  fome  degree,  overcome 
bis  prejudices  againft  them  and  their  country;  but 
they  fcemed  to  be  unconquerable. 

One  of  the  laft  duties  we  learn,  is  that  of  confix 
dering  mankind  as  one  great  family,  and  the  nadvca 
of  foreign  countries,  however  differing  from  us  in 
opinions,  manners,  cuftoms,  and  other  particulars,  as 
(landing  in  the  fame  relation  with  ourfelves  to  the 
common  Father  of  us  all :  a  duty  which  leads  us,  as 
Thompfon  elegantly  expreffcs  it,  to 

< fcan  our  nature  with  a  brother's  eye.' 

Johnfon*s  prejudices  were  too  ftrong  to  permit  him 

to  extend  his  philanthropy  much  beyond  the  limits  of 

his  native  countr)',  and  the  pale  of  his  own  church ; 

and,  that  he  was  uhable  to  conquer  his  habits  of  diink- 

ing  and  judging,  is  the  only  apology  that  can  be  offered 

for  his  idTperity  towards  the  people  whofe  country  and 

manners  he,  in  his  journey  above  fpoken  of,  has  taken 

upon  him  to  defcribe ;    or  that  he  has  forborne  to 

difplay  any  fuch  generous  fentiments  rcfpeding  the 

inhabitants  of  Scotland  as  others  have  done  who  have 

ipifited  (hat  country. 

In 
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In  the  clofe  of  his  book  he  mighft  have  at  large 
exprefltd  fome  fenfe  of  gratitude  for  the  many 
courtefies  that  had  been  (hewn  huli.  H«  might  at 
leaft  have  faid,  *  the  barbaroiwr  people  fhewed  u% 
'  much  kindnefs  ;*  but  the  Im  paragraph  is  frigid 
and  unanimated  to  an  excefs  of  affectation^  and  muft 
ever  fuffcr  by  a  comparifbn  with  the  conclufion  of 
Mr.  Pennant's  Tour,  which^  as  well  for  its  elegance, 
as  the  benevolent  ipirit  which  it  evidences,  I  here 
infert. 

'  I  look  back  to  the  North,  and  with  a  grateful 

*  mind  acknowledge  every  benefit  I  received,  from 

*  the  renroteft  of  the  Hebrides  to  the  prefent  Ipot  1 

*  whether  I  think  of  the  hofpitality  of  the  rich,  or 

*  the  efforts  of  unblameable  poverty,  {training  every 
^  nerve  to  accommodate  me,  amidft  dreary  hills  and 
^  ungenial  ikies.     The  little  accidents  of  diet  or  of 

*  lodging,  affedt  not  me :    I  look  farther  than  the 

*  mere  differences  of  living  or  of  cuftoms,  to  the 

*  good  heart,    and  extenfive    benevolence,     which 

*  foftens  every  hardfhip,  and  turns  into  delicacies 
'  the  groffcft  fare.  My  conftitution  never  yet  was 
'  difpofed  to  apathy,  for  which  I  can  claim  no  merit, 

*  but  am  thankful  to  the  author  of  my  frame/ — — 
And,  in  a  quotation  from  the  Religio  Medici  of  Sir 
Thomas  Brown,  he  adds  :— — « I  feel  not  in  myfelf 
«'  thofe  conunon  antipathies  that  I  can  difcover  in 
*'  others:  thofe  national  repugnancies  do  not  touch 
"  me  5  nor  do  I  behold  with,  prejudice  the  French, 
*'  Italian,  Spaniard,  or  Dutch,  much  more  my  fellow- 
*'  fubjefts,  howfoever  remotely  placed  from  me.  But, 
^  where  1  find  their  adtions  in  balance  with  my  coun- 
^'*trymcii's,  J  honour,  love,  and  embrace  them  in 

I  i  4  *  fome 
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^  fomc  degree.  I  was  bom  in  the  right  climate^  hm 
**  feem  to  be  framed  and  conftellated  unto  all :  alt 
^  places,  all  airs,  make  unto  mc  one  country  j  1 
^  am  in  England  every  where  and  under  every  mc- 
^  ridian/' 

I  muft  here  obferve,  as  it  was  a  circumftance  that 
gave  him  fome  trouble  after  his  return  to  England, 
that  during  his  ftay  in  thfc  Hebrides,  Johnibn  was 
very  induftrious  in  his  enquiries  touching  the  Earib 
language,  with  a  view  to  afccrtain  the  degree  of  credit 
due  to  certain  poems  then  lately  publifhcd  and  af- 
cribed  to  Oflian,  an  ancient  bard,  who,  till  then,  had 
icarce  been  heard  of.  His  opinion,  upon  the  queftion 
of  their  genuincnefs,  is  pretty  decifive,  and  will  ap- 
pear beft  in  his  own  words. 

*  I  fuppofe  my  opinion  of  the  poems  of  Oflian  is 

*  already  difcovercd.     I  believe   they  never  exifted 

*  in  any  other  form  than  that  which  we  have  fcen. 

*  The  editor,  or  author,  never  could  (hew  the  ori- 

*  ginal  * ;  nor  can  it  be  (hewn  by  any  other.  To  re- 

*  venge  reafonable  incredulity  by  rcfufing  evidence, 

*  is  a  degree  of  infolence  with  which  the  world  is  not 

*  yet  acquainted  j  and  ftubborn  audacity  is  the  lafl 
'  refuge  of  guilt.  It  would  be  eafy  to  (hew  it,  if  he 
f  had  it  i  but  whence  could  it  be  had  ?  It  is  too  long 

*  to  be  remembered,  and  the  language  formerly  had 

*  nothing  written.     He  has  doubtlefs  infened  names 

*  that  circulate  in  popular  Oorics,  and  may  have  tran(^ 

*  lated  fomc  wandering  ballads,  if  any  can  be  found ; 

*  and  the  names,  and  fome  of  tlie  images,  being  re- 

*  Johnibn  had  required,  that  it  (hould  be  dcpofited  in  cither 
the  king's  or  the  nurifchal  college  at  Aberdeen,  and  fubmirtcd 
ID  public  infpcdjon  ;  but  this  was  never  done, 

*  *  coUeftedy 
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f  colle&ed^  make  an.  inaccurate  auditor  imag^ne^  bf 
^  the  help  of  Caledonian  bigotry,  that  he  has  fprmerljr 
^  heard  the  whole. 

^  I  afked  a  very  learned  minifter  in  Sky,  who  had  ufed 
'  all  arts  to  make  me  believe  the  genuinenefs  of  the 

*  book,  whether  at  laft  he,  believed  k  himfelf ;  but  he 
^  would  not  anfwer.  He  wifhed  me  to  be  deceived, 
* ,  for  the  honour  of  his  country  i  but  would  not  dire£tiy 
^  and  formally  deceive  me.  Yet,  has  this  man's  telti-* 
^  mony  been  publicly  produced,  as  of  one  that  held 
f  Fingal  to  be  the  work  of  Oflian. 

*  It  is  faid,  diat  fome  men  of  integrity  profefs  ta 
f  have  heard  parts  of  it,  but  they  all  heard  them  when 

*  they  were  boys  i  and  it  was  never  faid,  that  any  of 
^  them  could  recite  fix  lines.  They  remember 
f  names,  and,  perhaps,  fome  proverbial  fentiments^ 

*  and,  having  no  diftinft  ideas,  coin  a  rcfemblanca 

*  without  an  original.    The  perfuaGon  of  the  Scots, 

*  however,  is  far  from  univerfal ;  and,  in  a  queftion  fo 
^  capable  of  proof,  why  fhould  doubt  be  fuffcred  to 
5  continue  ?  The  editor  has  been  heard  to  fay,  that 

*  part  of  the  poem   was  received   by  him,  in  the 

*  Saxon  ch^radter.  He.  has  then  found,  by  fome 
^  peculiar  fortune,   an   unwritten  language,  writtea 

*  in  a  charafter  which  the  natives  probably  never  be- 
^  held. 

*  I  have   yet  fuppofed  no  impoihire,  but  in  the 

*  publifher  5  yet,  I  am  far  from  certainty,  that  fome 

*  tranflations  have  not  been  lately  made,  that  may 

*  now  be  obtruded  as  parts  of  the  original  work. 

*  Credulity  on  one  part  is  a  ftrong  temptation  to  de- 
f  ceit  on  the  other,  efpecially  to  deceit  of  which  no 
f  perfonal  injury  is  the  coniequence,  and  which  flat* 

«  tcrs 
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troverfy  concerning  the  genuinenefs  of  Phalaris*s 
epiftles,  and  with  "zs  much  acuteneis  as  that  whkh 
tended  to  afcertain  the  queftion,  whether  the  poems 
lately  afcribed  to  Rowlie  are  not  forgeries.  Mode- 
rators have  alfo  interpofcd,  as  there  did  in  the  difpuce 
about  the  authenticity  of  the  Sybilline  oracles,  and 
ynxh  as  little,  fuccefs :  the  world  remains,  and  is  likely 
ever  to  remain,  without  fatisfaftion  in  refpeA  of  either 
the  one  or  the  other. 

Before  this  time,  Johnfon  had  undertaken  to  revife 
the  former  edition  of  his  Shakefpeare,  and  extend  his 
plan,  by  admitting  die  corredions  and  illuftrations  of 
various  other  commentators.  He  therefore,  in  con- 
junction with  Mr.  George  Stecvens,  publifhed  in  177  J, 
a  new  edition  of  that  author,  in  ten  oftdvo  volumes, 
frhidi  was  republiihed  with  additions  in  1778. 

In  1774,  the  parliament  having  been  di(Iblved> 
and  Mr.  Wilkes  pcrfifting  in  his  endeavours  to  be- 
come a  rcprefenutive  in  that  which  was  about  to  be 
chofen,  Johnfon  addrcfTed  to  the  eledlors  of  GttMl 
Britain  a  pamphlet,  entitled  *  The  Patriot;'  the  de- 
fign  whereof  is  to  guard  them  from  impofition,  and 
teach  them  to  diftinguilh  that  which,  of  itfelf  fecms 
fufficiently  obvious,  the  difference  between  true  and 
falfe  patriotifm  ;  but  the  madnefs  of  the  .people  was 
then  at  its  height,  and  they  needed  to  be  told  how 
often  in  their  lucid  intervals  they  had  lainentcd  the 
deceits  praftifed  on  them  by  artful  and  defigning 
men.  With  this  view,  he  defcribes  a  patriot,  is  one 
whofe  public  conduft  is  regulated  by  one  Hngle  mo- 
tive, the  love  of  his  country  -,  who,  as  an  agent  in 
parliament,  has,  for  himfclf,  neither  hope  nor  fear, 
neither  kindneis   nor  refcntment,   but  refers  everjj 

thing 
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thing  to  the  commoh  intereft.  ^Thefe,  and  other 
jnarks  of  pacriotirm  by  him  pointed  out^  he  allows 
te  be  fuch  as  artifice  may  counterfeit,  or  folly  wif* 
apply ;  but  he  enumerates  ieveral  chara^teriftical 
modes  of  fpeaking  and  aAing,  which  may  prove  a 
Hian  not  to  be  a  patriot ;  which  |difcriminat]on  he 
illuftrates  in  fundry  inftances,  by  pointed  references 
to  the  condufi:  of  many  of  thofe  men  who  were 
courting  the  favour  of  the  people :  thefe,  an  abridg- 
ment would  injurcj  and  I  therefore  givt  them  in  his 
own  words:  *  It  may  (afely  be  pronounced^  that 
^  thofe   men  are  no  [mtriots,  wrho,  when  the  nati-* 

*  onal  honour  was  vindicated  in  the  fight  of  Europe, 
^  and  the  Spaniards  having  invaded  what  they  call 
^  their  own,  had  fhrunk  to  a  difavowal  of  their  at- 
^  tempt,  and  a  relaxation  of  their  claim,  would  ftiU 

*  have  inftigated  us  to  a  war  for  a  bleak  and  barren 
'  fpot  in  the  Magellanic  ocean,  of  which  no  ufe  could 

*  be  made,  unlefs  it  were  a  place  of  exile  for  the  hy- 

*  pocrites  of  patriotifm. He   that  wifhes  to  fee 

*  his  country  robbed  of  its  rights,  cannot  be  a  pa- 

*  trior.      That  man,  therefore,  is   no  patriot,   who 

*  juftifies  the  ridiculous  claims  of  American  ufur- 

*  pation ;  who  endeavours  fo  dejMive  the  nation  of 
^  its  natural  and  lawful  auQiority  over  its  own  colo* 

*  nies,  thofe  colonies  which  were  fetded  under  Eng- 
^  liih  protc&ion,  were  conflituted  by  an  Englifh  char- 

*  ter,  and  have  been  defended  by  Englifh  amtis.  To 
'  fuppofe,  that,  by  fending  out  a  colony,  the  nation 

*  efbd>Iiflied  an  independent  power ;    that  when,  by 

*  indulgence  and  favour,  emigrants  arc  become  rich, 
'  they  fhall  not  contribute  to  their  own  defence,  but 
^  at  their  own  pleafure,   and  that  they  fholl  not  be 

*  included. 
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*  included,  like  roiUions  of  their  feUow-(ubicdB»  ui 

*  the  general  fyftcm  of  reprefenution,  involves  fbch 

*  an  accumulation  cf  abfurdity,  as  nodiii^  but  die 

*  ihew  of  patriotifm  would  palUate/ His  laft  de* 

%nation  of  the  clafs  of  men  whom  he  means  to  ftig« 
matife,  is  the  following : — ^  That  man  is  not  a  pa* 
^  trior,  ^riK>  denies  his  governors  their  due  pndlej 

*  and  who  conceals  from  the  public  the  benefits  which 

*  they  receive.    Thofe,  therefore,  can  lay  no  claim 

*  to  this  illuftrious  appellation,  who  impute  want  of 

*  public  fpirit  to  the  late  parliament ;  an  aflcmbljr  of 
^  men,  whom,  notwiifaftanding  feme  fluAuations  of 
^  couniel,  and  (bme  weaknefs  of  agency,  the  nation 

*  muft  always  remember  with  gratitude,  fince  it  is 

*  indebted  to  them  for  a  very  ample  conceffion  in  the 
<  refignation  of  protcftions,  and  a  wife  and  honeft 
^  attempt  to  improve  the  conftitution,  in  the  new  judi- 

*  cature  inftitutcd  to  try  elcftions/ 

Johnfbn  publiflied  alfo  in  1775,  ^  pan^Alct 
xntitled,  'Taxation  no  Tyranny/  an  anfwer  to  the 
relblutions  and  addrefs  of  the  American  congiris  1  in 
vrfiich,  as  the  ground  of  his  argument,  he  afiumes 
as  fclf-evident,  the  following  propofition :  '  In  all  the 
^  parts  of  human  knowledge,  whether  terminating  in 

*  fcicnce  merely  fpeculative,  or  (grating  upon  life 

*  private  or  civil,    are  admitted  fome  Aindamental 

*  principles,  or  common  axioms,  which,  being  gene* 

*  rally  received,  are  little  doubted,  and  being  little 

*  doubted,  have  been  rarely  proved. 

*  Of  thefe  gratuitous  and    acknowledged  truths, 

*  it  is  often  the  fate  to  become  Icfs  evident  by  en* 

*  deavours  to  explain  them,  however  neceflary  foch 

*  endeavours  may  be  made  by  the  mifapprehmfioot 

•  of 
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^  of  abfurdicy«  or  the  fophiftrics  of  intereft.    It  is 

*  difficult  to  prove  the  principles  of  fcicnce^  becaufe 
^  notions  cannot  always  be  found  nx>re  intelligible 

*  than  thoie  which  are  queftioned.    It  is  difficult  to 

*  prove  the  principles  of  praAice»  becaufe  they  have» 

*  for  the  moft  part,  not  been  difcovcred  by  inveiU- 
^  gation>  but  obtruded  by  experience ;  and  the  de- 
^  monftrator  will  find,  after  an  operofe  deduction,  that 
^  he  has  been  trying  to  make  that  feen,  which  can 

*  be  only  felt. 

«  Of  this  kind  is  thepofition  that  the fupreme  power 
^  of  every  community  has  the  rigif  of  requiring  from  alt 

*  its  fubjeSsyfucb  contributions  as  are  necejary  to  the 
'  fublic  fafety  or  public  projperity^  which  was  confi- 

*  dered  by  all  mankind  as  compriAng  the  primary 
^  and  efTential  condition  of  all  political  fociety,  tiU 
'  it  became   difputed  l^  thofe  zealots  of  anarchy, 

*  who  have  denied  to  the  parlianricnt  of  Britain  the 

*  right  of  taxing  the  American  colonies/ 

With  much  wit  does  he  ridicule,  and  with  force  of 
reafoning  refute,  the  arguments  founded  on  the  in- 
ability of  the  Americans  to  bear  taxation,  their  powers 
of  refiftanccj  the  ftubbomnefs  of  their  tempers,  and  the 
profits  accruing  to  this  country  T>y  its  commerce  with 
them:  thefe,  he  tells  us,  are  ufed  only  as  auxiliaries  to 
that  other,  which,  as  he  briefly  ftates  it,  is—*  that  to 
'  tax  the  colonies  is  ufurpation  and  oppreffionj  an  in- 

*  vafion  of  natural  and  legal  rights,  and  a  violation 

*  of  thofe  principles  which  fupport  the  conflitudon  of 

*  the  Englifh  government. 

He  next  confiders  the  legal  confequences  of  migra- 
tion from  a  mother-country,  and  afterwards  proceeds 
to  an  examination  of  that  fallacious  pofidon^  that  from 
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an  Engrtfliman  nothing  can  be  taken  but  by  his  0%ri 
confent,  and  of  the  argument  grounded  thereon^  fitat 
the  Americans)  being  unreprefented  in  parliament; 
cannot  be  faid  to  have  confcnted  in  their  corporate 
capacity,  and  that,  refufing  their  confent  as  individuals, 
diey  cannot  legally  be  taxed. 

*  Of  this  he  fays,  that  '  it  is  a  pofidon  of  a  nu^ty 
^  found,  but  that  every  man  that  utters  it,  with  what- 

*  ever  confidence,  and  every  man  that  hears  it,  with 

*  whatever  acquiefcence,  if  confent  be  fuppofed  to 
^  imply  the  power  of  refufal,  feels  to  be  faUc,  filr  diat, 
^  in  wide  extended  dominions,  the  bufinefs  of  the  pub- 
^  lie  muft  be  done  by  delegation,  and  the  choice  </ 
^  delegates  is  by  a  feledt  number  of  eleftors,  who  are 

*  often  far  from  unanimity  in  their  choice ;  and  what 
f  the  numbers  approach  to  equality,  almoft  half  muft 

*  be  governed,   not  only  without^  but  againft  theif 

*  choice/     Of  thofe,  who  are  not  cledors,  he  fays : — 

*  they  (land  idle  and  helplefs  fpeftators  of  thecomnxxi* 
'  *  weal,whollyunconcemed  in  the  government  of  them- 

*  fclves/  The  refolution  of  the  Congrefs,  that  their  an-* 
ccftors,who  firft  fettled  the  colonies,  were,  at  the  time 
of  their  emigration  from  the  mother-country,  entitled 
to  all  the  rights,  liberies,  and  immunities  of  free  and 
natural-born  fubjcds  within  the  realm  of  England,  he 
admits ;  but  granting  it,  he  contends,  xbxi  their  boaft 
of  original  rights  is  at  an  end,  and  that,  by  their  emi- 
gration, they  funk  down  into  colonifts,  governed  by  a 
charter;  and  that  though,  by  fuch  emigration,  diey 
had  not  forfeited,  furrcndcred,  or  loft,  any  of  thole 
rights,  they  had  loft  them  by  natural  effefts,  that  is  to 
fay,  had  abandoned  them. *  A  man,'  fays  he,  *  can 

*  be  but  in  oae  place  at  once ;  he  cannot  have  the  ad-* 

*  vantages 
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^  vantages  of  multiplied  refidencc.    He  that  will  cn- 

*  joy  the  brightncfs  of  funlhine^  muft  quit  the  coohiefs 
^  of  the  (hade.  And  though  an  emigrant,  having  a 
'  right  to  vote  for  a  knigl^t  or  burgefs,  by  eroding 
^  the  Atlantic  does  not  nullify  that  right,  he  renders 

*  the  exertion  of  it  no  longer  poflible. But  the 

*  privileges  of  an  American,'   adds  he,   *  fcom  the 

*  limits  of  place  s  they  are  part  of  himfelf,  and  can- 

*  not  be  loft  by  departure  from  his  country ;  they  float 
^  in  the  air,  or  glide  under  the  ocean/ 

He  next  confiders  dy^  legal  operation  of  charters, 
and  forgets  not  to  note,  that  from  the  exemption  of 
the  firft  fetders  in  MafTachufet's  bay  from  taxes  for 
ieven  years,  it  muft  be  inferred,  that  at  the  end  thereof 
they  were  liable  to  taxation. 

It  is  not  my  purpofe  to  give  at  length  the  feveral 
arguments  contained  in  this  moft  excellent  pamphlet. 
I  fhall,  therefore,  content  myfelf  with  extrafting 
from  it  a  few  paflages,  which  ftand  diftinguifhed  from 
others,  either  by  their  wit,  or  the  urength  of  reafoning 
diiplayed  iA  them.  Of  that  clafs  are  thefe  that 
follow : 

*  To  be  prejudiced  is  always  to  be  weak ;  yet  there 
^  are  prejudices  fo  near  to  laudable,  that  they  have 
^  often  been  praifed,  and  are  J^ays  pardoned.     To 

*  love  their  country  has  been  confidered  as  virtue  in 
'  men  whofe  love  could  not  be  otherwife  than  blind, 

*  becaufe  their  preference  was  made  without  compa- 

*  rifon ;  but  it  has  never  been  my  fortune  to  find, 
^  either  in  ancient  or  modern  writers,  any  honourable 

*  mention  of  thofe  who  have,  with  equal  blindncfs, 

*  bated  their  country. 

.  Vol.  I.  K  k  '  Thefc 
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die  artifices  of  thofe>  who^  by  Ipecious  oratory  and 
faUereafbning,  were  courting  popularity^  and  excluding 
die  inhabitants  of  this  country  into  a  refignation  of 
their  rights.  It  was  not,  faid  they,  for  a  mad  of  lus 
abftrafted  genius,  a  philofbpher,  a  moralift,  and 
a  poet,  to  concern  himfelf  in  the  contentions  be- 
tween a  parent-date  and  its  offspring.  The  niAfiSt 
gende  creatures !  arc  of  no  party :  they 


in  anng 
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Andj  in  conformity  to  this  charafter,  it  behoved 
him  to  be  a  filent  ipe^lator  of  all  that  was  pafling, 
and  leave  the  agitation  of  poliucal  queftions  to  noen, 
whofe  malevolence  comprehended  in  it  all  the  qua- 
lifications neccflary  in  the  courfe  of  fuch  a  i^-ar- 
fare*. 

But  Johnfon  was  of  another  mind  :  he  was  con* 
fcious  of  his  own  abilities,  and  felt  within  himielf 
fuch  powers  of  reafoning,  fuch  a  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  civil  policy,  as  qualified  him  for  a  contcft, 
not  with  American  planters,  or  colony  agents,  but 
with  tumid  orators,  factious  lawyers,  and  intercfted 
felfifli  merchants.     And,  in  this  exercife  of  his  pcn^ 

*  In  like  manner  did  tkey  before  refcnt  the  publication  by  Mr. 
Hogarth  of  a  print  called  «  The  Times,'  the  intent  whereof  was 
to  unite  the  people*  and  facilitate  the  negociations  for  peace.  Tha 
patriou  in  oppoiition  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole  had,  in  their  time* 
Tts.  immediately  after  the  pablicaiioo  of  the  Rake's  Progrds, 
codcanHurcd  to  engage  Mr.  Hogarth  to  dcfign  a  ferics  of  prinu, 
to  be  intitled  '  The  Sutefman's  Progreis/  but  he,  foorning  lo 
proftitttte  his  art  to  the  purpofes  of  fiidion«  rejeOcd  their  offer. 

he 
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he  was  not  lefs  fincere  than  formidable.  Adniitting 
him  to  be  a  tory,  he  was  a  fiiend  to  both  the  eccleli- 
aftical  and  civil  eftabliftiment  of  his  country  j  and  he 
thou^t  it  his  duty,  as  agood  fubjeft,  when  the  legif- 
ladve  authority  was  denied,  to  refute  the  arguments 
of  fiich  as  refifted  it. 

It  has  been  infinuated,  that  in  his  vindication  of 
the  meafurcs  of  government,  as  contained  in  the  feveral 
pamphlets  before  cited,  Johnfon  had  an  eye  rather  to 
the  obligation  which  hjf  penfion  implied,  than  to  the 
Queftions  in  debate.  This,  if  it  could  be  proved, 
might  be  an  objeftion  to  his  integrity,  but  fets  him 
but  on  a  level  with  his  opponents,  whofe  apparent 
^d  known  motive  to  oppofition  and  clamour  was  the 
defire  of  popularity,  as  a  means,  whereby  the  ambi- 
tious among  them  hoped  to  attain  power,  and  the 
indigent  to  acquire  places  or  emoluments ;  and  who 
will  fay^  that  an  itch  for  vulgar  applaufe  is  not  a$ 
corrupt  a  motive  to  an  a6tion  as  any  that  can  be  im- 
puted to  one  in  Johnfon's  (ituation  ?  But  with  matters 
of  opinion,  motives  have  nothing  to  do :  arguments 
alone  are  the  weapons  of  controverfy.  With  relpeft 
to  the  fi|il  pamphlet,  *  The  Falfe  Alarm,*  the  queftion 
{here  agitated  was,  whether  the  expulfionof  a  member 
of  one  of  the  houfes  of  parliament,  by  a  majority  of 
votes,  imported  a  defign  on  the  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  impartial  pofterity,  which  muft  decide  upon 
it,  will  look  no  farther  than  to  the  reafoning  of  each 
party. 

Of  thofe  who  endeallDwr  at  this,  time  to  excite  fuf-r 
picions  of  this  nature,  it  may  be  truly  faid,  that  they 
ynderftand  neither  the  conftitution,  nor  the  politics 
pf  this  coyntry  5   nor  do  they  know,  th^t  the  former 

K  k  3  is 
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is  now  fo  amended  by  the  conccQions  i|rfuch»  fince 
the  reftoration,  have  been  made  by  the  crown  to  the 
people^  that  lefs  is  to  be  feared  from  princes  or  thdr 
muiifters,  who  are  ever  refponfible  forlhcir  condufit 
than  from  artful  and  defigning  men,  (timulated  by 
ambition,  or  provoked  by  difappointment,  and  fiir- 
nifhed  widi  the  fafcinating  powers  of  popular  oo- 
quence. 

I  forbear  to  animadvert  on  the  two  next  fuccccding 
pamphlets,  'Falkland's  idands,*  and  •  The  Patriot i* 
but  (hall  obferve  that  die  laft  of  the  four,  *  Taxation 

*  no  Tyranny,'  has  not  only  never  received  an  aaiwer, 
but  the  converfe  of  the  propofition  has  never  yet  been 
fo  proved,  by  arguments  founded  on  legal  principles, 
as  to  make  a  vindication  of  Johnfon's  reafoning  oc* 
ceflary,  for  any  other  puipofe,  than  that  of  preventing 
the  ignorant  from  being  milled.  The  principle  af- 
fumed  by  Johnfon,  that  '  thefupreme  power  of  every 
'  community  has  the  right  of  requiring  from  all  iu 

*  fubjeds  fuch  contributions  as  are  neceflary  to  the 
'  public  fafety,  or  public  profperity,*  is  as  fclf-evident, 
as  that  obedience  is  due  from  children  to  parents, 
and  is  not  refuted  by  the  aflfcrtion,  that  the  confcnt 
of  thofe  who  are  required  thus  to  contribute,  is  ne* 
ctrflar)',  for,  were  it  fo,  what  becoines  of  the  right  ? 
Neither  is  the  pofition,  that  taxation  and  rcpreicnurion 
arc  correlative,  to  be  admitted  as  a  principle  of  the 
EnglHh  conftitution,  feeing  it  does  not,  nor  ever  did, 
exift  as  a  part  of  it  j  and  that  the  far  greater  number 
of  the  fubjeds  of  England,  inen  who  are  not  free- 
holders to  a  certain  amount,  copyholders,  who  arc  a 
third  of  the  landholders  in  this  kingdom,  and  all 
women,  are  unreprefented  in  parliament,  and  bound 
by  laws  enafted  by  the  reprefentativcs  of  others,  but 

in 
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In  no  fcnfc  of  themfclves.  In  cities,  and  boroughs, 
the  reprefentation  is  often  of  the  meane(V  of  the 
people ;  in  London,  for  inftance,  where  a  mechanic, 
if  he  be  a  liveryman,  has  a  vote,  and  a  freeholder, 
wanting  that  qualification,  though  afleflied  ever  fo 
hifi|^  to  the  land-tax,  has.  none. 

This  affertion  might  poffibly  have  place  in  a  date 
about  to  be  founded,  as  none  ever  was  or  is  likely  to 
be,  on  folemn  agreement,  or  that  political  fidion  called 
an  original  contra£): ;  but,  the  conftitution  of  a  (late 
already  formed,  is  to  be  taken  as  we  find  it.  Nor  has 
any  one  of  thofe  who  deny  the  right  of  a  mothers- 
country  to  tax  its  colonies,  attempted  to  prove  an 
exemption,  by  any  other  arguments  than  arc  to  be 
found  in  Mr.  Locke's  Effay  on  Government,  a  dif- 
courfe  of  general  import,  and  which  applies  to  no  ex- 
ifting  conflitution  on  earth  *.  » 

The  above  trafts,  as  they  contain  no  evidence  of 
^  perfonal  attachment  of  the  author  to  thofe  who, 
at  the  refpeftive  times  of  their  appearance,  had  the 
direftion  of  the  public  councils,  are  a  refutation  of 
^  thofe  danders  which  they  drew  on  him ;  and,  as 

*  I  once  had  a  converfation  on  this  fubjcd  with  a  nobleman,  who 
afterwards  attained  to  the  height  of  power  in  the  adminiftration, 
and  was  againft  the  profecution  of  the  American  war ;  the  lame  who 
yras  once  heard  to  utter  this  fUbbing  truth>  that  the  fun  of  Great 
8rit2un's  glory  was  then  fet ;  who  went  no  farther  than  to  doubt  of 
the  right  above  fpoken  of ;  and,  for  this  doubt  he  had  no  better  a 
reafon  to  urge,  than  that  Cromwell,  in  his  levies  on  the  Americans 
for  the  common  icnrice,  cooi^ted  him^^lf  with  a  bare  requifition 
pf  fuch  fuppUes  as  they,  in  iMk'  difcretion,  ihonld  judge  proporti- 
onate to  their  circomdances  and  abilities.  The  fame  oier  had  been 
made  by  Mr.  Grenville  to  the  American  agents  here ;  but,  being 
Jcept  back  from  their  con^tuents,  it  ^ed  of  its  cSc€L 

Kk4  the 
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the  fubjefts  of  them,  fevcrally,  arc  queftions  of  the 
greateft  national  importance,  fufficiently  diitinguifh 
him  from  thofe  hireling  fcribblers,  who,  in  the  coo- 
tefts  of  faftions,  are  retained  on  the  fide  of  cidicr 
party,  and  whom  the  vulgar  ftyle  political  writers. 
In  like  manner  did  Addifon  and  Hoadly  employ  llidr 
talents :  they  were  both  friends  of  government,  and 
wrote  in  defence  of  the  public  meafures,  and  not  only 
efcaped  obloquy,  but  were  and  ftill  arc  celebrated  as 
lovers  of  their  country. 

I  have  hitherto  forborne  to  fpeak,  otherwife  than 
in  general  terms,  of  Johnfon's  political  principles; 
but,  the  ta(k  of  reviewing  the  trafts  above  cited^  has 
revived  in  my  memory  many  of  his  fentiments,  which, 
at  different  times,  he  communicated  to  me,  on  the 
fubjefts  of  government,  the  Englifh  conftitutioHi 
and  the  motives  to  pany  oppofition.  That  he  was 
a  tory,  he  not  only  never  hefirated  to  confefs,  but,  by 
his  frequent  inveftives  againft  the  whigs,  was  forward 
to  proclaim  :  yet,  was  he  not  fo  befotted  in  his  no- 
tions, as  to  abctt  what  is  called  the  patriarchal  Icheme, 
as  delineated  by  Sir  Robert  Filmer  and  other  writers 
on  government ;  nor,  with  others  of  a  more  (bber 
cad,  to  acquiefcc  in  the  opinion  that,  becaufe  fubmif* 
fion  to  governors  is,  in  general  terms,  inculcated  ia 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  tlie  rcfiftance  of  t)Tanny  and  op- 
prcflion  is,  in  all  cafes,  unlawful :  he  fecmed  rather  to 
adopt  the  fcntimcnts  of  I  looker  on  the  fubjecl,  as  ex- 
plained by  1  loadly,  and,  by  gonfequence,  to  look  on 
fubmiffion  to  lawful  authoifl!^  as  a  moral  obligation  : 
he,  therefore,  condemned  the  conduft  of  James  the 
fecond  during  his  (hort  reign ;  and,  had  he  been  a 
fubjecl  of  that  v/eak  and  infatuated  monarch,  would» 

I  ani 
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I  am  perfuadedj  have  refilled  any  invafion  of  hi$ 
right,  or  unwarrantable  exertion  of  power,  with  tljc 
fame  (pirit,  a3  did  the  prefident  and  tellows  of  Magr 
dalen  college,  or  thofe  cqnfcientious  divines  the  feven 
))iIhops.  This  difpofition,  as  it  leads  to  whigg^lin^ 
olie  would  have  thought,  might  have  reconciled  him 
tt)  the  memory  of  his  fucceffor,  whofc  exercife  of  the 
regal  authority  among  us  merited  better  returns  than 
were  made  him  ;•  but,  it  had  no  fuch  effeft :  he  never 
fpokeof  king  William  but  in  terms  of  reproach,  andj 
in  his  opinion  of  him,  feemed  to  adopt  all  the  prgu- 
dices  of  Jacobite  bigotry  and  rancour. 

For  the  Englilh  conftitution,  as  originally  framedj 
he  ever  expreffed  a  profound  reverence.  He  underr' 
flood  it  i^'ell,  and  had  noted  in  his  mind  the  change 
it  had  at  various  periods  undergone,  that  is  to  iay^ 
firfl:,  in  the  reign  of  Hen.  VII.  when  die  yeomanry 
were  put  into  a  ftate  of  competition  with  the  nobility  i 
afterwards,  when  by  the  abolition  of  tenures,  and  the 
putting  down  the  court  of  wards  and  liveries,  occafion 
was  given  to  Sir  Harbottle  Grimfton  to  fay  that,  in 
that  tranfaftion,  neither  did  me  crown  know  what  it 
loft,  nor  the  people  what  they  had  gained  -,  and  laftly^ 
by  the  erefting  a  monied,  in  oppofition  to  the  landed^ 
intereft,  and  the  introduftion  of  the  fciencc  and 
praftice  of  funding. 

He,  therefore,  looked  not  on  Magna  Charta  as  die 
palladium  of  our  liberties,  (knowing  full  well,  that, 
excepting  that  chapter,  thereof,  which  has  been  fo 
often  partially  cited,  that  is  to  fay,  with  the  omiflion 
of  the  words,  vel  per  legem  terne  *,  very  litde  of  the 

whole 

*  Nalliu  liber  homo  capiatur,  vel  iinprifimctur«  aut  diflSafietur 
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whole  ftatute  will  apply  to  the  conftkutkm  in  its  oov 
improved  (late;)  but  to  the  fublequcnt  conceflioittQf 
the  crown  in  favour  of  the  peopky  fuch  as  we  the 
petition  of  right,  the  habeas-corpus  aft^  tbe  bill  of 
rights,  and  numerous  other  ftatutcs  of  a  like  beneficial 
tendency. 

To  party-oppofition  he  ever  esprefled  great  aver- 
iion ;  and,  of  the  pretences  of  patriots,  always  (poke 
with  indignation  and  contempt.  Hf"*  partook  of  the 
fiiort-lived  joy  that  infatuatoi  thcipublic,  n^en  Sir 
Robert  Walpolc  ceafed  to  have  the  direction  of  the 
national  councils,  and  tnifted  to  the  profeflions  of  Mr. 
Pulccney  and  his  adherents,  who  called  themlelves  the 
country-party,  that  all  eleftions  (hould  thenceforwaixi 
be  free  and  uninfluenced,  and  that  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption, wliich  were  never  praftifed  but  by  courdexs 
and  their  agents,  Ihould  be  no  more.  A  few  weeks, 
nay,  a  few  days,  convinced  Johnfoo,  and  indeed  all 
England,  that  what  had  afTumed  the  appearance  of 
patriotifm,  was  perfonal  hatred  and  inveterate  malice 
in  fome,  and  in  others,  an  ambition  for  that  power, 
which,  when  they  had^got  it,  they  knew  not  how  to 
exercife.  A  change  of  men,  and  in  fome  refpe<ft,  of 
meafures,  took  place  :  Mr.  Pulteney's  ambition  was 
gratified  by  a  peerage ;  the  wants  of  his  allbciates 
were  relieved  by  places,  and  feats  at  the  public  boards; 
and,  in  a  Ihort  time,  the  (beam  of  government  refumed 
its  former  channel,  and  ran  with  a  current  as  even  as 
it  had  ever  done. 

dc  Ubero  cenemento  fuo.  vel  libertttibtts,  vtl  liberis  coafiKaidi- 
nibusAiisy  aut  utiegatur,  aut  exulctur,  aat  aliquo  mododeanutizr* 
ncc  Tuper  cum  ibimus,  ncc  fuper  com  mittcmas»  nifi  per  legale 
judicium  parium  fuorum,  vel  per  legem  terrar.  Nnlli  Ycadeom* 
lutUi  iieg;ibimus,  aut  dificremiu  jufiitiioi,  rcl  rcfiiiBU 

Upon 
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Upon  this  develQpcmcnt  of  the  motives,  the  views,* 
and  the  confiftency  of  the  above-mentioned  band  of 
patriots,  Johnfon  once  remarked  to  me,  that  it  had 
given  more  ftrength  to  government  than  all  that  had 
been  written  in  its  defence,  meaning  thereby,  that  it 
had  deftroyed  all  confidence  in  men  of  that  charafter. 
Little  did  he  then  think,  that  the  people  of  this  country 
would  again  be  deluded,  by  fallacious  reafoning  and 
ipecious  eloqu^ce,  into,  a  fruitlefs  expenditure  of 
near  one  huiflJnfd  millions,  or  that  ftatues  would 
ever  be  erefted  to  eternize  the  memory  of  a  minifter, 
of  whom,  in  177 1,  he  faid  it  would  be  happy  if  the 
nation  Ihould  difmifs  him  to  namelefs  obfcurity. 

Hiftory  has  been  faid  to  be  philofophy  teaching 
by  example,  and  well  would  it  be  for  mankind,  if 
they  would  convert  events  into  precepts,  and  not 
poftpone  their  care  to  prevent  evils,  till  their  own  ex- 
perience fhall  have  brought  them  home  to  themfclves* 
New  generations  of  men  arife  in  fucceflion,  who,  in 
the  nonage  of  their  faculties,  are  credulous,  weak,  and 
open  to  deceit :  thefe,  unhackneyed  in  the  ways  of 
the  world,  truft  to  the  profi|fnons  of  all  who  pretend 
a  friendfliip  for  t;hem  j  and,  when  they  arc  told  they 
are  ill  governed,  are  as  ready,  as  were  the  Ifraelites 
of  old,  to  murmur  againft  their  rulers.  And  let  all 
be  faid  that  can  of  a  principle  in  men  invefted  with 
power,  to  abufe  it  and  become  tyrants,  the  hiftory  of 
the  world  will  inform  us,  that  there  is  alfo  a  difeafe, 
which  the  Scriptures  emphatically  term,  the  madnefs 
of  the  people,  from  which  evils  greater  than  from 
defpotifm  are  to  be  feared,  and  that  government,  even 
where  it  is  beft  adminiftered,  fubfifts  more  by  force 
than  by  the  confent  of  thofe  who  derive  benefit  from* it. 

What 
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What  an  advantage^  thcnj  does  dii$  di^fidon  ia  « 
people  give  to  ambitious  men,  endowed  with  diat 
kind  of  eloquence,  Which  fafcinates  without  conviftioii» 
and,  while  it  delights,  ftupifies ! 

His  frequent  rcflcAions  on  the  politics  6t  this 
country,  and  the  willlngnefs  of  the  people  to  be  de- 
ceived, had  begot  in  Johnfon  fuch  an  apathy,  as  ren- 
dered him  deaf  to  the  calls  of  thofc  wt^  were  witching 
over  our  deareft  rights.     When  thc^^oy  was  loudeft 
againft  general  warrants,  he  took  not  the  alarm ;  and, 
when  tliey  were  declared  illegal,  he  proteftcd  to  wt^ 
that  he  would,  at  no  time  of  his  life,  have  given  half 
a  crown  to  be  for  ever  indemnified  againft  their  ope- 
ration.    The  qucftion  of  the  legality  of  thiit  kind  of 
procefs  is  now  at  an  end,  and  I  will  not  arraign  the 
decifion  that  condemned  it ;  but  it  will  ever  renuio 
a  qucftion,  whether  we  have  not  loft  more  by  it  thao 
we  have  gained  j  and,  that  the  friends  of  liberty,  par- 
ticularly the  citizens  of  London,  may  be  enabled  to. 
difcufs  it,  I  will  furnifti  them  with  a  few  fafts,  that 
I  believe  they  have  never  yet  been  aware  of. 

Few  arc  lb  ignorant  as  not  to  know,  that  the 
Englifh  manufaftures  excel  thofe  of  all  other  coun- 
tries ;  bur  many  there  are  who  need  to  be  told,  that 
the  time  may  come,  when  they  (hall  ceafc  to  maintain 
that  charadlcr.  Many  of  the  princes  of  Euroinr  have 
become  emulous  of  our  greatncfs,  and  have  h^ng 
btcn  l.UMining  to  eftablifh,  in  their  dominions,  fuch 
articus  of  ir.uU*,  as  flmnKl  nor  only  rival  our's, 
buf,  in  rtfpct^t  of  chcapncfs,  gain  a  preference  at 
foreign  markets.  To  ihib  end,  it  has,  for  fome  years 
ji.ill,  been  the  praLlicc  of  the  einifTaries  of  foreign 
courts  by  tlicir  ajcnt>,  mil  ihc  temptation  of  large 

praniums. 
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premiums,  to  enga^  artificers  to  leave  this  country, 
and,  taking  with  them  their  wives  and  families,  as  alie. 
their  engines,  tools,  and  implements  of  their  relpec- 
tive  trades,  to  fettle  abroad*  Clothiers,  weavers, 
frame- work-knitters,  watch-makers,  and  men  of  va- 
rious other  occupations,  have  been  the  people  whom 
they  have  chiefly  thus  inveigled,  and  have,  from 
time  to  time,  in  great  numbers,  in  fhips  provided 
and  ft^tioned  fo^  the  purpofe,  tranfported  out  of  the 
kingdom.  Tocficck  this  practice,  afts  of  parliament 
have  been  made,  which  lay  fuch  emigrants  under 
great  difabilities,  even  to  the  depriving  them  of  the 
privileges  of  fubjefts,  and  others  that  inflift  heavy 
penalties  on  thofc  that  feduce  them  j  and  the  aid  of 
government  has  been  frequently  implored  to  reftrain, 
in  their  flight  from  their  native  land,  ihip-loads  of 
the  moft  ufeful  of  all  fubjeAs.  The  method  has 
uniformly  been,  upon  information  given  at  his  office, 
for  a  fecretary  of  ftate  to  iflTue  his  warrant,  a  general 
one,  that  is  to  fay,  without  any  fpecification  of  names, 
to  (lop  the  failing  of  the  veflel,  which,  perhaps,  was 
lying  at  Wapping,  RatclifF,  or  Blackwall,  ready  with 
the  tide  to  depart.  Warrant  of  this  kind  feldom 
failed  of  their  cffeft ;  the  emigrants  were  feized,  and 
the  mifchief  prevented. 

This  relief  it  is  now  not  in  the  power  of  govern- 
ment or  its  minifters  to  granf :  the  anfwer  to  fuch  aa 
application  is  now,  and  muft  be  —  *  General  warrants 
*  have  been  determined  to  be  illegal :  furnifti  us  with 
'  the  names  of  the  perfons  whom  you  would  have  ap- 
'  prehended,  or  we  cannot  help  you*.' 

The 

*  In  cafes  where  It  has  been  poSblc  to  aid  the'manu&durers  of 
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The  licence^  which  this  determination  affbrds«  has 
already  begun  to  operate^  and^  perhaps^  in  no  inftance 
more  than  in  the  article  of  watches.  For  many 
years  paft,  this  manufafhire  has  flouiiflied  to  fiich 
a  degree^  that  large  fortunes  have  been  acquired  by 
it^  and  that  chiefly  in  our  commerce  with  Spun,  in 
^ich  country,  a  watch,  fabricated  in  England,  has 
been  deemed  a  prefent  for  a  grandee,  and  even  for 
a  lb vereign  prince.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  late 
king  of  Spain  was  extremely  fond  of  clocks  and 
watches,  and  that  he  was  ufed,  by  letters  in  his  own 
hand- writing,  to  correfpond  with  Mn  Ellicot  on  the 
fubjeft  of  his  ait ;  and,  that  this   ingenious  artificer 

tlut  kingdom^  tbe  fecretaries  of  flate  are,  however,  ftill  ready  t* 
exert  the  little  aathority  which  the  deciiioa  on  general  wzmmi 
hks  left  them,  as  will  appear  by  the  following  article  of  aews»  cx- 
traded  from  the  St.  Jamet's  Chronicle  of  the  tenth  of  December* 
1785: 

«  lirerpoohDec.  i.  Tuefdiy  laft,  a  man  was  cooiaitted  a> 
'  jail,  on  a  charge  of  having  in  his  po^TcfBon  a  great  number  of 
«  machines  for  fpinning*  Sec.  of  cotton »  nith  intent  to  get  fucb 
«  machines  conveyed  to  the  dominions  of  the  emperor  of  Germany. 

<  He  alio  ibmds  charged  widi  mother  very  ferioos  offence »  tbe  es- 
«  dcing  a  number  of  mamifiiAurers  in  the  cotton  branch  to  go  and 
«  fettle  in  the  emperor's  dominions.     The  vigihnce  and  a&ivity 

<  of  miniilry  have  traced  out  this  mod  notorious  offender,  and 

*  feveral  others  engaged  with  him  in  the  fame  pernicious  kbeme» 
'  big  ^^-ith  deftni£Uon  to  thb  country.     The  penalty  for  having 

*  mamifaAuring  machines,  implements,  Ac.  in  a  peribn's  cuAody, 
«  with  the  bare  intent  of  exporting  them  to  any  place  ont  of  hia 

*  majefly's  dominions,  is  acol.  and  fbrfeitare  of  fuch  mtnofiu* 

<  turing  machines,  implemenu,  &c.  and  the  penalty  of  per- 
«  ftxading,  or  attempting  to  ptrTuade,  any  artificer  in  mann* 
«  fadures  to  reiide  in  any  place  out  of  the  king's  dominions,  is 
«  5cx>l.  for  the  firft  offence,  and  twelve  months'  impriibrjnent, 
'  and  loool.  and  two  years'  imprifonment,  for  every  future  offince. 

learn 
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learnt  the  Spanifh  language,  to  enaUe  him  to  main- 
tain the  correfpondcnce  with  his  majeftjr.  Since  that 
time,  the  French,  and  alfo  the  Genevans,  have  become 
our  rivals  in  this  curious  fpecies  of  mechanifm,  and 
we  have  lately  experienced,  that  Englifli  watches  no 
longer  find  their  vent  abroad  *.  The  woollen,  the 
filk,  the  linen,  and  the  cotton  manulaftures  have 
been  obliged  to  the  legiflature  for  afliftance  againft 
the  endeavours  of  other  European  powers,  to  eftab- 
lifh  them  in  their  feveral  countries,  where,  as  labour 
is  cheaper  than  it  is  with  us,  they  would  have  a  good 
chance  to  fiourifh,  and  exclude  us  from  foreign 
markets. 

Thefe  mifchiefs  have  followed  from  the  reftraint  of 
a  power,  which,  as  it  had  oftener  been  exercifed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  this 
kingdom,  than  to  the  hurt  of  individuals,  might 
well  have  been  fufFered  to  remain  where  it  was, 
efpecially  as  the  minifters  thereof  were,  at  all  times, 
refponfible  for  any  abufe  of  it. 

The  probable  confequence  of  this  innovation  will 
be,  that  in  a  few  years,  we  fhall  fee  the  French  and 
neighbouring  nations  excel  us  as  much  in  other 
manufaftures,  as  they  already  do  in  thofe  of  camb- 
rick  and  paper,  in  printing,  and  other  of  the  manual 
arts. 

*  *  Twelve  thoufaiid  watches  have  already  been  brought  back*  la 

*  the  ihips  arrived  this  fuininer  fromIndia»  which  has  created  up 
'  fmall  iHrand  comba^n  among  the  dealers  in  that  article.  They 

*  were  not  returned  for  want  of  a  good  market,  but  for  their  bad 

*  materials,  and  worfe  %iiAmig ;  tlie  natives  being  now  become 

*  alinoft  as  good  judges  of  this  branch  jf  Britiih  mannfaftpir  as 

*  maoy  of  oar  Eaiopeaa  makers.'    St.  James's  Chronicle,  19A 

J«l7-  «78S' 
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The  calanuties  which  enfue  from  die  ftagnarinn  of 
ct>miner€e,  are  many  and  grievous,  and,  when  thcfe 
begin  to  be  felt,  as  they  Ihortly  may,  diofe  good 
people  <^  this  country,  who  have  of  late  been  lb 
clamorous  for  liberty^  may  recover  dieirwits,  and 
be  half  perfuadcd,  that  a  (inking  trade,  empqr  ware- 
houfes  and  unfurnifhcd  ihops  are  greater  evils  than 
any  loyal  and  peaceable  fubjeft  need  fear  frmn  the 
operation  of  a  general  warrant* 

The  publication  of  Johnfon's  political  trads,  ez« 
hibited  him  to  the  world  in  a  new  charader :  he  ceafed 
now  to  be  confidercd  as  one  who^  having  been  occu- 
pied in  literary  ftudies^  and  more  converfant  with 
books  than  with  mcn^  knew  litde  of  adiyc  life,  the 
views  of  parties,  or  the  artifices  of  defigning  men : 
on  the  contrary,  they  difcovcrcd  that  he  had,  by  the 
force  of  his  own  genius,  and  the  obfcrvations  he  had 
made  on  the  hiftory  of  our  own  and  other  countries, 
attained  to  fuch  (kill  in  the  grand  leading  principles 
of  political  fcience,  as  are  fcldom  acquired  by  thofe 
in  the  moft  aftivc  and  important  ftations,  even  after 
long  experience  J  and  that,  whatever  opinions  he 
might  have  formed  on  this  fubjc ft,  he  had  ability  by 
ftrong  reaibning  to  defend,  and  by  a  manly  and  con* 
vincing  eloquence  to  enforce, 

Mr.  Thrale,  a  man  of  flow  conceptions,  but  of  a 
found  judgment,  was  not  one  of  the  laft  that  dif* 
cemed  in  his  friend  this  talent,  and  believing,  that 
the  exercife  of  it  might  redound  to  the  benefit  of  the 
public,  entertained  a  dcfign  of  bringing  Johnlbn  into 
parliament.  We  muft  fuppofc  that  he  had  previoufly 
determined  to  fumiih  him  with  a  legal  qualification, 
and  Jobnfon,  it  is  certain^  was  willing  to  accept  the 

truftv 
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truft.  Mr.  Thrale  had  two  meetings  with  the  mU 
nifter,  who,  at  firft,  fecmed  inclined  to  find  him  a 
feat ;  but,  whether  upon  converfation  he  doubted  his 
fitnefs  for  his  purpofe,  or  that  he  thought  himfelf  in 
no  need  of  his  afliftance,  the  projeA  failed. 

Had  it  fucceeded,  and  Johnfon  become  a  member 
of  the  houfe  of  Commons,  as  he  was  one  of  the  moft 
corredt  fpeakers  ever  known  *,  he  would  undoubtedly 
have  exhibited  to  that  affembly  a  perfedb  model  of 
fenatorial  eloquence ;  and  might  probably  have  pre- 
vented the  introduftion  therein  of  a  great  number  of 
words,  phrafes,  and  forms  of  fpeech,  to  which' neither 
diftionaries,  nor  the  example  of  any  Englifli  writer 
of  authority,  have  given  a  fandtion  f. 

Johnfon  was  a  little  foured  at  this  difappoint- 
ment :  he  fpoke  of  lord  North  in  terms  of  afperity, 
as  indeed  he  did  of  all  thofe  minifters  whofe 
councils  indicated  a  want  of  fpirit  to  carry  into  adbion 
the  meafures  which  were  refolved  on  as  expedient: 
in  which  particular,  the  above  minifter  muft  furely 


• 


This  all  who  knew  him  can  atteft.  His  written  compoiiiions 
were  al(b  (o  corredl,  that  he,  in  general,  trufted  them  to  the  prefs 
without  a  revifal.  RaiTelas  he  never  red  till  it  was  printed  ;  and 
having  written  at  Mr.  Langton's  room  at  Oxford,  an  Idler,  while 
the  poll  was  preparing  to  fet  out,  that  gentleman  would  hare  pe- 
rufcd  it ;  but  Johnfon  would  not  fuffer  him,  faying — *  You  (hall 
*  not  do  more  than  I  have  done  myfelf.* 

t  Such  as  thefc  :  a  truifm reciprocity— living  in  habits  of 

friend(hip— -a  ftiade  of  difference that  line  of  condudt— — 

fentiments  in  unifon— ^blinking  the  queftion 1  am  bold  to  fay 

—I  fhould  then  commit  myfelf— and  others  equally  afFedled 
and  fmgular.  See  the  fpeeches  in  the  public  papers  for  the  lait 
fercn  years. 

Vol.  I.  LI  be 
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be  exculpated,  whole  defigns^  it  is  too  well  knowiit 
weie  blafted  by  thofe  to  whom  the  execution  of  dmn 
was  committed.  Of  the  abilities  of  Mr.  GreiiinUe>  he 
aUb  entertained  but  a  mean  (^nnion,  for  his  gtvijig  up 
the  Manila  ranfom. — *  Grenvillc,'  he  would  Ciy,  *  if  he 
<  could  have  got  the  Manila  ranlbm»  was  able  to  have 

*  counted  the  money,  but  he  knew  not  how  to  enforce 

•  the  payment  of  it/  Of  Sir  Robert  Walpolc,  noc- 
withftanding  that  he  had  written  againft  him  in  the 
early  part  of  his  life,  he  had  a  high  opinion  :  he  faid 
of  him,  that  he  was  a  fine  fellow,  and  that  his  very 
enemies  deemed  him  fo  before  his  death :  he  ho* 
noured  his  memory  for  having  kept  this  country  in 
peace  many  years,  as  alfo  for  the  goodnefs  and  fJaca- 
bilicy  of  his  temper  i  of  which  Pultency,  earl  of  Bath, 
thought  fo  highly,  chat,  in  a  converfation  with  John- 
fon,  he  faid,  that  Sir  Robert  was  of  a  temper  fo  calm 
and  equal,  and  fo  hard  to  be  provoked,  that  he  was 
very  fure  he  never  felt  the  bittercft  inveftives  againft 
him  for  half  an  hour  *.  To  the  fame  purpofe,  Johnfbn 
related  the  following  anecdote,  which  he  faid  he  had 

*  To  this  motive  for  honouring  him  he  might  have  added  others ; 
namely,  the  pains  he  took  to  extend  the  commerce  of  this  country. 
Dean  Tucker  has  cnumtrated  the  many  llatutcs  which  he  procured 
to  be  paiTcd  for  this  purpofe.  and  has  both  afcertaioed  their  num- 
ber, and  demonflrated  the  benefits  which,  for  a  feries  of  yean, 
we  have  been  deriving  from  them.  By  the  good  underdanding 
which  he  kept  up  with  cardinal  Fleury,  he  drew  the  attention  of 
that  minillcr  from  the  marine  of  France,  and  the  coofe^wence 
thereof  was,  that  in  uur  fea-cugagcmenu  with  the  French,  under 
Anfon,  Warren,  Ilawkc,  and  other  commanders,  their  Heeu  proved 
an  eafy  conquefl ;  for  which  rcafon,  the  memor)' of  cardinal  Flcdry 
U  execrated,  even  to  this  day,  by  the  FVench,  who  (ay,  he  was  ^a* 
by  the  Engliih  miniflcr. 

;  from 
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^rom  tordNoithi  Sir  Roboit  having  ffix,  into  his 
•hands  fbiiie  treadGsMuUe  letimB  of Iw  inveieraie  enemy. 
Will.  Shippen,  one  of  Ae  fbcads  of  the  JiKrcibite  &x> 
tion,  he  f^nt  for  hiai^  and  biiii»ed  ibeQri  before  his 
lace*  Some  time  aftcrwaidsy  Shippen  had  ^KrcaSon 
-co  take  the  oaths  to  1^  government  in  the  ho^tc  of 
•commons,  which,  while  he  was  doing,  Sir  Robert, 
who  ftood  next  him,  and  knew  his  princq>les  ^10  be  the 
lame  as  ever,  fimkd  :<^^  Egad  Robin,'  f^  Shippen^ 
^ho  had  obfenred  him,  '  that's  hardly  fair/ 

It  is  not  a  little  wonderful,  that  Sir  Robert  Wal« 
pole  could  pvd*erve  iuch  an  equaniflaity  under  the 
greateft  provocations,  as  he  is  known  to  have  done, 
<ir  that  he  could  entertain  a  kindnels  for  any  one, 
feeing  he  is  kiiown  to  have  afierted,  that  every  man 
has  his  price  -,  to  which  I  wHl  add,  irom  unqueftion- 
•able  authority,  that  fome  time  before  his  death,  be 
uttered  this  fentiment  «^  ^  that  (o  great  is  the  depra- 

*  vity  of  the  human  heart,  that  minifto^,  who  only 
'  could  know  it,  were,  in  diarxty  to  numkind,  bound 

•  to  keep  it  a  fecret.'— — ^-Agreeable  to  this  of  Dr. 
Young, 

*  Hcav'n's  Soverdgn  faves  all  Beings  but  himfelf> 

*  That  hideous  light  a  naked  human  heart.* 

Night  Thoughts,  NarciHa* 

In  the  year  1775,  Johnlbn  received  fix>m  the  univer- 
fity  of  Oxford  the  higheft  teftimony  of  efteem,  which 
diat  learned  body  <:Oiikl  confer,  in  a^plom^  <^^ating 
him  ado6lor  in  thefocuky  of  law*  The  inftrument  bears 
date  the  thirtieth  day  of  March,  in  the  above  year,  and 
recites  the  motivres  for  this  honourable  diftin^tion  in 

LI  2  the 
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the  following  eulo^um  :— *'  Sciads,  vinim  ilhiftmiv 
'  Samuclcm  Johnibn,  in  omni  hunumionim  litemum 
'  generc  cruditum,  onuitumquc  fdendaruin  ooiiii»e- 
'  henfione  fdiciflimum,  fcripds  fuis»  ad  popuhriam 
'  mores  formandos  fununi  verborum  elcgantii  ac 
'  fententiarum  gravitate  compofitis^  ita  olim  inda- 
'  ruiiTe^  ut  dignus  videretur  cui  ab  academta  foi 
'  eximia  quaedam  laudis  pracmia  deferrentuTt  quique 
'  in  vencrabilem  magiftrorum  ordinem  fumnna  cum 
'  dignitate  co-optarctur.  Cum  vero  eundem  clarifli- 
^  mum  virum  tot  poftea  tantique  labores^  in  patril 
'  praefertim  lingua  ornanda  ct  ftabilienda  fdicitcr 
'  impenfi,  ita  infigniverint,  ut  in  literarum  rqnib- 
^  lica  princeps  jam  et  primarius  jure  habcatur,  No( 
*  CanccUarius,  &c/ 

In  the  fummcr  of  the  fame  year,  Johnlbn  ac- 
cepted of  an  invitation  from  his  friend  Mr.  Thralc, 
to  make  one  of  a  party  with  him  and  his  wife,  in 
a  tour  to  Paris.  No  memoirs  of  this  journey,  in 
his  own  hand-writing,  are  extant  j  nor  is  the  want 
thereof  to  be  regretted,  unlefs  it  were  certain,  chat  he 
was  enough  maftcr  of  the  French  language  to  be 
able  to  converfc  in  it*,  and  that  he  had  noted  down 
the  reflexions  he  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  made  in  a 
vifit  to  a  ftrange  country,  and  a  refidence  anxmg  a 
people  whofe  national  character  differs  from  o\ir  own. 
His  garb  and  mode  of  dreffing,  if  it  could  be  called 
drcfling,  had  long  been  fo  inflexibly  determined,  as 

^  I  hive  fome  realbn  to  think,  that  at  his  firft  coming  to  tovni. 
and  while  he  had  lodgings  in  the  Strand,  he  frequented  Slaii|ghscr*s 
cofTee-houfe,  with  a  vieu-  to  acquire  a  habit  of  fpeakii^  French* 
but  he  nerer  could  attain  to  it.  Ixylrman  ded  the  iame ) 
and  fiicceeded,  as  Johnibn  himielf  once  told  me. 
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W  refift  all  the  innovations  of  fafliion.  His  friends 
had  therefore  great  difficulty  in  perfuading  him  to 
fuch  a  compliance  in  this  nelpeft,  as  might  ferve  to 
keep  them  in  countenance,  and  fecure  him  from  the 
danger  of  ridicule :  he  yielded  to  their  remonftrances 
£>  far  as  to  drefs  in  a  fuit  of  black  and  a  Bourgeois 
wig,  but  refilled  their  importunity  to  wear  ruffles  ♦. 

In  the  courfe  of  this  narrative  it  has  been  Ihewn, 
that  although,  and  that  by  his  own  declarations,  the 
literary  faculties  of  Johnfon  were,  at  moft  times,  inert, 
and  that  he  could  feldom  be  ftimulated  to  the  exercifc 
of  his  pen,  but  by  the  immediate  prolpefl:  of  gain ; 
yet,  he  was  ever  ready  to  aflift  the  publication  of 
any  work  that  had  either  novelty  or  any  intrinfic  worth, 
with  a  life  of  the  author,  a  dedication,  preface,  or  ai^ 
introdudtion  tending  to  recommend  it,  as  in  the  cafe 
of  '  Afcham's  Pieces,'  the  laft  edition  of  Sir  Thomas 
Browne's  'Chriftian  Morals,'  and  Kennedy's  'Scripture 
*  Chronology,'  and  many  more,  all  of  which  he  ufhered 
into  the  world,  and,  for  aught  that  appears,  without  any 
recompence.  With  a  like  benevolent  difpofition,  he 
was  ready  to  affift  with  a  prologue,  or  an  epilogue,  the 
reprefentation  of  a  play  written  by  a  friend;  or  with 
an  occafional  addrefs  of  the  fame  kind,  under  cir- 
cumftances  that  put  it  in  his  power  to  promote  the 
interefts  of  the  family  of  a  deceafed  author :  accord- 
ingly, he  wrote,  for  his  friend  Goldfmith,  a  prologue 
to  a  comedy  written  by  him,  called  *  The  Good- 
^  natured  man,*  and  afted  in  1769  j  and,  for  the  gr^d-r 
daughter  of  Milton,  a  prologue  to  Comus,  exhibitecj 
on  the  fifth  day  of  April,  1750. 

*  By  a  note  in  his  diary  it  appears^  that  he  laid  out  near,  thirty 
Dounds  in  doaths  for  this  joamey. 
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The  fame  good  office  he  perfonned  Ar  Ad  wh 
and  children  of  Mr*  Hugh  Kellf,  the  wcfaor  of  a 
comedy  called,  *  A  Word  to  Ac  Wife/  which,  m 
the  year  1770,  was  brought  on  the  fta^ge,  but,  bf 
the  malice  of  a  party,  was  ofaftruded  hi  the  repicfeii- 
tation,  and  configned  to  oblivion.    This  perfoD,  sc  m 
faid,  was  originally  a  ftay-maker,  but,  being  a  man  ci 
wit  and  parts,  he  quitted  that  unmanly  occopaciony 
and  having,  as  we  muft  fuppofe,  fbaie  flendcr  means 
to  enable  him  thereto,  he  betook  himfelf  to  reading 
and  ftudy,  and,    at  a  dme  when   the  difcipUnc   of 
the  inns  of  court  was  fcandaloufly  lax,  got  himfelf 
called  to  the  bar,  and  praflifed  at  the  quarter-feffi* 
ons  under  me,  but  with  litde  fuccefs.     In  aid  of  this 
profeffion,  he  became  the  condu&or  of  a  p^r  called 
^  The  Public  Ledger,'  and  took  up  that  precarious 
one  of  a  writer  for  the  ftage,  in  which  he  met  with 
fome  encouragement,  till  it  was  infinuated,  that  he 
was  a  pcnfioncr  of  the  miniftcr,  and,  therefore,  a  fit 
objeft  of  patriotic  vengeance.     He  died  in  the  year 
1769,  and  leaving  a  wife  and  five  children  unprovided 
for,  the  proprietors  of  Covent-garden  theatre,  in  1777, 
with  their  ufual  generofity,  permitted  to  be  aAcd  at 
their  houfe,  for  the  benefit  of  his  family,  the  comedy 
above-mentioned  ;  and,  to  foftcn  the  hearts  of  the  au* 
dience,  Johnfon  was  cafily  prevailed  on  to  write  upon 
the  octafion  the  following  very  fine  lines : 

«  This  night  prcfcnts  a  play,  which  public  rage, 

•  Or  right  or  wrong,  once  hooted  from  the  ftage  : 
«  From  zeal,  or  malice,  now  no  more  we  dread, 

*  For  Englilh  vengeance  a- jrj  net  with  the  dead  •. 

'  A  generous 

*  To  the  tTcrtion  eonuincd  in  tlii»  line,  I  Kere  note  to  ex- 
ception. 
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'  A  generous  foe  regards  with  pitying  eye 

'  The  man  whom  fate  has  Isud  where  9i\  muft  lie. 

'  To  wit,  reviving  from  it's  author's  duft, 

'  Be  kind>  ye  judges,  ch*  at  leaft  be  juft : 

*  Let  na  renewed  hoftilides  invade^ 

^  Th'  oblivious  grave's  inviolabk  fliade^ 
^  Let  one  great  payment  every  claim  appcafe, 
^  And  him  who  cannot  hurt,  allow  to  plc^fe  j 

*  To  pleafe  by  fcenes,  unconfcious  of  offence, 

*  By  harmlefs  merriment,  or  ufefiil  fenfe. 

^  Where  aught  of  bright  or  fair  the  piece  difplaysj 

*  Approve  it  only — 'tis  tpo  late  to  praife. 

*  Ifwantof  (kill  or  want  of  care  appear, 
^  Forbear  to  hifs — the  poet  cannot  hear. 

^pqon*  Wkcver  lot  viewed  the  moimmmt  of  Camdea  in  tke 
feutk  traofepc  of  Weftminftqr  abbey,  maft>  till  very  Utely»  havf 
remarked,  that  his  btdl  thereon  was  de&ced,  the  nofe  having.- 
been  fhncken  off.  This  was  no  recent  accident,  but  a  defigne<^ 
injory  to  his  memory,  done  to  it  by  an  eaudperated  young 
man  who  lived  at  the  time  of  its  eredkm.  The  Mk  is  relatecf 
by  Dr.  Thomas  Smith,  in  his  life  of  Caiisden,  prefixed  to 
his  letters,  ^to.  1691,  and  is  to  this  efie^.  ^amden,  in  hit^ 
annals.  Tub  anno  i^gs»  ^^  related,  (bat  a  young  lady,  whofe 
name  he  fupprefled,  but  whom  I  conje<^re  to  have  been  the, 
daughter  of  Sir  Nicholas  Throdonorton,  and  one  of  queen  Slu^* 
beth's  maids  of  honour,  had  been  fednced  by  the  arts  of  a  ytnmg: 
man  of  high  rank,  to  whom  (he  was  afterwards  married,  and: 
who.became  diftinguifhed  for  his  bravery  and  learning.  Sit 
Walter  Raleigh,  as  I  fuppoTe.  This  fad,  though  notorious  in  xh^ 
court,  gave  fuch  offence  to  the  young  man  above-mentioned,  whq 
was  a  relation  of  the  lady,  as  induced  him  to  revenge  himfelf  on 
the  author's  memory  by  mutilating  his  effigy.  The  injury  done  tQ 
it  has,  however,  been  lately  repaired,  and  ||be  feature  reAored,  by 
ihe  direaipn,  ^  at  the  eipence  of  a  6Affid  tfi  the  memory  of 
Camdeiu 

t-U  *  By 
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'  By  all^  like  him,  muft  praife  and  bhme  be 

*  At  laft^  a  fleeting  gleam,  or  empty  found* 

'  Yet  then  fhall  calm  reflexion  bleft  die  ni^i^ 

*  When  liberal  pity  dignified  delight; 

'  When  pleafure  fired  her  torch  at  virtue's  Bmae^ 
'  And  mirth  was  bounty  with  an  humbler  ntrne.' 

In  the  year  1777,  he  was  induced^  by  a  cafe  of  a 
very  extraordinary  nature,  to  the  exercife  of  that  io- 
difcriminate  humanity,  which,  in  him,  was  obedient 
to  every  call.  A  divine  of  the  church  of  Fnghnd, 
Dr.  William  Dodd,  already  mentioned  in  the  couHe 
of  this  account,  and  who  had  afGfted  in  the  education 
of  the  prefent  earl  of  Chefterfield,  having,  by  his 
extravagance,  involved  himfelf  in  difficulties,  had  re- 
courfe  to  the  following,  among  many  other  expe- 
dients, to  raife  money.  As  a  pretended  agent  tor 
,this  nobleman,  and  in  confideration  of  the  fum  of 
600I.  he  forged  the  hand  of  the  earl  to  the  gram 
of  an  annuity,  chargeable  on  his  eftatCj  which  fbr« 
gery  being  detected,  Dodd  was  convicted  of  felony^ 
and  ff  ntenced  to  the  ufual  punifhment  for  fucfa  of- 
fences. The  public  were,  at  firft,  very  litde  intcreftcd 
in  the  fate  of  a  man,  who,  befides  the  artSi  he  had 
pradifed  to  make  hitnfclf  confpicuous  as  a  man  of 
letters,  had  rendered  himfelf  fcandalous,  by  an  oSer, 
to  the  Hrlt  liw-ofliccr  in  the  kingdom,  of  a  large  fum 
of  money,  for  a  pr.fentation  to  a  valuable  reftory; 
but,  by  various  artifices,  and  particularly,  the  inicr- 
tion  of  his  name  in  the  public  papers,  with  fuck 
palliatives  as  he  and  his  friends  could  invent,  never 
without  the  epithet  of  unfortunate^  they  were  be- 
trayed into  fuch  an  enthufiaftic  conuniferation  of  his 

cafe^ 
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cafe,  as  would  have  led  a  flzaoger  to  beUein^  that 
Jumfdf  had  been  no  acceflary  to  his  diftreflcs,  but 
that  they  were  the  infliftions  of  Providence 

Great  endeavours  were  ufed  widi  the  earl^  to  pre-* 
▼ail  on  him  to  defift  fitxn  a  profecudon,  but  without 
cBkSL  His  IcMxMhip  preferred  a  bill  of  indi^ancnt  for 
felony^  and  the  fame  being  found  before  meat  Hicks^ 
Hall)  upon  the  evidence  ofhinifelf^  and  odicr  intneflesy 
Dodd  waS)  at  the  Old  Bailey^  arraigned  dtereon^  an4 
eonvided. 

The  evidence  on  Ac  trials  was  lb  very  fidl  and 
dear,  that  the  jury  hcfitated  not  in  the  leaft  to  pro* 
nounce  hifn  guilty  of  the  indiAment ;  and,  no  cir- 
cumftances  of  alleviation  appearing,  they  did  not,  as 
juries  ieldom  fail  to  do  where  that  is  the  cafe,  re-i 
commend  him  as  an  objeA  of  that  clemency,  which 
his  m^efty  is  ever  ready  to  exert,  in  favour  of  thoic 
who  have  the  leaft  claim  to  it. 

Wc  live  in  an  age  in  which  humanity  is  the  fafhion* 
If  the  reports  of  the  gaol-committee  in  1726  arc,  in 
all  particulars,  to  be  depended  on,  and  do  not  exagge- 
rate the  fa£b  therein  ftated^  there  was  a  time  when,  as 
well  priibners  for  debt,  as  for  offences,  were  cruelly 
treated  by  thofe  who  had  the  cuftody  of  diem ;  but, 
at  this  day,  the  temper  of  the  times  is  under  a  con* 
trary  biafs,  for,  not  only  in  a&ual  confinement,  are 
prifoners  treated  with  greater  lenity  than  till  of  late 
years  was  ever  known,  but,  in  courts  of  juftice,  the 
regard  (hewn  to  offenders  falls  litde  (bort  of  refpe6L 
In  profecutions  at  the  fuit  of  the  crown,  the  indul- 
gence  of  prifoners  is  nearly  as  great  as  it  ought  to  be, 
were  that  true  which  the  law  docs  but  hardly  prefume, 
yiz.  that  every  offirnder,  who  is  brought  to  a  legal  trial, 

is 
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x&  innocent,  tiU  his  giulc  be  prarcd.  ThmStwbab 
duqr  it  is  tojconduA  the  c?!idciice>  fearing  the  cnrfum 
that  others  have  incurred  hj  a  comraqr  trcmoua  of 
prifoocrs^acereftrained  firomenforciog  it;  and,  as  it 
isan estrcife  of  compaffion  that  cofts  noihki§^  and  it 
fiire  tt>.  gain  the  applaufe  of  vulgar  heartis,  evrrf 
one  interefts  himfelf  on  the  fide  of  the  ptiSaacr^  and 
hapft%9  by  his  zeal  in  his  behalf,  to  be  diftingniflwd  aa 
t-ofiui  of  more  than.ordinarjr  humanity  • 

The  tcndernefs  of  our  courts  of  jufticc,  in  profe^ 
cutions  that  affeA  the  life  or  liberty  of  the  oflfender, 
ia  adcnowledged  and  celebrated  by  all  writers  on  the 
fiibjedsof  jurifprudence  and  internal  policy;  but,  be* 
fide  this,  the  chances  of  eluding  conviftion,  or^  if  not 
that,  <^  puni&nient,  are  fo  many,  that  diey 
many  injured  perfons  from  the  proiccudon  of 
criminals  ;  and,  as  it  is  a  fpeculation  that  has  often 
employed  my  thoughts,  I  will  endeavour  at  an  enume« 
ration  of  them.  The  chances  are  thefe:  i  That 
the  offender  is  not  difcovered,  or,  if  difcovered,  not 
apprehended.  2  That  the  perfon  injured  is  not 
both  able  and  willing  to  profecute  him.  j  That 
die  evidence  is  not  fufficient  for  the  finding  of  the 
bill,  or  if  it  be,  4  That  the  indi£bnent  is  fo  frantKd 
as  that  the  offender  cannot  be  convicted  on  it^ 
or,  5  That  the  witnefies  to  fupport  it  may  die,  or 
be  prevailed  upon  to  abfcond,  or  to  ibften  their 
eeftimony ;  or,  6  They  may  be  entangled  or  made  to 
contradift  thcmfelves,  or  each  other,  in  a  crofs  exa- 
mination, by  the  prifoner's  council ;  or,  7  A  mild 
judge ;  CM*,  8  An  ignorant  or  perverfc  jury  :  9  A  re* 
commendation  to  mercy ;  or,  10  Appeals  to  the  public 
by  ftates  of  his  cale  in  pamphlets,  or  news^paper  pa* 

ragraphs. 
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ngripbs,  whicbthe  Newgate  foUcitorsJciiow  yery  wdl 
how  w  get  4rawiw  is  Pra^ices  with  a  jury  to  ob* 
tatn  a  deckurationj  that  ioaic  o£  thenv  were  di0adsEcd 
with  the  verdift:  12  Amotion  on  arreft  of  judgment* 
13  A  writ  of  error  gfotiadcd  on  ibme  defe&  or  mif-* 
take  on  the  hce  of  the  record.  14  An  cfcape  -,  and 
h^,  Infereft  to  procure  a  pardon  *. 

But 

*  To  tktspiir^»  ami  at  a  caveatagauiift  ieeking  redf«fs  ior 
i&jnries  by  going  to  Uwj  I  recoiled  a  (aying  of  a  very  fagaciout 
and  experienced  citizen,  Mr.  Selwin,  who  formerly  was  a  can* 
didate  for  the  office  of  chamberlain,  and  mifled  it  only  by  feym 
votes  out  of  near  fcven  thovfaad.— ^  A  naa/  iayt  he,  '  who  deli* 

*  berates  about  going  to  law,  (hoald  have,  firil,  a  good  caofe ; 
'  fecondly,  a  good  porfe  ;  thirdly,  an  honeft  and  ikilfal  attorney  ; 

*  fourthly,  good  evidence ;  fifthly,  able  council ;  fixtfdy,  an  ap- 
'  right  judge  ;  feventhly,  an  intclligait  jury  ;  and,  with  all  thdfe 
'  on  his  fide,  if  he  has  not,  eighthly,  good  luck,  it  is  odds  but  he 

*  miicarries  in  his  f«dt.' 

Tlis  lame  perfbn  told  me  the  following  fiory :  He  was  once  re« 
felled,  by  a  man  under  fentence  of  death  in  Newgate,  to  come 
and  lee  him  in  his  cell,  and,  in  pore  hmnanity,  he  made  him  a 
▼itit.  The  man  briefly  informed  him,  that  he  had  been  tried  and 
convicted  of  felony,  and  was  in  daily  expedation  of  the  amval  of 
the  warrant  for  his  execution ;  '  but,'  faid  he,  '  I  have  aool.  and 
<  you  are  a  man  of  charader,  and  had  the  coort-intereft  when  yoii 
'  flood  ibr  chamberlain  :  I  fhoold  therefore  hope,  it  is  in  yoor  power 
'  to  get  me  off.' — Mr.  Selwin  was  ftmck  with  fb  ftrange  an  applica- 
tion, and,  to  account  for  it,  aiked,  if  there  were  any  alleviating  dr- 
cumftaiiccs  in  his  caie  :  the  man  peevifhly  anfwered — No, — but  that 
he  haa  enquired  into  the  hi^ory  of  the  place  where  he  was,  and 
could  no:  find  that  any  one  who  had  two  hundred  pounds,  was 
ever  hanged. — Mr.  Selwin  told  him,  it  was  out  of  his  power  to  help 
him,  and  bade  him  farewell, — '  which,'  added  he,  '  he  did ;  for 

*  he  found  means  to  efcape  punifhment«' 

The  diipofition  of  the  law,  and  of  magifirates,  to  be  merciful 
to  offenders  againft  it,  leads  me  to  remark,  that  in  the  people 
of  this  counuy  there  is  a  general  propenfity  to  humanity  ; 
)nd  that,   notwithftanding  the  cry  againfl  mercilefs  creditors, 

urged 
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But  Dpdd's  cafe  was  fuch  as  excluded  him  from 
die  benefit  of  all  the  above  chances,  acepdng  the 
laft;  and  of  that  he  laboured  with  all  his  might  to 
avail  himfelf.  A  petition  to  the  throne  for  a  pardoQ, 
was  an  expedient  that  naturally  fugge^ed  itfelf^  but, 
as  it  required  the  utmoft  powers  of  eloquence  to  pal* 
liate  his  offence^  he  found  means  to  interefl  Dr. 
Johnfon  in  his  behalf,  and  eafily  procured  from 
him  two  of  the  moft  energetic  compofidons  of  Ac 
Kind  ever  feen,  the  one  a  petition  from  himfirlf  to 
the  king,  the  other,  a  like  addrefs  from  his  wife  to 
the  queen,  feverally  conceived  h\  the  terms  fol* 
lowing  : 

*  To  the  King's  moft  excellent  Majcfty, 

<SlR, 

*  It  is  moft  humbly  rcprcfcntcd  to  your  majefty 

*  by  William  Dodd,  the  unhappy  convidl  now  lying 

*  under  fcmcncc  of  death: 

orgcd  in  favour  of  infolvent  afb,  fach  a  charader  b  hardty 
now  to  be  found.  I  have,  in  my  time,  difckarged  great  nun* 
ben  of  debtors  under  fuch  a^,  and  cannot  recoiled  ivr  ts- 
fiances  where  their  difcharge  has  been  oppofed.  And»  with  re- 
gard to  bankrupts  and  other  infolvents,  i  am  warranted  hy  long 
experience  and  much  obfervation  to  fay,  that  in  caies  where 
their  inability  4o  pay  their  debts  has  arifen  ftom  mislbrtaoe, 
the  readinefs  of  creditors  to  accept  a  fmall  compofitian,  and 
give  them  frcfli  credit,  has  been  fuch  as  I  could  not  contea- 
plate  without  calling  to  remembrance  the  parable  in  the  Gofpel 
of  the  lord  that  was  moved  with  compaflion,  and  forgave  kit 
debtor.  And,  with  refpeA  to  injuries,  fuch  as  perfooal  aflkulca 
or  indignities,  an  £ngli(hman  never  feeks  farther  than  to  koable 
hi»  adverfary :  when  that  is  done,  forgivenefs  and  (baking  luods 
follow  of  courfe.  If.  therefore,  it  be  true,  that  homaiiity  is  thm 
ofiipring  of  courage,  we  have  not  far  to  ieek  for  the  foorce  of 
Briiifh  bravery, 

«  That 
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*  That  William  Dodd^  acknowledging  the  juftice  of 

*  the  fcntence  denounced  ag^nlt  him^  has  no  hope  or 
^  refuge  but  in  your  majefty's  clemency. 

'  That  though  to  recolleft  or  mention  die  ufeful- 
'  nefs  of  hb  life^  or  the  efficacy  of  his  miniftry>  muft 
'  overwhelm  him,  in  his  prefent  condition^  with 
'  ihame  and  forrow;  he  yet  humbly  hopes,  that  his 
'  paft  labours  will  not  wholly  be  forgotten ;  and  that 
^  the  zeal  with  which  he  has  exhorted  others  to  a  good 
^  life,  though  it  does  not  extenuate  his  crime,  may 
^  mitigate  his  punilhment. 

*  That  debadfed  as  he  is  by  ignominy,  and  diftreflcd 

*  as  he  is  by  poverty,  fcorned  by  die  world,  and  de- 
'  tefted  by  himfelf,  deprived  of  all  external  comfbrts» 
**  and  afflifted  by  confcioufiiefs  of  guilt,  he  can  derive 

*  no  hopes  of  longer  life,  but  that  of  repaking  the 
^  injury  he  has  done  to  mankind,  by  exhibiting  an 
'  example  of  ihame  and  fubmi(Iion;^and  of  expiating 

*  his  fins  by  prayer  and  penitence. 

*  That  for  this  end,  he  humbly  implores  from  die 

*  clemency  of  your  majcfty,  the  continuance  of  a  life 

*  legally  forfeited ;  and  of  the  days  which,  by  your 

*  gracious  compaffion,  he  may  yet  live,  no  one  Ihali 

*  pafs  without  a  prayer,  that  your  majefty,  after  a 

*  long  life  of  happincfs  and  honour,  may  ftand,  at 
'  the  day  of  final  judgment,  among  the  merciful  that 

*  obtain  mercy. 

^  So  fervently  prays  the  moft  diftrefled  and  wretched 

*  of  your  majefty's  futgefts, 

*  William  Dodd.' 
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'  To  the  Queen's  mod:  excellent. Majcftf* 

*  Madam^ 

'  It  is  moft  Inimhly^  icprefimtcd  bjr  Mary  Dodd^ 
^  iKife  4>f  Dr.  WilUaai  Dodd^  now  lying  ia  pnibn 

<  tinder  fentcnce  of  death : 

*  That  Ihe  has  been  the  wife  of  dus  unhs^y  man 
^  more  than  twenty-feven  years^  and  has  lived  with 

*  hxm  in  the  ^eateft  happineis  of  conjugal  union^  and 

*  the  higheft  ftate  of  conjugal  confidence. 

'  That  ihe  has  been  a  confUnt  witneis  of  his  iin- 
'  wearied  endeavours  for  public  good^  and  his  labo- 
'  xious  attendance  <»n  charitable  rnftitutiona.  Many 
^  are  the  families  whom  4iis  care  has  ddtvard  from 
^  want  i  xxurtY  are  the  hearts  which  he  has  freed  frooi 
^  pain>  and  the  faces  which  he  has  cleared  from  for* 

*  TOW* 

'  That,  therefore,  Ihe  moft  humbly  throws  hcrlclf 
'  at  the  feet  of  the  queen,  earneiUy  intreating,  that 

*  the  petition  of  a  diftre0ed  wife  aflcing  mercy  for  a 
'  hufband,  may  be  confidered  as  naturally  foiiciting 

*  the  compaflion  of  her  majefty ;  and  that,  when  her 
^  wiidom  has  compared  the  offender's  good  anions 
^  with  his  crime,  Ihe  will  be  plesded  to  repident  his 
^  cafe  to  our  moft  gracious  fovereign,  in  fuch  terms 

*  as  may  difpofe  him  to  mitigate  the  rigpur  of  the 
^  Jaw. 

^  So  prays  your  majefty's  woBl  dutiful  fubjcft  and 

<  Cuj^iUcantt 

*  Marv  Dodd/ 


To 
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To  the  firft  of  thcfc  pedtions^  but  not  widiout  diffi- 
ttilty,  Mrs.  Dodd  firft  got  the  hands  of  the  jury  that 
found  the  bill  againft  her  hufband^  and  after  that>  as 
-  it  is  fuppolcd,  of  the  jury  that  tried  him.  It  was  then 
circulated  about,  and  all  the  while  the  cry  for  mercy 
was  kept  up  in  the  news-papers,  and  die  merits  and 
fufferings  of  the  unfortunate  divine  were  fo  artfully 
reprefented  by  paragraphs  therein  inferted,  that,  in  a 
fliort  (pace  of  time,  no  fewer  than  twenty-three  thou- 
fand  names  were  fubfcribed  thereto.  Moreover,  letters 
and  addrcfles,  written  alfo  by  Johnfop,  imploring  their 
interpofition,  were  fent  to  the  minifter  and  other  great 
perfons. 

While  the  two  petitions  were  in  fulpence,  the  fol- 
lowing obiervations,  penned  by  Dr.  Johnlbn,  appeared 
in  the  public  papers  : 

*  Yefterday  was  prefented  to  the  fecretary  of  ftate, 
'  by  earl  Percy,  a  petition  in  favour  of  Dr.  Dodd, 

*  figned  by  twenty-three  thoufand  hands.     On  this 
^  occafion  it  is  natural  to  confider, 

*  That,  in  all  countries,  penal  laws  have  been  re* 

*  laxed,  as  particular  reafons  have  emerged. 

^  That  a  life  eminently  beneficent,  a  fingle  adlion 

*  eminendy  good,  or  even  the  power  of  being  ufeful 

*  to  the  public,  have  been  fufficient  to  proteft  th« 

*  life  of  a  delinquent. 

*  That  no  arbiter  of  life  and  death  has  ever  been 

*  cenfured  for  granting  the  life  of  a  criminal  to  honeft 

*  and  powerful  folicitation. 

^  That  the  man  for  whom  a  nation  petitions,  muft 

^  be  prefumed  to  have  merit  uncommon,  in  kind  or 

^  in  degree  i  for,   however  the   mode  of  colle&ing 

*     L  1  8  '  fubfcriptiqns. 
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^  fubfcriptions^  or  the  ri^t  of  judgment  caercifed 
'  by  the  fubfcribers,  may  be  open  to  di^mt^  it  b, 

*  at  leaft,  plain^  that  fomething  is  done  for  dus  mtn 
'  that  was  never  done  for  any  otheri  and  govern* 

*  ment,  which  muft  proceed  upon  general  views, 
^  may  rationally  conclude^  that  this  man  is  fomething 
'  better  than  other  offenders  have  been^  or  has  done 

*  fomething  more  than  odiers  have  done. 

*  That  though  the  people  cannot  judge  of  the  ad-r 

*  miniftration  of  juftice  fo  well  as  their  governors,  yet 

*  their  voice  has  always  been  regarded. 

*  That  this  is  a  cafe  in  which  the  petitioners  de- 

*  termine  againft  their  own  intercft  -,  thofe  for  whole 

*  protedion  the  law  was  made,  intreat  its  relaxation, 

*  and  our  governors   cannot   be  charged  with  the 

*  confcquenccs  which  the  people  bring  upon  them* 

*  fclvcs. 

*  That  as  this  is  a  cafe  without  example,   it  will 

*  probably  be  without  confcquenccs,  and  many  ages 

*  will  clapfe  before  fuch  a  crime  is  again  committed 

*  by  fuch  a  man. 

*  That  though  life  be  fparcd,  juftice  may  be  fa- 

*  tisfied  with  ruin,  imprifonmcnt,  exile,  infamy,  and 

*  pcnur)'. 

*  That  if  the  people  now  commit  an  error,  their 

*  error  is  on  the  pan  of  mercy:  and  that  perhaps 

*  hiftory  cannot  (hew  a  time,  in  which  the  life  of  a 

*  criminal,   guilty  of  nothing  above  framl,  was  re- 

*  fufed  to  the  cry  of  nations,  to  the  joint  fupplica- 

*  tion  of  three  and  t^\'cnty  thoufand  petitioners/ 

While  Dodd  was  waiting  the  event  of  the  petitions, 
hu  wife  and  friend*  were  not  idle.    Dr.  Joluifon  tokl 

mc^ 
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me,  that  they  had  offered  Akerman,  the  keeper  of 
Newgate,  a  thoufand  pounds  to  let  him  efcape ;  and 
that  failing,  that  a  number  of  them,  with  bank- 
notes in  their  pockets,  to  the  amount  of  five  hun- 
dred pounds,  had  watched  for  a  whole  evening, 
about  the  door  of  the  prifon,  for  an  opportunity  of 
corrupting  die  turnkey,  but  could  not  fuccced  ill 
the  attempt. 

When  all  hopes  of  a  favourable  anfwer  to  either 
of  the  petitions  were  at  an  end,  Johnfon  drew  up 
for  publication  a  fmall  colledtion  of  what  are  called 
*  Occafional  papers  by  the  late  William  Dodd, 
'  L.  L.  D.'  and  five  hundred  copies  thereof  were 
printed  for  the  benefit  of  his  wife ;  but  (he,  con- 
fcious  that  they  were  not  of  her  hufband's  writing, 
would  not  confent  to  their  being  publifhed  5  and  the 
whole  number,  except  two  or  three  copies,  was  fup- 
pfeffed.  The  laft  office  he  performed  for  this  wretched 
man,  was  the  compofing  afcrmon,  which  he  delivered  in 
the  chapel  of  Newgate,  on  Friday  6th  June,  1777,  and 
which  was  foon  after  publifhcdx  with  the  title  of  *  The 
«  Convidt's  Addrefs.' 

Johnfon  had  never  feen  the  face  of  Dodd  in  his 
life.  His  wife  had  found  her  way  to  him  during  his 
confinement,  and  bad  interefted  him  fo  ftrongly  in 
his  behalf,  that  he  lamented  his'  fate,  as  he  would 
have  done  that  of  an  intimate  friend  under  the  like 
circumftances.  He  was  deeply  concerned  at  the 
failure  of  the  petitions ;  and  alked  me  at  the  time, 
if  the  requefl-  contained  in  them  was  not  fuch  an  one 
as  ought  to  have  been  granted  to  the  prayer  of  twen- 
ty-three thoufand  fubjefts  ?  to  which  I  anfwered,  that 
the  fubfcriptipn  of  popular  petitions  was  a  thing  of 

Vol,  I.  Mm  courfe^ 
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courfr,  and  that,  therefore,  the  difference  btimm 
twenty  and  tA^enty  choufand  names  was  inconGdcrablc. 
He  further  cenfured  the  clergy  very  fcveirly,  for  hoc 
interpofing  in  his  behalf,  and  faid,  that  their  Ina^rxty 
arofe  from  a  paltry  fear  of  being  reproached  with 
partiality  towards  one  of  their  own  order. 

Here  I  cannot  forbear  reinarking,  an  inconfiftency 
in  the  opinion  of  Johnfon  refpefting  the  cafe  of  Dodd. 
He  aflifted  in  the  folicications  for  his  pardon,  yrr,  in 
his  private  judgment,  he  thought  him  unworthy  of  it, 
having  been  known  to  fay,  that  had  he  been  the  ad- 
vifer  of  the  king,  he  (hould  have  told  him  that,  in  par- 
doning Dodd,  his  juftice,  in  remitting  the  Perreaus  to 
their  fentence,  would  have  been  called  in  queftion. 

About  this  time.  Dr.  Johnfon  changed  his  dwelling 
in  Johnfon 's  court,  for  a  fomewhat  larger  in  Bolt 
court,  Fleet  ftreet,  where  he  commenced  an  intimacr 
with  the  landlord  of  it,  a  very  worthy  and  ienfible 
man,  fome  time  fince  deceafcd,  Mr.  Edmund  Allen 
the  printer.  Behind  it  was  a  ganlen,  which  he  took 
delight  in  watering ;  a  room  on  the  ground-floor  was 
affigned  to  Mrs.  Williams,  and  the  whole  of  the  two 
pair  of  (lairs  floor  was  made  a  repofitory  for  his 
books ;  one  of  the  rooms  thereon  being  his  (hidy. 
Here,  in  the  intervals  of  his  refidcnce  at  Streatham, 
he  received  the  vifits  of  his  friends,  and,  to  the  inoft 
intimate  of  them,  fometimes  gave,  not  inelegant 
dinners. 

Being  at  eafe  in  his  circumflances,  and  free  from 
that  folicitude  which  had  embittered  the  former  part 
of  his  life,  he  funk  into  indolence,  till  his  faculties 
liremed  to  be  impaired :  deafnefs  grew  upon  him ; 
long  intervals  of  mental  abfcnce  interrupted  his  con* 

verfatioo. 
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verfation,  and  it  was  difficult  to  engage  his  attention 
to  any  fubjcd.  His  friends,  from  thefe  fymptoms, 
concluded,  that  his  Ixnp  was  emitting  its  laft  rays, 
but  the  lapfc  of  a  fliort  period  gave  them  ample  proofs 
to  the  contrary. 

In  the  year  1774,  the  long-agitated  queftion  of  li- 
terary property  received  a  final  decifion,  on  an  appeal 
to  the  fuprcmc  judicature  of  this  kingdom,  whereby 
it  was,  in  effeft,  declared,  that  fuch  property  was 
merely  ideal,  and  exifted  only  in  imagination*. 
The  immediate  confequence  of  this  determination 

•  In  the  arguments  in  this  cafe,  on  a  fpecial  verdid,  in  the  court 
of  King's-bcnch,  it  was  admitted,  that  precedents,  dircdly  to  the 
point,  were  wanting  :  it  was,  therefore,  determined  by  lord  Manf- 
field  and  two  other  judges,  Yates  alone  dilfenting,  upon  the  fimple 
principles  of  natural  juftice  and  moral  fitnefs,  that  the  right  con- 
tended for  did  cxift  ;  and  that  thefe  are  part  of  the  law  of  England 
b  afferted,  and  has  ever  been  underftood.  Vide  Doddcridge's  *  Eng- 
'  lifh  Lawyer,*  page  15410  161,  and  '  Dodor  and  Student*  paflim. 
Neverthelefs,  ia  the  argument  of  an  appeal  to  the  lords  from  a 
decree  of  the  court  of  Chancery  in  1774,  it  was  contended,  that, 
in  new  cafes,  the  judges  had  no  right  to  decide  by  the  rules  of  moral 
fitnefs  and  equitable  right,  but  were  to  be  ruled  by  precedents 
alone.  An  objedlion  the  more  remarkable,  as  coming  from  mea 
who  are  known  to  defpife  the  Ihidy  of  antiquity,  to  have  ridiculed 
the  perufal  of  records,  and  to  have  treated  with  the  utmoft  fcom, 
what  they  are  pleafed  to  term,  black-letter  learning.  If  this 
be  law,  and  every  judicial  determination  needs  a  precedent, 
we  are  left  at  a  lofs  to  account  for  thofe  early  and  original 
determinations  for  which  no  precedent  could  be  found,  but 
which  are  now  become  ftindamental  principles  of  law :  fuch,  for 
inllance,  as  that  a  bare  right  of  adion  is  not  affignablc ;  that,  of 
things  fixed  to  the  freehold,  felony  cannot  be  committed ;  that  :^ 
releafe  to  one  trefpaffer  is  a  rcleafe  to  all ;  and  numberlcfs  others. 
Lord  Hardwicke  has  been  known  to  diredl  a  fearch  for  precedents, 
and,  when  none  could  be  foand,  to  fay — *  I  will  make  one.' 
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was,  a  fcramblc  of  the  lowcft  and  Icaft  principled 
of  die  bookfellcrs,  for  the  jewel  thus  caft  anxxig 
them.  Regardlefs  of  that  obvious  rule  of  natunl 
juftice,  which  gives  the  pofleffpr  a  right  to  what  he 
has  purchafed,  they  printed  books,  for  the  copy- right 
whereof  very  large  fuiTis  had  been  paid  by  book- 
fellers,  who,  for  their  liberality  to  authors,  and  the 
encouragement  by  them  given  to  voluminous  works, 
had  been  looked  on  and  acknowledged  as  the  patrons 
of  literature.  Among  thefe  numerous  depredators 
was  one,  who  projeftcd  an  edition  of  the  Englifli 
poets,  which,  by  advcrtifcments  conceived  in  the 
moft  hyperbolical  terms,  and  calculated  to  impofc 
upon  die  credulity  of  the  ignorant,  was  obtruded  oa 
the  public. 

The  bookfellers,  againft  whofe  intereft  this  intended 
publication  was  likely  to  operate,  derived  their  right 
to  the  works  of  many  of  the  poets,  included  in  the 
above  defign  by  mefne  aifignments,  from  thofe  ever 
refpcftable  men  the  Tonibns,  who  had  purchafrJ 
them  of  their  authors.  To  check  this  atteinpr, 
therefore,  they  determined  themfelves  to  publifli  an 
edition  of  die  poets,  and,  in  order  to  obtain  for  it 
a  preference,  engaged  Johnfon  to  write  the  lives  of 
all,  or  the  chief  of  tl.em  ;  and  lie  undertook  and  exe- 
cuted the  talk  with  great  alacrity,  and  in  a  nunncr 
that  argued  not  the  lead  decline  of  his  faculties. 

When  Johnfon  had  determined  on  this  work,  he 
was  to  feek  for  the  bed  motle  of  executing  it.  On  a 
hint  from  a  literary  lady  of  his  acquaintance  and  mine, 
he  adopted,  for  his  outline,  that  form  in  which  the 
countefs  D'Aunois  has  drawn  up  the  memoirs  of  the 
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French  poets,  in  her  *  Recueils  des  plus  belles  pieces 
*  des  Poetes  Francois  ;*  and  the  foundation  of  his 
work  was,  the  lives  of  the  dramatic  poets  by  Lang- 
baine,  and  the  lives  of  the  poets  at  large  by  Win- 
ftanley,  and  that  more  modern  one  than  either,  their 
lives  by  Giles  Jacob,  whofe  information,  in  many 
inftances,  was  communicated  by  the  perfons  them- 
felves.  Neverthclefs,  the  materials  which  Johnfon 
had  to  work  on  were  very  fcanty.  He  was  never  a 
fedulous  enquirer  after  fadls  or  anecdotes,  nor  very 
accurate  in  fixing  dates :  Ol Jys  \^  as  the  m  n  of  all 
ethers  the  beft  qualified  for  fuch  an  employment; 
Johnfon's  talent  was  difquifition ;  a  genius  like  his, 
difdained  fo  fervile  a  labour.  Whenever,  therefore, 
he  found  himfclf  at  a  lofs  for  fuch  intelligence  as  his 
work  required,  he  availed  himfelf  of  the  induftry  of 
a  friend  or  two,  who  took  pleafure  in  furnifliing  him 
with  fuch  particulars  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  lives  of 
Addifon,  Prior,  Pope,  Swift,  Gay,  and  a  few  others, 
whofe  perfons,  habits,  and  charafters,  fome  yet,  or 
very  lately  living,  were  able,  either  from  their  own 
knowledge,  or  authenticated  tradition,  to  defcribe. 

The  book  came  abroad  in  the  year  1778,  in 
ten  fmall  volumes,  and  no  work  of  Johnfon  has  been 
more  celebrated.  It  has  been  faid  to  contain  the 
founded:  principles  of  criticifm,  and  the  moft  judi« 
cious  examen  of  the  effuljons  of  poetic  genius,  that 
any  country,  not  excepting  France,  has  to  {hew^  and 
fo  much  of  this  is  true,  that,  in  our  perufal  of  it,  we 
find  pur  i:uriofity,  ^  to  fafts  and  circumftances,  ab- 
forbed  in  tlje  contemplation  of  thofc  penetrating 
refiedions  ^4  i)ice  difcriminauons,  which  are  far  the 
greater  part  of  it. 
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It  is,  neverthelefs,  to  be  queftioned,  whether  Jdm* 
fon  poilefled  all  the  qualities  of  a  critic,  one  of  which 
feeins  to  be  a  truly  poetic  faculty.  This  may  fcem  i 
ftrangc  doubt,  of  one  who  h^  transfufed  the  fplrii  of 
one  of  Mr.  Pope's  fineit  poerr^s  into  one  written  by 
himfclf  in  a  dead  language,  and,  in  two  inftances, 
nearly  equalled  the  greatcft  of  the  Roman  fatyrifts. 
By  the  poetic  faculty,  I  mean  that  power  which  is  the 
refult  of  a  mind  ftorcd  with  beautiful  images,  aiKl 
which  exerts  itfelf  in  creation  and  defcription  :  of 
tills  Johnfon  was  totally  devoid.  His  organs,  im- 
perfedl  as  they  were,  could  convey  to  his  imagination 
but  little  of  that  intelligence  which  fonns  the  poetic 
charaftcr,  and  produces  that  enthufiafiii  which  diltin- 
guifhes  it.  If  we  try  his  ability  by  Shakcfpearc*s  6* 
mous  defcription  i 

*  The  poet's  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling, 

*  Dotli  glance  from  Heaven  to  earth,  from  earth 

*  to  Heaven  ; 

*  And,  as  imagination  bodies  forth 

*  The  fonns  of  things  unknown,  the  |x>et's  pen 

*  Turns  then  to  fhapes,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 

*  A  local  habitation,  and  a  name  :' 

he  will  appear  deficient.  We  know  that  he  wanted 
this  power ;  that  he  had  no  eye  that  could  be  faid  to 
roll  or  glance,  and,  therefore,  that  all  his  conceptions 
of  the  grandeur  and  magnificence  of  external  objefts, 
of  beautiful  fcenes,  and  extcnfive  profptvfls,  were 
derived  from  the  reports  of  others,  and  ccnfcquenthr 
were  but  the  feeble  imprefTions  of  their  archetypes  j 

fo 
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fo  that  it  may  be  queftioned  whether,  either  waking 
or   fleeping, 

*  Such  fights  as  youthful  poets  dream,* 

were  ever  prefented  to  his  view. 

This  defeft  in  his  imaginative  faculty,  may  well 
account  for  the  frigid  commendation  which  Johnfon 
beftows  on  Thomfon,  and  other  of  the  defcriptive 
poets,  on  many  fine  paffages  in  Dryden,  and  on  the 
Henry  and  Emma  of  Prior.  Moral  fentiments,  and 
verfification,  fecm  chiefly  to  have  engaged  his  atten- 
tion, and  on  thcfe  his  criticifms  are  accurate,  but 
fevere,  and  not  always  impartial.  His  avowed  fond- 
nefe  for  rhyme  is  one  of  the  blemifhes  in  his  judg- 
ment :  he  entertained  it  in  oppofition  to  Milton, 
and  cherifhed  it  through  the  whole  of  his  life  ;  and  it 
led  him  into  many  errors.  Dryden  had  his  doubts 
about  the  preference  of  rhyme  to  blank  verfe ;  and 
I  have  heard  Johnfon  accufe  him  for  want  of  principle 
in  this  rcfpeft,  and  of  veering  about  in  his  opinion 
on  the  fubject.  No  fuch  imputation  could  fatten  on 
himfelf. 

That  Johnfon  had  no  fenfe  of  the  harmony  of  mu- 
fical  founds,  himfelf  would  frequently  confefs,  but 
this  defeft  left  him  not  without  the  power  of  deriving 
pleafure  from  metrical  hannony,  from  that  commix- 
ture of  long  and  (hort  quantities,  which  the  laws  of 
profody  have  reduced  to  rule,  and  from  whence 
arifes  a  delight  in  thofe  whofe  ear  is  unaffefted  by 
confonance.  The  ftrokes  on  the  pulfatile  inftruments, 
the  drum  for  inftance,  though  they  produce  monoto- 
nous founds,  have,  if  made  by  rule,  mathematical  .ra.- 
tios  of  duple  and  triple,  with  nuinberlefs  fradliops, 
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and  admit  of  an  infinite  variety  of  combinatioiis, 
which  give  pleafure  to  the  auditory  faculty  5  but  of 
this  Johnfon  feems  alfo  to  have  been  infcnfible.  That 
his  own  numbers  are  fo  harmonious  as»  in  general, 
we  find  them,  muft  have  been  the  effedt  of  his  icdu- 
lous  attention  to  the  writings  of  Dryden  and  Pope, 
and  the  difcovery  of  fome  fecret  in  their  verfification» 
of  which  he  was  able  to  avail  himfelf. 

If  Johnfon  be  to  be  numbered  among  thofe  poets  in 
whom  the  powers  of  underftanding,  more  than  thofe 
of  the  imagination,  are  fccn  to  exift,  we  have  a  reaibn 
for  that  coldnefs  and  infcnfibility'  which  he  fo  often 
difcovers  in  the  courl'c  of  this  work;  and,  when 
we  recollect  that  he  profcfled  himfelf  to  be  a  fafti- 
dious  critic,  we  are  not  to  wonder,  that  he  is  fome- 
times  backward  in  beftowing  applaufe  on  paflages 
that  fcem  to  merit  it.  In  Ihor^,  he  was  a  fcrupulous 
eftimator  of  beauties  and  blcniilhes,  and  pofleficd  a 
fpirit  of  criticifm,  which,  by  long  exercife,  may  be 
faid  to  have  become  mechanical.  So  nicely  has  he 
balanced  the  one  againft  the  other,  that,  in  fome  in- 
ftances,  he  has  made  neither  fcale  preponderate,  and, 
in  others,  by  confidering  the  failings  of  his  authors 
as  pofitive  demerit,  he  has  left  fome  celebrated  names 
in  a  ftate  of  reputation  below  mediocrity.  A  fpirit 
like  this,  had  before  actuated  him  in  his  preface  to 
Shakcfpeare,  in  which,  by  a  kind  of  arithmetical 
procefs,  fubtraAing  from  his  excellencies  his  failings, 
he  has  endeavoured  to  fink  him  in  the  opinion  of 
his  numerous  admirers,  and  to  perfuade  us,  againft 
reafon  and  our  own  feelings,  that  the  former  are  an- 
nihilated by  the  Utter, 
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His  cenfures  of  the  writings  of  lord  Lyttelton,  and 
of  Gray,  gave  great  offence  to  the  friends  of  each  : 
the  firft  coft  him  the  friendlhip  of  a  lady,  whofe  re- 
marks on  the  genius  of  Shakefpeare  have  raifed  her 
to  a  degree  of  eminence  among  the  female  writers  of 
this  time ;  and  the  fuppofed  injury  done  by  him  to 
the  memory  of  Gray,  is  refented  by  the  whole  uni- 
verfity  of  Cambridge.  The  charafter  of  Swift  he  has 
ftigmatized  with  the  brand  of  pride  and  felfilhnefs,  fo 
deeply  impreffed,  that  the  marks  thereof  feem  inde- 
lible. In  the  praifes  of  his  wit,  he  docs  him  no  more 
than  juftice  ;  of  his  moral  qualities,  he  has  made  the 
moft ;  and  of  his  learning,  of  which  Swift  poffeffed 
but  a  very  fmall  portion,  he  has  faid  nothing.  Few 
can  be  offended  at  Johnfon's  account  of  this  man, 
whofe  arrogance  and  malevolence  were  a  reproach  to 
human  nature ;  and  in  whofe  voluminous  writings 
little  is  to  be  found,  that  can  conduce  to  the  improve- 
ment or  benefit  of  mankind,  or,  indeed,  that  it  be- 
feemed  a  clergyman  to  publifh. 

In  his  own  judgment  of  the  lives  of  the  poets, 
Johnfon  gave  the  preference  to  that  of  Cowley,  as 
containing  a  nicer  inveftigation  and  difcrimination  of 
the  charafteriftics  of  wit,  than  is  elfewhere  to  be  found. 
Others  have  affigned  toDryden's  life  the  pre-eminence. 
Upon  the  whole,  it  is  a  finely  written,  and  an  enter- 
taining book,  and  is  likely  to  be  coeval  with  the 
memory  of  the  beft  of  the  writers  whom  it  cele- 
brates. 

To  the  life  of  Pope,  he  thought  proper  to  adjoin  a 
criticifm  on  the  epitaphs  of  that  poet,  written  fomc 
years  before,  and  inferted  in  a  monthly  pamphlet, 
jlititled  *  The  Vifitor/  m  which  he  detefts  a  great 
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number  of  faulty  paflages,  and  puerile  (entunencs. 
An  attempt  of  the  like  kind  had  formerly  been  made 
by  Concanen,  one  of  the  Dunciad  heroes^  in  a  paper 
called  *  The  Speculatift/  firft  publifhed  in  one  ciif  the 
periodical  papers  of  the  day,  and  afterwards  collcAcd 
into  an  oftavo  volume  ;  but  it  went  no  farther  than  to 
a  cenfure  of  the  infcription  on  Craggs's  monuir^nt  ia 
Weftminfter  abbey,  which,  by  the  way,  was  never  in- 
tended for  an  epitaph,  but  is  an  eulogium  on  that  ftatef- 
man,  taken  from  Pope's  *  Epiftle  to  Mr.  Addifon,  oc- 
cafioned  by  his  dialogues  on  medals/  Johnfon  has  no- 
ticed this, and  apologizing  for  fome  faults  in  it,  imputes 
them,  in  hisftrong  manner  of  expreflion,  to  die  violence 
with  which  the  lines  were  torn  from  the  original.  The 
whole  of  Concanen's  criticifm  turns  upon  the  length 
of  the  infcription,  which  is  fix  lines,  and,  by  a  (Irangc 
blunder  of  Pope,  is  recommended  as  a  motto  for 
the  fuppofed  medal  to  be  ftruck  in  commemoration 
of  his  fcrvices,  and  gives  occafion  to  the  critic  to 

a(k *  Is  this  a   motto   for   a  medal  or  a  miU- 

*  done.' 

But  Johnfon,  who  never  examined  the  writings  of 
any  author,  but  with  an  eye  the  moft  penetrating,  has 
uken  a  nearer  view  of  thefe  compofuions  of  Po}>c,  as 
they  appear  in  his  works,  and  difcovered,  that  fcarcc 
any  one  of  them,  notwithftanding  the  beauty  of  ver- 
fification  which  dicy  difplay,  will  bear  the  tcft  of  found 
criticiCn.  For  his  remarks  on  them,  this  is  no  fit 
place :  the  inquifitive  reader  is  therefore  referred  for 
tlie  perufal  of  them  to  the  life  of  Pope,  among  the 
poets ;  and,  for  farther  infonnation  on  the  fubjeA  of 
nx)numental  infcriptions,  to  *  An  Effay  on  Epiuphs,' 
aaiong  his  philological  cra(fls« 
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All  that  is  neceffaiy  to  remark  on  his  examen  of 
Pope's  epitaphs  is,  that,  in  one  inftance,  it  was  pro- 
dufliveof  a  fingular  event,  the  total  erafure  of  that 
epiuph  on  Sir  Godfrey  KncUer's  monument  inWcft- 
minfter  abbey,  which  had  long  been  objeded  to,  as 
being  a  very  indifferent  imitation  of  cardinal  Bembo's 
famous  diftich  on  Raphael ;  and  it  feems  that  the 
author  thought  fo,  for,  in  the  later  editions  of  his 
works,  he  has  omitted  it. 

*  Ille  hie  eft  Raphael,  timuit  quo  (bfpite  vinci 
*  Rerum  magna  parens,  &  moriente  mori.' 

After  he  had  finiftied  the  lives  of  the  poets,  Johnfon, 
contemplating  the  ftrength  of  his  mental  powers,  was 
fo  little  fenfible  of  any  decay  in  them,  that  he  enter- 
tained a  defign  of  giving  to  the  world  a  tranflation 
of  that  voluminous"  work  of  Thuanus,  the  hiftory  of 
his  own  times,  an  undertaking  furely  too  laborious 
for  one  who  had  nearly  completed  the  age  of  man, 
and  whofe  mind  was  generally  occupied  by  fubjefts 
of  greater  importance  than  any  that  relate  to  this 
world.  But,  in  this  eftimate  of  his  abilities,  he  (bon 
found  himfelf  deceived.  Sleeplefe  nights,  and  the 
ufe  of  opium,  which  he  took  in  large  quantities, 
alternately  deprefled  and  raifed  his  fpirits,  and  ren- 
dered him  an  incompetent  judge  of  his  own  powers,  fo 
that,  had  he  purfued  his  refblution,  he  would,  doubt- 
lels,  have  funk  under  the  burden  of  fo  great  a  la* 
bour. 

It  may  farther  be  queftioned  whether,  upon  trial, 
he  would  not  have  found  himfelf  unequal  to  the 
talk  of  transfiifing  into  an  Englifh  verfion  the  ipiric 
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of  his  author,  Johnfon's  talent  was  original  thinkingi 
and  though  he  was  ever  able  to  exprcfs  his  own  icn- 
timents  in  nervous  language,  he  did  not  always  fuc- 
ceed  in  his  attempts  to  familiarife  the  fcnlc  of  others : 
his  trandation  of  Pere  Lobo's  voyage  has  little  to 
recommend  it  but .  the  fubjeft-mattcr.  Annong  his 
papers  was  found,  a  tranflarion  from  Salluft  of  the 
*  Bellum  Catilinarium,'  fo  flatly  and  infipidly  rendered, 
that  the  fulfering  it  to  appear  would  have  been  an  in- 
deligible  difgrace  to  his  memory. 

Wc  muft  row  take  our  leave  of  Johnfon  as  an  au- 
thor, and  view  him  as  a  man  worn  out  with  literary 
labour  and  difeafe,  contemplating  his  diflblution,  and 
exerting  all  his  powers  to  refill  that  conftitutional 
malady  which  now,  more  dian  ever,  opprefled  him. 
To  divert  himfelf  from  a  train  of  thinking  which 
often  involved  him  in  a  labyrinth  of  doubts  and 
diffii:ulties  touching  a  future  (late  of  exillencc,  he 
folicitcd  the  frequent  vifits  of  his  friends  and  ac- 
quaintance, the  mod  difccrning  of  ^^hom  could  not 
but  fee,  that  the  fabric  of  his  mind  was  tottering ; 
and,  to  allay  thofe  fcruplcs  and  terrors  which  haunted 
him  in  his  vacant  hours,  he  betook  himfelf  to  the 
reading  of  books  of  praftical  divinity,  and,  among 
the  reil,  the  writings  of  Baxter,  and  others  of  the  old 
puritan  and  non-confomiing  divines.  Of  Baxter,  he 
cntenained  a  very  high  opinion,  and  often  fpoke  of 
him  to  me  as  a  man  of  great  parts,  profound  learn- 
ing, and  exemplary  piety  :  he  faid,  of  the  office  for 
the  communion  drawn  up  by  him  and  produced  at 
the  Savoy. conference,  that  it  was  one  of  the  fineft 
compofitions  of  the  ritual  kind  he  had  ever  fcen  •. 

*  It  is  printed  at  the  end  of  the  firft  volume  of  Dr.  CaUiBT*ft 
abridgement  of  Mi.  Baxter's  Hiftory  of  his  Life  and  Tunes. 

Ic 
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It  was  a  circumftance  to  be  wondered  at,  that  a  high- 
churchman,  as  Johnfon  ever  profcffed  himfelf  to  be, 
fhould  be  driven  to  feek  for  fpiritual  comfort  in  the 
writings  of  feftaries ;  men  whom  he  afFefted,  as  well 
to  condemn  for  their  ignorance,  as  to  hate  for  their 
principles  ;  but,  as  his  acquaintance  with  the  world, 
and  with  the  writings  of  fuch  men  as  Watts,  Fofter, 
Lardner,  and  Lowman,  incrcafed,  thefe  prejudices 
were  gieatly  foftened.  Of  the  early  puritans,  he 
thought  their  want  of  general  learning  was  atoned 
for  by  their  (kill  in  the  Scriptures,  and  the  holinefs 
of  their  lives  *i  and,  to  juftify  his  opinion  of  them, 

•  Yet  have  there  been  among  them  a  few,  as  eminent  for  their 
learning  as  their  piety,  and,  in  jnftice  to  their  memory,  I  will  men- 
tion two  of  this  character  :  the  one  was  Gataker,  well  known  for 
his  excellent  edition  of  the  Meditations  of  the  emperor  Marcus 
Antoninus,  and  his  Commentary  on  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah ;  the 
other,  a  fomewhat  earlier  writer,  old  Mr.  Dod,  fumamed  the  Dc- 
calogift,  an  exquiiite  Hebrew  fcholar,  a  man  of  primitive  fandlity, 
and  a  paffive  non-conforming  divine.  His  memory  is  not  quite 
extinfl  among  the  diffenters  of  the  preicnt  age,  for  I  remember, 
in  my  youth,  to  have  feen,  in  the  window  of  an  old  bookfeller  of 
that  denomination,  a  printed  broad  fheet,  with  a  wooden  portrait 
at  the  top  thereof,  intitled  *  Mr.  Dod's  fayings,'  being  a  firing  of 
religious  aphorifins,  intended  to  be  fbick  up  in  the  houfes  of  poor 
perfons.  In  Fuller's  Worthies,  page  x  &i ,  and  alfo  in  his  Church- 
hiilory,  book  xi.  page  2 19,  are  fome  particulars  that  mark  his  cha- 
racter, and  in  the  latter,  page  220,  the  following  note  of  hisiimpli- 
city.  *  He  was  but  coarfely  ufed  by  the  cavaliers,  and  when  the  fol- 

<  dicrs,  who  came  to  plunder  him,  brought  down  the  (heets  out  of  his 

<  chamber,  into  the  room  where  he  (at  by  the  fire-fide,  he,  in  their 

•  abfence  to  fearch  for  more,  took  one  pair,  and  clapped  them  under 

*  his  cuihion  whereon,  he  fat,  much  pleafing  himfelf,  after  their 
«  departure,  that  he  had,  as  he  laid,  plundered  the  plunderers, 
«  and,  by  a  lawful  felony,  had  faved  fo  much  of  hb  own  to  himfelf. 
'  He  died  the  fame  year  with  archbiihop  Laud,  1646,  and  with 

<  bim>'  this  author  adds,  '  the  old  puritan  fcemed  to  expire*' 

and 
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and  their  writings,  he  once  cited  to  nnc  a  iaying  of 
Howell  in  one  of  his  letters,  that  to  make  a  man  a 
complete  Chrlftian,  he  muft  have  the  works  of  a  Papift, 
the  words  of  a  Purir..n,  and  the  faith  of  a  Protcftant  *. 
At  times  when  he  was  mod  diftreffed,  I  recommended 
to  him  the  perufal  of  biftiop  Taylor's  *  Rules  and 

*  Exercifes  of  holy  Living  and  Dying,'  and  alfi>,  his 

*  Dudor  Dubitantium/  a  book  abounding  in  erudi- 
tion, and  mod  aptly  fuiting  his  circumftanccs.  Of 
the  former,  though  he  placed  the  author  at  the  head 
of  all  the  divines  that  have  fucceeded  the  fathers,  be 
faid,  that  in  the  reading  thereof,  he  had  found  little 
more  than  he  brought  himfelf  j  and,  at  the  mention  of 
the  latter,  he  fecmcd  to  (hrink.  His  Greek  tcftament 
was  generally  within  his  reach,  and  he  red  much  in 
it.  He  was  competently  fkilled  in  the  writii^  of 
the  fathers,  yet  was  he  more  convcrfant  with  thofc 
of  the  great  Englifh  church-men,  namely.  Hooker, 
Ufher,  Mcde,  Hammond,  SanJerfon,  Hall,  and 
others  of  that  clafs.  Dr.  Henry  More,  of  Com.- 
bridge,  he  did  not  much  affcLl :  he  was  a  platoniil, 
and,  in  Johnfon's  opinion,  a  vi  ■on:uy.  He  would 
frcqucndy  cite  from  him,  and  laugh  at,  a  paflage  to 
this  effecl : — *  At  the  confummation  of  all  things,  it 

*  (hall  come  to  pafs,  that  eternity  fliall  (hake    hands 

*  with   opacity.'     Me   had   never,   till   I  mentioned 

*  Howell's  Letters,  book  ii.  letter  ii.  The  aathor  mu(t  liere 
be  undeHlood  to  mean  pr>teiUnts  of  the  etUbli(hed  church,  for  the 
puriuns  arc  alfo  protcdantt.  This  didam  carries  the  more  vrright 
with  it,  as  it  comes  from  a  man  whofe  featiments.  rcfpeding  fci^. 
ries,  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  paflage  io  another  of  Kb 
letters:—*  If  1  hate  any,  it  is  thofe  fchifroatics  that  pinxle  the 
«  fweet  peace  of  the  church ;  fo  that  I  could  be  content  to  lee  aa 
«  Anabapti^gotoUelloaaBrownift'sback/  BookL  letter  32. 

him. 
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him,  heard  of  Dr.  Thomas  Jacldbn,  of  Corpus 
Chrifti  college,  Oxon.  Upon  my  recommendation 
of  his  works,  in  three  folio  volumes,  he  made  me  a 
promife  to  buy  and  ftudy  them,  which  he  lived  not 
to  perform.  He  was,  for  fome  time,  pleafcd  with 
Kempis's,  or  rather  John  Gcrfon's  traft   *  De  Imi- 

*  tatione  Chrifti,'  but  at  length  laid  it  afide,  fay- 
ing, that  the  main  defign  of  it  was  to  promote  mo- 
naftic  piety,  and  inculcate  ecclefiaftical  obedience. 
One  fentiment  therein,  he,  however,  greatly  ap- 
plauded, and  I  find  it  adopted  by  bilhop  Taylor, 
who  gives  it  in  the  following  words  : — ^  It  is  no 
'  great  matter  to  live   lovingly  with  good-natured, 

*  with  humble  and  meek  perfons ;  but  he  that  can 

*  do  fo  with  the  froward,  with  the  wilful,  and  the 

*  ignorant,  with   the  peevifh  and  perverfe,  he  only 

*  hath  true  charity.  Always  remembering,  that  our 
'  true  folid  peace,  the  peace  of  God,  confifts  rather 

*  in  compliance  with  others,  than  in  being  complied 

*  with  J  in  fufFering  and  forbearing,  rather  than  in 

*  contention  and  viftory  *.* 

In  the  courfe  of  thefe  ftudies,  he  exercifed  his 
powers  of  eloquence,  in  the  compofition  of  forms 
of  devotion,  adapted  to  his  circumftances  and  the 
ftatc  of  his  mind  at  different  times.  Of  thefe,  a 
fpecimen  has  lately  been  given  to  the  public.  He 
alio  trandated  into  Latin  many  of  the  collefts  in  our 
liturgy.  This  was  a  praftice  which  he  took  up  in 
his  early  years,  and  continued  through  his  life,  as  he 
did  alfo  the  noting  down  the  particular  occurrences 
of  each  day  thereof,  but  in  a  loofe  and  defultory  way, 

*  Polemical  and  moral  difcoorfos^  folio>  1657,  page  25. 

in 
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in  boolcs  of  various  forms,  and  in  no  r^;ular  or  car.* 
tinued  fucceinon. 

He  feemed  to  acquiefce  in  that  fanioiis  laying  oT 
John  Valdeflb,  which  induced  the  emperor  Charks 
die  fifth  to  refign  his  crownj  and  betake  himicif  to 
rdigious  retirennent  i  ^  Oportet  inter  vitae  n^oda,  ct 
*  diem  mortis,  fpadum  aliquod  intercedere  *,*  ncvcr- 
theleis,  he  was  but  an  ill  hufband  of  hb  time.  He 
waSj  throughout  his  life,  making  refolutions  to  rife 
at  eight,  no  very  early  hour,  and  breaking  them. 
The  vifits  of  idle,  and  fome  of  them  very  worthlcfs 
perlbns,  were  never  unwelcome  to  him ;  and  though 
they  interrupted  him  in  his  ftudies  and  meditations, 
yet,  as  they  gave  him  opportunities  of  difcourfe, 
and  fumiihed  him  with  intelligence,  he  ftrovc  rather 
to  protraft  than  Ihorten  or  difcountenance  them; 
and,  when  abroad,  fuch  was  the  laxity  of  his  mind, 
that  he  confented  to  the  doing  of  many  things, 
otherwife  indifferent,  for  the  avowed  reafon  that  dxejr 
would  drive  on  time. 

Of  his  vifitors  at  this  time  myfelf  was  one,  and 
having  known  the  (late  of  his  mind  at  different 
periods,  and  his  habitual  dread  of  infanity,  I  was 
grcady  dcfirous  of  calming  his  mind,  and  rendering 
him  fufccptiblc  of  the  many  enjoyments  of  which  I 
thouglu  him  then  in  poflcfllon,  namely,  a  pennanent 
income,  tok-rable  health,  a  high  degree  of  reputation 
for  his  moral  qualities  and  literary  exertions,  by 
which  latter  he  had  made  a  whole  country  (enfible 
of  it:i  obligation  to  him,  and,  laftly,  that  he  had  as 

*  It  is  fit,  that  between  the  budncfsoflirc^tivd  the  day  of  death, 
fomc  fpacc  Qiuuld  intcrvcae. 

few 
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fcw  enemies  as  a  man  of  his  eminence  could  expeih 
On  one  day  in  particular,  when  I  was  fuggefting  to 
him  thefe  and  the  like  refledtions,  he  gave  thanks  to 
Almighty  God,  but  added,  that  notwithftanding  all 
the  above  benefits,  the  profpeft  of  death,  which  was 
now  at  no  great  diftance  from  him,  was  become  ter- 
rible, and  that  he  could  not  think  of  it  but  with  great 
pain  and  trouble  of  mind. 

I  was  very  much  furprifed  and  (hocked  at  fuch  a 
declaration  from  fuch  a  man,  and  told  him,  that  from 
my  long  acquaintance  with  him,  I  conceived  his  life 
to  have  been  an  uniform  courfe  of  virtue,  that  he 
had  ever  (hewn  a  deep  fenfe  of,  and  zeal  for,  religion, 
and  that,  both  by  his  example  and  his  writings,  he 
had  recommended  the  praftice  of  it :  that  he  had  not 
refted,  as  many  do,  in  the  exercife  of  common  ho- 
nelly,  avoiding  the  groflfer  enormities,  yet  rejefting 
thofe  advantages  that  refult  from  the  belief  of  divine 
revelation,  but  that  he  had,  by  prayer,  and  other  ex- 
ercifes  of  devotion,  cultivated  in  his  mind  the  feeds 
of  goodnefs,  and  was  become  habitually  pious.  Thefe 
fuggeftions  made  little  impreflion  on  him :  he  la- 
mented the  indolence  in  which  he  had  fpent  his  life, 
talked  of  fecret  tranfgreffions,  and  feemed  dcfirous  of 
telling  me  more  to  that  purpofe  than  I  was  willing  to 
hear. 

From  thefe  perturbations  of  mind,  he  had,  how- 
ever, at  times,  relief.  Upon  a  vifit,  that  I  made  him 
fome  months  after,  I  found  him  much  altered  in  his 
fentiments.  He  faid  that,  having  reflefted  on  the 
tranfaftions  of  his  life,  and  acknowledged  his  fins 
before  God,  he  felt  within  himfelf  a  confidence  in  hi^ 

Vol.  I.  N  n  mercy. 
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mercy,  and  that,  trufting  to  the  meritsof  his  Redccmo^ 
his  mind  was  now  in  a  (late  of  perfed  tranquilUtjr. 

In  thefe  difcourfes,  he  would  (requentlj  mendoB, 
with  great  energy  and  encomiums,  the  penitence  of 
the  man  who  aflumed  the  name,  and  by  diat  I  muft 
call  him,  of  George  Pfalmanaazar,  a  Frenchmanj  bat 
who  pretended  to  be  a  native  of  the  ifland  of  For- 
mofa,  and  a  convert  from  paganifm  to  Chriftianity, 
and,  as  fuch,  received  baptifm.  By  the  help  of  his  great 
learning  and  endowments,  he  eluded  all  attempts  to  dc- 
teft  his  impoftures,  but,  in  his  more  advanced  age,  be- 
came a  fincere  penitent,  and,  without  any  other  mo- 
tive than  a  fcnfe  of  his  fin,  publiftied  a  confeflton  of 
them,  and  begged  the  pardon  of  mankind  in  terms 
the  nicll  humble  and  aiTeifHng.  The  remainder  of 
his  life  was  exemplar)*,  and  he  died  in  176J.  The 
habitation  of  rlils  perfon  was  in  Ironmonger  row, 
Oldilrecft,  MiJJlcfrx,  in  the  neighbourhood  whereof 
he  vras  fo  well  known  and  efteemed,  that,  as  Dr. 
llawkelVorth  once  told  me,  fcarce  any  perfon,  even 
cl;ilun*n,  pi-.Hcd  him  without  (hewing  him  the  ufual 
llgns  of  rc'l'pccl.  He  v/as  one  of  the  writers  of  the 
I  niv.Tlal  liifiory,  ar.d,  by  his  intercourfe  with  the 
I  cokfcikrb  it  wiis,  as  I  conceive,  that  Johnfon  became 
avquair.ud  \.;rli  Lini  *. 

I  mention  ilv;  .ibovc  p^rticiilars,  as  well  to  corrobo- 
rate thole  itl*-iw(jnics  of  Jcihnfun's  piety  already  extant,. 
as  to  rvl'uic  tl.c  ohjfCticns  of  many  infidels,  who,  de- 
fiious  of  liavini;  hi:n  thought  to  be  of  their  party, 

•  For  a  more  particuhr  cc cotin:  of  thb  cxtraorilinajy  aiaii,  fee 
•  the  nc^\  and  j'tncral  Lio<^rAphukl  DkUonar)','  in  n^dvc  voliwic^ 

endeavoured 
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endeavoured  to  make  it  believed,  that  he  was  a  mere 
moralift,  and  that,  When  writing  on  religious  fubjefts, 
he  accommodated  himfelf  to  the  notions  of  the  vul- 
gar: and  alfo,  becaufe  a  certain  female  fceptic,  of  his 
acquaintance,  was  once  heard  to  fay,  that  fhe  was 
fure  Dr.  Johnfon  was  too  great  a  philofopher  to  be  a 
believeri 

From  this  digreflion,  which  I  mean  as  an  intro- 
duftion  to  certain  particulars  of  his  behaviour  in  his 
lafl:  illnefs,  hereafter  related,  1  proceed  to  the  future 
events  of  his  life.  In  the  year  178 1,  death  put  aii 
end  to  the  friendfhip  that,  for  fome  years,  had  fubfifted 
between  him  and  Mr.  Thrale^  but  gave  birth  to  a 
delation  that  feemed  to  be  but  a  Continuation  of  it, 
viz.  that  of  an  executor,  the  duties  of  which  office 
involved  in  it  the  management  of  an  immenfc  trade, 
the  difpofal  of  a  large  fortune,  and  the  interefts  of 
children  rifing  to  maturity.  For  the  trouble  it  might 
create  him,  Mr.  Thrale  bequeathed  to  him,  as  he  did 
to  each  of  his  other  executors>  a  legacy  of  two  hundred 
pounds. 

Dr.  Johnfon  Was  not  ertoiigh  a  man  of  thfe  world 
to  be  capable  alone  of  fo  important  a  truft.  Indeed,  it 
•  required,  for  the  execution  of  it>  fomewhat  like  a  boards 
a  kind  of  (landing  coiincil,  adapted,  by  the  feveral  qua- 
lifications of  the  individuals  that  compofed  it,  to  all 
emergencies.  Mr.  Thrale  wifely  forefaw  this^  and 
aflbciated  with  Johnfon  three  other  perfons,  men  of 
great  experience  in  bufinefs,  and  of  approved  worth 
and  integrity.  It  was  eafy  to  lee,  as  Johnfon  was 
unflcilled  in  both  money  and  commercial  tranfaftieihs^ 
that  Mr.  Thrale 's  view,  rn  conftituting  him  one  of  his 
executors,  could  only  be,  that,  by  bis  philofophical 

N  n  a  prudeiiM 
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prudence  and  fagaclty,  of  which  hunfelf  had,  in 
fome  inftanccs,  found  the  benefit*,  he  might  give 
a  general  direftion  to  the  motions  of  fo  vaft  a 
machine  as  they  had  to  conduft.  Perhaps  he  might 
alfo  think,  that  the  celebrity  of  Johnfon's  charafter 
would  give  a  luftre  to  that  conftcUadon,  in  which  he 
had  thought  proper  to  place  him.  This  may  be 
called  vanity,  but  it  feems  to  be  of  the  (ame  kind 
with  that  which  induced  Mn  Pope  to  appoint  Mr. 
Murray,  now  earl  of  Mansfield,  one  of  the  executors 
of  his  will. 

No  fooner  had  this  truft  devolved  on  him,  than  he 
applied  to  me  .for  advice.  He  had  never  been  an 
executor  before,  and  was  at  a  lofs  in  the  fteps  to  be 
taken.  I  told  him  the  firft  was  proving  the  will,  a 
term  that  he  underftood  not.  1  explained  it  to  him, 
as  alfo  the  oath  that  would  be  tendered  to  him,  faith- 
fully to  execute  it,  to  adminifter  the  teftator's  effects 
according  to  law,  and  to  render  a  true  account 
thereof  when  required.  I  told  him  that  in  this  a^ 
he  would  be  joined  by  the  other  executors,  whom,  as 
they  were  all  men  of  bufincfs,  he  would  do  weU  to 
follow. 

•  A  few  yc.irs  before  Mr.  Thralc's  death,  an  emulation  arrre 
among  the  brewers  to  exceed  each  other  in  the  magnitude  of  therr 
vefTels  for  keeping  beer  to  a  certain  2%^,  probably  taking  the  hint 
from  the  great  tun  at  Heidclburg.  One  of  that  trade,  I  think  it 
was  Mr.Whitbrcad,  had  made  one  that  would  hold  fome  ihouiknd 
barrels,  the  thought  whcrccf  troubled  Mr.  Thrale,  and  made  him 
repeat,  from  Plutarch,  a  faying  of  The  mi  floe  Ics,  •  The  trophies  of 
«  Miltiades  hinder  my  flceping  ;*  Johnfon,  by  (bbcr  reakxiing* 
ted  him«  and  prevented  his  expending  a  large  fum  on  what 
.  be  prodm^tivc  of  no  real  benefit  to  him  or  his  trade. 

5  Johnfon 
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Johnfon  had  all  his  life  long  been  ufcd  to  lead,  to 
direft,  and  inftruft,  and  did  not  much  relifh  the 
thoughts  of  following  men,  who,  in  all  the  fitua* 
tions  he  could  conceire,  would  have  looked  up  to 
him :  he  therefore,  as  he  afterwards  confef&d  to  nxe, 
began  to  form  theories  and  vifionary  proje6b,  adapted 
as  well  to  the  continuation  and  extenfion  of  the  trade, 
which,  be  it  remembered,  was  brewing,  ^  the  difpofal 
of  it;  but  in  this,  as  he  alio  acknowledged,  he  found 
himfelf  at  a  lofs.  The  other  executors,  after  refledling 
on  the  difficulty  of  conducing  fb  large  an  undertaking, 
the  difagreeablenefs  of  an  office  that  would  render 
them,  in  t(k6ty  tax-gatherers,  as  all  of  that  trade 
are,  and  place  them  in  a  fituatioa  between  the  public 
and  the  revenue,  determined  to  make  fale  of  the 
whole,  and  blew  up  Johnfon's  fchemes  for  their 
commencing  brewers,  into  the  air.  In  the  carrying 
this  refolution  into  aft,  the  executors  had  a  great 
difficulty  to  encounter :  Mr.  Thrale*s  trade  had  been 
improving  for  two  generations,  and  was  become  of 
fuch  an  enormous  magnitude,  as  nothing  but  an  ag* 
gregate  of  feveral  fortunes  was  equal  to ;  a  circum* 
ftance,  which  could  not  but  afFeft  the  intrinfic  value 
of  the  objeft,  and  increafe  the  difficulty  of  finding 
purchafers :  of  things  indivifible  expofed  to  fale,  an 
eftimate  may  be  formed,  till  their  value  rifes  to  a 
certain  amount ;  but,  after  that,  a  confiderable  abate- 
ment from  their  intrinfic  worth  muft  be  made,  to 
meet  the  circumftance  of  a  paucity  of  purchafers. 
Tl^is  was  the  cafe  in  the  fale  of  Pitt's  diamond, 
which,  m  the  ratio  by  which  jewels  are  valued, 
was  computed  to  be  worth  225,000 1.  but,  becaufe 

I*  »  3  only 
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only  a  very  few  peifons  were  able  to  pmrhale  it,  was 
ibid  to  tt^  laft  king  of  France  for  littk  more  tK^n 
67,0001. 

This  difficulty^  great  as  it  was,  Mr.  Thrak's  exe- 
cutors found  the  way  to  fonnount:  they  coovnenccd 
a  n^Qciation  with  fome  peiibns  of  worth  and  cfaa- 
lader,  which,  being  conchifted  on  bodi  fides  with 
fiume(s  and  dkndour,  temninated  in  a  OMivryance  of 
the  trade,  with  all  its  appradagcs,  for  iHiich  the  con- 
fideration  was,  an  hundred  and  thirty-five  dxHifand 
pounds.  Of  this  arduous  trania&ion,  Johnibn  was 
little  more  than  a  fpedator,  and,  when  called  upon  to 
rarify  it,  he  readily  acquicfced.  There  only  reniained 
for  him  to  do  jufticc  to  the  memory  of  him,  whom  he 
could  not  but  confider  as  both  his  friend  and  benc- 
faftor,  and  diis  he  did,  by  an  excrcifc  of  his  talent^ 
in  the  following  monumental  infcription : 

Hie  conditur  quod  reliquum  eft 

HENRICI     THRALE, 

Qui  res  feu  civilcs,  feu  domcfticas,  iu  egit, 

Ut  vitam  illi  longiorcm  mulri  optarent  j 

Ita  facras, 

XJt  quam  brevcm  efTct  habiturus  prefcire  videretur  j 

Simplex,  apertus,  fibiquc  Temper  fimilis, 

I^ihil  oftcntavit,  aut  arte  fiftum,  aut  cur^ 

Elaboratum. 

In  fcnatu,  rcgi,  patriaxjue, 

Fidcliter  ftuduit ; 

Vulgi  obftrepcntis  contcmptor  animofus : 

Domi  inter  mille  mcrcatura:  negotia, 
Litcrarum  elcgantiam  minimc  neglexit, 
Amicis,  quocunque  modo  laborantibus, 

Condliis^ 
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Conciliis^  auftoritate,  muneribus  adfuit. 
Inter  familiares,  comites,  convivas,  hofpites. 
Tarn  facili  foit  morum  fuaviutc, 
Ut  omnium  animos  ad  fe  alliceret  ^ 

Tarn  felici  fermouis  libertate, 

Uc  nuUi  adulatus^  omnibus  placeret. 

Natus  1724^     Ob.  178 1. 

Confortes  tumuli  habet  RodolpKum  patrem, 

Strenuum  fortemquc  virum,  «t  Henricum, 

Filium  unicum^  quem  Ipei  parcntuni 

Mors  inopina  decennem 

Prasripuit. 

lea 

Domus  felix  et  opulenta,  quam  erexit 

Avus,  auxitque  pater,  cum  nepote  dccidit, 

Abi  viator, 
Et  vicibus  rerum  Juimanarum  pcrlpedis, 
Eternitatem  cogita. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Thrale  diflblved  the  fricndihip 
between  him  and  John^  i  but  it  abated  not  in  the 
latter,  that  care  for  the  interefts  of  thofe  whom  his 
friend  had  left  behind  him,  which  he  thought  himfelf 
bound  to  chcriih,  as  a  living  principle  of  gratitude. 
The  favours  he  had  received  from  Mr.  Thrale,  were 
to  be  repaid  by  the  cxercife  of  kind  offices  towards 
his  relift  and  her  children,  and  thefc,  circumftanced 
as  Johnfon  was,  could  only  be  prudent  councils, 
friendly  admonition  to  the  one,  and  preceptive  in- 
ftruftion  to  the  others,  both  which  he  was  ever  ready  to 
interpofe.  Ncverthelefs,  it  was  obfervcd  bymyfclf, 
and  other  of  Johnfon's  friends,  that,  loon  after  the 
deceafe  of  Mr.  Thrale,  his  vifits  to  Streatham  be- 
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came  Icfs  and  lefs  frequent,  and  that  he  ftudiodlf 
avoided  the  mention  of  the  place  or  family •. 

Having  now  no  calls,  and,  as  I  believe,  very  licdc 
temptation,  to  become  a  fojoumer,  or  even  a  gueft,  in 
the  habitation  of  his  departed  friend,  he  had  leifiire 
to  indulge  himfelf  in  excurfions  to  the  city  of  his  na- 
tivity, as  alfo  to  Oxford ;  for  both  which  places  he  ever 
entertained  an  enthufiaftic  afFeftion.  In  the  (bmier, 
he  was  kindly  received,  and  refpeftfully  treated,  by 
Mrs.  Lucy  Porter,  the  daughter,  by  her  former 
hufband,  of  his  deceafed  wife,  and  in  the  latter,  bv 
the  reverend  Dr.  Adams,  who  had  been  his  tutor  ir 
Pembroke  college,  and  is  now  the  head  of  that 
feminary.  While  he  was  thus  refident  in  the  uni- 
verfity,  he  received  daily  proofs  of  the  high  efti- 
mation  in  which  he  was  there  held,  by  fuch  mem- 
bers of  that  body  as  were  of  the  greateft  eminence  for 
learning,  or  were  any  way  diflinguiflied  for  their  na- 
tural or  acquired  abilities. 

Befides  the  places  above-mentioned,  Johnlbn  had 
other  fummer-retreats,  to  which  he  was  ever  welcome, 
the  feats  of  his  friends  in  the  country.  At  one  of 
thefe,  in  the  year  1782,  he  was  alarmed  by  a  tumour, 
by  furgeons  termed  a  farcoccle,  that,  as  it  increalcd, 
gave  him  great  pain,  and,  at  length,  hurried  him  to 
town,  with  a  rcfolutjon  to  fubmit,  if  it  fhould  be 
thought  ncceflary,  to  a  dreadful  chirurgical  operation  ; 
bur,  on  his  arrival,  one  lefs  fevcre  reftored  him  to  a 

•  It  fccms  that  between  him  and  the  widow  there  was  a  formal 
taking  of  leave,  for  I  find  in  his  diary  the  fgllowing  note  :  '174;, 

*  April  5ch,  I  took  leave  of  Mrs.  llirale.     I  was  mach  moved. 
«  I  had  fome  expollulationi  with  her.     She  faid  that  ihe  wais  like. 

*  wife  afFoded.    1  commended  the  Thrales  with  great  good  will  ig 
'  (ioJ ;  may  my  ^utions  h^vc  been  heard  !' 
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ftate  of  perfeft  eafe  in  the  part  afFefted.  But  he 
had  diforders  of  another  kind  to  ftruggle  with :  he 
had  frequent  fits  of  pain  which  indicated  the  paffagc 
of  a  gall-ftone,  and  he  now  felt  the  preflure  of  an 
afthma,  a  conftitutional  difeafe  with  him,  from  which 
he  had  formerly  been  relieved  by  copious  bleedings, 
but  his  advanced  age  forbade  the  repetition  of 
them. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1782,  death  de- 
prived him  of  his  old  friend  and  companion ;  he 
who  had,  for  near  forty  years,  had  the  care  of  his 
health,  and  had  attended  him  almoft  conftantly  every 
morning,  to  enquire  after  the  ftate  of  his  body,  and 
fill  out  his  tea,  the  mute,  the  officious,  and  the 
humble  Mr.  Levett.  Of  this  difaftrous  event,  as 
foon  as  it  happened,  Johnfon  fent  to  his  friend,  Dr, 
Lawrence,  the  following  account : 

*  Sir,  Jan.  17,  1782. 

*  Our  old  friend  Mr.  Levett,  who  was  laft  night 
^  eminently  chcarful,  died  this  morning.  The  man 
^  who  lay  in  the  fame  room,  hearing  an  uncommon 

*  noife,  got  up,  and  tried  to  make  him  fpeak,  but 

*  without  efFeft.  He  then  called  Mr.  Holder  the 
'  apothecary,  who,  though  when  he  came  he  thought 
'  him  dead,  opened  a  vein,  but  could  draw  no  blood. 

*  So  has  ended  the  long  life  of  a  very  ufeful  and  very 
^  blamelefs  man. 

*  I  am.  Sir, 
*  your  moft  humble  fervant, 

*  Sam.  Johnson.' 


Ifiod 
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I  find  in  one  of  Johnfon's  diaries  the  following  note : 
^  January  ao,  Sunday.  Robert  Lcvctt  was  buried 
^  in  the  church-yard  of  Bridewell,  betweeD  one  and 
^  two  in  the  afternoon.  He  died  on  Thuriday  17, 
^  about  feven  in  the  niorning,  by  an  inftaotaneous 
'  death.  He  was  an  old  and  faithful  fneiuL  I  have 
^  known  him  from  about  46.  Commendaru May 

*  God  have  had  mercy  on  him.    May  he  have  mercy 

*  on  me  V 

The  grief  which  the  lofs  of-  friends  occafioned 
Johnfon,  feems  to  have  been  a  frequent  ftimulativc 
with  hhn  to  compofition.  His  fenfe  of  Levett's 
worth  he  exprcffcd  in  the  following  lines,  which  nuy, 
perhaps,  contribute,  more  than  any  one  circumftance 
in  his  charafter,  to  keep  the  memory  of  lus  ezi(lex>ct 
«live: 


Condemn'd  to  hope's  delufive  mine, 
*  As  on  we  toil  from  day  to  day. 
By  fudden  blaft,  or  flow  decline, 
<  Our  Ibcial  comforts  drop  away. 


*  Well  tried  through  many  a  varying  year, 

*  Sec  Lcvett  to  the  grave  defcendi 

*  Officious,  innocent,  fincere, 

*  Of  every  fnendlels  name  the  friend* 

3 
'  Yet  ftill  he  fills  affeaion's  eye, 

*  Obfcurcly  wife,  and  coarfely  kind, 

*  Nor,  lettcr'd  ignorance,  deny 

^  Thy  praiie  to  merit  unrefin'd. 

^Whea 
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^  When  fainting  nature  caird  for  aid, 

*  And  hov'ring  death  prepared  the  bk>Wj 
^  The  vig*rous  remedy  difplay'd, 

*  The  power  of  art,  without  the  Ihow« 

5 
*  In  mis'ry's  darkeft  caverns  known, 

*  His  ufeful  care  was  ever  nigh  5 

^  Where  hopelefs  anguifh  pour'd.his  groaa^ 

*  And  lonely  want  retir'd  to  die. 


^  No  fummons  mock'd  by  chill  delay  1 

*  No  petty  gain  difdain'd  by  pride : 
^  The  modcft  wants  of  ev*ry  day, 

*  The  toil  of  ev'ry  day  fupply*cL 

7 

^  His  virtues  walked  their  narrow  round, 

*  Nor  made  a  paufe,  nor  left  a  void  i 
^  And  fure  the  eternal  Matter  found 

*  The  fingle  talent  well  employed. 


*  The  bufy  day,  the  peaceful  night, 
*  Unfelt,  uncounted,  glided  by: 

*  His  frame  was  firm,  his  powers  were  bright, 

^  Though  now  his  eightieth  year  was  nigh. 


Then 
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*  Then  with  no  throb  of  fiery  pain, 
*  No  cold  gradations  of  decay, 

*  Death  broke  at  once  the  vital  chainj 
And  freed  his  foul  the  neareft  way/ 


c 


About  the  middle  of  June  1783,  his  conftitudon 
fuftaincd  a  fevercr  fhock  than  it  had  ever  before  felt : 
this  was  a  ftroke  of  the  palfy,  ib  very  fuddcn  and 
fevere,  that  it  awakened  him  out  of  a  found  flccp, 
and  rendered  him,  for  a  (hort  time,  fpccchlcfs.  As 
it  had  not  affedled  his  intelleftual  powers,  he,  in 
that  cumbent  pofture  to  which  he  was  confined, 
attempted  to  repeat,  firft  in  Englifh,  then  in  Latin, 
and  afterwards  in  Greek,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  but 
fucceeded  in  only  the  laft  effort,  immediately  after 
which,  finding  himfclf  again  bereft  of  the  powrr  of 
fpcech,  he  rang  for  his  fcrvant,  and  making  figns  for 
pen,  ink,  and  paper,  wrote  and  fcnt  the  following 
note  to  his  friend  and  next-door  neighbour,  Mr% 
Allen  the  printer. 

*  Dear  Sir, 

*  It  hath  pleafcd  Almighty  God  this  morning  to 

*  deprive  mc  of  the  powers  of  fpcech  j  and,  as  1  do 

*  not  know  but  that  it  may  be  his  fajthcr  good  plea- 

*  fure  to  deprive  me  foon  of  my  fenfes,  I  rcqucfl 

*  you  will,  on  the  receipt  of  this  note,  come  to  me, 

*  and  aft  for  mc,  as  the  exigencies  of  my  cafe  may 

*  require. 

*  I  am,  fincerely, 
'  Your's, 

*  S.  Johnson/ 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Allen  immediately  rofc  ta  his  affiftancc,  and, 
in  the  morning,  difpatched  a  meffagc  to  Dr.  He- 
berden  and  Dr.  Brocklefby,  who,  in  a  few  days,  fo 
far  relieved  him,  that  his  fpeech  became,  to  a  good 
degree,  articulate,  and,  till  his  organs  began  to  tire, 
he  was  able  to  hold  convcrfation.  By  the  (kill  and 
attention  of  thefc  two  worthy  perfons,  he  was,  at 
length,  reftored  to  fuch  a  degree  of  health  that,  on 
the  27  th  of  the  fame  month,  he  was  able  to  water 
his  garden,  and  had  no  remaining  fymptoms  of 
difeafe,  excepting  that  his  legs  were  obferved  to  be 
fwoln,  and  he  had  fome  prefages  of  an  hydropic 
affeftion.  Thefe  gave  him  fome  concern,  and  in- 
duced him  to  note,  more  particularly  than  he  had 
formerly  done*,  the  variations  of  the  date  of  his 
health. 

But  bodily  affliftions  were  not  the  only  trials  he 
had  to  undergo.  He  had  been  a  mourner  for  many 
friends,  and  was  now  in  danger  of  lofing  one,  who 
had  not  only  cheared  him  in  his  folitude,  and  helped 
him  to  pafs  with  comfort  thofe  hours  which,  other- 
wife,  would  have  been  irkfome  to  him,  but  had  relieved 
him  from  domeftic  cares,  regulated  and  watched  over 
the  expences  of  his  houfe,  and  kept  at  a  diftancc 
fome  of  thofe  neceflkous  vifitants,  towards  whom  his 
bounty,  though  it  had  feldom  wrought  any  good,  had 
often  been  exercifed. 

•  Of  his  being  feized  with  the  palfy,  I  find  in  his  diary  the  fol- 
lowing note : 
*  June  16.    I  went  to  bed«  and,  as  I  conceive,  about  3  in  the 
'  morning,  I  had  a  (broke  of  the  palfy. 

*  17.    I  fent  for  Dr.  Hebcrdcn  and  Dr.  Brocklefby.     God 

'  blefsthem. 

*  ar.    Dr.  Ueberden  took  leare.' 

*  This 
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This  pcrfon  was  Mrs.  Williams,  whofe  calamitous 
hiftory  is  related  among  the  events  recorded  in  the 
foregoing  pages.  She  had  for  fymc  months  been 
declining,  and  dtiring  the  doAor's  late  illnefs  was 
confined  to  her  bed.  The  reftoradon  of  his  health 
made  it  neceflary  for  him  to  retire  bto  the  coontrr  i 
but,  before  his  departure,  he  compofcd  and  made  ufc 
of  the  following  energetic  prayer. 

*  Almighty  God,  who,  in  thy  late  vifitation,  haft 

*  (hewn  mercy  to  me,  and  now  fendeft  to  my  com- 

*  panion  difeafe  and  decay,  grant    me  grace  fo  to 

*  employ  the  life  which  thou  haft  prolonged,  and 

*  the   faculties  which  thou  haft  prefcrvcd,   and   fo 
«  to  receive  the  admonition,  which  the  fickncfs  of 

*  my  friend,  by  thy  appointment,  gives  me,  that  I 

*  may  be  conftant   in   all  holy  duties,  and   be  re- 

*  ceivcd  at  laft  to  eternal  happincfs. 

*  Permit,  O  Lord,  thy  iinwordiy  creature  to  offer 

*  up  this  prayer  for  Anna  Williams,  now  longuiihing 
«  upon  her  bed,  and  about  to  recommend  hcrlcif  ro 

*  thy  infinite  mercy.     O  GoJ,   who  defircft  not  thr 

*  death  of  a  fmner,  look  down  with  mercy  upon  her  : 

*  forgive  her    fins,   and   ftrengthen    her    f^th.     Be 

*  merciful,  O  Father  of  mercy,  to  her  and  to  n-.e  : 

*  guide  us  by  thy  holy  fpirit  through  the  reiniuiing 

*  part  of  life  ;  fupport  us  in  the  hour  of  death,  and 

*  pardon  us  in  the  day  of  judgment,  for  Jcfus  ClmlVs 
«  fake.     Amen.' 

During  his  abfence  from  London,  viz.  on  the  fixth 
day  of  September  1783,  Mrs.  Williams  was  rrleaicd 
from  all  her  cares  and  troubles  by  an  eafy  death,  for 
which  (he  was  well  prepared.  The  laft  offices  were 
paformcd  for  her  by  diofc  of  her  friends  who  mxrc 
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about  her  in  the  time  of  her  illnefs,  and  had  admi- 
niftercd  to  her  all  the  afliftance  in  their  power. 

At  his  return  to  London,  Johnfon  found  himfeff 
in  a  forlorn  and  helplcfs  condition :  his  habitual 
melancholy  had  now  a  real  fubjeft  to  work  on,  and 
reprefented  his  houfc  as  a  dreary  manfion.  Soli- 
tude was  ever  ungrateful  to  him,  and  the  want  of  a 
companion,  with  whom  he  might  pafs  his  evening 
hours,  often  drove  him  to  ieek  relief  in  the  conver- 
fation  of  perfons  in  all  refpefts  his  inferiors.  To 
talk  much,  and  to  be  well  attended  to,  was,  through- 
out his  life,  his  chief  delight :  his  vein  of  difcourfc, 
which  has  often  enough  been  defcribed,  was  calcu- 
lated to  attraft  the  applaufe,  and  even  admiration,  of 
fmall  circles;  to  him,  therefore,  a  confraternity  c£ 
perfons,  aflembled  for  the  purpofe  of  free  commu- 
nication, or,  in  other  words,  a  club,  could  not  but 
be  a  fource  of  pleafurc,  and  he  now  projeftcd  one, 
which  will  hereafter  be  defcribed.  In  every  affociation 
of  this  kind,  he  was  fure,  unlefs  by  conceflion,  to  pre- 
fide,  and,  ex  cathedra,  to  difcufs  the  fubjefts  of  enquiry 
and  debate. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Thrale,  and  Johnfon's  eftrange- 
ment  from  the  dwelling  and  family  of  this  his  valued 
friend,  have  already  been  mentioned :  it  remains  to 
fay  of  this  event,  that  it  was  not  followed  by  a  total 
oblivion,  on  the  part  of  his  relift,  of  the  intimacy 
that  had  fubfifted  between  him  and  her  hufband,  it 
appearing,  that  an  intercourfe  by  letters  was  ftill  kept 
up  between  them.  It  was,  neverthelefs,  eafy  to  difcover 
by  his  converfation,  that  he  no  longer  looked  on  himfelf 
as  a  welcome  gueft  at  Streatham,  and  that  he  did  but 
ill  brook  the  change  in  his  courfe  of  life  that  he  now 
experienced.    He  had,  for  near  twenty  years,  par- 
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ticipated  In  moft  of  thofe  enjoyments  that  make 
wealth  and  affluence  defirable  -,  had  partaken,  in 
conrmion  with  their  owners,  of  the  delights  of  a  villa, 
and  the  convenience  of  an  equipage ;  and  had  been 
entertained  with  a  variety  of  amufements  and  occu- 
pations. In  (hort,  during  the  whole  of  that  period, 
his  life  had  been  as  happy  as  it  had  been  in  the 
power  of  fuch  perfons  to  make  it. 

That  this  celebrated  friendlhip  fubfUled  fo  long 
as  it  did,  was  a  fubjeft  of  wonder  to  moft  of  John- 
fon's  intimates,  for  fuch  were  his  habits  of  living, 
that  he  was  by  no  means  a  defirable  inmate.  His 
unmanly  thirft  for  tea  made  him  very  trouUdbme. 
At  Streatham,  he  would  fufFer  the  miflrefs  of  the 
houfe  to  fit  up  and  make  it  for  him,  till  two  or  three 
hours  after  midnight.  When  retired  to  reft,  he  b- 
dulged  himfelf  in  the  dangerous  pra&ice  of  reading 
in  bed.  It  was  a  very  hard  matter  to  get  him  de- 
cently dreffed  by  dinner-time,  even  when  feleft  com- 
panies were  invited ;  and  no  one  could  be  fure,  that 
in  his  table  con verfation  with  ftrangers,  he  would  not, 
by  contradiftion,  or  the  general  afperity  of  his  beha- 
viour, offend  them. 

Thefe  irregularities  were  not  only  borne  with  by 
Mr.  Thrale,  but  he  feemed  to  think  them  amply 
atoned  for  by  the  honour  he  derived  from  fuch  a 
gueft  as  no  table  in  the  three  kingdoms  could  pro- 
duce ;  but,  he  dying,  it  was  not  likely  that  the  fame 
fentiments  and  opinions  Ihould  defcend  to  thofe  of 
his  family  who  were  left  behind.  Such  a  friendly  con- 
nexion and  correfpondence  as  I  have  juft  mentioned, 
continued,  however,  between  Johnfon  and  the  widow, 
till  it  was  interrupted  by  an  event  that  will  fbortly  be 
related* 

Ihart 
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I  have  in  his  diary  met  with  fundry  notes,  fignifying 
that,  while  he  was  at  Streatham,  he  endeavoured,  by 
reading,  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  Dutch  lan- 
guage, but  that  his  progrefs  in  the  ftudy  thereof  was 
very  flow. 

It  has  been  already  related  that,  being  feized  with 
a  paralyfis  about  the  month  of  June  1783,  he  was 
fo  far  recovered  therefrom,  as  to  entertain  a  hope, 
liiat  he  had  nearly  worn  out  all  his  diforders.  '  What 
'  a  man  am  I !'  fafd  he  to  me,  in  the  month  of  No- 
vember following,  '  who  have  got  the  better  of  three 

*  difeafes,  the  palfy,  the  gout,  and  the  a(thma,  2nd 

*  car?  how  enjoy  the  converfation  of  my  friendf,  with- 

*  out  the  interruptions  of  weaknefs  or  pain  !'— To 
thefe  flattering  teftimonies  I  muft  add,  that  in  this 
feeming  fpring-tide  of  his  health  and  (pirits,  he  wrote 
me  the  following  note  : 

'  Dear  Sir> 

'  As  Mr.  Ryland  was  talking  with  me  of  old 
^  friends  and  paft  times,  we  warmed  ourfclves  into 
'  a  wifii,  that  all  who  remained  of  the  club  fliould 

*  meet  and  dine  at  the  houfc  which  once  was  Horfe- 

*  man's,  in  Ivy  lane.     I  have  undertaken  to  folicit 

*  you,  and  therefore  defire  you  to  tell  on  what  day 

*  next  week  you  can  conveniently  meet  your  old 

*  friends. 

'  I  am.  Sir, 
^  Tour  moft  humble  fervant, 

*  Sam.  Johnson.' 
'  Bolt  court, Nov.  22, 1783.* 

Our  intended  meeting  was  prevented  by  a  cir- 
cumft:ance,  which  the  following  note  will  explain  : 
Ydl.  I.  O  o  '  Dear 
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*  Dear  Sir, 
^  In  perambulating  Ivy  lane^  Mr.  Ryland  found 
'  neither  our  landlord  Horfeman,  nor  his  fucccfibr. 

*  The  old  houfe  is  (hut  up,  and  he  liked  not  the 

*  appearance  of  any  near  it :  he,  therefore,  befpoke 

*  our  dinner  at    the  Queen's  Arms,  in   St.  Paul's 

*  church  yard,  where,  at  half  an  hour  after  three, 
'  your  company  will  be  defured  to-day,   by  thofc 

*  who  remain  of  our  former  fociety. 

*  Your  humble  fervant, 
*  Dec.  3.'  *  Sam.  Johnsok. 

With  this  invitation  I  chearfully  complied,  and 
met,  at  the  time  and  place  appointed,  all  who  could 
be  muftered  of  our  fociety,  namely,  Johnfon,  Mr. 
Ryland,  and  Mr.  Payne  of  the  bank.     When  wc 
were  collefted,  the  thought  that  wc  were  fo  few,  occa- 
fioned  fome  melancholy  rcfleftions,  and  I  could  not 
but  compare  our  meeting,  at  fuch  an  advanced  pe- 
riod of  life  as  it  was  to  us  all,  to  that  of  the  four 
old  men  in  the  'Senile Colloquium'  of  Elrafmus.  We 
•dined,  and  in  the  evening  regaled  with  coffee.     A: 
ten,  we  broke  up,  much  to  the  regret  of  Johnibn> 
who  propofed  (laying;    but  finding  us  inclined  10 
feparatc,  he  left  us,  with  a  figh  that  fecmed  to  con>e 
from  his  heart>  lamenting  that  he  was  retiring  to  foil- 
tude  and  chtarlefs  meditation. 

Johnfon  had  propofed  a  meeting,  like  this,  once  a 
month,  and  we  had  one  more;  but,  the  time  ap- 
proaching for  a  third,  he  began  to  feel  a  return  of 
fome  of  his  complaints,  and  fignified  a  wi(h,  that  wc 
would  dine  with  him  at  his  own  houfe;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, we  met  there,  and  were  very  chearfully 

entertained  by  him. 

A  few 
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A  few  days  after,  he  fent  for  me>  and  informed  me, 
that  he  had  difcovered  in  himfelf  the  fymptoms  of  a 
dfopfy,  and,  indeed,  his  very  much  increafed  bulk, 
and  the  fwoln  appearance  of  his  legs,  feemed  to  in- 
dicate no  lefs.  He  told  me,  that  he  was  defirous  of 
making  a  will,  and  requefted  me  to  be  one  of  his 
executors :  upon  my  confenting  to  take  on  me  the 
office,  he  gave  me  to  underfta'nd,  that  he  meant  to 
lYiake  a  provifion  for  his  fervant  Frank,  of  about  70 1. 
a  year  for  life,  and  concerted  with  mea  plan  for  in- 
vefting  a  fum  fufficient  for  the  piirpofe  :  at  the  fame 
time  he  opened  to  me  the  (late  of  his  circumftances, 
and  the  amount  of  what  he  had  to  difpofe  of. 

In  a  vifit,  which  I  made  him  in  a  few  days,  in  con- 
fequence  of  a  very  preffing  requeft  to  fee  me,  I  found 
him  labouring  under  great  dejeftion  of  mind.  He 
bade  me  draw  near  him,  and  faid,  he  wanted  to  enter 
into  a  ferious  converfation  with  rtie ;  and,  upon  my 
expreffing  a  willingnefs  to  join  in  it,  he,  with  a 
look  that  cut  me  to  the  heart,  told  me,  that  he  had 
the  profpeft  of  death  before  him,  and  that  he  dreaded 
to  meet  his  Saviour.  I  Could  not  but  be  aftonilhed  at 
fuch  a  declaration,  and  advifed  him,  as  I  had  done  once 
before,  to  reflcft  on  the  courfe  of  his  life,  and  the  fer- 
vices  he  had  rendered  to  the  caufe  of  religion  and 
virtue,  as  well  by  his  example,  as  his  writings  j  to 
v;hich  he  anfwered,  that  he  had  written  as  a  philolb- 
pher,  but  had  not  lived  like  one.  In  the  eftimation  of 
his  offences,  he  reafoned  thus — *  Every  man  knows  his 
'  own  fins,  and  alfo,  what  grace  he  has  refilled.    But,- 

*  to  thofe  of  others,  and  the  circumfl:ances  under  which 
'  they  were  committed,  he  is  a  ftranger :  he  is,  there- 

*  fore,  to  look  on  himfelf  as  the  greateft  finner  that 

O  o  2  *  he 
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*  he  knows  of*.'  At  the  conclufion  of  this  argument, 
which  he  ftrongly  enforced,  he  uttered  this  pafTionatc 
exclamation, — *  Shall  I,  who  have  been  a  teacher  of 

*  others,  myfelf  be  a  caftaway  ?* 

Much  to  the  fame  purpofe  paffed  between  us  in  this 
and  other  converfations  that  I  had  with  hinn,  in  all 
which  I  could  not  but  wonder,  as  much  at  the  freedom 
with  which  he  opened  his  mind,  and  the  compunc- 
tion he  feemed  to  feel  for  the  errors'  of  his  paft  life, 
as  I  did,  at  his  making  choice  of  me  for  his  confeffor, 
knowing  full  well  how  meanly  qualified  I  was  for 
fuch  an  office. 

It  was  on  a  Thurfday  that  I  had  this  converfation 
with  him;  and  here,  let  not  the  fupercilious  lip  of 
fcorn  protrude  itfclf,  while  I  relate  that,  in  the  courfe 
thereof,  he  declared  his  intention  to  devote  the  whole 
of  the  next  day  to  farting,  humiliation,  and  fuch 
other  devotional  exercifes,  as  became  a  man  in  his 
fituation.  On  the  Saturday  following,  I  made  him  a 
vifit,  and,  upon  entering  his  room,  obfer\'ed  in  his 
countenance  fuch  a  ferenity,  as  indicated  that  fomc  a*- 
markable  crifis  of  his  diforder  had  produced  a  change 
in  his  feelings.  He  told  me,  that,  purfuant  to  the  re- 
folution  he  had  mentioned  to  me,  he  had  fpent  the 
preceding  day  in  an  abftraftion  from  all  worldly  con- 
cerns-, that,  to  prevent  intcriuption,  he  had,  in  the 
morning,  ordered  Frank  not  to  admit  any  one  10  him, 
and,  the  better  to  enforce  the  charge,  had  added  tiirfe 
awful  words,  *  For  your  mafter  is  preparing;  himfelf 
«  to  die/     He  then  mentioned  to  me,  that,  in  the 

*  I  find  the  above  fcntimcnt  in  Law*s  Serious  ci!I  to  1  de\'o«t 
and  holy  life,  a  book  which  Johnfon  wa*  ven*  convtrfani  %n!h. 
and  often  commended. 

courfe 
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courfe  of  this  cxercife,  he  found  himfelf  reHe^ed  from 
that  diforder  which  had  been  growing  on  him,  and 
was  become  very  opprefling,  the  dropfy,  by  a  gradual 
evacuation  of  water  to  the  amount  of  twenty  pints,  a 
like  inftance  whereof  he  had  never  before  experienced, 
axid  afked  me  what  I  thought  of  it. 

I  was  well  aware  of  the  lengths  that  fuperftition  and 
enthufikfm  will  lead  men,  and  how  ready  fome  are  to 
artribilte  favourable  events  to  fupernatural  caufes,  and 
faid,  that  it  might  favour  of  prefumption  to  fay  that, 
in  this  inftance,  God  had  wrought  a  miracle;  yet,  as 
divines  recognize  certain  difpenfations  of  his  provi- 
dence, recorded  in  the  Scripture  by  the  denomination 
of  returns  of  prayer,  and  his  omnipotence  is  now  the 
fame  as  ever,  I  thought  it  would  be  little  lefs  than 
criminal,  to  afcribe  his  late  relief  to  caufes  merely 
natural,  and,  that  the  fafer  opinion  was,  that  he  had 
not  in  vain  humbled  himfelf  before  his  Maker.  He 
feemed  to  acquiefce  in  all  that  I  faid  on  this  important 
fubjecl,  and,  feveral  times,  while  I  was  difcourfmg 
with  him,  cried  out,  Mc  is  wonderful,  very  won- 
'  derful  r 

His  zeal  for  religion,  as  manifcfted  in  his  writings 
and  converfation,  and  the  accounts  extant  that  atteft 
his  piet}^  have  induced  the  enemies  to  his  memory  to 
tax  him  with  fuperftition.  To  that  charge,  I  oppofp 
his  behaviour  on  this  occafion,  and  leave  it  to  the 
judgment  of  fober  and  rational  perfons,  whether  fuch 
an  unexpefted  event,  as  that  above-mentioned,  would 
not  have  prompted  a  really  fuperftitlous  mn.n,  to  romc: 
more  paflionate  exclamation,  than  that  ic  v/as  v/on- 
derful  *. 

He 

•  Doubtlcfs  there  arc  men  who  look  upon  all  rcli^iQUs  cK^tcv'- 

O03  "^  T 
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He  had  no  fooner  experienced  the  cafe  and  comfort 
which  followed  from  the  remarkable  event  above- 
mentioned,  than  he  began  to  entertain  a  hope,  that 
he  had  got  the  better  of  that  difeafe  which  moft  op- 
prcffed  him,  and  that  length  of  days  might  yet  be  his 
portions  he,  therefore,  fought  for  a  relief  from  that 
iblitude,  to  which  the  lofs  of  Mrs.  Williams  and  others 
of  his  domcftic  companions,  feemed  to  have  doomed 
him  i  and,  in  the  fame  fpirit  that  induced  him  lo  at- 
tempt the  revival  of  the  Ivy  lane  club,  fct  about  :hc 
eftablifhment  of  another.  I  was  not  made  privy  to 
this  his  intention,  but,  all  circumftances  confidered,  it 
was  no  matter  of  furprifc  to  me  when  I  heard,  as  I 
did  from  a  friend  of  mine,  that  the  great  Dr.  Johnfon 
had,  in  the  month  of  December  1783,  formed  a  fix- 
penny  club,  at  an  ale-hq^fe  in  Eflex-ftreet,  and  that, 
though  feme  of  the  members  thereof  were  perfbns  of 
note,  ftrangcrs,  under  rclWftions,  for  three  pence 
each  night,  might,  three  nights  in  a  week,  liear  hiiri 
talk,  and  partake  of  his  converfation.  I  foon  after- 
wards learned  from  the  doftor,  the  nature  of,  as  allb 
the  motives  to  this  inftitution,  which,  as  to  him, 
was  novel,  in  this  refpe^fl,  that,  as   the  prefidencr 

13  fupfrftiticn,  and  upon  prayer  and  other  afb  of  devotion,  as  evi- 
dences of  J  weai:  ir.ind.  Thefc  lay,  that  reafon  is  a  rufBcirni  nilc  of 
a£tion,  and  that  God  needs  not  to  be  fupplicated.  nor  requires  our 
thanks.  Of  this  clafs  of  infidels  I  take  Annet  to  have  been  one  :  be 
who  wrote  againA  the  miracles,  and  was  fomc  years  ago  coavkled 
of  blafphcmy,  and  fcnienccd  to  imprifonment.  TTic  wife  of  jack- 
fon,  the  bookfcUer,  in  CUre  court,  Drury  lane,  a  man  well  known 
by  the  coljcdlors  of  old  books  and  pamphleu,  once  told  me,  that 
this  man  would  often  call  in  at  ihicir  (hop,  and  if  he  happened  to 
fee  a  bible  lying  on  the  counter,  wx)Qld  intreat  her  to  take  it 
iway,  for  that  he  could  iwt  bear  the  fight  cf  it. 
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paflfed  in  rotation,  he  was  oftner  excluded  from,  than 
entitled  to  enjoy,  that  pre-eminence  which,  at  all 
times,  and  in  all  convivial  affemblies,  was  confidered 
as  his  right. 

The  more  intimate  of  Johnfon's  friends  looked  on 
this  eftablifhment,  both  as  a  forry  expedient  to  kill 
time,  and  a  degradation  of  thofe  powers  which  had 
adminiftercd  delight  to  circles,  compofed  of  perfons, 
of  both  kxcsy  diftinguilhed  as  well  by  their  rank, 
as  by  their  talents  for  polite  converfatiori.  It  was  a 
mortification  to  them,  to  aflbciatc  in  idea  the  clink  of 
the  tankard,  with  nnoral  difquifition  and  literary  invef- 
tigation;  and  many  of  them  were  led  to  queftion 
whether  that  pleafure  could  be  very  great,  which  he 
had  rendered  fo  cheap:  they,  however,  concealed 
their  fentiments,  and,  from  motives  of  mere  com- 
panion, fufFercd  him  to  enjoy  a  comfort,  which  was 
now  become  almoft  the  only  one  of  which  he  was 
capable  j  and  tl)is  he  did  for  the  fliort  fpace  of  about 
ten  months,  when  the  increafc  of  his  complaints  ob- 
liged him  to  forego  it, 

I  have  now  brought  him  to  the  feventy-fifth  year 
of  his  age,  and  the  laft  of  his  life,  in  which  two  re- 
markable events  occurred,  the  one  whereof  gave  him 
great  uneafinefs,  and  the  other,  though  much  talked 
of,  little  or  none,  The  time  I  am  fpeaking  of,  is  the 
year  1784,  by  about  the  middle  whereof,  he  was,  to 
appearance,  fo  well  recovered,  that  both  himfelf  and 
his  friends  hoped,  that  he  had  fome  years  to  live. 
He  had  recovered  from  the  paralytic  ftrokc  of  the 
laft  year,  to  fuch  a  degree,  that,  faving  a  little  diffi- 
culty in  his  articulation,  he  had  no  remains  of  it : 
}ie  had  alfo  undergone  a  flight  fit  of  the  gout,  and 

O  o  4  conquered 
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conquered  an  oppreQion  on  his  lungs^  fb  as  to  be 
able,  as  himfclf  told  me,  to  run  up  the  whole  fta';r-cafc 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  on  the  day  of  the  annual 
dinner  there.  In  fliort,  to  fuch  a  degree  of  health 
Vvas  he  reflorcd,  that  he  forgot  all  hb  complaints :  he 
rcfurned  fitting  to  Opic  for  his  pifcure,  which  hid 
been  begun  the  year  before,  but,  I  believe,  w;is  never 
finiOicd,  and  accepted  an  invitation  to  the  houJe  of 
a  friend,  at  Aflibourn  in  Derbyfhire,  propofing  to  C:z7 
there  till  towards  the  end  of  the  fummcr,  and,  in 
his  return,  to  vifit  Mrs.  Porter,  his  daughter-in-i^w, 
and  others  of  his  friends,  at  Lichfield. 

A  few  weeks  before  his  fctting  out,  he  was  mai!e 
uneafy  by  a  report,  that  the  widow  of  his  friend  Mr. 
Thrale  was  about  to  dif|K)fc  of  herfelf  in  marriage  to 
a  foreigner,  a  finger  by  profelTxon,  and  with  him  to 
quit  tlie  kingdom.  Upon  this  occafion  he  took  the 
alann,  and  lo  prevent  a  degradation  of  herfelf,  and, 
what  as  executor  of  her  hufliand  w.-5  more  his  con- 
cern, the  defertion  of  her  children,  wrote  to  her,  flie 
then  being  at  Bath,  a  letter,  a  fpurious  copy  whereof, 
beginning  *  If  you  are  not  already  ignominiouHy 
*  married,*  is  inferted  in  the  Gentle. nan*s  Maraziac 
for  December  1784.  That  this  letter  is  fpurious,  ai 
to  ilic  language,  I  have  Joiinfon's  own  auci;c>riiy  ior 
fayinp  ;  bur,  in  refpeft  of  the  fentiments,  he  avowed 
it,  in  a  deciaration  to  me,  that  not  a  fentence  of  it  was 
his,  but  yet,  tiiat  it  was  an  adumbration  of  one  that  ho 
wrote  upon  the  occasion.  It  may,  therefore,  be  (ni^ 
peeled,  that  fome  one  who  had  heanl  him  repeat  the 
co.iients  of  t!ie  letter,  had  given  it  to  the  public  in  the 
form  in  whicii  it  appeared. 

What  anfwer  was  returned  to  his  friendly  monition, 

I  know 
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I  know  not,  but  it  feems  that  it  was  fucceeded  by  a 
letter  of  greater  length,  written,  as  it  afterwards  ap- 
peared, too  late  to  do  any  good,  in  which  he  expreffed 
an  opinion,  that  the  perfon  to  whom  it  was  addreffed 
had  forfeited  her  fame.  The  anfwer  to  this  I  have  fcen  : 
it  is  writren  from  Bath,  and  contains  an  indignant  vin- 
drcation  as  well  of  her  conduft  as  her  fame,  an  inhi- 
bition of  Johnfon  from  following  her  to  Bath,  and  a 
farewell,  concluding — ^  Till  you  have  changed  your 

*  opinion  of let  us  converfe  no  more/ 

In  this  tranfadtion,  Johnfon  fcemed  to  have  for- 
gotten the  ilory  of  the  Ephefian  Matron,  related  by 
Petronius,  but  Vv'as,  by  this  time,  convinced  that,  in 
his  endeavours  to  prevent  an  attachment,  which  he 
forcfaw  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  interefts  of  his 
friend's  children,  and  fix  an  indelible  difgrace  on 
their  mother,  who  was  about  to  abandon  them  and 
her  country,  he  had  been  laboviring  to  hedge  in  the 
cuckow.  From  the  ftyle  of  the  letter,  a  conclufion 
was  to  be  drav/ri,  that  baffled  all  the  powers  of  rea- 
foning  and  perfuafion : 

^  One  argument  fhe  fumm'd  up  all  in, 
^  The  thing  was  done,  and  paft  recalling  *; 

which  being  the  cafe,  he  contented  himfclf  with  re- 
fledling  on  what  he  had  done  to  prevent  that  which 
he  thought  one  of  the  greateft  evils  that  could  befall 
the  progeny  of  his  friend,  the  alienation  of  the  affec- 
tions of  their  mother.  He  looked  upon  the  defer- 
tion  of  children  by  their  parents,  and  the  withdrawing 
from  them  that  protection,  that  mental  nutriment 
which,  in  their  youth,  they  are  capable  of  receiving, 
the  expofing  them   to  the  fnares  and  temptations  of 

•  Pope  and  Swift's  Miicellanics,  •  Phyllis  or  the  Progrefsof  love.' 
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*  that   your  lordfhip  fhould  be  told  of  it   by  Sir 

*  Jofliua  Rq'nolds,  as  an  event  very  uncertain^  for, 

*  if  I  grew  much  better,  I  fhould  not  be  willing,  if 

*  much  worfc,  I  fhould  not  be  able,  to  migrate.—^ 

*  Your  lordlhip  was  firil  folicited  widiout  my  know* 
'  ledge ;  but,  when  I  was  told,  that  you  were  pleafed 

*  to  honour  me  with  your  patronage,  1  did  not  ex- 

*  peft  to  hear  of  a  refufal ;    yet,  as  1  have  had  no 

*  long  time  to  brood  hope,  and  have  not  rioted  in 

*  imaginary  opulence,  this  cold  reception  has  been 

*  fcarce  a  difappointmcnt ;  and,  from  your  lordlhip 's 

*  kindnefs,  I  have  received  a  benefit,  which  only  men 

*  like  you  are  able  to  bellow.     I  fhall  now  live  mini 

*  carior,  with  a  higher  opinion  of  my  own  merit. 

*  I  am,  my  lord, 

^  Your  lordfhip's  mofl  obliged^ 

*  Mod  grateful, 
'  And  mod  humble  fervant, 
'Sept.  17S4.  Sam.  Johxsox/ 

An  incorreft  copy  of  the  above  letter,  though  of 
a  private  nature,  found  its  way  into  the  public  pa- 
pers *  in  this  manner.  It  was  given  to  Sir  Jolhua 
Reynolds,  unfcaled,  to  be  delivered  to  lord  Thurlow. 
Sir  Jolhua,  looking  upon  it  as  a  hanufome  teft;;r.ony 
of  gratitude,  and,  as  it  related  to  a  tranfaction  in 
which  he  had  concerned  himfclf,  took  a  copy  of  it, 
and  (hewed  it  to  a  few  of  his  friends.  Among  thrfr, 
was  a  lady  of  quality,  who,  having  heard  it  red,  the 
next  day  defired  to  be  gratified  with  the  prrufal  of  i: 
at  home :  the  ufe  fhe  made  of  this  favour  was,  ih* 
Cv^pying  and  fending  it  to  one  of  tlic  ncv.s-pa|x:rs, 

•  Am  on;;  the  corruptions  in  the  printed  copies,  arc  ihc  «x)rJs« 
jcu  It*./  flc^jtJ^  for  jcii  *wer€  fUa'eJ^  and  rtfieJ  tor  rt^ttd* 
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whence  it  was  taken  and  inferted  in  others,  as  alfo  in 
the  Gentleman's  and  many  other  Magazines.  Johnfon, 
upon  being  told  that  it  was  in  print,  exclaimed  in  my 
hearing — '  I  am  betrayed/ — but  foon  after  forgot, 
as  he  was  ever  ready  to  do  all  real  or  fuppofed  in- 
juries, the  error  that  made  the  publication  poflible. 

Dr.  Brocklefby  was  one  of  thofe  phyficians  who 
would  not  encourage  Johnfon  in  awifh  to  vifit  the  con- 
tinent ;  neverthelefs,  to  confole  him  for  his  late  dif- 
appointment,  and  that  the  fuppofed  narrownefs  of  his 
circumftances* might  be  no  hindrance  to  fuch  a  defign, 
he  made  him  a  voluntary  offer  of  lool.  a  year,  payable 
quarterly,  towards  his  fupport  abroad,  but  could  not 
prevail  on  him  to  accept  it*. 

*'  Aftuated  by  a  likefpirit  of  beneficence,  the  fame  perfoii,  by 
his  intcreft  with  his  friends,  and  in  conjundUon  with  that  chriflian- 
like  jew,  Sampfon  Gideon,  procured  a  contribution,  antounting  to 
upwards  of  lool.  a  year,  for  the  fupport,  during  the  remaining 
years  of  his  life,  of  old  captain  Coram,  the  original  mover  in 
the  eftablifhment  of  the  Foundling-hofpital.  Upon  Dr.  Brock- 
lefby's  applying  to  the  good  old  man,  to  know  whether  his 
fctting  on  foot  a  fubfcription  for  his  benefit  would   not  oftcnd 

him,  he   received  thi«  noble   anfwer : *  I  have   not  walled 

'  the  little  wealth,  of  which  I  was  formerly  pofTefTed, 'in  felf-indul- 

*  gence,  or  vain  expences,  and  am  not  afhamcd  to  confefs,  that  in 

*  this  my  old  age  I  am  poor.' Upon  the  death  of  Coram,  this 

pcnfion  was  continued  to  Leveridge>  a  worn-out  finger  at  the  thea- 
tres, who,  at  the  age  of  ninety,  had  fcarce  any  other  prcfpecl  than 
that  of  a  parifh  fubfiflcncc, 

Thofe  writers  on  morality,  fuch  as  Hobbcsand  Mandcvillc,  who 
rciblve  all  beneficence  into  felf-love,  would  be  hard  put  to  it  to 
reconcile  fuch  adls  as  thefe  with  their  tenets.  They  would  fay, 
that  the  motive  to  them  was  a  defirc  to  get  rid  of  thofe  fenfations 
which  the  diftreffes  of  others  are  apt  to  excite,  and,  by  confequence, 
that  the  exertions  of  beneficence  are  feliifh.  Never  <x>Q(idering 
that,  before  thefe  fenfations  can  arife,  a  man  mufl  be  kindl/ 
afFedtioned  to  his  fellow-creatures,  and  pofFefs  that  benevolence 
which  the  objection  fuppoles  to  be  wanting. 
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His  excurfion  to  Aihboum  was  kfs  beneficial  than 
he  hoped  it  would  be :  his  diforders  began  to  return, 
and  he  wanted  company  and  amuionent.  During 
his  flay  there,  he  compofed  fundry  prayers,  adapted  to 
the  ftate  of  his  body  and  mind ;  and  tranflatcd  from 
Horace,  lib.  IV.  the  ode,  '  Diffiigere  nives,  redeuni 
*  jam  gramina  campis,'  in  the  words  following : 

*  The  fnow,  diffolv'd,  no  more  is  feen  ; 

*  The  fields  and  woods,  behold,  arc  green  j 

*  The  changing  year  renews  the  j^ain  i 
'  The  rivers  know  their  banks  again ; 

*  The  fprightly  nymph  and  naked  grace 

*  The  mazy  dance  togedier  trace  : 

*  The  changing  year's  fucceflivc  plan, 

*  Proclaims  mortality  to  Man. 

^  Rough  winter's  blafts  to  fpring  give  way  5 

'  Spring  yields  to  fummer*s  fovereign  ray  j 

*  Then  fummer  finks  in  autumn's  reign  i 
'  And  winter  chills  the  world  again  ; 

*  Her  lofles  foon  the  moon  fiipplies, 

.   *  But  wretched  Man,  when  once  he  lies 

*  Where  Priam  and  his  fens  arc  laid, 

*  Is  nought  but  afiies  and  a  fliadc. 

*  Who  knows  if  Jove,  who  counts  our  fcore^ 

*  Will  roufe  us  in  a  morning  more  ? 

*  What  with  your  friend  you  nobly  (hare, 

*  At  lead  you  refcue  firom  your  heir. 

*  Not  you,  Torquatus,  boaft  of  Rome, 

*  When  Minos  once  has  fix'd  your  doom, 

*  Or  eloquence,  or  fplendid  birth, 

*  Or  virtue  ftiall  replace  on  earth  : 

*  Ilippolytus 
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*  Hippolytus  unjuftiy  (lain, 

*  Diana  calls  to  life  in  vain  j 

^  Nor  can  the  might  of  Thefcus  rend 

*  The  chains  of  hcU  that  hold  his  friend/ 

Nov.  1784. 

In  his  return  to  London,  he  flopped  at  Lichfield, 
and  from  thence  wrote  to  me  fcveral  letters,  that 
ferved  but  to  prepare  me  for  meeting  him  in  a  worfe 
ftate  of  healdi  than  I  had  ever  feen  him  in.  The 
concluding  paragraph  of  the  laft  of  them  is  as  follows : 

*  I  anri  relapfuig  into  the  dropfy  very  faft,  and  ftiall 
'  make  fuch  hafte  to  town  that  it  will  be  ufelefs  to 

*  write  to  me ;    but  when  I  come,  let  me  have  the 

*  benefit  of  your  advice,  and  the  confolation  of  your 
'  company.'  [dated  Nov.  7,  1784.]  After  about 
a  fortnight's  ftay  there,  he  took  his  leave  of  that 
city,  and  of  Mrs.  Porter,  whom  he  never  afterwards 
faw,  and  arrived  in  town  on  the  fixteenth  day  of  No- 
vember. 

After  the  declaration  he  had  made  of  his  intenrlon 
to  provide  for  his  fervant  Frank,  and  before  his  going 
into  the  country,  I  had  frequendy  prefled  him  to 
make  a  will,  and  had  gone  fo  far  as  to  make  a  draft 
of  one,  with  blanks  for  the  names  of  the  executors 
and  refiduary  legatee,  and  direfting  in  what  manner 
it  was  to  be  executed  and  attefted  3  but  he  was 
exceedingly  averfe  to  this  bufinefsj  and,  while  he 
was  in  Derbyfhire,  I  repeated  my  folicitations,  for 
this  purpofe,  by  letters.  When  he  arrived  in  town, 
he  had  done  nothing  in  it,  and,  to  what  I  fonr.erly 
faid,  I  now  added,  that  he  had  never  mentioned  to 
roc  the  difpofal  of  the  refidue  of  his  eftate,  which, 

after 
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after  the  purchafc  of  an  annuity  for  Frank,  I  founJ 
would  be  Ibmething  confiderable,  and  that  he  would 
do  well  to  bequeath  it  to  his  relations.  His  anlVcr 
was,  *  I  care  not  what  becomes  of  the  refiJuc' 

A  few  days  after,  it  appeared  that  he  had  executed  the 
draft,  the  blanks  remaining,  with  all  the  folcmnities 
of  a  real  will.  I  could  get  him  no  fartlicr,  and  thus, 
for  fome  time,  the  matter  reftcd. 

He  had  fcarce  arrived  in  town,  before  it  was  four.J 
to  be  too  true,  that  he  was  relapfing  into  a  dropfvi  ^^-^ 
fiirther,  that  he  wiis  a:  times  grievoufly  afiliiftcLl  with  i?. 
afthma.  Under  an  apprehenfion  that  his  end  v:js  ap- 
proaching, he  enquired  of  Dr.  Brocklefl^y,  with  grci: 
earncilncls  indeed,  how  long  he  migl-t  prubablv  live, 
but  could  obtain  no  other  than  unfatUfadorj'  anfwt-s : 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  if  I  remember  riglu,  under  a 
fetming  great  prefllire  of  mind,  he  thus  aJdreficd  hi.r, 
in  the  words  of  Shakefpeare  : 

'  Canfl:  thou  not  miniller  to  a  mind  difeas'd; 
«  Pluck  from  the  memor)'  a  rooted  forrow, 

*  Raze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain, 

*  And  with  fome  fweet  oblivious  antidote, 

*  Cleanfe  the  full  bofom  of  that  perilous  lluf?, 
'  Which  weighs  upon  the  hean  ?' 

Macbith. 

To  which  the  do(5lor,  who  was  nearly  as  v.ell  red  in 
tlie  above  author  as  l;imfelf,  readilv  rei  Tud, 

' Therein  the  patient 

'  Mull  minilUr  unto  himfelf/ 

Uj>on  wliich  Johnfon  exclaimed  — *  Well  applied  : — 
*  that's  more  than  poetically  true/ 

Kc 
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He  had,  from  the  month  of  July  in  this  year,  mark- 
ed the  progrcfs  of  his  difeafes,  in  a  journal  which  he 
intitlcd  '  iEgri  Ephenieris/  noting  therein  his  many 
lleeplefs  nights  by  the  words,  Nox  infomnis.  This 
Jie  often  contemplated,  and,  finding  very  little  ground 
for  hope  that  he  had  much  longer  to  live,  he  fet  him- 
Iclf  to  prepare  for  his  diflblution,  and.  betook  himfelf 
to  private  prayer  and  the  reading  of  Erafmus  on  the 
New  Teftament,  Dr.  Clarke's  fermons,  and  fuch  other 
books  as  had  a  tendency  xo  calm  and  comfort  him. 

In  thts  ftate  of  his  body  and  mind,  he  feemed  to 
ht  very  anxious  in  the  difcharge  of  two  offices  that  he 
had  hitherto  negleAed  to  perform :  one  was^  the  com- 
ipunicating  to  the  world  the  names  of  the  perfons  con- 
cerned in  the  compilation  of  the  Univcrfal  Hiftory  ^ 
the  other  was,  the  refcuing  from  oblivion  the  memory 
o[  his  father  and  mother,  and  alfo,  of  his  brother  :  the 
former  of  thcfe  he  difcharged,  by  delivering  to  Mr. 
Nichols  the  printer,  in  my  prefence,  a  paper  con- 
taining the  information  above-mentioned,  and  direc- 
tions to  depofit  it  in  the  Britifli  mufeum.  The  other, 
by  compofing  a  memorial  of  his  deceafed  parents 
and  his  brother,  intended  for  their  tomb-ftone,  which, 
whether  it  was  ever  infcribed  thereon  or  not,  is  extant 
in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  January  1785.  The 
note  afceruining  the  names  of  the  compilers  of  the 
Univerfal  Hiftory,  is  inferted  in  the  Magazine  for  the 
preceding  month.  The  monumental  infcription  is 
as  follows : 

ti.     S.     £• 
Michael     Johnson, 

Vir  impavidus,   conftans,   animofus,   periculorum 
immemor,  laborum  patientiflimus ;  fiducia  chriftiaria. 
Vol.  I.  P   p  l<;i\\:5»^ 
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fortis^  feividufque^  pater-familias  apprim^ 
bibliopola  admodum  pciitus ;  mence  et  libris  ct  at* 
gotiis  cxculca;  animo  \u  Simo,  ut,  rebus  adfcrfii 
diu  conflidatus^  nee  fibi  nee  fuis  defucrit :  lii^;ui  fie 
temperata,  ut  ei  nihil  quod  aurcs,  vcl  pias,  vd  cafts 
Isefiffct,  aut  dolor,  vcl  voluptas  unqxuun  exi^rflciTt. 

Natus  Cubleix,  in  agro  Derbienfi^  anno  M  DC  LVL 
obiitMDCCXXXI. 

Appofita  eft  S  A  R  A^  conjux, 

Antiqua  Fordorum  gente  oriunda ;  qoam 
domi  fedulam,  foris  paucis  notam ;  nulli  molcftanv 
mentis  acumine  et  judicii  fubtilitate  pnecclleficein ; 
aliis  multum,  fibi  parum  indulgentcm:  ^terniad 
ftnrjpcrjittcntam,  omne  fere  vimitis  nonnen  comnmn 
davit. 

Nata  Nortoni«  Regis,  in  agro  Varviccnfi,  anoD 
MDCLXIX;  obiitMDCCLIX. 

Cum  Nathanaele  illorum  filio,  qui  natus 
M  DCCXII,  cum  vires,  et  animi,  et  corporis  mulu 
poUicerentur,  anno  MDCC  XXXVII,  vicam  brrrem 

pia  mortc  finivit. 

He  would  alfo  have  written,  in  Latin  vcrfe,  in  epi- 
taph for  Mr.  Garrick,  but  found  himfelf  unequal  to 
the  tafk  of  original  poetic  compofition  in  that  Ian* 
guage. 

Neverthelefs,  he  fuccceded  in  an  attempt  to  render 
into  Latin  metre,  from  the  Greek  Antbologia,  fundry 
of  the  epigrams  therein  contained,  that  had  been  omit- 
ted  by  other  tranflators,  alledging  as  a  realbn^  which 
he  had  found  in  Fabricius,  that  Henry  Stephens^  Bu- 
chanan^  Grotius^  and  others^  had  paid  a  like  tribute  to 

Vitssactirc^ 
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literature  *•  The  performance  of  this  talk  was  the 
empiofment  of  his  fleepjefs  nights,  and,  as  he  ira^ 
formed  me,  it  aflForded  him  great  relief. 

His  complaints  ftiU  increafing,  I  continued  prefling 
him  to  make  a  will,  but  he  ftill  procraftinated 
that  bufinefs.  On  the  twenty-fevendi  of  November, 
in  die  morning,  I  went  to  his  houfe,  with  a  purpofe 
ftill  farther  to  urge  him  not  to  give  occafion,  by 
dying  inteftate,  for  litigation  among  his  relations  { 
but  finding  that  he  was  gone  to  pafs  the  day  with  the 
reverend  Mr.  Strahan,  at  Iflington,  I  followed  him 
thither,  and  found  there  our  old  friend  Mr.  Ryland, 
and  Mr.  Hoole.  Upon  my  fitting  down,  he  laid, 
that  the  profpeA  of  the  change  he  was  about  to  un* 
dergo,  and  the  thought  of  meeting  his  SavicH^^  trou« 
bled  him,  but  that  he  had  hope  that  he  wmnd  not 
rt)t&  him.  I  then  began  to  difcourfe  with  him  about 
his  will,  and  the  provifion  for  Frank,  till  he  grew 
angry.  He  told  me,  that  he  had  figned  and  fealed 
the  paper  I  left  him ; — but  that,  faid  I,  had  blanks  in 
it,  which,  as  it  feems,  you  have  not  filled  up  with  the 
names  of  the  executors.——*  You  fliould  have  filled 

'  them  up  yourfelf,'  anfwercd  he. 1  replied,  'that 

iuch  an  a£b  would  have  looked  as  if  I  meant  to 
prevent  his  choice  of  a  fitter  perlbn.~- — '  Sir,'  faid 
he, '  thefe  minor  virtues  are  not  te  be  exercifed  in 
•  matters  of  fuch  importance  as  this.'-— —At  lengthy 
he  faid,  that  on  his  return  home,  .he  would  fend  for 
a  clerk,  and  didate  a  will  to  him.«~— You  will 
then,  faid  I,  be  inops  confilii^   rather  do  it  nowy 

^  To  diefe  nuy  be  added,  the  eaounplct  ofSirTboBUs  Mort 
and  Lily  the  grammarian^  both  of  whofe  tranflaiioos  are  paUiihed 
among  Sir  Thomi^s  More't  epigrams. 

P  p  a  Wltk 
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With  Mr.  Strahan's  permiflionj  I  will  be  his  gucft 
at  dinner ;  and^  if  Mr.  Hoolc  will  pleale  to  hc^  the 
pen^  I  will^  in  a  few  words,  make  fuch  a  diipofitioa 
of  your  eftate  as  you  fhall  direft.  To  this  he 
aflented ;  but  fuch  a  paroxyfm  of  the  afthma  fcized 
him,  as  prevented  our  going  on.  As  the  fire  burned 
up,  he  found  himfelf  relieved, and  grew  chcaiful. '  The 
^  fit,'  faid  he,  *  was  very  (harp  j  but  I  am  now  ealy.* 
After  I  had  dictated  a  few  lines,  I  told  him,  that  die 
ancient  forai  of  wills  contained  a  profcflion  of  the 
faith  of  the  tcftator ;  and  that,  he  bring  a  man  of 
eminence  for  learning  and  parts,  it  would  afford  aa 
illuftrious  example,  and  well  become  him,  to  make 
fuch  an  explicit  declaration  of  his  belief,  as  might 
obviate  all  fufpicions  that  he  was  any  other  than  a 
Chriftian*.  He  thanked  me  for  the  hint,  and,  callii^ 
for  paper,  wrote  on  a  flip,  that  I  had  in  my  hand 
and  gave  him,  the  following  words  :  *  I  humbly  com- 

*  mit  to  the  infinite  and  eternal  goodncfs  of  Almighty 

*  God,  my  foul  polluted  with  many  fuis ;  but,  as  I 

*  hope,  purified  by  repentance,  and  redeemed,  as  1 

*  truft,  by  the  death  of  Jefus  Chrift  j*  and,  retumiog 
it  to  me,  faid,  *  This  I  commit  to  your  cuftody.* 

*  After  the  Roman  empire  became  Chriftian,  noc  only  ciic 
teibmenu  of  dying  men,  but  the  imperial  edicb,  began  mitii  aa 
inxocacion  of  the  name  of  God,  or  of  the  holy  and  midii-iJrJ 
Trinity.  The  iniUtutes  of  Juilinian  begin  *  In  nomine  Doour.i 
^'  noilri  Jefu  ChrilH  ;*  and,  till  lately,  the  adirefs  of  grana 
and  charters  has  been  «  To  all  Chri^lLin  people.*  Vide  Sir  Henry 
Spelman  of  anticni  Deeds  and  Charters,  among  his  Englifii  vcrks. 
A  few  years  ago  it  was  the  aniform  praAlce  to  begin  wilU  »idi  the 
wordi,  '  la  the  name  of  God,  amen  ;'  and  frequently  to  i-;'r7t 
therein  a  declaration  of  the  te(Utor*s  hope  of  pardon  in  the  mrriu 
of  hit  Saviour;  but,  in  diefc  fliore  refined  times,  fach  fennt 
are  deencd  fuperfluoui. 

9  U^OD 
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Upon  my  calling  on  him  for  direftions  to  proceed, 
he  told  me,  that  his  father,  in  the  courfe  of  his  trade 
of  a  booklcUer,  had  become  bankrupt,  and  that  Mr, 
William  Innys  had  affifted  him  with  money  or  credit 
to  continue  his  bufinefs— '  This,'  faid  he,  *  I  confider 
'  as  aa  obligation  on  me  to  be  grateful  to  his  defcen- 

*  (Jguits,  and  I  therefore  mean  to  give  200I.  to  his  re- 

*  prefentat^e.' — He  then  meditated  a  devife  of  his 
houfe  at  Lichfield  to  the  corporation  of  that  city  for  a 
charitable  ufej  but,  it  being  freehold,  he  faid — *  I 

*  cannot  live  a  twelve-month,  and  the  laft  ftatute  of 
^  mortmain  *  ftands  in  the  way :    I  muft,  therefore, 

'  think  of  fome  other  difpofition  of  it/ His  next 

confideratioa  was,  a  provifipii  for  Frank,  concerning 
the  amount  whereof  }  feuod  he  had  been  c^fulting 
Dr.  Brocklefby,  to  whonj  he  had  put  this  qt^ion— 
'  What  would  be  a  proper  annuity  to  bequeath  to  a 
'  favourite  fervant  ?'--f-The  doftor  aiafwered,  that  the 
circumftances  of  the  mafter  were  the  trueft  mcafure, 
and  that,  in  the  cafe  of  a  nobleman,  50 1.  a  year  was 
deemed  an  adequate  reward  for  many  years'  faithful 

fcrvice, '   Then,    fh^U  I,*   faid    Johnfon,    *  be 

'  nobiliflimus ;  for,  I  mean  to  leave  Frank  70I.  a 

*  year,  and  I  defire  you  to  tell  him  fo/ — And  now, 
at  the  making  of  the  will,  a  devife,  equivalent  to  fuch 
a  provifion,  was  therein  inferted.  The  refidue  of  his 
eftate  and  efFefts,  which  took  in,  though  he  intended 
it  not,  the  houfe  at  Lichfield,  he  bequeathed  to  his 
executors,  in  truft  for  a  religious  aflbciacion,  which  it 
i$  needlefs  to  defcribe. 

*  Viz.  9  Geo.  2.  cap.  36,  which  cnafls,  that  no  lands,  tene- 
ments, &c.  fhall  be  given  to  any  bodies  politic,  unlefs  by  deed  in- 
dented, made  twelve  months,  at  leafl,  before  the  death  of  the  donor. 

P  p  3  Having^ 
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pttered  the  following  moft  eloquent  and  encrg^ 
prayer  : 

*•  '  Almighty  and  moft  merciful  Father,  I  aun  now,  at 
'  to  human  eyes  it  feems,  about  to  conuncracHate,  for 

*  the  laft  time,  the  death  of  thy  ion  Jeftis  Chriftj 
^  our  Saviour  and  Redeemer.     Grant,  O  Lord,  dut 

*  my  whole  hope  and  confidence  may  be  in  his  me* 
^  rits  and  in  thy  mercy :  forgive  and  acoopt  my  lats 

*  convcrfion ;  enforce  and  accept  my  imperfrft  rrpc9» 
^  tance ;  make  this  commemoration  of  him  available 

*  to  the  confirmation  of  my  faith,  the  eftablifhment 
^  of  my  hope,  and  the  enlargement  of  my  charity;  and 

*  make  the  death  of  thy  fon  Jcfus  efFcftual  to  my  rr- 
^  demption.     Have  mercy  upon  me,  and  pardon  the 

*  multitude  of  my  offences.     Bleft  my  friends,  have 

*  mercy  upon  all  men.     Support  me  by  the  grace  of 

*  thy  holy  fpirit  in  the  days  of  weaknefs,  and  at  the 
'  hour  of  death,  and  receive  me,  at  my  death,  to  ever* 

*  lafting  happintfs,  for  the  fake  of  Jefus  Chrift*— 

*  Amen.' 

Upon  rifing  from  his  knees,  after  the  office  was 
concluded,  he  faid,  that  he  dreaded  to  meet  God  in 
a  ftate  of  idiocy,  or  with  opium  in  his  head ;  and, 
that  having  now  communicated  with  the  effects  of  a 
dofe  upon  him,  he  doubted  if  his  exertions  were  the 
genuine  operations  of  his  mind,  and  repeated  frwn 
bifhop  Taylor  this  fentimcnt,  •  That  little,  that  has 

*  been  omitted  in  health,  can  be  done  to  any  purpofe 

*  in  ficknefs  *. 

•  He  very  much  admired,  and  oftci  in  tnc  courfc  of  his  Ulncfs 
recited,  frum  the  coticlufion  of  old  Itaac  Wal;oQ*s  lil'e  of  bi(bop 
Sanden'on,  the  following  pathetic  rtqitefl : 

^'1?  \  •  Thua 
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6th.  I  again  viGted  him.  Before  my  departure. 
Dr.  Brocklefby  came  in,  and,  taking  him  by  the  wrift, 
Johnfon  gave  him  a  look  of  great  contempt,  and  ri- 
diculed the  judging  of  his  dlforder  by  the  pulfe.  He 
complained,  that  the  farcocele  had  again  made  its 
appearance,  and  afkcd,  if  a  punfture  would  not 
relieve  him,  as  it  had  done  the  year  before ;  the  doflor 
anfwered;  ^at  it  might,  but  that  his  furgcon  was 
tMb  beft  judge  of  the  effeft  of  fuch  an  operation. 
Johnfon,  upon  this,  faid,  *  How  many  men  in  a  year 

*  die  through  the  timidity  of  thofe  whom  they  con- 
^  fiilt  for  health  !    I  want  length  of  life,  and  you  fear 

*  giving  me  pain,  which  I  care  not  for/ 

8th.  I  vifited  him  with  Mr.  Langton,  and  found 
him  diftating  to  Mr.  Strahan  another  will,  the  former 
being,  as  he  had  faid  at  the  time  of  making  it,  a  tem-t 
porary  one.   On  our  entering  the  room,  he  faid,  *  God 

*  blefs  you  both.-  I  arrived  juft  time  enough  to  dircft 
the  execution,  and  alfo  the  atteftation  of  it.  After  he 
had  publiftied  it,  he  defired  Mr.  Strahan  to  fay  the 
Lord's  prayer,  which  he  did,  all  of  us  joining. 
Johnfon,  after  it,  uttered,  extempore,  a  few  pious 
ejaculations. 

9th.  I  faw  him  in  the  evening,  and  found  him 
diftating,  to  Mr.  Strahan,  a  codicil  to  the  will  he  had 

*  Thus  this  pattern  of  mecknefs  and  primitive  inoocence 
«  changed  this   for  a   better  life: — 'tis  now  too  late  to   wilh, 

*  that  mine  may  be  like  his ;  for  I  am  in  the  eighty-fifth  year 

*  of  my  age,  and  God  knows  it  hath  not ;    but,  I  moft  hnmbfy 

*  bcfeech  Almighty  God,  that  my  death  m:jy  ;  and  I  do  as  eam- 

*  eflly  beg,  that,  if  any  reader  (hall  receive  any  fatisfadion  from 
«  ;his  very  plain,  and,  as  uue  relation,  he  vnil  be  fo  charitable  a^ 
f  to  iay,  Amca,' 
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made  the  eyening  before.  I  aflifted  them  In  i^  and 
received  from  the  teftator  a  diredion^  to  infert  a  devife 
to  his  executors  of  the  houfe  at  Lichfield^  to  be  ibid 
lb-  the  benefit  of  certain  of  his  relationsy  a  bcqucil  of 
fundry  pecuniary  and  fpeciHc  legacies^  a  provifioo  tat 
the  annuity  of  70L  for  Francis,  and,  after  all,  a  devifir 
of  all  the  reft^  refidue,  and  reniainder  of  his  cfiate  and 
cfiedsj  to  his  executors^  in  truft  for  the  laid  Francis 
Barber^  his  executors  and  adminiflxators;  and,  having 
diftatcd  afrcordingly,  Johnfon  executed  and  publiihed 
it  as  a  codicU  to  his  will  \ 

He  was  now  (b  weak  as  to  be  unable  to  kned, 
and  lamented,  that  he  muft  pray  fitting,  but,  widi 
an  effort,  he  placed  himfelf  on  his  knees,  while 
Mr.  Strahan  repeated  the  Lord's  Prayer.  During  the 
whole  of  the  evening,  he  was  much  compoled  and  re- 
figned.    Being  become  very  weak  and  helplefs,  it  was 

^  How  mnch  foever  I  approve  of  the  pradice  of  rewarding  the 
fidelity  of  fervanu,  I  cannot  but  thiitk  that,  in  teftamcntary  dirpo6<» 
tions  in  their  fiivour^  feme  difcretion  ought  to  be  exercifed;  and  that* 
itt  icarce  any  inffamce  they  are  to  be  preferred  to  thofe  who  are  al. 
lied  to  the  teftator  either  in  blood  or  by  affinity.  Of  the  merits  of 
this  fervaot,  a  jadgmeot  may  be  formed  from  what  I  (hall  lierc« 
after  hare  occaiion  to  (ay  of  him.  It  was  hinted  to  me  noay 
years  ago.  by  his  mailer,  that  he  was  a  loofe  fellow ;  and  I  learned 
Irom  others,  that,  after  an  abfence  from  his  fcr\nce  of  fome  years* 
he  married.  lo  hisiearch  of  awife.he  picked  op  one  of  thofe  crea* 
tares  with  whom,  in  the  difpofal  of  themfelves.  no  contrariety  of 
coloar  is  an  obftacle.  It  is  (aid,  that  (bon  after  his  nurriage.  he 
became  jeakwsi  and.  it  may  be  fuppofcd.  that  ho  continned  ib>  till, 
by  prefenting  him  firft  with  one,  and  afterwards  with  another  daagh* 
ter.  of  her  own  colour,  his  wife  put  an  end  to  all  lus  doabu  on  that 
fcore.  Notwithftanding  which.  Johnibn.  in  the  excefs  of  indifcrimi* 
nating  benerolence,  about  a  year  before  his  death,  took  the  wife  and 
both  the  children,  into  his  hotiie,  and  nude  them  a  pan  of  hisfaouly; 
^nd.  by  the  codicil  to  his  will,  made  a  difpofuion  in  his  favour,  to 
\h^  aipoont  in  Talne  of  full  fifteen  hundred  pounds. 
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thought  neceflaiy  that  a  iflan  fhould  watch  with  him 
all  night ;  and  one  was  found  in  the  neighbourhood, 
wiuH  for  half  a  crown  a  ni^t^  undertook  to  fit  up 
widi,  and  aflift  him.  When  die  man  had  left  die 
room^  he,  in  the  prefence  and  hearing  of  Mr.  Stra« 
han  and  Mr.  Langton,  aflced  me^  where  I  meant  to 
bury  him.  I  anfwered^  doubdefs^  in  Weftminfter 
abbey :  *If/  faid  he, '  my  executors  think  it  proper  to 
9%nark  the  fpot  of  my  interment  by  a  flone,  let  it  be 
'  fb  placed  as  to  proteft  my  body  (rem  injury.'  I 
aflured  him  it  (hould  be  done.  Before  my  departure, 
he  defired  Mr.  Langton  to  put  into  my  hands,  money 
to  the  amount  of  upwards  of  lOoL  with  a  diredion  to 
keq>  it  till  called  for. 

.  loth.  This  day  at  noon  I  faw  him  ^^n.  He  £ud 
to  me,  that  the  male  nurle  to  whofe  care  I  had  com* 
mitted  him,  was  unfit  for  the  office.  '  He  is,'  faid  he, 
'  an  idiot,  as  aukward  as  a  tumfpic  juft  put  into  die 
'  wheel,  and  as  fleepy  as  a  dormoufe/  Mr.  Cniik* 
Aank  came  into  the  room,  and,  looking  on  his  fcari- 
fied  leg,  faw  no  fign  of  a  mortification. 

iidi.  At  noon,  I  found  him  dozing,  and  woiddnoe 
difturbhim. 

I2tli«  Saw  him  again  I  found  hinv  Tety  weak,  and, 
as  he  faid,  unable  to  pray. 

13th.  At  noon,  I  called  at  die  hoiife,  but  went  not 
into  his  room,  being  told,  that  he  was  dozing.  I  was 
further  informed  by  the  fervants,  diat  his  appedte  was 
totally  gone,  and  that  he  could  take  no  fi^enance.  At 
eight  in  the  evening,  of  the  fame  day,  woidwas  brought 
me  by  Mr.  Saflres,  to  whom,  in  his  laft  moments,  he 
uttered  tfaiefe  words,  ^  Jam  a|Hitarus,'  that,  at  a  quarter 
paft  feven,  he  had,  widx>ut  a  groan,  or  the  Icafi:  %q 
pf  pm  or  uqeaHnefs,  yielded  bis  laft  breath. 
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At  eleven,  the  fame  evening,  Mr.  Langton  came  to 
me,  and,  in  an  agony  of  mind,  gave  mc  to  under* 
ftand,  that  our  friend  had  wounded  himfelf  in  feveral 
parts  of  the  body.  I  was  (hocked  at  the  news ;  but, 
upon  being  told  that  he  had  not  touched  any  vital  part, 
was  eafily  able  to  account  for  an  aftion,  which  would 
clfc  hav.e  given  u§  the  decpeft  concern.  The  faft  was, 
that  conceiving  himfelf  to  be  full  of  water,  he  had 
done  that,  which  he  had  often  foUcited  his  medicil 
affiftants  to  do,  made  two  or  three  incifions  in  his 
lower  limbs,  vainly  hoping  for  fomc  relief  from  the 
flux  that  might  follow. 

Early  the  next  morning,  Frank  came  to  me ;  and, 
being  defirous  of  knowing  all  the  particulars  of  this 
tranfaftion,  I  interrogated  him  very  ftridlly  concerning 
it,  aad  received  from  him  anfwers  to  the  following 
fffeft: 

That,  at  eight  in  the  morning  of  the  preceding  day, 
upon  going  into  the  bedchamber,  his  mafter,  being  in 
bed,  ordered  him  to  open  a  cabinet,  and  give  him  a 
drawer  in  it ;  that  he  did  fo,  and  that  out  of  it  his 
matter  took  a  cafe  of  lancets,  and  choofing  one  of 
them,  would  have  conveyed  it  into  tlie  bed,  which 
Frank,  and  a  young  man  that  fat  up  withhini,  feein.T, 
they  feized  his  hand,  and  intrcated  him  not  to  do  a  r^lh 
action  :  he  faid  he  would  not ;  but  drawing  l;is  hand 
under  the  bed-clothes,  they  faw  his  arm  move.  Upon 
this,  they  turned  down  the  clothes,  and  faw  a  f  rrat 
efFufion  of  blood,  which  foon  ftoppeU— That  foon 
after,  he  got  at  a  pair  of  fciifars  that  lay  in  a  draper 
by  him,  and  plunged  them  deep  in  the  calf  of  each 
leg — 'I  hat  immediately  tlipy  fent  for  Mr.  Cruikfhank, 
and  the  apothecary,  and  they,  or  one  of  tiiem,  drcffed 
the  '••f>»'nds^Thathe  then  fell  into  that  dozing  whiih 

carried 
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carried  him  off, — That  it  was  conjc6hired  he  loft  eight 
or  ten  ounces  of  blood;  and  that  this  eflfbfion  brought 
on  the  dozing,  though  his  pulfe  continued  finn  till 
three  o'clock. 

That  this  aft  was  not  done  to  haften  his  end,  but 
to  difcharge  the  water  that  he  conceived  to  be  in  him, 
I  have  not  the  leaft  doubt.  A  dropfy  was  his  difeafe ; 
he  looked  upon  himfelf  as  a  bloated  carcafe ;  and,  to 
attain  the  power  of  eafy  rcfpiration,  would  have  un- 
dergone any  degree  of  temporary  pain.  He  dreaded 
neither  punftures  nor  incifions,  and,  indeed,  defied 
the  trochar  and  the  lancet :  he  had  often  reproached 
his  phyficians  and  furgeon  with  cowardice ;  and,  whea 
Mr.  Cruikftiank  fcarificd    his   leg,  he  cried  out — 

*  Deeper,  deeper; — I  will  abide  the  confequence  : 

*  you  are  afraid  of  your  reputation,  but  that  is  no- 
^  thing  to  me.' To  thofe  about  him,  he  faid, — 

*  You  all  pretend  to  love  me,  but  you  do  not  love 

*  me  fo  well  as  I  myfelf  do/ 

I  have  been  thus  minute  in  recording  the  parti- 
culars of  his  laft  moments,  becaufe  I  wiftied  to 
attradl  attention  to  the  conduft  of  this  great 
man,  under  the  moft  trying  circumftances  human 
nature  is  fubjeft  to.  Many  perfons  have  appeared 
poffefled  of  more  ferenity  of  mind  in  this  awful 
fcene;  fome  have  remained  unmoved  at  the  diflb- 
lution  of  the  vital  union ;  and,  it  may  be  deemed  a 
difcouragement  from  the  fevere  pradticc  of  religion, 
that  Dr.  Johnfon,  whofe  whole  life  was  a  preparation 
for  his  death,  and  a  conflict  with  natural  infirmity,  was 
difturbed  with  terror  at  the  profpeft  of  the  grave. 
Let  not  this  relax  the  ^jpcumfpedion  of  any  one. 
It  is  true,   that  natural  finnnefs  of  fpirit,    or  the 

confidence 
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confidence  of  hope^  may  buoy  up  the  nuod  to  d» 
laft;  butj  however  heroic  an  undaunted  death  onf 
appear,  it  is  not  what  we  fhould  pray  for.  Aa 
Johnfon  lived  the  life  of  the  righteous^  his  end  wn 
that  of  a  Chriftian  :  he  ftrifUy  fulfilled  the  injunAion 
of  the  apofUe,  to  work  out  his  lalvation  with  fear  and 
trembling;  andy  though  his  doubts  and  knifie%  were 
certainl]^  very  diftieOiog  to  himfelf,  they  give  hk 
friends  a  pious  hope,  that  he,  who  added  to  alaioft 
all  the  virtues  of  Chriftianity,  that  religious  humi* 
lity  which  its  great  Teacher  inculcated,  will,  in  the 
fiillnefs  of  time,  receive  the  reward  promifed  to  a 
patient  continuance  in  well*doing. 

A  few  days  after  his  departure.  Dr.  Brockleiby  and 
Mr.  Cruikfhank,  who,  with  great  afliduity  and  huma* 
nity,  (and  I  muft  add,  generofity,  for  neither  they,  nor 
Dn  Heberden,  Dr.  Warren,  nor  Dr.  Buttef,  would 
accept  any  fees)  had  attended  him,  fignified  a  wifh, 
that  his  body  might  be  opened.  This  was  done^  and 
the  report  made  was  to  this  effeA : 

Two  of  the  valves  of  the  aoru  oflified. 

The  air-cells  of  the  lungs  unufually  diftended^ 

One  of  the  kidneys  deftroyed  by  the  preflure  of 
the  water. 

The  liver  fchirrous. 

A  flone  in  the  gall-bladder,  of  the  Iize  of  a  com- 
mon goofcberry. 

On  Monday  the  aoth  of  December,  his  funeral  was 
celebrated  and  honoured  by  a  numerous  attendance 
of  his  friends,  and  among  them,  by  particular  invi<> 
tation,  of  as  many  of  the  literary  club  as  were  then  in 
town,  and  not  prevented^^by  engagements.  The 
dean  of  Wcftminfter,  upon  cof  ^plication,  would 

^Vadlf 
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^adly  have  performed  the  ceremony  of  his  interment, 
butj  at  the  time,  was  much  indiipofed  in  his  health  % 
the  office,  thereforej  devcdved  upon  the  lenior  pre* 
bendary.  Dr.  Taylor^  who  performed  it  with  becoming 
gravity  and  ferioufhe(s«  All  the  prebendaries^  except 
fuch  as  were  ablent  in  the  country,  attended  in  their 
fiirplices  and  hoods :  they  met  the  corpfe  at  the  weft 
door  of  their  church,  and  performed,  in  the  moft  ref* 
pedful  manner,  all  the  honours  due  to  the  memory 
of  lb  great  a  man. 

His  body,  endofed  in  a  leaden  coffin,  is  depofited  ih 
die  fouth  tranfept  of  the  abbey,  near  the  foot  of  Shakef* 
peare*s  monument,  and  clofe  to  the  coffin  of  his  friend 
Garrick.  Agreeable  to  his  requeft,  a  flone  of  black 
marble  covers  his  grave,  thus  infcribed : 

Samuel    Johnson,  L.L.D. 

Obiit  XIII  die  Decembris, 

Anno  Domini 

MDCCLXXXIV, 

£utis  fuse  LXXV. 

Copyof  Dr.  JOHNSON'S  WILL,  and  of  die  ^ 
Codicil  thereto  fubjoined. 

3n  tBe  name  of  (Bob.  9imm-  I  Samuel  John- 
SON,  being  in  foil  poffeffion  of  my  faculties,*  but 
fearing  this  ni^t  may  put  an  end  to  my  life,  do  or- 
dain this  my  laft  will  and  teftament.  I  bequeath  to 
God  a  foul  polluted  with  many  fins,  but  I  hope  puri- 
fied by  repentance,  and  I  tnift  redeemed  by  Jefus 
Chrift*.  I  leave  fevcn  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  in 
the  hands  of  Bennet  Langton,  £fq;  three  hundred 
pounds  m  the  hands  of  Mn  Barclay  and  Mr.  Perking, 

•  TUi  dedandon  is.  in  fubftance,  the  fame  witli  that  In  the 
finmcr  will,  but  varies  in  the  exprcffion. 
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brewers;  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  in  the  hands 
pf  Dr.  Percy,  bilhop  of  Dromore;  one  thoufand 
pounds,  three  per  cent,  annuities  in  the  public  funds; 
and  one  hundred  pounds  now  lying  by  nne  in  ready 
money;  all  thefe  before-mentioned  funis  and  property 
I  leave,  I  fay,  to  Sir  Jofhua  Reynolds,  Sir  John  Haw* 
kins,  and  Dr.  William  Scott,  of  Doftors  Commons^ 
in  truft  for  the  following  ufcs ;  That  is  to  fay,  to  pay 
to  the  reprcfentatives  of  the  late  William  Innys,  book* 
feller,  in  St.  Paul's  Church  Yard,  the  fum  of  two 
hundred  pounds ;  to  Mrs.  White,  my  female  fervant, 
one  hundred  pounds  (lock  in  the  three  per  cent. 
annuities  aforefaid.  The  reft  of  the  aforefaid  funis 
of  money  and  property,  together  with  my  books^ 
plate,  and  houlhold-fumiture,  1  leave  to  the  befoirc# 
mentioned  Sir  Jofliua  Reynolds,  Sir  John  Hawkins, 
and  Dr.  William  Scott,  alfo  in  truft,  to  be  applied, 
after  paying  my  debts,  to  the  ufe  of  Francis  Barber, 
my  man-fervant,  a  negro,  in  fuch  manner  as  they 
fhall  judge  moft  fit  and  available  to  his  benefit.  And 
I  appoint  the  aforefaid  Sir  Jofhua  Reynolds,  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  and  Dr.  William  Scott,  fole  executors  of 
,  this  my  laft  will  and  teftament,  hereby  revoking  all 
former  wills  and  teftaments  wliatfocvcr.  In  witnefs 
whereof  I  hereunto  fubfcribe  my  name,  and  affix  my 
feal,  this  eighth  day  of  December,  1784, 

SAM.  JOHNSON,  (U  S.) 

Signed,  fcaled,  publiftied,  declared,  and  delivered 
by  the  faid  teftator,  as  his  laft  will  and  teftament,  in 
the  prcfcnce  of  us,  the  word  two  being  firft  inferted  in 
the  oppofite  page. 

GfORCE  Strahan. 

John  Des  Mocliks. 
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By  way  of  codicil  to  my  laft  will  and  teftarncnt,  I 
Samubl  Johnson,  give,  devife,  and  bequeadi,  my 
mefluage  or  tenement,  fituate  at  Lichfield,  in  the 
county  of  SufFord,  with  the  appurtenances,  in  the  te- 
nure or  occupation  of  Mrs,  Bond,  of  Lichfield  afore- 
faid,  or  of  Mr.  Hinchman,  her  under-tenant,  to  my 
executors  in  triift,  to  fell  and  difpofe  of  the  fame  j  and 
the  money  arifing  from  fuch  fale  I  give  and  bequeath 
as  follows,  viz.  to  Thomas  and  Benjamin  the  fons  of 
Fiiher  Johnfon,  late  of  Leicefter,  and  Whiting, 

daughter  of  Thomas  Johnfon,  late  of  Coventry,  and 
the  grand  daughter  of  the  faid  Thomas  Johnfon,  onp 
full  and  equal  fourth  part  each  1  but  in  cafe  there  fhall 
be  more  grand-daughters  than  one  of  the  faid  Thomas 
Johnfon,  living  at  the  time  of  my  deceafe,  I  give  and 
bequeath  the  part  or  fhare  of  that  one  to,  and  equally 
between  fuch  grand-daughters.  I  give  and  bequeath 
to  the  Rev.  Mri  Rogers,  of  Berkley,  near  Froome,  ia 
the  county  di  Somerfet,  the  fum  of  one  hundred 
pounds,  requeuing  him  to  apply  the  fame  towards  thp 
maintenance  of  Elizabeth  Heme,  a  lunatic.  I  alfo  give 
and  bequeath  to  my  god-children,  the  fon  and  daugh- 
ter of  Mauritius  Low,  painter,  each  of  them,  one  hun- 
dred pounds  of  my  (lock  in  the  three  per  cent,  con- 
folidated  annuities,  to  be  applied  and  difpofed  of  by 
and  at  the  difcretion  of  my  Executors,  in  the  educition 
or  fcttlement  in  the  world  of  them  my  faid  legatees. 
Alfo,  I  give  and  bequeath  to  Sir  John  Hawkins,  one 
of  my  Executors,  the  Annales  Ecclefiaftici  of  Baro- 
nius  and  Holingfticd's  and  Stowe's  Chronicles,  and 
alfo  an  odavo  Common  Prayer  Book.  To  B^-nnct 
Langton,  Efq;  I  give  and  bequeath  my  Polyjglot  Bible. 

Vol.  I.  Q^q  To 
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To  Sir  Jofhtia  Reynolds,  my  great  French  Diftiooinr, 
by  Mardniere,  and  my  own  copy  of  my  (olio  EngbA 
Diftionary,  of  the  laft  revifion.  To  Dr.  William  Scoct, 
one  of  my  Executors^  the  Diftionnaire  de  Commerce, 
and  Leftius's  edition  of  die  Greek  Poets.    To  Mr. 
IVindham,    Poctse  Graeci  Heroici  |ier  Hcnricum 
Stephanum.     To  the  Rev.  Mr.  Strahao»  vicar  of 
Iflington,  in  Middlefex,  MiUs*s  Greek  Teftmment, 
Beza's  Gitek  Teftament  by  Stephens,  all  my  Latin 
Bibles,  and  my  Greek  Bible  by  Wechelius.     To  Dr. 
Heberdcn,  Dr,  Brocklcfby,    Dr.  Butter,    and    Mr. 
Cruikfliank    the    furgeon   who  attended  mc,    Mr. 
Holder  my  apothecary,  Gerard  Hamilton,  Efq;  Mrs. 
Gardiner,  of  Snow-hill,  Mrs.  Frances  Reynolds,  Mr. 
Hoole,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hoolc,  his  Ton,  each  a  book 
at  their  eleflion,  to  keep  as  a  token  of  remembrance. 
I  alio  give  and  bequeath  to  Mr.  John  des  Moulins, 
two  hundred  pounds  confolidatcd  three  per  cent,  an- 
nuities; and  to  Mr.  Saftrcs,  the  ItaliA  mafter,thc 
fum  of  five  pounds,  to  be  laid  out  in  books  of  piar 
for  his  own  ufc.  And  whereas  the  faid  BennetLangton 
hath  agreed,  in  confideration  of  the  fum  of  feven  hun* 
drcd  and  fifty  pounds,  mentioned  in  my  will  to  be  in 
his  hands,  to  grant  and  fccure  an  annuity  of  feventy 
pounds,  payable  during  the  life  of  me  and  my  Icr- 
^ant  Francis  Barber,  and  the  life  of  the  furvivor  of 
us,  to  Mr.  George  Stubbs  in  truft  for  us ;  my  mind 
and  will  is,  that  in  cafe  of  my  deccafc  before  the  laid 
agreement  (hall  be  perfefted,  the  faid  fum  of  fevcn 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  and  the  bond  for  fccuring  the 
faid  fum,  (hall  go  to  the  faid  Francis  Barber ;  and  I 
hereby  give  and  bequeath  to  him  the  fame,  in  lieu  of 
the  bcqucft  in  his  favour,  contained  in  my  faid  will. 

And 
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And  I  hereby  empower  my  Executors  to  deduft 
and  retain  all  expences  that  (hall  or  may  h€  incurred 
in  the  execution  of  my  faid  will,  or  of  this  codicil 
thereto,  out  of  fuch  eftate  and  effeAs  as  I  (hall  die 
poirc0ed  of.  All  the  reft,  reddue,  and  remainder  of 
my  edUte  and^flfefts,  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  faid 
Executors,  in  truft  for  the  faid  Francis  Barber,  his 
Executors  and  Adminiftrators.  Wimefs  my  hand  and 
leal  this  ninth  day  of  December,  1784** 

SAM.  JOHNSON,  (L.  S,) 

Signed,  fealed^  publiflied,  declared,  and  delivered 
by  the  faid  Samuel  JohnfSn,  as,  and  for  a  Codicil  to. 
his  laft  Will  and  Teftament,  in  the  pitience  of  us, 
who,  in  his  prefence,  and  at  his  requeft,  and  alfo  in 
the  pretence  of  each  other,  have  hereto  fubfcribed  our 
/j^aipes  a^  witneHes. 

John  Copley. 

William  Gibson, 

Henry  Coli« 
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T  H  fe  foregoing  inftrumcnt  ckrrics  into  eflfeft  the 
i^folution  of  Dr.  Johnfon,  to  be,  with  refpcft  to  ha 
negro- rcr\'ant,  nohitiJ/ifHus  \  but  the  mgny  lavifti  cn- 
cortiiums  that  have  been  befto^ed  on  this  aft  of 
bounty,  fnakc  it  neccflfery  to  mention  fonr\e  parti^ 
culars,  fubfrqueht  to  his  death,  that  will  (ervc  to 
(hew  the  fhort-ftghtednefs  of  human  wifdom,  and 
the  effcfts  of  ill-dirtrfted  benevolence. 

The  amount  of  the  bequeft  to  this  man,  may  be 
edimatcd  at  a  fum  little  (hort  of  1500I.  and  that  to 
the  teftator's  delations  named  in  the  will  at  235I.  (the 
fum  which  the  houfe  at  Lichfield  produced  at  a  fale 
by  auction)  who,  being  five  in  number,  divided  the 
fame,  after  deducing  the  expences  of  the  fale,  in  the 
following  proportions  \  that  is  to  fay,  three  of  the 
relations  rook  58I.  15s.  od.  each,  and  each  of  two 
others,  the  rcprcfcntativesof  a  founh,  29I.  7s.  6d. 

A  few  days  after  the  doctor's  deceafe,  Francin 
came  to  me,  and  informed  me,  that  a  relation  of  his 
mafter's,  n  inicd  Humphrey  Heely,  who,  with  his  wife, 
had  lately,  upon  the  requeft  of  the  doctor  to  the  bifhop 
of  Rochefter,  been  placed  in  an  alms-houfc  at  WclK 
minllcT,  was  in  great  neceflity,  as  wanting  money  to 
buy  bcdvling  and  cloaths.  I  told  him,  that  feeing 
he  was  fo  prcat  a  gainer  by  his  mafter's  will,  as  to 
be  pofTcfreJ  of  almdft  the  whole  of  his  fortune,  it 
behoved  him  to  have  companion  on  this  his  rela* 
tion,  and  to  fupply  his  wants.  His  reply  was, — •  / 
*  (cm:€i  rJirJ  it.' 

From 
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From  the  time  of  the  doftor's  deccafe,  myfelf,  and 
my  colleagues  the  other  executors,  anfwered  all  the 
calls  of  Francis  for  thohey.  On  the  6th  day  of  Sep- 
tember 1785,  we  had  advanced  him  106  L  By  the 
15th  of  December  following,  he  had  received  of  Mr. 
Langton  for  hi3  annuity,  and  of  Meff.  Barclay  and 
Perkins  for  intereft,  as  much  as  made  that  fum  183  L 
and  on  the  1 5th  of  the  fame  month,  a  year  and  two 
(flays  after  his  matter's  death,  he  camckto  me,  faying^ 
tliat  he  wanted  more  money,  for  that  a  few  halQ>ence 
was  all  that  he  had  left.  Upon  my  fettling  with  him 
in  Auguft  laft,  it  appeared  that,  exdufive  of  his 
^nuity,  he  had  received  337 1.  and,  after  deliverii^ 
to  him  the  bond  for  150L  mentioned  in  the  will*^ 
I  paid  him  a  balance  of  196I.  15  s.  4d,i, 

I  had  no  (boner  clbfed  my  account,  than  I  fent  for 
Heely,  who  appeared  to  be  an  old  man  and  lame,  having 
one  leg  much  (horter  than  the  other,  but  of  an  excellent 
underftanding.  The  ftyle  of  his  difcouric  was  fo  correft 
and  grammatical,  that  it  called  to  my  remembrance 
that  of  Jghnfon.  The  account  he  gave  me  of  him- 
fclf  and  his  fortunes  was  to  the  following  efFcft : 

That  he  was  bom  in  the  year  17 14,  and  that  his 
relation  to  Johnfon  was  by  marriage,  his  firft  wife 
being  a  Ford,  and  the  daughter  of  Johnfon's  mother's 
brother.— That  Jiimfelf  had  been  a  wholefale  iron- 
monger, and  the  owner  of  an  eftatc  in  Warwickfhirc, 
which  he  farmed  himfelf,  but  that  loflcs,  and  fome  in- 
difcretions  on  his  part,  had  driven  him  to  Scotland  j 
^d  that,  in  his  return  on  foot,  with  his  wife,  fron^^ 

♦  He  had  bcfcrc  received  45I.  for  intereft  thereon. 

Jfewcaftle, 
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>Iewca(Ue,  (he  died  on  the  road  m  his  aims  ;- 
ibme  years  after,  he  was^  by  Sir  Thomas  Robinfix^ 
ipade  keeper  of  the  Tap  at  Rinehigh  houie^  and  doc 
he  married  again  i  but  that  not  being  able  to  endure 
the  capricious  infolence  with  which  he  was  treaued^Mi^ 
(jarrick  lock  him  under  his  prote&ion,  and  would  have 
found  a  place  for  him  in  his  theatre,  but  lived  not  to 
be  able  to  do  it ;  and  that  thefe^  apd  other  misfef 
tunes  and  di^poinunents,  bad  brought  him  id 
the  condition,  as   he  defcribed  it,  of  a   poor,  re*» 

4uced  old  man. He  added,  that  Dr.  JohnfiiQ 

had  been  very  liberal  to  him  i  and,  as  one  infianoe 
of  his  kindnefs,  mentioned,  that,  about  three  weeks 
before  his  deceafe,  he  had  applied  to  him  for  afSftance  s 
and,  upon  ftating  his  reafons  for  troubling  him,  was  bid| 
rather  harlbly,  to  be  filent  ,—^  For,'  faid  the  doQor, 
'  it  is  enough  to  ^y  that  you  are  in  want;  I  enquire 
'  not  into  the  caufes  of  it :  here  is  nx>ncy  for  your 
'  relief  * ;" — but  that,  immediately  recoUeding  himielf, 

he 

*  We  have  here  an  inftince  of  that  afperlty  of  temper  wkk 
which  Johnioii  has  been  frequently  charged,  biu  without  wbj  th 
knvancc  for  natural  infirmity,  or  any  confideratiDn  of  lus  eadca 
to  corred  it»  or  his  readioefs  to  atone  for  the  pain  it  might  I 
timet  give«  by  a  kind  and  gentle  treatment  of  the  pcrfm  i 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  hi^  whole  life  was  t  ooofiid  wi^ 
his  pafTions  and  huipours,  and  that  few  peribns  bore  rtpttktahom 
with  more  patience  than  himfelf.  After  his  deceaie,  I  knmd  aaoBf 
his  papers  an  anonymous  letter,  that  ieeme^l  to  have  been  wrinca 
by  ^  pcrfon  who  had  long  had  liis  eye  on  him,  and  remarked  tile 
odfeniive  particulars  in  his  bchanour,  his  propeoiit)'  to  coimadic* 
Hon,  his  want  of  deference  to  the  opinions  of  others,  his  ctam* 
tion  for  vidt>ry  over  thofe  with  whom  he  difpitted,  his  loeal  prej** 
dices  and  averiions,  and  other  hu  eril  habits  in  comreiittsoo» 
which  ci^dc  hL  acquaintance  fhunncd  by  many,  who,  as  a  man  of 

gouus 
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he  changed  his  tone,  and  mildly  faid, — '  If  I  have  fpo^ 

•  ken  roughly  to  you,  impute  it  to  the  diftraftion  of  my 

•  mind,  and  the  petulance  of  a  fick  man.'- De- 

fcribing  his  prefent  condition,  he  faid,  that  he  and  his 

\wife  were  in  want  of  every  ncccffary,  and  that  neither 
of  them  had  a  change  of  any  one  article  of  raiment. 
To  be  better  informed  of  his  circumftances,  I  vi- 

.  fited  this  perfon  in  the  alms-houfe,  and  was  there  a 
witnefs  to  fuch  a  fcene  of  diftrefs  as  I  had  never  till 
then  beheld.  A  (brry  bed,  with  fcarce  any  covering 
On  it,  two  or  three  old  trunks  and  boxes,  a  few  broken 
chairs^  and  an  old  table,  were  all  the  furniture  of  the 
room,  I  found  him  fmoking,  and,  while  I  was  talking 
with  him,  a  ragged  boy,  about  ten  years  of  age,  came 
in  from  the  garden,  and  upon  my  cnqtriring  who  he 
was,  the  old  man  faid — '  This  is  a  child  whom  a 

•  worthlefs  father  has  left  on  our  liands :  I  took  him 
'  to  keep  at  four  (hillings  a  week,  and  for  four  years 
'  maintenance  have  not  been  able  to  get  nK>re  than 
^  five  pounds  four  {hillings :    the  poor  child  is  an 

•  idiot,  he  cannot  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  is 

•  unable  to  count  five  :  we  know  not  hpw  tO/difpofe 
'  of  him^  and,  tt.we  did,  we  could  hardly  prevail  on 

genias  and  worth,  high}/  efteemed  him.  It  was  written  with  great 
temper,  in  a  fpirit  of  chanty,  and  with  a  due  acknowledgment  of 
thofe  great  talents  with  which  he  was  endowed,  but  contained  in  it 
feveral  home  truths.  In  fltort,  it  was  foch  a  letter  as  rnmiy  a  one 
on  the  receipt  of  it  would  hare  deftroyed.  Qn  the  contrary, 
Johnfon  preferved  it,  and  placed  it  in  his  bureau,  in  a  iituatioa 
fo  obvious,  that,  whenever  he  opened  that  repofitory  of  his  papers, 
it  might  look  him  in  the  face ;  and  I  have  not  the  lead  doubt, 
that  he  frequently  perufed  and  reflected  on  its  contenu,  and  eir- 
deavoured  to  corrc£k  his  behaviour  by  an  addrefs  which  he  could 
not  but  confider  as  a  friendly  admomtion.^ 

•  ouHcIves 
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*  ourfelves  to  part  with  hinrii  for  it  is  m  haimlefi^ 
^  loring  creature :  we  divide  our  ax>r(cl  with  iam$ 

*  and  are  juft  able  to  keep  hinl  from  ftarviog/ 

Upon  enquiring  into  the  means  of  this  poor  maa*s 
fiibfiftence^  he  informed  me,  that  the  endowment  of 
the  alms-ho6(es,  in  one  of  which  he  livcd»  yielded 
Iiim  an  allowance  of  half  a  crown  a  week,  and  half  a 
chaldron  of  coals  at  Chrifbnas.  That  his  wife^ 
bought  milk  and  fold  it  again,  and  thereby  wn 
able  to  get  about  a  Ihiliing  a  day.  I'he  fcantincis 
lif  his  income,  he  faid,  had  obliged  him  and  his  wue 
so  ftudy  the  art  of  cheap  living,  and  he  felicitated 
himfelf  that  they  were  become  tiich  proficients  therein, 
as  to  be  able  to  abftain  from  drinking,  except  at  thciT 
fupper  meal,  when,  as  he  faid,  they  each  indulged  in  a 
pint  of  beer,  which  lufficed  them  for  four  and  cwenqr 
hours.  He  told  jne  all  this  in  a  tremulous  cone  of 
voice  that  indicated  a  mind  that  had  long  (trugglcJ 
with  afflidion,  but  without  the  lead  murmur  at  h:t 
hard  fortune,  ur  complaint  of  the  doctor's  neglcd  of 
him:  in  (hort,  he  appeared  tome  fuch  ao examplar 
of  meeknefs  and  patience  in  atlvcrfity,  as  the  bell  of 
men,  in  fimilar  circumdances,  mi|^t  wi(h  to  imi- 
tate. 

Johnlbn  had  alfo  a  firft  coufin,  Elizabeth  Heme,  a 
lunatic,  whom,  upon  herdifchargc  froiii  Bethleiii  hol- 
pital  as  incurable,  he  had  placed  in  a  irud-houfc  ac 
Bethnal  green.  A  lady  of  tlie  name  of  Prowie,  had 
beque-athcd  to  Iut  an  annuity  of  icl.  and  Johnibn 
conllantly  paivl  the  bills  for  hrr  keeping,  which, 
amounting  to  25I.  a  year,  nu  ' '  n  d  l>cncfica>r 
to  her  of  the  ditVcrence  Lviv.cen  i     ic  iv,Q  funis. 

The 
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The  doftor,  by  his  wM,  bequeathed  to  the  reverend 
Mr.  Rogers,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Prowfe,  lool.  towards^he  maintenance  of  the  lunatic; 
but  he,  probably  con fidering  that  the  intereft  of  that 
fxim  would  fall  far  fliort  of  what  Johnfon  had  been  ufed 
to  contribute,  and  that  the  burthen  of*ft^)porting  her 
would  lie  on  himfelf,  renounced  the  legacy.  Had  the 
doftor  left  herf  for  her  life,  the  dividends  of  500 1. 
part  of  his  ftock,  (he  had  fuftained  no  lofs  at  his 
death :  as  the  matter  now  (lands,  I  muft  apply  the 
I  col.  for  her  maintenance,  and,  if  (he  lives  to  exhauft 
it,  mult  fcek  out  the  place  of  her  laft  legal  fettlement, 
and  remit  her  to  the  care  of  a  pari(h  *. 

That  the  name  of  the  poor  man  Heely  ofkrurs  not 
in  the  will,  and  that  no  better  a  provifion  is  therein 
made  for  the  lunatic  Heme,  than  a  legacy  which 
may  fail  to  fupport  her  through  life,  can  no  otherwife 
be  accounted  for,  than  by  the  doftor's  poftponing 
that  laft  folemn  ad  of  his  life,  and  his  making  a  dif« 
pofition  of  what  he  had  to  leave;,  under  circumftances 
that  difalj^led  him  from  recoUefting  either  their  rela- 

•  Of  the  craftiind  felfiftincfs  of  the  doftor's  negro -fervant,  the 
following  is  a  noStble  inftancc.  At  the  time  of  his  mafter's 
death,  Mrs.  Heme's  maintenance  was  about  30 1.  in  arrear.  I  was 
applied  to  for  the  money,  and  (hewed  the  bill  to  him,  upon  which 
he  immediately  went  to  the  mad-houfe,  and  endeavoured  to  prevail 
on  the  keeper  thereof  to  charge  it  on  the  legacy ;  but  he  refufed 
to  do  it,  faying,  that  the  lunatic  was  placed  there  by  Dr.  John- 
fon, and  that  it  was  a  debt  incurred  in  his  life-time,  and,  by  con* 
fequence,  was  payable  out  of  his  effedb.  When  this  would  not 
do,  this  artful  fellow  came  to  me,  and  pretended  that  he  could 
bring  a  woman  to  fwp^*Kthat  there  was  nothing  due  ;  and,  upon  my 
telling  him,  that  I  fb^uld,  notwithflanding,  pay  the  bill,  he  faid, 
he  iaw  there  was  uo  good  intended  for  him,  and  in  anger  left  me. 
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tion  to  him,  or  the  did  reflet^  they  leverally  laboured 
under.  Any  other  fupppGtion  would  be  injurious  to 
the  meniory  of  a  man,  whp,  4ff  hk  priv^c  mciiio- 
rtnda  in  my  poiTeflion,  s^ppears  to  )uvc  applied  near  4 
fourth  part  Qf  his  income  in  ad^  <^  bcne6cence. 

The  aJDOft  fa£b^  are  fo  conne^ed  with  the  tranlacT 
tion$  of  Dr.  Johnfoq  in  the  lattef  days  of  his  life,  thai 
they  are  part  pf  his  hiftqry  |  ^d  the  Ihention  of  then) 
may  fervc  a^  a  caveat  againft  oftentatious  bounty, 
favour  to  negroes,  and  te(lamentary  difpofitipns  tt 
fxtremis. 

*•*  It  will  afford  fome  (atisfa&ion  to  the  corapaffiooate  reaibr  fO 
know,  that  the  means  of  benefiting  Heely,  and  (bme  others  of  Ih. 
}ohniba'-s  illatioQS«  whom  he  had  cither  totally  negledod,  or  iligkly 
noticed,  have  been  found  out  and  centred  pra^icablc  hj  Mr. 
Langton.  That  gentleoun,  to  whom  the  dodor  had  givca  hit  ma* 
nnfcript  Latin  poems,  having  got  for  them  of  the  bookienen  aoL 
with  that  benignity  which  is  but  one  of  his  excellent  qualities,  had 
determbed  to  divide  the  fame  among  the  dodor'i  relationt .  Aad 
whereas  the  dodor  died  indebted  to  the  cftatc  of  the  Ute  lie 
^eauderk,  in  the  fam  of  30 1.  lady  Diana  Beauderk,  his  n^A 
and  exccuuix,  upon  Uip  receipt  thereof,  and  being  infimiied  of 
Mr.  Langton's  intention,  in  a  fpiric  of  true  benc\-olen<&  requefled, 
that  ihc  QUghi  be  permitted  to  add  that  ium  |g,  the  former  aad^ 
accordingly,  depoiitcd  it  in  his  hands.  Pait  of  thii  money  ha# 
been  applied  iu  relieving  the  wants  of  Heely  and  his  wife,  and  th^ 
re:^  will  be  diipofcd  of  among  thole  relations  that  ihall  appear  to 
ftand  moA  in  need  of  help ;  and.  a^  a  farther  relief  to  Heely,  and 
for  the  benciit  of  the  idioc-boy,  meoi'urcs  are  taking  to  ooaipe| 
the  &ther  to  maintain  him,  and  eventually  to  fettle  him  wii!h 
the  pari(h«  upon  which  he  has  ultimately  a  legal  daim  6r  relief 
and  maintenance. 
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J. 
Jams^  (the  ardiite^l)  —  —  -^373 

Mrr,  the  paper  fo  called,  origin  and  progreis  of  ^-  ^—  363 
infanitji  Johnfon's  dread  of  —  —  "^  37^ 

John/on,  Michael,  (father  of  Dr.  SarauelJ  infcribcs  a  ftonc 

in  memory  oT  a  ydnng  woman  who  died  for  love  of  him      4 
yobn/otif  Dr.  Sanuul,  his  general  chara^er         —  —       I 

«-=-  born  at  Lichfield,  September  7,  1705^  —         "^3 

w^  is  toadied  by  Queen  Anne  for  the  evil  -^         "*-      4 

•^  his  firft  poetry  at  three  years  old,  an  epitaph  on  a  duck  —      6 

—  placed  in  the  free-fchool  at  Lichfield  —  —  ihtd. 
••-  predided  by  Mr.  Butt  to  become  a  great  man  —  ibid. 
*-^  charafter  whilfl  at  fchool,  bv  a  fchool-fbllow  —  —  7 
•—  for  fome  time  under  his  uncle,  Cornelius  FOrd  ^"  .  .  ^ 
*^  removed  to  Stourbridge-fchool  ^^  7*  T"  '^"'* 
•^  engaged  by  Mr.  Andrew  Corbet,  to   affifl  his  fon  in 

his  (ludies  at  Oxford  — ^  —  *^  .    9 

*!*  entered  commoner  there  -^  -^  **  '/'^• 

*—  his  contempt  for  Jordan,  his  tutor  —  *^  '^^"^^ 

*—  his  difirefs  at  college        t^  -^  -^  "^  .  ! ' 

-^  becomes  pupil  to  Mr.  Adams  —  "^   *•    T^'''* 

—  for  a  ta&  tranflatet  Pope's  Meffidh  hito  Latin,  which  is 

peatly  approved  of  by  Pope  —  -^        "^     '  3 

•—  inclined  to  the  prance  of  the  civil  or  common  law,  but 
prevented  by  his  father's  inability  to  faptx)rt  1dm  m 
^WUrfcof  ftudy  —  ""  ^       r",   M 

8(3  T«««Mv 


INDEX. 

Jahw/cK,  Dr.  Samuel,  compared  with  Magliibedii  —    i6 

— .  his  rctcfiiivc  memory         —  —  —  —    17 

—  leaves  the  univerfity,  and  retoms  to  his  fiuher    -*  **    >9 

—  his  revcreace  for  religion  —  —  —  A^ 

—  lofcs  his  father  —  —  —    !• 

—  utheratMarkct-Bofvorthfree-fchool*  —  —  iW 
*-  refides  at  Birmingham,  where  he  tranflatei  Lobo*s  TOj«ge 

to  AbiAnia  —  •-  —    at 

—  returns  to  Lichfield  —  —  —    a6 

—  gives  out  propofals  for  publiihing  Polidin*s  Poems>  bmi 

drops  his  deiign  —  —  — -A^ 

—  refoUcs  to  become  a  writer  for  the  bookieilert  —    17 

—  his  firft  letter  to  Cave  —  —  ^^    it 

—  retained  by  Cave  as  a  correfpondent  —  "•  *9 
— -  ofers  himfelf  as  uihcr  to  a  fchool  at  Brcrcwood»  Suiford* 

(hire,  but  rejcfded           —                     ~     .  —    ^ 

—  marries  the  relid  of  Mr.  Porter*  a  mercer  at  BirmiDghaai    53 

—  his  charaaer  of  Gilbert  Walmiley    —  -^54 

—  becomes  a  teacher  of  literature  at  Lichfield  —  35 
^  Garrick  is  placed  under  hii  tuition  —  -—  i^td. 
— •  his  plan  of  inHru^Uon  —  —  ^  -—37 
-^  leaves  Lichfield,  and  comes  to  town  with  Garrick  —    3! 

—  writes  his  tragedy  of  Irene                — .         —  —    4^ 

—  ftory  of  the  tragedy         —  —  —  —    4* 

—  his  letter  to  Cave,  propofin?  a  tranflation  of  Father  Paul*! 

Hiftory  of  the  Councilor  Trent          —  —  44 

*—  becomes  acquainted  with  Savage                ^-  —  51 

—  tranflates  the  iiid.  Satire  of  Juvenal  —  —  56 
.—  two  letters  to  Cave  on  the  tranflation        —  —     57»  55 

—  fells  the  copy  to  Dodfley                          —  —  60 

—  ofiers  for  the  mailerihip  of  Appleby  fchool  —  6| 

—  folicits  from  the  univedity  of  Dublin  the  degree  of  A.  M. 

with  Lord  Coder's  letter  of  recommendation  —  l^i• 
— »  undertakes  a  tranflation  of  Croufaz's  Examen  of  Pope's 

Eiuy  on  Man                   —                   —  ""  ^i 

—  letter  to  Cave  on  the  translation                 —  .i^.  64 

—  publilhes  the  Marmor  Norfolcienfe                —  —  -o 

—  account  of  that  pamphlet               —             —  _  -| 

—  warrant  ilTued  to  apprehend  the  author  —  72 

—  defends  Brooke*s  GuQa\'Ui  Vafa                 —  —  *g 

—  his  political  prejudices  —  —  — >  80 
«»  catalogue  of  publications  projeAeJ  by  him  —  —  8| 
^-  his  notion  ol  the  motive >  to  writing             —  — .  S4 

—  wrote  fermons  for  cler^)  men  —  —  ////. 
—•his  intej^rity  in  adhering  to  his  religious  and  political 

principles                  —  ^  ..     g^ 

«-  his  lentimentson  Irgiilation^  —             -•  —     8!> 

—  his  parting  from  Savage  —  —  —  ,i;,V, 
i^— hl»  opinioa  of  taveiiu  —             ««  «*     S7 


IN        D        EX. 

♦  Paci. 

Johmfin^  Dr,  Samuil^  feparates  from  his  Hife,  but  they  are 

foon  reconciled     —  -—  —  —    89 

—  undertakes  a  biographical  article  in  the  Gentleman's  Ma- 

^    gazine  —  ^  —  —  — /^ft/. 

—  ode  to  Urban>  Latin  and  Engliih  —  i*.  ^ 
— -  begins  to  write  the  parliamentary  fpeeches  in  the  Gen- 

-    Neman's  Magazine              — "           —  —    97 

—  his  hatred  of  deceit            —                —  —  123 

—  the  various  fpeeches  charaderized  —  —  iz8 
-~  afifts  in  making  the  catalogue  of  Lord  Oxford's  books  —  133 

—  writes  the  preface  to  the  catalogue                —  —  145 

—  employed  in  feleding  pieces  for  the  Harleian  Mifcellany   146 

—  copy  of  the  propofals                _              _  —  /^yy. 

—  flory  of  his  knocking  down  Ofborne               — -  -^150 

—  writes  the  life  of  Savage  —  —  152 
-— remarks  on  that  work                 —            —  "^  ^53 

—  the  author's  intention  in  writing  it                —  —  §  ^^ 

—  commendation  of  the  work  by  Henry  Fielding  — .  i  j6 

—  hi»courfe  of  ftudy-at  the  univeriity*  defultory  —  —  161 
-*-  his  religious  charader                —                —  —  162 

—  extrad  from  his  Annales             —            —  —  165 

—  his  moral  charader                —             —  —  164 

—  hit  (economical  charac^r            —               _  —  165 

—  projeds  a  new  edition  of  Shakefpeare  —  —  167 
*— engages  in  his  Didionary             —             —  —  170 

—  his  method  of  compiling  it  —  -—  *^-  1 7  j 
-—  Lord  Chefterfield  pretends  to  patronize  this  work  •—  ihitL 

—  his  interview  with  his  lordihip            —          —  —  176 

—  hi»  charader  of  Lord  Chefterficld              --  —  1 89 

—  defcribed  by  Lord  Chcfierfield                         —  ..  i^ 

—  writes  the  prologue  on   Garrick's  £rft  opening  Dmry 

Lane  Theatre  —  —  —  —  ip^ 

—  the  prologue      —  —  —  —  i^ 

—  brings  his  tragedy  of  Irene  on  the  ftage  —         *.  i^ 

—  charadcr  of  that  play  —  —  —  200 

—  publifhes  a  tranilation  of  the  xth  Sadre  of  Juvenal  —  zai 
^—  aifiils  the  grand-daughter  of  Milton^  and  de  Groot  a  de- 

fceadant  of  Grotius  —  —  —  203 

—  eftabliihes  a  Club  in  Ivy-lane  —  —  —  219 
— -  theisames  and  charaders  of  the  members  -*i  — -  220 
•-  further  account  of  the  Ivy-lane  Club             —            —  250 

—  a  friend  to  the  clergy  in  general,  yet  frequently  rough  to 

individuals           —            —  —               —  251 

— *  his  talent  of  humour              -*  *-               —  2^2 

mm^  undertakes  the  Rambler            —  —               -—259 

-—  prayer  compofed  by  him  upon  that  occafion      —        *->  265 

^-  fpedmenscifhis  AdveH&ria  —            .—         ^.  266 

^^  lusfentimenU  of  writers  for  hire  —       —        — 269 

Sf4  7«*l*»f 


INDEX. 

JJmJm^  Dr.  Ssmmd,  oircd  kis  eaceOnot  »  a  woter  to  the 

difines  aad  ochm  of  dK  lail  ccatvy  —  «-»  sn 

•*  Iiis  uJent  for  crickiifli  -»  ^»  **  ^ 

—  kU  katred  of  liililtoa  —  —  _  •-.  175 
«-  hii  mekncboly  cirn  of  mind  »~  —  tkf 
-»  coBclodes  the  Rainbier  abn^pdjr                «-  -"-^  sif 

—  wfoce  the  AdvouQxtn  £g»ed  T  —  "^  *91 

—  loiei  his  wife  —  —  _  31I 

—  chafader  of  her  —  —  •—  andL 
~  epitaph  on  her  —  —  ^«  H# 
«»  becomes  melancholy  on  her  death  -*  «-•  31O 
-— kis  notion  of  the  ftatc  of  dqttrtedfpifits            ^  '~  3^7 

—  kis  infenfiHility  to  the  beaaties  of  piiiicuig«  and  eke  de* 

liehts  of  nude  —  «—  3*^«3if 

-«>  kis  mendihip  for  Aaaa  Williams  —  -»•  jai 

—  kis  florenly  dreis  —  —  —  ^1—  517 

—  Mr*  DodingtoQ  feeks  Yds  ^endthip  <—  •-->  §  jf 
— >  prudently  declines  it  —  »-  «-»  t^o 
•^  completes  his  DiAiooary  •—  ...jM, 
•»  kis  arch  reply  to  Andrew  Millar  —  -**  )4* 
«— obtains  from  the  oniverGty  of  Oxford  the  d^reecf  A.  M.  £s^ 
«—  kis  letter  of  thanks  to  the  Vsce-Chancelior  tkeicoa  —  344 
«->  note  of  ieveral  things  i^iitten  by  him  in  the  Gcadcaam's 

Magazine,  and  other  periodical  publicatioiis  «^  |^# 

««»  acooont  of  his  controverly  with  Jonas  Hanis-ay  ^.  j^f 

«—  his  behaviour  at  meals  —  ..«•.•  3;^ 

— ^  Jvy-lane  Club  broke  up  «.«.«».  xi>a 

-^  undertakes  his  edition  of  Shakefpeare  ^*  —  Uui. 

— *  publifhes  the  Idler  _  .^  ^.  ^^1 

—  IS  offered  a  valuable  living,  but  objc£b  to  cikiiig  ofdera  36^ 
*-  his  ientimenu  refpeAing  the  clergy  —  —  365 
— -  loCt$  his  mother                 — -                     —                 «.  z/i/, 

—  wrius  an  Idler  on  her  death  «*  ^*  366 
»»  ob(ervations  on  RaHelas  ^  —  ^-  367 
*-  engages  in  a  controverfy  on  the  (Irength  of  arches  ^^  y^ 
-*  concludes  the  Idler  —  *•  _  j-^ 
V-  the  Idler  charaderized                «-                — *            «*»  380 

—  his  ftcility  in  compofition  —  ..  ..  tt8i 
i^->  his  refleftions  on  a  pudding  •»..••.  ^Si 
— -  his  talent  of  burlcique  verhtoition  --^  ^->  389 
-«>  his  favourable  fcntiments  of  uromen  -^  -.  jc^ 
«—  varioos  prefaces  and  dedications  written  by  him  •—  391 
~  a  penfion  fettled  on  him  by  his  prefent  majdly            ««•  ^gz 

—  a  dabbler  in  phyfic  —  —  ***  39$ 

—  takes  Robert  Levett.  a  pra^fer  of  ph}rfic>  into  kis  koofe  39% 
-*  patronizes  a  dancing-nuJler  —  «^  «»  ^4 

—  a  k>ver  of  pcnitenu  and  fuch  as  made  pioftfiioBi  of 

piety  _  ^  —  —  406 

«»  aa  admirer  of  ^Mt\l-bttdm«u         —  — .  —  407 


INDEX 

J^hi^t  Dr*  Stdmul,  the  ingratitiide  efhk  dqpeMUntt  «  ^dt 
»—  exercifes  himielf  in  chemical  procefl^  ^«         ^-*  41^ 

«*  eiUiUfliea  a  weekly  cUab  at  the  Tnrk't  Head«  Gcrtrd-ftrtet  41$ 
^—  -—  account  of  the  memben        —  -^^        416  ^fiff. 

^-  ofcjeds  to  admitting  Garrick  a  member  diercof  «^  49^ 

—  his  Mendflup  with  Garrick  not  cordial  —        — tbid. 

—  becomes  indolent  and  torpid  ^^^  -«  *'**  45S 
»—  affifts  in  detediag  the  impeftnre  of  the  Cock4aiie  Ghaft     43^ 

—  adventure  on  the  ftage  at  iachfield  «^  -^  439 
«—  pobliihes  Skakefpeare  _  «^  .^  441 
•^  created  LL.D.  by  the  nmverfity  of  Dabliu  -«  445 
«^  extrafb  from  his  Diary  of  Good  ReiblatioM  «^  «^  447 
«—  the  publicatioB  of  his  prayers  defended  •*-  *^  451 
«>»  commencement  of  his  fricndihip  widi  Mr.  Thralc  ««»  454 
•^  is  honoured  by  die  kingwith  a  OQnrerfatioii  ^^  «-«  459 
«M  appointed  proifefibr  of  ancient  literature  to  the  academy 

of  painting,  &c.  —  —  —  ^f 

^^  p«bliflieshisErftpditicalpam^et,  <«  The  Falfe  Alarm*'  ibid. 
«—  pnbliflies  his  pamphlet  of  <*  Falkknd's  Iflands*'  -«*  464 
••*  his  general  knowledge  —  —  —  45^ 

«^  took  great  pleafure  in  appofing  or  examining  children  — *  470 

—  his  epitaph  on  Mrs.  Bell  -^  — •  — -  ^x 
•—  his  journey  to  the  Hebrides            «».            ..            .^  iVn. 

—  his  opinion  of  the  poems  of  Offiaa  «-#  «^  46B 
«—  his  indignant  anfwer  to  Macpherfon't  letter  —  sjyi 
•«^  his  oak  ftafF  deferibed  ..  «—  .^  11,14^ 
^mm  pablifhes  a  new  edition  of  Shakefpeare  itt  conjmiAkiii  witih 

Mr.  Steevens  —  —  «^  jg^ 

—  publifhes  «*  The  Patriot"  —  —  •*-  ikii. 
n^  pnbliflies  •«  Taxation  no  Tyranny**  —  —  494 
«—  his  thoughts  on  the  eon^tution  -«  .-i^.  ...  ^0$ 
-^  Mr.  Thrale  porpofes  to  bring  him  into  parSasieiit  «.  ^is 
w-  is  ibured  at  being  difappointed  —  —  -^  ^i  j 
«^  his  opinion  of  Mr.  Grenville  and  Sir  Robert  Walpole  5 14 
•-*  created  Jt»L.  D.  by  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  —  —  5 15 
«^  goes  to  Paris  with  Mr.  Thrale  and  a  party  — -  «-»  j  16 
«i^  his  readinefs  to  affift  in  writing  prefaces,  prologiRl,  Uc. 

for  authors  • —  —  •>—  .^  ^t% 

**-  his  prologue  to  «<  A  Word  to  the  Wife  "  —  '^«-  5lf 

«—  the  petition  which  he  wrote  for  Dr.  Dodd  to  the  Kiftg, 

to  obtain  pardon  — «         ...  ^1^  «»»  jf  4 

•—  -— ^ —  Mrs.  Dodd's  to  the  Queen  —  —  516 

**-  motives  urged  by  him  in  favour  of  Dodd  —  **^  5*7 

~  writes  "  The  Convid's  Addreis'*  -^  -^  5«9 

'^-  writes  the  **  Lives  of  the  Poeu'*  —        —  —  532 

?—  his  Lives  of  the  Poets  confidered  -^         -,•  _  535 

«-  charader  as  a  poet  ..-..»  .^  *^  ^3^ 

—  meditates  a  tranflation  of  ThnanoB  ^^  "^  5jf 
«■»  be^s  to  contemplate  his  diflblntion            *-•  ^^  540 


I       N       D       E       *. 

Uaittmrt,  Michael,  wntes  die  dedicxAtti  to  the  Cuik^  of 

Lord  Oxford's  books              —                -^-  •*"  UJ 

iteaJ,Dr.  anecdotes  of  him              — -            —  «—  2|6 

-^  his  rencoanter  with  Dr.  Woodwiid             *^  *^  H5 
JdiUombe,  Lor  J.     Sfce  Dodingten. 

Millar i  Andrew,  Johnfon's  arch  reply  to            — -  *~  341 

Milton^  Jobn^  attacked  by  Lauder  as  a  phgiariil  -*  275 

—  defended  by  Dr.  Douglas              —             -«  ...  ^^ 

«^  extrads  from  LaodePs  conceCons                   *->  —  277 

*—  anin  attacked  by  Lauder             «.       .      «.  •.  2S1 

Myfiue  of  St.  Ifidon,  account  of           *•              .•  „  1 1^ 

Maem's,lej,  charader  of  that  work            _         _  .»  ^^ 

N. 

Jifrwhry,  Mr.  engages  Johnibn  to  write  the  Idler  «->  jd) 

K^wjham,  the  engine-maker »  a  ih>ry  of  him            —  —    ^j 

Ifkbolh  Dr.  FriMk,  a  faying  of  his              —          •—  •«  ^7 

if orthumker land  tiouJbcU' Book t  txlTzOt  frfXOL            *->  —  3^1 

JV(M/r/-/rr«//iv^,  origin  and  progress  of  —  —  315 
X^ienit  Dr.  character  of  him            ...«».«  ^1(1 

O. 

tkdjs^  fTm,  account  of  him  —  —  ''^133 

C^rjir,  Ti;o.  parchafes  Lord  Oxford*s  books,  and  employs 

Oldys  and  Johnfon  in  making  the  catalogue  of  them       1  j: 

—  fpecimen  of  the  catalogue  —  —  **  1 34 
-^  cnarader  of  him  —  —.,—  .«  1^ 
«^  fiory  of  Johnibn's  knocking  him  down  with  a  folio        ^-  1 50 

gjia9,  Johnfon^s  opinion  of  the  poems  of  «->  .^  a|| 

l/ord.  Lord,  his  library.     See  OJborne.. 

P. 
fmtriot  defcnbed  _  _  —  —  ^j 

—  negatively  defcribed  —  —  «.  ^1 
Pembroke  and  Montgomery ^  Philip  Earl  ^,  a  ftrange  charader  1  |c 
Penn,  ITilliam,  ftory  of  him  •—  .«»..»  2c4 
Pennma,  Mr.  commendation  of  his  tour  to  the  Hebrides*  and 

of  the  concluding  paragraph  thereof      -«      —  474,  ^%j 
Periodical  Moral  EJfays,  their  utility  —  —  ^te 

Phyjicians,  numerous  inftances  of  the  fiiilure  of  their  endea- 
vours to  acquire  pradict.  with  refledions  thereon,    135  rryGf . 
^—  the  college  of\  attacked  by  Dr.  ScKomberg        ««-        -—141 
Pilgrimages,  oofervations  on  —  —  —.  j^ 

Pitt,  Mr,  his  (peech  in  anfwer  to  Mr.  Walpo1c*s,  on  a  bill 

for  the  encouragement  of  feamen  —  -—  1 1( 

Political  State  of  Great  Britain,  (hort  account  of  that  work     19 
p0fe^  Mr.  his  opinion  of  Johnfon's  tranfiation  of  the  Mcf- 

&ahi]      La  •»  —  **    *J 

•^1  ^  n^  ^jBK«a         — .  .^  ihd. 


1       N       D       £       3t. 

I*AOt. 

Fofi^  his  Eilay  on  Manj  compofed  from  the  didamenof Lord 

Bollngbroke  —  —  ^         "^    ^t 

*-^  not  converfant  with  the  ancient  writers  on  morality     •>—  HU^ 

—  commencement  of  his  acquaintance  with  Warburtoa  -^  6g 
— »  an  inftance  of  his  affedled  contempt  of  calumny  ~*  347 
PnctdenU  in  Latv,  their  ufc  —  —  "~5i> 
Prifiners^  the  tendernefs  with  which  they  are  treated  '--^521 
PfiUgues,  their  deiign  —  —  ~  194 
FroU^ue,    by  Johnfon,    for  the   opening  of  Dniry  Lane 

Theatre  by  Garrick  —  —  ...  i^' 

-^  at  the  performance  of  Kelly's  play  for  the  benefit  of  his 

family  —  —  —  —518 

Propbicitsy  forged  to  ferve  political  porpofes        — ^  —    7<> 

Priftitution  in  authors ^  what  -^  ,^^  ,^^     ^\ 

P/almoMaaKar,  Georgia  account  of  him  —  —  {46 

Pudding,  extempore  reflefHon  on  a        —  —  —  388 

Puritans,  Johnfon's  opinion  of  —  -*-  j—  J4.1 

J^ahr,  anecdote  of  a  female  one,  who  kept  a  hooie  of  lewd 

rcfort  — i-  _         .      _  ..    *r^ 

.^19,  ftory  of  him  and  Dr.  Thompfon  —  "*  33* 

RaJph,  Mr.  JamtSi  account  of  him        —  —    i6f ,  33a 

RamhUr,  prayer  compofed  by  Johofon^  whed  he  iril  under- 
took it  -^  -*-  —  —  265 

—  fpecimen  of  hints  from  which  he  compoied  fundry  of  the 

papers               —          _  —                —  —  266 

-^  all  except  four  written  by  himfelf             —  —  27 1 

— -  tranllated  in  to  the  Ruffian  laneus^  —  —  2^ 
Rajelas,  Johnfim  fold  the  copy  of  it,  in  order  to  fupport  his 

mother  in  her  laft  illneis                     —  ^^  ^66 

*-  cxamen  of  that  work                —                -«  —  35^ 

JUiigieuf  Exerci/esj  thoughts  op        —             •-•  -*  565 

Jtememlfrancec,  a  political  paper  written  by  Ralph  *^  33^ 
Rich,  Mr.  an  elegant  compliment  of  his  to  Mr.  Garrick   «-  432 

Rji4hardjon,  particulars  of  him              —             —  .,^  ziA 

—  compared  with  Johnfon           —                — •  "^3^4 
Ridar,  the  Rtu.  JViUioM,  a  writer  in  the  Goatlemaa's  Ma- 
gazine                —               -^               —  — ■    4* 

R^inJoM,  Sir  Thorns^,  is  fent  by  lord  Chefterfield  to  John&o 
with  ofiers  of  fiiendihip,  which  aM  receded.  Anecdotes 
o/him  —  —  -««  191 

Rjmfince^tOvritiMgs  modern ^  the  origia  and  progreft  of  -«-  215 
iQvtf  QJ^h  —  —  •«  .«» ^7^ 

^sfghf^,  Qfwoh  imdcrtakes  the  Kview  of  boob  in  the 

(2catleQUP*s  MAg2einc  -»  "^  lyL 
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Satttr,  Dr.  Samml,  chamber  of  him  —  —  iio 

£anjage,  Richard,  fLctch  of  his  chancer  —  "~    $* 

—  his  parting  from  Johnfon        —  —  —    86 

—  JobnCon  writes  his  life  —  —  ^—15* 

—  the  author's  intention  in  writing  it  ~-  ...  1  ^r 

—  Henry  Fielding's  coramcndarion  of  it  —  «.  |j6 
9am»derst  i^ord  Chief  Jufiia,  hiftor/  of  his  Origin  aad  rife  14 
SchomBirgt  Dr.  Meyer ^  his  hiftory  —  —  239 
Schoof'JmfirMdion,  Dr.  Johnfon's  plan  for  —  •"  37 
Sichr,  Archbififop  of  Canterbury ,  anecdotes  of  him  —  —  2^ 
Sthmtit  Mr.  (lory  of  a  perfon  under  fentence  of  death  applf- 

ing  to  hiin  to  obtain  a  pardon        ^        .«  — .  ^23 

Stntimental  ivriterst  charadlerizcd  —  — >  21S 

^Atf//^«r7,  £*r</,  his  definition  of  virtue        —  "~  ^53 

—  a  fufpeded  infidel  _  ««  —  254 
Shaiefpeare^  his  knowledge  of  the  human  mind  illoftratcd, 

by  a  relation  of  an  affray  on  the  Thames  "^  443 

«»  enquiry  into  the  merits  of  the  various  editors  of  hb  works  \t% 
Shiil/s,  Mr,  account  of  himj  and  his  lives  of  the  poets, 

publifhed  under  the  name  of  Gibber        —  ^-  204 

Shifpe/ip  William,  anecdote  of  him  —  .^^  j  1  ^ 

Zidnn,  ^i> //r^rry,  his  letter  to  his  fon  Philip  —  —  1S5 
Smafrid^e,  Dr.  his  readinefs  to  vifit  the  fick  —  —  j6j 

Smith,  Mr.  John,  a  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  4S 

Smollet,  Dr.  Tobias,  account  of  him  and  his  works  --21$ 

S^mthnjuell,  Mr.  Edmund,  anecdotes  of  him       — -  »»  ^r 

Spelman*s  Gloffary,  account  of  that  work  — .  —  136 

Spirituous  Liquors ,  feven  millions  of  gallons  diftilled  yearly 

in  England  about  the  year  1740  — -  —  121 

Stime,  Laurence,  account  of  him  and  his  writings  —  218 

Strutt,  the  attorney,  an  infidel,  and  a  writer  in  the  CraAT* 

nun  —  —  —  —  —  J32 

^jnr  Fire-Office,  the  origin  of  the        — -  —  ..     ^o 

Sjmmitry,  obfcrvations  on  —  —  .^  ^«( 

T. 
9Wfnr/,  Dr.  Johnfon 's  love  of,  and  reafons  for  it  —    §7 

—  their  antiquity  and  hiilory  —  —  _tiiJ^ 
S'aylor,  (the  Water  Poet)  account  of  him  and  his  works  —  1^1 
taxation  no  Tyranny,  account  of  that  pamphlet  —  —  4^ 
^ea,  controverfy  between  Jonas  Hanwmy  and  Dr.  Johnlbnon  3^1 

—  break  fails  of  perfon  s  of  quality  before  the  intrododioa 

of  it  —  —  -.  _  —  S5« 

Thomp/on,  Dr.  account  of  him  —  —  .—  ^j^ 

-^  flory  of  Quin  and  him  —  —  —  53$ 

Thrale,  Mr.  dies,  and  leaves  Johnfon  one  of  his  execnton  —  547 
«^  hit  cpiupht  Yicivua  b^  ioonfou  *-       « 
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Thurltnx'f  Lord  Chancellor,  his  generous  offer  to  Johnfon  of  a 
fum  to  enable  him  to  travel  for  the  recovery  of  his 
health  —  —  '^  '^  ST^ 

U.    V. 

Uni^v^/al  Fifitor,  accoant  of  the  writers  of  the  —  —  35* 
Urqubartt  Sir  Thomas,  account  of  him  —  —  299 

Fanbrugh  (the  architeft)  —  —  ""375 

Firtut,  the  opinions  of  Lord  Shaftefbury^  Dr.  Clarke>  and 

Mr.  Wottallon,  on  —  —  —  ^53 

W. 

Walpole,  Mr.  Horatio,  his  fpeech  on  a  bill  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  feamcn  —  —  —  125 
WalpoU,  Sir  Robert,  his  conduct  as  a  minifter        —        —  130 
-^  on  his  death-bed,  predicted  the  rebellion  of  1745        -*  131 

—  charaAerized  —  —  —  -^  ^14 
IFalmJUy,  Mr.  Gilbert,  his  charafter  — •  —  ~  34- 
«—  his  letter  to  Mr.  Colfon»  in  favoar  of  Johnfon  and  Gar^^ 

rick  — .  —  _  —    39 

Warburton,  Bijbop  ofGUueefter,  his  rife  —  —     68 

-— commencement  of  his  acquaintance  with  Pope  -—    69 

Watchmaking,  the  decline  of'^that  bnfinefs  -«  —  510 

Watkins,  Mr.  many  of  his  pupils  writers  in  the  Gentleman's 

Magazine  —  —  —  —    47 

Webb,  Mr.  fofter,  a  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  ibid. 
Whitehead,  Paul,  anecdotes  of  him        —  —        —.330 

Williams,  Anna,  Yitrhi^rY  —  —  —321 

—  prayer  for  her  by  Johnibn  in  her  illneft  —        .—  j^^g 

—  dies  —  —  ^  —  ^^ibid* 
Williams,  Zacbariah,  her  father,  his  hiflory  —  —321 
WiUs,  the  imprudence  of  deferring  the  maJdng  of  them  to  the 

lafl  hours  of  life,  exemplified  in  Dr.  Jobifoo  —  602 

Wil/on^  Dr.  a  phyfician  and  a  humorift,  account  of  him  —  433 
Wit  by  profejfton,  charaderi^ed  —  —        —  457 

Wollafion,  lus  deiinixion  of  Virtue        — -  <^  •.253 

Wpod'ward,  Dr.  his  rencounter  with  Dr.  Mead       '—     —  24$ 

Y. 

fjoung.  Dr.  Ed-ward,  a  client  of  Lord  Melcombe  ***  3^9 


ERRATA* 

t^gt  1 34>  line  4,  for  raifimiit  read  rAj/kmtg. 
— —  183,  line  28,  for  Mctnwr^  read  Miutmr, 
■         245 »  in  the  note^  for  ihiH/iMy  leading  fnm  ikt  mm 

c$nrtp  read  kadiMg  Jrom  BroduT/rut. 
— ><—  247  >  line  antepenult,  forfrocmre,  read  rfffoaiaig. 
^— *  27^9  line  21  >  tor  txmmpUrst  rtad  ixmftmi. 
m'       406,  line  4,  for  or,  reidof. 
»-»-  486,  line  10,  for  Thmp/9H»  read  Thtm/m* 
•— -  6ooj  line  2 1 »  for  txatmflar  read  ixtmflm. 
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